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CHAPTER I. 
Description of Russia. 


Tue empire of Russia is the largest in the whole 
globe, extending from west to east upwards of two 
thousand common leagues of France,* and about 
eight hundred in its greatest breadth from north 
to south. It borders upon Poland and the Frozen 
Sea, and joins to Sweden and China. Its length 
from the Island of Dago, in the westernmost part 
of Livonia, to its most eastern limits, takes in 
near one hundred and seventy degrees, so that 
when it is noon in the western parts of the em- 
pire, it is nearly midnight in the eastern. Its 
breadth from north to south is three thousand six 
hundred wersts, which make eight bundred and 
fifty of our common French leagues. 

The limits of this country were so little known 
in the last century, that, in 1689, when it was re- 
ported, that the Chinese and the Russians were 
at war, and that in order to terminate their differ- 
ences, the emperor Camhi on the one hand, and 
the czars Ivan or John, and Peter, on the other, 
had sent their ministers to meet an embassy with- 
in three hundred leagues of Pekin, on the fron- 
tiers of the two empires. This account was at 
first treated as a fiction. 

The country now comprehended under the 
name of Russia, or the Russias, is ofa greater ex- 
tent than all the rest of Europe, or than ever the 
Roman empire was, or that of Darius subdued by 
Alexander ; for it contains upwards of one million, 
one hundred thousand square leagues. Neither 
the Roman empire, nor that of Alexander, con- 
tained more than fivé hundred and fifty thousand 
each ; and there is not a kingdom in Europe the 
twelfth part so extensive as the Roman empire ; 
but to make Russia as populous, as plentiful, and 
as well stored with towns as our southern coun- 
tries, would require whole ages, and a race of 
monarchs such as Peter the Great. 

The English ambassador, who resided at Pe- 


* A French league contains three English miles, 





tersburgh in 1733, and who had been at Madrid, 
says, in his manuscript relation, that in Spain, 
which is the least populaus state in Europe, there 
may be reckoned forty persons to every square 
mile, and in Russia not above five. We shall see 
in the second chapter, whether this minister was 
mistaken. Marshal Vauban, the greatest of en- 
gineers, and the best of citizens, computes, that, 
in France, every square mile contains two hun- 
dred inhabitants. These calculations are never 
very exact, but they serve to show the amazing 
disproportion in the population of two different 
countries, 

I shall observe here, that from Petersburgh to 
Pekin, there is hardly one mountain to be met 
with in the route which the caravans might take 
through independant Tartary, and that from Pe- 
tersburgh to the north of France, by the road of 
Dantzic, Hamburgh, and Amsterdam, there is not 
even a hill of any eminence to be seen. This ob- 
servation leaves room to doubt of the truth of that 
theory, which makes the mountains to have been 
formed by the rolling of the waves of the sea, and 
supposes all that is at present dry land, to have 
been for a long time covered with water: but how 
comes it to pass, that the waves, which, according 
to the supposition, formed the Alps, the Pyrenees, 
and Mount Taurus, did not likewise form some 
eminence or hill from Normandy to China, which 
is a winding space of above three thousand 
leagues? Geography, thus considered, may fur- 
nish lights to natural philosophy, or at least give 
room for rational doubts. 

Formerly we called Russia by the name of Mus- 
covy, from the city of Moscow, the capital of that 
empire, and the residence of the grand dukes; but 
at present the ancient name of Russia prevails. 

It is not my business in this place to inquire, 
why the countries from Smolensko, to the other 
side of Moscow, were called White Russia, or 
why Hubner gives it the name of Black, nor for 
what reason the government of Kiow should be 
named Red Russia. 

It is very likely that Madies the Scythian, who 
made an irruption into Asia, near seven hundred 
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years before our vulgar era, might have carried his 
arms into these regions, as Genzis-Kan and Ta- 
merlane did afterwards, and as probably others 
had done long before Madies. Every part of an- 
tiquity is not deserving of our inquiries; that of 
the Chinese, the Indians, the Persians, and the 
Egyptians, is ascertained from illustrious and in- 
teresting monuments ; but these monuments sup- 
pose others of a far more ancieut date, since it re- 
quired many ages to teach men the art of trans- 
mitting their thoughts by permanent signs, and 
no less time was required to form a regular lan- 
guage; and yet we have no such monuments 
even in this polite part of Europe. The art of 
writing was along time unknown to all the North: 
the patriarch Constantine, who wrote the history 
of Kiow in the Russian language, acknowledges, 
that the use of writing was not known in these 
countries in the fifth century. 

Let others examine whether the Huns, the Slavi, 
and the Tartars, formerly led their wandering and 
famished tribes towards the source of the Boris- 
thenes ;* my design is to show what Czar Peter 
created, and not to engage in an useless atternpt, 
to clear up the chaos of antiquity. We should 
always keep in mind, that no family upon earth 
knows its first founder, and consequently, that no 
nation knows its first origin. 

I use the name of Russians to designate the inha- 
bitants of this great empire. That of Roxolanians, 
which was formerly given them, would indeed be 
more sonorous, but we should conform to the cus- 
tom of the language in which we write. News- 
papers and other memoirs have for some time used 
the word Russians ; but as this name comes too 
near to that of Prussians, I shall abide by that of 
Russ, which almost all our writers have given 
them. Besides, it appeared to me, that the most 
extensive people on the earth ought to be known by 
some appellation that may distinguish them ab- 
solutely from all other nations.t 

This empire is at present divided into sixteen 
large governments, that will one day be subdi- 
vided, when the northern and eastern countries 
come to be more inhabited. 

These sixteen governments, which contain se- 
veral immense provinces are the following : — 





LIVONIA, 


Tue nearest province to our part of the world 
is that of Livonia, one of the most fruitful in the 
whole North. In the twelfth century the inhabit- 
ants were pagans; at this time certain mer- 
chants of Bremen and Lubeck traded to this coun- 


* The Boristhenes, or Dnie per is one of the largest 
rivers in Europe ; it rises inthe chonske rent 
rans through Lithuania, the na of the Z Zoporag 
Cossacks, and that of the Nau artars, and falls 
into the Black Sea near aie’ It has thirteen 
cataracts withip a nines ES 

t The reader se easily perceive, that the whole of 
this paras aph relgtes only to the French language, for 
in English we‘make no such distinctions in the name 
of aoe panele, buteal ways. call thom Russians. ~...... 

ye 





try, and a body of religious crusaders, called port 
glaives, or sword-bearers, who were afterwards 
incorporated in the Teutonic order, made them- 
selves masters of this province in the thirteenth 
century, at the time when the fury of the crusades 
armed the Christians against every one who was 
not of their religion, Albert, margrave of Bran- 
denbourg, grand master of these religious conquer- 
ors, made himself sovereign of Livonia and of 
Brandenbourg-Prussia, about the year 1514.— 
From that time, the Russians and Poles began to 
dispute for the possession of this province. Soon 
afterwards it was invaded by the Swedes, and for 
along while continued to be ravaged by these 
several powers. Gustavus Adolphus having con- 
quered it, it was then ceded to the Swedes in 1660, 
by the famous treaty of Oliva; and, at length, 
Czar Peter wrested it from these latter, as will be 
seen in the course of this history. 

Courland, which joins to Livonia, is still in vas- 
salage to Poland, though it depends greatly upon 
Russia. These are the western limits of this em- 
pire in Christendom. 


Of the Governments of 
REVEL, PETERSBURG, AND WYBURG. 


More northward is the government of Revel 
and Esthonia. Revel was built by the Danes in 
the thirteenth century. The Swedes were in pos- 
session of this province, from the time that coun- 
try put itself under the protection of that crown 
in 1561. This is another of the conquests of Pe- 
ter the Great. 


On the borders of Esthonia lies the gulf of 


Finland. To the eastward of this sea, and at the 
junction of the Neva with the lake Ladoga,* is 
situated Petersburg, the most modern and best 
built city in the whole empire, founded by czar 
Peter, in spite of all the united obstacles which 


‘opposed its foundation. 


This city is situated on the bay of Kronstat, in 
the midst of nine rivers, by which its different 
quarters are divided,in the centre of this city is 
an almost impregnable fortress, built on an island, 
formed by the main stream of the river Neva : se- 
ven canals are cut from the rivers, and wash the 
walls of one of the royal palaces of the admiralty, 
of the dock-yard for the galleys, and of several 
buildings of manufactories. Thirty-five large 
churches contribute to adorn the city; among 
which five were allotted for foreigners of the Roman 
Catholic, Calvinist, and Lutlferan religions: these 
are as so many temples raised to toleration, and 
examples to other nations. There are five palaces ; 
the old one, called the summer palace, situated on 
the river Neva, has a very large and beautifui 
stone balustrade, which runs all along the river 


* A collection of water lying between the gulf of 
Finland and lake Onega; itis the largest, and said to 
contain a greater number offish than any other in Eu- 


rope, 
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side. The new summer palace near the trium- 
phal gate, is one of the finest pieces of architec- 
ture in Europe. The admiralty buildings, the 
school for cadets, the imperial college, the aca- 
demy of sciences, the exchange, and the merchants’ 
warehouses, are all magnificent structures, and 
monuments of taste and public utility. The 
town house, the public dispensary, where all the 
vessels are of porcelain, the court magazines, the 
foundry, the arsenal, the bridges, the markets, the 
squares, the barracks for the horse and foot guards, 
contribute at once to the embellishment and safety 
of the city, which is said to contain at present 
four hundred thousand souls. In the environs of 
the city are several villas or country-seats, which 
surprise all travellers by their magnificence 
There is one in particular which has water-works 
superior to those of Versailles, There was nothing 
of all this in 1702, the whole being then an im- 
passible morass. Petersburg is considered as 
the capital of Ingria, a small province subdued by 
Peter I. Wyburg, another of his conquests, and 
that part of Finland which was lost, and ceded 
by the Swedes in 1742, makes another govern- 
ment. 


ARCHANGEL, 


Hicuer up, proceeding towards the north, is 
the province of Archangel, a country entirely new 
to the southern nations of Europe. It took its name 
from St. Michael, the Archangel, under whose 
patronage it was put long after the Russians had 
einbraced Christianity, which did not happen till 
the beginning of the eleventh century; and 
they were not known to the other nations of Eu- 
rope till the middle of the sixteenth. The Eng- 
lish, in 1533, endeavouring to find out a north- 
east passage to the East Indies, Chancellor, cap- 
tain of one of the ships, fitted out for this expedi- 
tion, discovered the port of Archangel in the White 
Sea; at that time it was a desert place, having 
only one convent, and a little church, dedicated to 
St. Michael, the Archangel. 

The English sailing up the river Dwina,* ar- 
rived at the midland part of the country, and at 
length at Moscow. Here they easily made them- 
selves masters of the trade of Russia, which was 
removed from the city of Novogorod, where it 
was carried on by land to this sea-port, which is 
inaccessible indeed during seven months in the 
year; but, nevertheless this trade proved more 
beneficial to the empire, than the fairs of Novo- 
gorod, that had fallen to decay in consequence of 
the wars with Sweden. The English obtained 
the privilege of trading thither without paying any 
duties ; a manner of trading which is apparently 
the most beneficial to all nations. The Dutch 


* We must not confound this river with another of the 
same name that runs through Lithuania in Poland, and 
dividing Livonia and Courland, falls into the Baltic at 
Dunamunder fort, below Riga. 





soon came in for a share of the trade of Archan. 
gel, then unknown to other nations. 

Long before this time, the Genoese and Venetians 
had established a trade with the Russians by the 
mouth of the Tanais or Don,* where they had 
built a town called Tana. This branch of the 
Italian commerce was destroyed by the ravages of 
Tamerlane, in that part of the world: but that of 
Archangel continued, with great advantages both 
to the English and Dutch, till the time that Peter 
the Great opened a passage into his dominions by 
the Baltic Sea. 


RUSSIAN LAPLAND. 
Of the Government of Archangel. 


To the west of Archangel, and within its go- 
vernment, lies Russian Lapland, the third part of 
this country, the other two belonging to Sweden 
and Denmark. This is a very large tract, occupy- 
ing about eight degrees of longitude, and extending 
in latitude from one polar circle to the north cape.} 
The natives of this country were confusedly 
known to the ancients, under the name of troglo- 
dytes and northern pigmies; appellations suitable 
enough to men, who, for the most are not 
above four feet and a half high, and dwell in ca- 
verns ; they are just the same people they were 
at that time. They are of a tawny complexion, 
though the other people of the north are white, 
and for the most part very low in stature; though 
their neighbours, and the people of Iceland, under 
the polar circle, are tall: they seem made for their 
mountainous country, being nimble, squat, and ro- 
bust ; their skins are hard, the better to resist the 
cold, their thighs and legs are slender, their feet 
small, to enable them to run more nimbly amongst 
the rocks, with which their province is covered. 
They are passionately fond of their own country, 
which none but themselves can be pleased with, 
and are able to live no where else. Some have 
affirmed, upon the credit of Olaus, that these 
people were originally natives of Finland, and that 
they removed into Lapland, where they diminish- 
ed in stature: but why might they not as well 
have made choice of lands less northerly, where 
the conveniencies of life were to be had in greater 
plenty? How comes it that they differ so totally 
from their pretended ancestors in features, figure, 

,and compiexion? Methinks we might, with as 
great reason, suppose that the grass which grows 
in Lapland is produced from that of Denmark, and 
that the fishes, peculiar to their lakes, came from 
those of Sweden. It is most likely that the Lap- 
landers are, like their animals, the produce of their 


* This was by the ancients reckoned among the most 
famous rivers in the world, and the boundary between 
Asia and Europe. It issues from St. John’s Lake, not 
far from Tula, and after a long course, divides itself into 
three arms, and falls into the sea below Azoph. 

+ A promontory of the Island of Maggero in the north 
of Norway, and is the most northern point in Europe. 
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own country, and that nature has made the one 
for the other. 

Those who inhabit the frontiers of Finland, 

have adopted some of the expressions of their 
neighbours, as happens toevery people : but when 
two nations give to things of common use, to ob- 
jects which are continually before their eyes, names 
absolutely different, it affords a strong presump- 
tion, that one of them is nota colony from the 
other. The Finlanders call a bear Karu, the Lap- 
landers Muriet: the sun in the Finnish language 
is called Auringa, in the Lapland tongue Beve, 
Here is not the least analogy. The inhabitants 
of Finland, and Swedish Lapland, formerly wor- 
shipped an idol whom they called Iumalac, and 
since the reign of Gustavus Adolphus, to whom 
they are indebted for the appellation of Lutherans, 
they call Jesus Christ the son of Iumalac. The 
Muscovite or Russian Laplanders, are at present 
thought to be of the Greek church; but those who 
wander about the mountains of the north cape, 
are satisfied with adoring one God under certain 
rude forms, as has been the ancient custom of all 
the nations called Nomades, or wandering na- 
tions, 

This race of people, who are inconsiderable in 
numbers, have but very few ideas, and are happy 
in not having more, which would only occasion 
them to have new wants which they could not 
satisfy: at present they live contented, and free 
from diseases, notwithstanding the excessive cold- 
ness of their climate; they drink nothing but 
water, and attain to a great age. The custom 
imputed to them of entreating strangers to lie with 
their wives and daughters, which they esteem as an 
honour done to them probably arose froma notion of 
the superiority of strangers, and a desire of amend- 
ing, by their means, the defects ot their own race- 

« This was a custom established amongst the virtu- 
ous Lacedemonians. A husband would entreat 
as a favour, of a comely young man, to give him 
handsome children, whom he might adopt. Jea- 
lousy, and the laws, prevent the rest of mankind 
from giving their wives up to the embraces of 
another ; but the Laplanders have few or nolaws, 
and are in all probability, strangers to jealousy. 


MOSCOW. 


Ascending the river Dwina from north to south, 
we travel up the country till we come to Moscow, 
the capital of the empire. This city was long the 
centre of the Russian dominions, before they were 
extended on the side of China and Persia. 

Moscow lying in 55 degrees and a half, north 
latitude, in a warmer climate, and more fruitful 
soil than that of Petersburg, as situated in the 
midst of a large and delightful plain on the river 
Moskwa, and two lesser rivers, which with the 


former lose themselves in the Occa, and afterwards _ 


help to swell the stream ofthe Wolga. Thiscity, 
in the 13th century, was only a collection of buts, 
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inhabited by a set of miserable wretches, oppressed 
by the decendants of Gengis Khan. 

The Kremlin, or ancient palace of the great 
dukes, was not built till the 14th century ; of such 
modern date are cities in this part of the world. 
This palace was built by Italian architects, as 
were several churches in the Gothic taste which 
then prevailed throughout all Europe. There are 
two built by the famous Aristotle, of Bologna, 
who flourished in the 15th century; but the 
private houses were no better than wooden huts. 

The first writer who brought us acquainted with 
Moscow, was Olearius; who, in 1633, went 
thither as the companion of an embassy from the 
duke of Holstein. A native of Holstein must 
naturally be struck with wonder at the immense 
extent of the city of Moscow, with its five quar- 
ters, especially the magnificent one belonging to 
the czars, and with the Asiatic splendour which 
then reigned at that court, There was nothing 
equal to it in Germany at that time, nor any city 

by far so extensive or well peopled. 

On the contrary, the earl of Carlisle, who was 
ambassador from Charles II. to the czar Alexis, in 
1633, complains in his relation, that he could not 
meet with any one convenience of life in Mos- 
cow; noinns on the road, nor refreshments of 
any kind. One judged as a German, the other as 
an Englishman, and both by comparison. The 
Englishman was shocked to see most of the Boy- 
ards or Muscovite noblemen, sleep upon boards 
or benches, with only the skins of animals under 
them ; but this was the ancient practice of all na- 
tions. The houses, which were almost all built 
of wood, had scarcely any furniture; few or none 
of their tables were covered with cloth ; there was 
no pavement in the streets; nothing agreeable ; 
nothing convenient ; very few artificers, and those 
few extremely awkward, and employed only in 
works of absolute necessity. These people might 
have passed for Spartans, had they beer sober, 

But, on public days, the court displays all the 
splendour of a Persian monarch. The earl says, 
he could see nothing but gold and precious stones 
on the robes of the czar and his courtiers, These 
dresses were not manufactured in the country ; 
and yet, it is evident, that the people might be ren- 
dered industrious long before that time. In the 
reign of the czar Boris Godonow, the largest bell 
was cast at Moscow, in Europe; and in the pa- 
triarchal church there were several ornaments in 
silver, worked in a very curious manner. These 
pieces of workmanship, which were made under 
the direction of Germans and Italians, were only 
transient efforts. It is daily industry, and the con- 
tinual exercise of a great number of arts, that 
makes a nation flourishing. Poland, and the 
neighbouring nations, were at that time very little 
superior to the Russians. The handicraft trades 
were not in greater perfection in the north of Ger- 
many, nor were the polite arts much better known, 
than in the middle of the seventeenth century. 
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Though the city of Moscow, at that time, had 
neither the magnificence nor arts of our great ci- 
ties in Europe, yet its circumference of twenty 
miles ; the part called the Chinese town, where 
all the rarities of China are exhibited; the spa- 
cious quarter of the Kremlin, where stood the 
palace of the czars; the gilded domes, the lofty 
and conspicuous turrets; and, lastly, the prodi- 
gious number of its inhabitants, amounting to 
near 500,000. All this together, rendered Moscow 
one of the most considerable cities in the world. 

Theodore, or Fedor, eldest brother to Peter the 
Great, began to improve Moscow. He ordered 
several large houses to be built of stone, though 
without any regular architecture. He encourag- 
ed the principal persons of his court to build, ad- 
vancing them sums of money, and furnishing 
them with materials. He was the first who col- 
lected studs of fine horses, and made several use- 
ful embellishments. Peter, who was atientive to 
every thing, did not neglect Moscow at the time 
he was building Petersburg; for he caused it to 
be paved, adorned it with noble edifices, and en- 
riched it with menufactures; and, within these 
few years, M. de Showalow, high chamberlain to 
the empress Elizabeth, daughter to Peter the 
Great, has founded an university in this city. 
This is the same person who furnished me with 
the memorials, from which I have compiled the 
present history, and who was himself much more 
capable to have done it, even in the French lan- 
guage, had not his great modesty determined 
him to resign the task to me, as will evidently 
appear from his own letters on this subject, which 
I have deposited in the public library of Geneva. 


SMOLENSKO. 


Westward of the duchy of Moscow, is that of 
Smolensko, a part of the ancient Sarmatia Eu- 
ropea. The duchies of Moscow and Smolensko, 
composed what is properly called White Russia. 
Smolensko, which at first belonged to the great 
dukes of Russia, was conquered by the great 
duke of Lithuania, in the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, and was retaken one hundred years af- 
terwards by its old masters, Sigismund III. king 
of Poland, got possession of itin 1611. The cyar 
Alexis, father of Peter I. recovered it again in 
1654, since which time it has always constituted 
part of the Russian empire. The panegyric of 
Peter the Great, pronounced in the academy of 
sciences at Paris, takes notice, that before his 
time the Russians had made no conquests either to 
the west or south ; but this is evidently a mistake. 

7 
OP THE GOVERNMENTS OF NOVOGOROD AND KIOW, 
OR THE UKRAINE. 


Between Petersburg and Smolensko, lies the 
province of Novogorod ;* and is said to be the 
country in which the ancient Slavi, or Sclavonians 


* Grod, or gorod, signifies city in the Russian lan- 
guage 
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made their first settlements. But from whence 
came these Slavi, whose language has spread 
over all the north-east part of Europe? Sia signi- 
fies a chief, and slave one belonging to a chief. All 
that we know concerning these ancient Slaves is, 
that they were a race of conquerors ; that they 
built the city of Novogorod the Great, at the head 
of a navigable river; and that this city was for 
a long time in possession of a flourishing trade, and 
was a potent ally tothe Hanse Towns. Czar Iwan 
Wassiliawitsch (or John Basilowitz) made a con- 
quest of it in 1467, and carried away all its riches, 
which contributed to the magnificence of the court 
of Moscew, till then almost unknown. 

To the south of the province of Smolensko, 
we meet with the province of Kiow, otherwise 
called the Lesser Russia, Red Russia, or the 
Ukraine, through which runs the Dneiper, called 
by the Greeks the Boristhenes. The difference of 
these two names, the one so harsh to pronounce, 
and the other so melodious, served to show us, to- 
gether with a hundred other instances, the rude- 
ness of all the ancient people of the North, in 
comparison with the graces of the Greek language. 
Kiow, the capital city, formerly Kisow, was built 
by the emperors of Constantinople, who made it a 
colony: here are still to be seen several Greek in- 
scriptions upwards of twelve. hundred years old. 
This is the only city of any antiquity in these 
countries, where men lived so long together with- 
out building walls. Here it was that the great 
dukes of Russia held their residence in the ele- 
venth century, before the Tartars brought it under 
their subjection. 

The inhabitants of the Ukraine, called Cos- 
sacs, are a mixture of the ancient Roxolanians, 
Sarmatians, and Tartars, blended together. Rome 
and Constantinople, though so long the mistresses 
of other nations, are not to compare in fertility of 
country with the Ukraine. Nature has there ex- 
erted her utmost efforts for the service of man- 
kind ; but they have not seconded those efforts 
by industry, living only upon the spontaneous pro- 
ductions of an uncultivated, but fruitful soil, and 
the exercise of rapine. Though fond, to a degree 
of enthusiasm, of that most valuable of all bless- 
ings, liberty ; yet they were always in subjection, 
either to the Poles or to the Turks, till the year 
1654, when they threw themselves into the arms of 
Russia, but with some limitations. Atleagth they 
were entirely subdued by Peter the Great. 

Other nations are divided into cities and towns ; 
this into ten regiments. At the head of which is 
a chief, who used to be elected by a majority of 
votes, andis called by the name of Hetman, or 
Itman. This captain of the nation was not in- 
vested with supreme power. At present the itman 
is a person nominated by the czar, from among 
the great lords of the court; and is, in fact, no 
more than the governor of the province, like go- 
vernors of the pays d’etats in France, that have re- 
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At first the inhabitants of this country were all 
either Pagans or Mahometans ; but, when they 
entered into the service of Poland, they were bap- 
tized Christians of the Roman communion; and 
now, that they are in the service of Russia, they 
belong to the Greek church. 

Amongst these are comprehended the Zapora- 
vian Cossacs, who are much the same as our Bu- 
caniers, or freebooters, living upon rapine. They 
are distinguished from all other people, by never 
admitting women to live among them; as the 
Amazons are said never to have admitted any 
man. The women, whom they make use of for 
propagation, live upon other islands on the river ; 
they have no marriages amongst them, nor any 
domestic economy ; they inroll the male children 
in their militia, and leave the girls to the care of 
their mothers. A brother has frequently children 
by his sister, and a father by hisdaughter. They 
know no other laws than customs, introduced by 
necessity : however, they make use of some pray- 
ers from the Greek ritual. Fort St. Elizabeth has 
been lately built on the Boristhenes, to keep them 
in awe. They serve as irregulars in the Russian 
armies, and hapless is the fate of those who fall 
into their hands. 


OF THE GOVERNMENTS OF BELGOROD, WORONITZ 
AND NISCHGOROD. 


To the north-east of the province of Kiow, be- 
tween the Boristhenes and the Tanais, or Don, is 
the government of Belgorod, which is as large as 
that of Kiow. This is one of the most fruitful 
provinces of Russia, and furnishes Poland with a 
prodigious number of that large cattle known by 
the name of Ukraine oxen. These two provinces 
are secured from the incursions of the petty Tar- 
tar tribes, by linés extending from the Boristhenes 
to the Tanais, and well furnished with forts and 
redoubts, 

Farther northward we cross the Tanais, and 
come into the government of Worownitz, or Ve- 
ronise, which extends as far as the banks of the 
Palus Meotis. In the neighbourhood of the ca- 
pital of this province, which is called, by the Rus- 
sians, Woronesteh at the mouth of the river of 
the same name, which falls into the Don, Peter 
the Great built his first fleet; an undertaking 
which was at that time entirely new to the inha- 
bitants of these vast dominions. From thence 
we come to the government of Nischgorod, 
abounding with grain, and is watered by the ri- 
ver Wolga. 


ASTRACAN,. 


From the latter province we proceed southward 
to the kingdom of Astracan. This country reach- 
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tude (in a most delightful climate) to near fifty, 


es from forty-three and a half degrees north lati- 
including -_ as many degrees of longitude 4 





of latitude. It is bounded on one side by the 
Caspian Sea, and on the other by the mountains 
of Circassia, projecting beyond the Caspian, along 
mount Caucasus. It is watered by the great 
river Wolga, the Jaick, and several other lesser 
streams, between which, according to Mr. Per- 
ry, the English engineer, canals might be cut, 
that would serve as reservoirs to receive the over- 
flowing of the waters; and by that means an- 
swer the same purposes as the canals of the 
Nile, and make the soil more fruitful; but to 
the right and left of the Wolga and Jaick this 
fine country was inhabited, or rather infected, 
by Tartars, who never apply themselves to agri- 
culture, but have always lived as strangers and 
sojourners upon the face of the earth. 

The above named engineer, Perry, who was em- 
ployed by Peter the Great in these parts, found a 
vast tract of land covered with pasture, legumi- 
nous plants, cherry and almond trees, and large 
flocks of wild sheep, who fed in these solitary 
places, and whose flesh was excellent. The in- 
habitants of these countries must be conquered 
and civilized, in order to second the efforts of na- 
ture, whe has been forced in the climate of Peters- 
burg. 4 

The kingdom of Astracan is a part of the an- 
cient Capshak, conquered by Gengis-Khan, and 
afterwards by Tamerlane, whose dominion extend- 
ed as far as Moscow. The czar, John Basidas, 
grandson of John Basilowitz, and the greatest con- 
queror of all the Russian princes, delivered his 
country from the Tartarian yoke, in the sixteenth 
century, and added the kingdom of Astracan to his 
other conquests, in 1554. 

Astracan is the boundary of Asia and Europe, 
and is so situated as tobe able to carry on a trade 
with both; as merchandises may be conveyed 
from the Caspian Sea, up to this town, by means 
of the Wolga. ‘This was one of the grand schemes 
of Peter the Great, and has been partly carried into 
execution. An entire suburb of Astracan is in- 
habited by Indians. 


OREMBOURG,. 


To the south east of the kingdom of Astracan, 
is a small country, newly planted, called Orem- 
bourg. ‘The town of this name was built in the 
year 1734, on the banks of the river Jaick. This 
province is thick covered with hills, that are parts 
of Mount Caucasus. The passes in these moun- 
tains, and of the rivers that run down from them, 
are defended by forts raised at equal distances. In 
this region, formerly uninhabited, the Persians 
come at present, to hide from the rapacity of rob- 
bers, such of their effects as have escaped the fury 
ofthe civil wars. The city of Orembourg is become 
the asylum of the Persians and their riches, and 
is grown considerable by their calamities. The 
natives of Great Bukari come hither to trade, so 
that it is become the mart of Asia. 
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OF THE GOVERNMENT OF CASAN, AND OF GREAT 
PERMIA. 


Beronpthe Wolga and Jaick, towards the north, 
lies the kingdom of Casan, which, like that of As- 
tracan, fell by partition to one of the sons of Gen- 
gis Khan, and afterwards to a son of Tamerlane, 
and was at length conquered by John Basilides. 
It is still inhabited by a number of Mahometan 
Tartars. This vast country stretches as far as 
Siberia ; it is allowed to have been formerly very 
flourishing and rich, and still retains some part of 
its pristine opulence. A province of this king- 
dom, called Great Permie, and since Solikam, was 
the staple for the merchandises of Persia, and 
the fursof Tartary. ‘There has been found in Per- 
mia a great quantity of the coin of the first Caliphs, 
and some Tartarian idols, made of gold ;* but 
these monuments of ancient opulence were 
found in the midst of barren deserts and extreme 
poverty, where there were not the least traces of 
commerce : revolutions of this nature may easily 
happen to a barren country seeing they are so 
soon brought about in the most fruitful provinces. 

The famous Swedish prisoner, Strahlemberg, 
who made such advantageous use of his misfor- 
tunes, and who examined those extensive countries 
with so much attention, was the first who gave an 
air of probability to a fact, which before had been 
always thought incredible; namely, concerning 
the ancient commerce of these provinces. Pliny 
and Pomponius Mela relate, that, in the reign of 
Augustus, a king of the Suevi made a present to 
Metellus Celer of some Indians who had been 
cast by a storm upon the coasts bordering on the 
Elbe. But how could inhabitants of India navi- 
gate the Germanic seas? This adventure was 
deemed fabulous, by all our moderns, especially 
after the change made in the commerce of our he- 
misphere, by the discovery of the Cape of Good 
Hope. But formerly it was no more extraordi- 
nary to see an Indian trading to the parts to the 
north-west of his country, than to see a Roman 
go from India by the way of Arabia. The In- 
dians went to Persia, and thence embarked on 
the Hyreanian Sea, and ascending the Rha, 
now the Wolga, got to Great Permia through 
the river Kama; from whence they might take 
shipping again on the Black Sea, or the Baltic. 
There have, in all times, been enterprising men. 
The Tyrians undertook most surprising voyages. 

If after surveying all these vast provinces, we 
direct our view towards the east, we shall find 
the limits of Europe and Asia again confounded. 
A new name is wanting for this considerable part 
of the globe. The ancients divided their known 
world into Europe, Asia, and Africa; but they 
had not seen the tenth part of it; hence it hap- 
pens, that when we pass the Palus Mzotis, we are 
at a loss to know where Europe ends, or Asia, be- 


* Memoirs of Strahlemberg, confirmed by those sent 
ine from Russia, 
1* 


gins ; all that tract of country lying beyond mount 
Taurus was distinguished by the general appella- 
tion of Scythia, and afterwards by that of Tartary. 
it might not be improper, perhaps, to give the 
name of Terre Arctice, or Northern Lands, to the 
country extending from the Baltic Sea, to the con- 
fines of China; as that of Terre Australes, or 
Southern Lands, are to that equally extensive part 
of the world, situated under the Antarctic Pole, 
and which serves to counterpoise the globe. 


OF THE GOVERNMENTS OF SIBERIA, OF THE 
SAMOJEDES, THE OSTIAKS, KAMTSHATKA, &Xc. 


Siseria, with the territories beyond it, extends 
from the frontiers of the provinces of Archangel, 
Resan, and Astracan, eastward as far as the sea 
of Japan: it joined the southern parts of Russia 
by Mount Caucasus ; from thence, to the country 
of Kamtshatka, is about one thousand two hundred 
computed French leagues; and from southern 
Tartary, which serves as its boundary to the Fro- 
zen Sea, about four hundred, which is the least 
breadth of the Russian empire. This country 
produces the richest furs ; and this occasioned the 
discovery of it in the year 1563. 

In the sixteenth century, in the reign of the czar, 
John Basilides, and not in that of Feeder Johan- 
nowitz, a private person in the neighbourhood of 
Archangel, named Anika, one tolerably rich for 
his condition of life and country, took notice, that 
certain men of an extraordinary figure, and dressed 
in a manner unknown to that country, and whe 
spoke a language understood by no one but them- 
selves, came every year down a river which falls 
into the Dwina,* and brought martins and black 
foxes, which they trucked for nails and pieces of 
glass; just as the first savages of America used 
to exchange their gold with the Spaniards; he 
cansed them to be followed by his sons and ser- 
vants, as far as their own country. These were 
the Samojedes, a people who seem to resemble the 
Laplanders, but are of a different race. They are, 
like that people, unacquainted with the use of 
bread ; and like them, they yoke reindeer to draw 
their sledges. They live in caverns and huts, 
amidst the snow ;{ but in other respects, nature 
has made a visible difference between this species 
of men and the Laplanders. Their upper jaw pro- 
jects forward, so as to be ona level with their nose, 
and their ears are placed higher. Both the men 
and women have no hair in any other part of 
their bodies, but their heads; and their nipple is 
of a deep black, like ebony. The Lapland men 
and women are distinguished by no such marks. 
By memoirs’ sent from these countries so little 
known, I have been informed, that the author ot 
the curious natural history of the king’s garden, 
is mistaken, where, in speaking of the many cu-' 
riosities in human nature, he confeunds the Lap- 
j land race with that of the Samojedes. There are 





* Memoirs sent from Petersburg. T Ibid 
9 
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many more different species of men than is com- 
monly thought. The Samojedes, and the Hot- 
tentots, seem to be the two extremes of our conti- 
nent; and if we observe the black nipples of the 
Samojedian women, and the apron with which 
nature has furnished the Hottentot females, and 
which hangs half way down their thighs, we may 
have some idea of the great variety of our animal 
species, a variety unknown to those inhabiting 
great cities, whoare generally strangers to almost 
every thing that is not immediately within their 
view. 

The Samojedes are as singular in their moral as 
in their physical distinctions ; they pay no wor- 
ship tothe Supreme Being; they border upon 
Manicheism, or rather upon the religion of the an- 
cient Magi in this one point, that they acknow- 
ledge a good and an evil principle. The horrible 
climate they inhabit may in some measure excuse 
this belief, which is of such ancient date, and 
so natural to those who are ignorant and un- 
happy. 

Theft, or murder, is never heard of amongst 
them ; being in a manner devoid of passions, they 
are strangers to injustice ; they have no terms in 
their language to denote vice and virtue, their ex- 
treme simplicity has not yet permitted them to 
form abstract ideas, they are wholly guided by 
pensation, and this is perhaps an incontestible 
proof that men naturally love justice, when not 
blinded by inordinate passions. 

Some of these savages were prevailed on to suf- 
fer themselves to be carried to Moscow, where 
many things they saw struck them with admira- 
tion. They gazed upon the emperor as their god, 
and voluntarily engaged for themselves and coun- 
trymen a present of two martens, or sables, every 
year for each inhabitant. Colonies were soon set- 
tled beyond the Oby,* and the Irtis, } and some 
forts built. In the year 1595, a Cossack officer 
was sent into this country, who conquered it for 
the czar with only a few soldiers and some artillery, 
as Cortez did Mexico ; but he only made a con- 
quest of barren deserts. 

In sailing up the Oby to the junction of the river 
Irtis with the Tobol, they found a petty settle- 
ment, which they converted into the town of To- 
bol { now the capital of Siberia, and a consider- 
able place. Who could imagine that this country 
was for along time the residence of those very 
Huns, who under Attila carried their depredations 
as far as the gates of Rome, and that these Huns 
came from the north of China? The Usbeck 


* Called also the Ob. This large river issues from 
the lake Altin in Calmuck 'Tatary, in Asia, from whence 
running north it forms the boundary between Europe 
and Asia, and after traversing a vast tract of above two 
thougand miles, it falls into a bay of the Frozen Sea. 

t Inthe Russian language Irtish. This river runs 
from N.toS, through all Russia, and falling into the 
former river, forms part of the boundary between Asia 
and Europe. 

} In the Russian language Tobolskoy. 
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Tartars succeeded the Huns, and the Russians 
the Usbecks. ‘The possession of these savage 
countries has been disputed with as much mur- 
derous fury, as that of the most fruitful provinces. 
Siberia was formerly better peopled than it is at 
present, especially towards the southern parts ; if 
we may judge from the rivers and sepulchral mon- 
uments. 

All this part of the world, from the sixtieth de- 
gree of latitude, or therebouts, as far as those 
mountains of perpetual ice which border the north 
seas, is totally different from the regions of the 
temperate zone ; the earth produces neither the 
same plants, nor the same animals, nor are 
there the same sort of fishes in their lakes and 
rivers, 

Below the country of the Samojedes lies that of 
the Ostiaks, along the river Oby. These people 
have no resemblance in any respect with the £a- 
mojedes, save that like them and all the first race 
of men they are hunters, fishermen, and shepherds ; 
some of them have no religion, not being formed 
into any society, and the others who live together 
in herds or clans, have a kind of worship, and 
pray to the principal object of their wants ; they 
adore the skin of a sheep, because this creature is 
of all others the most serviceable to them ; just as 
the Egyptian husbandmen made choice of an ox, 
as an emblem of the Deity who created that crea- 
ture for the use of man. 

The Ostiaks have likewise other idols, whose 
origin and worship are as little deserving our no- 
tice as their worshippers. ‘There were some con- 
verts to Christianity made amongst them in the 
year 1712; but these, like the lowest of our pea- 
sants, are Christians without knowing what they 
profess. Several writers pretend that these peo- 
ple were natives of Great Permia, but as Great 
Permia is ina manner a desert, how comes it 
then its inhabitants: should settle themselves at 
such a distance, and so inconveniently ? This isa 
difficulty not worth clearing up. Every nation 
which has not cultivated the polite arts, deserves 
to remain in obscurity. 

In the country of the Ostiaks in particular, and 
amongst their neighbours the Burates and Jaku- 
tians, they often discover a kind of ivory under 
ground, the nature of which is as yet unknown. 
Some take it to be a sort of fossil, and others the 
tooth of a species of elephants, the breed of which 
have been destroyed : but where is the country 
that does not afford some natural productions, 
which at once astonish and confound philosophy. 

Several mountains in this country abound with 
the amianthes or asbestos, a kind of incombusti- 
ble flax, of which a sort ofcloth and paper is 
sometimes made. 

To the south ofthe Ostiaks are the Burates, 
another people, who have not yet been made 
Christians. Eastward there are several hordes, 
whom the Russians have not as yet entirely sub- 
dued. 
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None of these people have the least knowledge 
of the calender : they reckon their time by snows, 
and not by the apparent motion of the sun : as it 
snows regularly, and for a long time every winter, 
they say, “I am so many snows old,” just as we 
say, I am so many years. 

And here I must relate the accounts given by 
the Swedish officer Strahlemberg, who was taken 
prisoner in the battle of Pultowa, and lived fifteen 
years in Siberia, and made the entire tour of that 
country. He says, that there are still some remains 
of an ancient people, whose skin is spotted or va- 
riegated with different colours, and that he himself 
had seen some of thems and the fact has been 
confirmed to me by Russians born at Tobolsky, 
The variety of the human species seems to be 
greatly diminished, as we find very few of these 
extraordinary people, and they have probably been 
exterminated by some other race : for instance, 
there are very few Albinos, or White Moors ; one 
of them was presented to the academy of sciences 
at Paris, which I saw. It is the same with re- 
spect to several other species of animals which are 
rare. 

As to the Borandians, of whom mention is made 
so frequently in the learned history of the king’s 
garden, my memoirs say, that this race of people 
is entirely unknown to the Russians. 

All the southern part of these countries is peo- 
pled by numerous hordes of Tartars. The ancient 
Turks came from this part of Tartary to conquer 
these extensive countries, of which they are at pre- 
sent in possession. The Calmucs and Monguls 
are the very Scythians who, under Madies, made 


wise affords fine furs, with which the inhabitants 
clothed themselves in winter, though they went 
naked all the summer season. The first discover- 
ers were surprised to find in the southern parts 
men with long beards, while in the northern parts, 
from the country of the Samojedes, as far as the 
mouth of the river Amur, they have no more beards 
thanthe Americans. Thus, in the empire of Rus- 
sia, there is a greater number of different species, 
more singularities, and a greater diversity of man- 
ners and customs, than in any country in the 
known world. 

The first discovery of this country was made 
by a Cossack officer, who went by land from Si- 
beria to Kamtshatka in 1701, by order of Peter the 
Great, who, notwithstanding his misfortune at 
Narva, still continued to extend his care from one 
extremity of the continent to the other. After, 
wards, in 1725, sometime before death surpri 
him, in the midst of his great exploits, he sent 
Captain Bering, a Dane, with express orders to 
find out, if possible, a passage by the sea of Kamt- 
shatka, to the coast of America. Bering did not 
succeed in his first attempt; but the empress 
Anne sent him out again in 1733. M.Spengen- 
berg, captain of a ship, his associate in this 
voyage, set out the first from Kamtshatka, but 
could not put to sea till the year 1739, so much 
time was taken up in getting to the port where 
they were to embark, in building and fitting out 
the ships, and providing the necessaries. Spen- 
genberg sailed as far as the North part of Japan, 
through a strait, formed by a long chain of is- 
lands, and returned without having discovered the 





themselves masters of Upper Asia, and conquered 
Cyaxares, king of the Medes. They are the men 
whom Gengis Khan and his sons led afterwards 
as far as Germany, and was termed the Mogul 
empire under Tamerlane. These people afford a 
lively instance of the vicissitudes which have hap- 
pened to all nations ; some of their hordes, so far 
from being formidable now, are become vassals to 
Russia. 

Among these is a nation of Calmucs, dwelling 
between Siberia and the Caspian Sea, where, in 
the year 1720, there was discovered a subterrane- 
ous house of stone, with urns, lamps, ear-rings, an 
equestrian statue of an oriental prince, with a dia- 
dem on his head, two women seated on thrones, 
and a roll of manuscripts, which were sent by Pe- 
ter the Great to the academy of inscriptions at Pa- 
ris, and proved to be written in the Thibet lan- 
guage: all these are striking proofs, that the libe- 
ral arts formerly resided in this now barbarous 
country, and are lasting evidences of the truth of 
what Peter the Great was wont several times to 
say, viz. that the arts had made the tour of the 
globe. 

The last province is Kamtshatka, the most 
eastern part of the continent. The inhabitants 
were absolutely void of all religion when they were 
first discovered, the north part of this country like- 





In 1741, Bering cruised all over this sea, in com- 
pany with De Lisle de la Croyere, the astronomer, 
of the same family of L’Isle, which has produced 
such excellent geographers: another captain like- 
wise went upon the same discovery. They both 
made the coast of America, to the northward of 
California. ‘Thus the north-east passage, so long 
sought after, was at length discovered, but there 
was no refreshments to be met with in those bar- 
ren coasts. Their fresh water failed them, and 
part of the crew perished with the scurvy. They 
saw the northern bank of California for above a 
hundred miles, and saw some leathern canoes, 
with just such a sort of people in them as the Ca- 
nadians, All their endeavours, however, proved 
fruitless: Bering ended his life in an island, to 
which he gave his name. The other captain, 
happening to be closer in with the Californian 
coast, sent ten of his people on shore, who never 
returned. The captain, after waiting for them in 
vain, found himself obliged to return back to 
Kamtshatka, and De Lisle died as he was going 
on shore. Such are the disasters that have gene- 
rally attended every new attempt upon the nor- 
thern seas. But what advantages may yet arise 
from these powerful and dangerous discoveries, 
time alone can prove. 
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We have now described all the different pro- 
vinces that compose the Russian dominions, from 
Finland to the sea of Japan. The largest part of 
this empire have been all united at different times, 
as has been the case in all other kingdoms in the 
world. The Scythians, Huns, Massagetes, Sla- 
vians, Cimbrians, Getes, and Sarmatians, are now 
subjects of the czar. The Russians, properly so 
called, are the ancient Roxolani or Slavi. 

Upon reflection, we shall find that most states 
were formed in the same manner. The French 
are an assemblage of Goths, of Danes called Nor- 
mands, of northern Germans, called Burgundians ; 
of Franks, Allmans, and some Romans, mixed 
with the ancient Celte. In Rome and Italy there 
are several families descended from the people of 
the North, but none that we know of from the 
ancient Romans. The supreme pontiff is fre- 
quently the offspring of a Lombard, a Goth, a 
Teuton, or a Cimbrian. The Spaniards are a 
race of Arabs, Carthaginians, Jews, Tyrians, Visi- 
goths, and Vandals, incorporated with the ancient 
inhabitants of the country. When nations are 
thus intermixed, it is a long time before they are 
civilised, or even before their language is formed. 
Some, indeed, receive these sooner, others later. 
Polity and the liberal arts are so difficult to esta- 
blish, and the new raised structure is so often des- 

troyed by revolutions, that we may wonder all 
nations are not so barbarous as Tartars, 





CHAPTER IL 


Continuation of the description of Russia, popula- 
tion, finances, armies, customs, religion : state of 
Russia before Peter the Greet. 


Tue more civilized a country is, the better it is 
peopled. Thus China and India are more popu- 
lous than any other empires, because, after a mul- 
titude of revolutions, which changed the face of 
sublunary affairs, these two nations made the 
earliest establishments in civil society: the anti- 
quity of their government, which has subsisted up- 
wards of four thousand years, supposes, as we 
have already observed, many essays and efforts in 
preceding ages. The Russians came very late; 
but the arts having been introduced amongst them 
in their full perfection, it has happened that they 
have made more progress in fifty years, than any 
other nation had done before them in five hundred. 
The country is far from being populous in propor- 
tion to its extent ; but, such as it is, it hasas great 
a number of inhabitants as any other state in Chris- 
tendom. From the capitation lists, and the regis- 
ter of merchants, artificers, and male peasants, I 
might safely assert, that Russia, at present, con- 
tains at least twenty-four millions of male inhabit- 
ants: of these twenty-four millions, the greater 
part are villains or bondmen, as in Poland, several 
provinces a wn and formerly throughout 





all Europe. The estate of a gentleman in Russia 
and Poland is computed, not by his increase in 
money, but by the number of his slaves. 

The following is a list, taken in 1747, of all the 
males who paid the capitation or poll tax : — 


Merchants or tradesmen - - - 198090 
aioe - - - - - 16500 





d with iiss cena 
eo emaene 4 - 1950 
Peasants called Odonoskis, ‘he sa. 
bute to maintain the militia - - 430220 


Others who do not contribute thereto - 26080 
Workmen of different trades, whose - 


parentsarenotknown - -~ - 1000 
Others who are not incorporated with - 

the companies of tradesmen - - 4700 
Peasants immediately dependent on the 

crownabout - - . - - 555000 


Persons employed in the mines belong- 

ing to the crown, partly Christians, 

partly Mahometansand Pagans - 64000 
Other peasants belonging to the crown, 

who work in the mines and in private 


manufactories ae te - - 24200 
New convents to the Greek church - 57000 
Tartars and Ostiaks (peasants) - - 241000 


Mourses, Tartars, Mordauts, and others, 
whether Pagans or Christians, employ- 


ed by the admiralty te see 
Tartars subject to contribution, called 
Tepteris, Bobilitz,&e. = - - = 28900 


Bondmen to several merchants, and other 
priviliged persons, who, though not 
land-holders, are allowed to have 


slaves - - - 9100 
Peasants in the lends set apart fr the 
support of the crown - - 418000 


Peasants on the lands belonging ye her 
majesty, mepaney of the nghts of 


the crown - - = = 60500 
Peasants on the lands cutaniel to the 

crown - - - ~ - - 43600 
Bendmen belonging to gentlemen - 3550000 


Bondmen belonging to the assembly of 

the clergy, and who ang _ ex- 

penses - - - 37500 
Bondmen belonging to Dishope - = 116400 
Bondmen belonging to convents, whose 

numbers were reduced by Peter the 

Great - - - 721500 
Bondmen belonging to cathedral and 

parishchurches - - - = 23700 
Peasants employed as labourers in the 

docks of the admiralty, or in other 


public works, about - = = 4000 
Labourers in the mines and in poets 

manufactures ee ee 16000 
Peasants on the lands assigned to the 

principal manufactures - - - 14500 
Labourers in the mines belonging to the 

crown - - * = - - 300 








00 








Bastards brought up by the clergy : 40 
Sectaries called Raskolniky - + 2200 


Total 6646390 


Here we have a round number of six millions 
six hundred forty-six thousand three hundred and 
ninety male persons, who pay the poll-tax. In this 
number are included boys and old men, but girls 
and women are not reckoned, nor boys born be- 
tween the making of one register of the lands and 
another. Now, if we only reckon triple the num- 
ber of heads subject to be taxed, including women 
and girls, we shall find near twenty millions of 
souls, - 

To this number we may add the military list, 
which amounts to three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand men : besides, neither the nobility nor clergy, 
who are computed at two hundred thousand, are 
subject to this capitation, 

Foreigners, of whatever country or profession, 
are likewise exempt: as also the inhabitants of 
the conquered countries, namely, Livonia, Es- 
thonia, Ingria, Carelia, and a part of Finland, the 
Ukraine, and the Don Cossacks, the Calmucks, 
and other Tartars, Samojedes, the Laplanders, 
the Ostiaks, and all the idolatrous people of Si- 
beria, a country of greater extent than China. 

By the same calculation, it is impossible that 
the total of the inhabitants of Russia should 
amount to less than twenty-four millions. At 
this rate, there are eight persons to every square 
mile. The English ambassador, whom I have 
mentioned before, allows only five; but he cer- 
tainly was not furnished with such faithful me- 
moirs as those with which I have been favoured. 

Russia therefore is exactly five times less popu- 
lous than Spain, but contains near four times the 
number of inhabitants; it is almost as populous 
as France or Germany ; but, if we consider its 
vast extent, the number of souls is thirty times 
less. 

There is one important remark to be made in 
regard to this enumeration, namely, that out of six 
million six hundred and forty thousand people li- 
able to the poll-tax, there are about nine hundred 
thousand that belong to the Russian clergy, with- 
out reckoning either the ecclesiastics of the con- 


-quered countries, of the Ukraine, or of Siberia. 


Therefore, out of seven persons liable to the 
poll-tax, the clergy have one; but, nevertheless, 
they are far from possessing the seventh part of the 
whole revenues of the state, as is the case in many 
other kingdoms, where they have at least a seventh 
of ali estates ; for their peasants pay a capitation 
to the sovereign ; and the other,taxes of the crown 
of Russia, in which the clergy have no share, are 
very considerable. 

This valuation is very different from that of all 
other writers on the affairs of Russia ; so that fo- 
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this state to their courts, have been greatly mis- 
taken. The archives of the empire are the only 
things to be consulted. 

It is very probable, that Russia has been bet- 
ter peopled than it is at present ; before the small- 
pox, that came from the extremities of Arabia, and 
the great pox that came from America, had spread 
over these climates, where they have now taken 
root. The world owes these two dreadful scourges, 
which have depopulated it more than all its wars, 
the one to Mahomet, and the other to Christopher 
Columbus. The plague, which is a native of Africa, 
seldom approached the countries of the North : 
besides, the people of those countries, from Sar- 
matia to the Tartars, who dwell beyond the great 
wall, having overspread the world by their irrup- 
tions, this ancient nursery of the human species 
must have been surprisingly diminished. 

In this vast extent of country, there are said to 
be about seventy-four thousand monks, and five 
thousand nuns, notwithstanding the care taken by 
Peter the Great to reduce their number ; a care 
worthy the legislator of an empire where the human 
race is so remarkably deficient. These thirteen 
thousand persons, thus immured and lost to the 
state, have, as the reader may have observed, 
seventy-two thousand bondmen to till their lands, 
which is evidently too great a number: there can- 
not be a stronger proof how difficult it is to eradicate 
abuses of a léng standiug. 

I find, by a list of the revenues of the empire in 
1735, that reckoning the tribute paid by the Tar- 
tars, with all taxes and duties in money, the sum 
total amounted to thirteen millions of rubles, which 
makes sixty-five millions of French livres, exclu- 
sive of tributes in kind. The moderate sum was 
at that time sufficient to maintain three hundred 
and thirty-nine thousand five hundred, as well sea 
as land forces : but both the revenues and troops 
are augmented since that time. 

The customs, diets, and manners of the Rus- 
sians, ever bore a greater affinity to those of Asia 
than to those of Europe: such was the old custom 
of receiving tributes in kind, of defraying the ex- 
penses of ambassadors on their journies, and dur- 
ing their residence in the country, and of never 
appearing at church, or in the roye! presence with 
a sword ; an oriental custom, directly the reverse 
of that ridiculous and barbarous one amongst us, 
of addressing ourselves to God, to our king, to our 
friends, and to our women, withan offensive wea- 
pon, which hangs down to the bottom of the leg, 
The long robe worn on public days, had a more 
noble air than the short habits of the western na- 
tions of Europe. A vest lined and turned up with 
fur, with a long scimar, adorned with jewels for 
festival days ; and those high turbans, which add 
to the stature, were much more striking to the eye 
than our perukes and close coats, and more suit- 
able to cold climates ; but this ancient dress of all 


j nations seems to be not so well centrived for war, 
reign ministers, who have transmitted memoirs of | nor so convenient for working ~— Most of 





their other customs were rustic ; but we must not 
imagine that their manners were as barbarous as 
some writers would have us believe, Albert Krants 
relates a story of an Italian ambassador, whom 
the czar ordered to have his hat nailed to his head, 
for not pulling itoft while he was making his 
speech tohim. Others attribute this adventure 
toa Tartar, and others again to a French ambas- 
sador. 

Olearius pretends, that the czar Michael Theodo- 
rowitz,banished the marquis of Exideuil, ambassa- 
dor from Henry IV. of France, into Siberia ; but 
it is certain, that this monarch sent no ambassador 
to Moscow, and that there never was a marquis of 
Exideuil in France. Inthe same manner do travel- 
lers speak about the country of Borandia, and of 
the trade they have carried on with the people of 
Nova Zembla, which is scarcely inhabited at all, 
and the long conversations they have had with 
some of the Samojedes, as if they understood their 
language. Were the enormous compilations of 
voyages to be cleared of every thing that is not 
true nor useful in them, both the works and the 
public would be gainers by it. 

The Russian government resembled that of the 
Turks, in respect to the standing forces, or guards, 
called Strelitzes, who, like the janissaries, some- 
times disposed of the crown, and frequently dis- 
turbed the state as much as they defended it. 
Their number was about forty thousand. Those 
who were dispersed in the provinces, subsisted by 
rapine and plunder ; those in Moscow lived like 
citizens, followed trades, did no duty, and carried 
their insolence to the greatest excess: in short, 
there was no other way to preserve peace and good 
order in the kingdom, but by breaking them; a 
very necessary, and at the same time a very dan- 
gerous step. 

The public revenue does not exceed five mil- 
lions of rubles, or about twenty-five millions of 
French livres. This was sufficient when czar 
Peter came to the crown to maintain the ancient 
mediocrity,but was not a third part of what was ne- 
cessary to go certainlengths, and to render himself 
and people considerable in Europe: but at the 
same time many of their taxes were paid in kind, 
according to the Turkish custom, which is less 
burthensome to the people than that of paying tri- 
butes in money. 


OF THE TITLE OF CZAR. 


As to the title of czar, it may possibly come trom 
the tzars, or tchars of the kingdom of Casan. 
When John, or Ivan Basilides, completed the con- 
quest of this kingdom in the sixteenth century, 
which had been begun by his grandfather, who 
afterwards lost it, he assumed this title, which his 
successors have retained ever since. Before John 
Basilides, the sovereign of Russia, took the title of 
Welike Knez, i. e. great prince, great lord, great 
chief, which - Christian nations afterwards ren- 
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dered by that of great duke. Czar Michael The- 
odorowitz, when he received the Holstein embassy, 
took to himself the following titles: “ Great knez» 
and great lord, conservator of all the Russias» 
prince of Wolodomer, Moscow, Novogorod, &c, 
tzar of Casan, tzar of Astracan,and tzar of Siberia.» 
Tzar was, therefore, a tide belonging to these 
eastern princes ; and therefore, it is more proba- 
ble to have been derived from the tshas of Persia, 
than from the Roman Cesars, whom the Siberian 
tzars, on the banks of the Oby, can hardly be sup- 
posed to have ever heard. 

No title, however pompous, is of any conse- 
quence, if those who bear it are not great and 
powerful of themselves. ‘The word emperor, 
which originally signified no more than general of 
the army, became the title of the sovereign of the 
Roman republic: it is now given to the supreme 
governor of all the Russias, more justly than to any 
other potentate, if we consider the power and ex- 
tent of his dominions. 


RELIGION. 


The established religion of this country has, 
ever since the eleventh century, been that of the 
Greek church, so called in opposition to the Latin ; 
though there were always a greater number of 
Mahometan and Pagan provinces, than of those 
inhabited by christians. Siberia, as far as China, 
was in a state of idolatry; and, in some of the 
provinces, they were utter stangers to all kind of 
religion. 

Perry, the engineer, and baron Strahlemberg, 
who both resided so many years in Russia, tell us, 
that they found more sincerity and probity among 
the Pagans than the other inhabitants; not that 
paganism made them more virtuous, but their man- 
ner of living, which was that of the primitive ages, 
as they are called, freed them from all the tumul- 
tuous passions ; and, in consequence, they were 
known for their integrity. 

Christianity did not get footing in Russia and 
the other countries of the North till very late. It 
is said that a princess, named Olha, first intro- 
duced it, about the end of the tenth century, as 
Clotilda, niece to an Arian prince, did among the 
Franks ; the wife of Miceslaus, duke of Poland, 
among the Poles; and the sister of the emperor 
Henry II. among the Hungarians. Women are 
naturally easily persuaded by the ministers of 
religion, and as easily persuade the other part of 
mankind. 

It is further added, that this princess Olha 
caused herself to be baptized at Constantinople, 
by the name of Helena; and that, as soon as she 
embraced Christianity, the emperor John Zimis- 
ces fell in love withher. It is most likely that 
she was a widow ; however, she refused the em- 
peror. The example of the princess Olha, or 
Olga, as she is called, did not at first make many 
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proselytes. Hier son,* who reigned a long time, 
was not of the same way of thinking as his mo- 
ther ; but her grandson, Wolodomer, who was 
born of a concubine, having murdered his brother 
and mounted the throne, sued for the alliance of 
Basiles, emperor of Constantinople, but could 
obtain it only on condition of receiving baptism :{ 
and this event, which happened in the year 987, 
is the epocha when the Greek church was first 
established in Russia. Photius, the patriarch, so 
famous for his immense erudition, his disputes 
with the church of Rome, and for his misfortunes, 
sent a person to baptize Wolodomer, in order 
to add this part of the world to the patriarchal see. 

Wolodimer, or Wolodomar, therefore completed 
the work which his grandmother had begun. A 
Greek was made the first metropolitan,or patriarch 
of Russia ; and from this timethe Russians adopt- 
ed an alphabet, taken partly fromthe Greek. This 
would have been of advantage to them, had 
they rot still retained the principles of their own 
language, which is the Sclavonian in every thing, 
but a few terms relating to their liturgy and 
church government. One of the Greek patri- 
archs, named Jeremiah, having a suit depending 
before the divan, came to Moscow to solicit it ; 
where, after some time, he resigned his authority 
over the Russian churches, and c ated pa- 
triarch, the archbishop of Novogorod, named Job. 
This was in the year 1588, from which time the 
Russian church became as independent as its em- 
pire. The patriarch of Russia has ever since 
been consecrated by the Russian bishops, and 
not by the patriarch of Constantinople. He rank- 
ed in the Greek church next to the patriarch of 
Jerusalem, but he was in fact the only free and 
powerful patriarch; and, consequently, the only 
real one. Those of Jerusalem, Constantinople, 
Antioch, Alexandria, are mercenary chiefs of a 
church, enslaved by the Turks; and even the 
patriarchs of Jerusalem and Antioch are no longer 
considered as such, having no more credit or in- 
fluence in Turkey, than the rabins of the Jewish 
synagogues settled there. 

It was from a person who was a patriarch 
of all the Russias, that Peter the Great was de- 
scended in @ right line. These new prelates soon 
wanted to share the sovereign authority with the 
czars. They thought it not enough that their 
prince walked bare-headed once a year before the 
patriarch, leading his horseby the bridle. These 
external marks of respect only served to increase 
their thirst for rule; a passion which proved the 
source of great troubles in Russia, as well as in 
other countries. 

Nicon, a person whom the monks look upon as 
a saint, and who was patriarch in the reign of 
Alexis, the father of Peter the Great, wanted to 





* His name was Sawastowslaw. 

t This anecdote is taken from a private MS. intitled 
“ The Ecclesiastical Government of Russia,” which is 
likewise deposited in the public library. 
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raise his dignity above that of the throne; for he 
not only assumed the privilege of sitting by the 
side of the czar in the senate, but pretended that 
neither war nor peace could be made without his 
consent, His authority was so great, that, being 
supported by his immense wealth, and by his 
intrigues with the clergy and the people, he kept ~ 
his master in a kind of subjection. He had the 
boldness to excommunicate some senators who op- 
posed his excessive insolence ; till at last, Alexis, 
finding himself not powerful enough to depose 
him by his own authority, was obliged to convene 
asynod of all the bishops. There the patriarch 
was accused of having received money from the 
Poles; and being convicted, was deposed, and 
confined for the remainder of his days in a mo- 
nastery, after which the prelates chose another pa- 
triarch in his stead. 

From the first infancy of Christianity in Rus- 
sia, there have been several sects there, as well as 
in other countries ; for sects are as frequently the 
fruits of ignorance as of pretended knowledge: 
but Russia is the only Christian state of any con- 
siderable extent, in which religion has not excited 
civil wars, though it has felt some occasional tu- 
mults. 

The Raskolnikys, who consist at present of 
about two thousand males, and who are mention- 
ed in the foregoing list,* are the most ancient sect 
of any in the country. It was established in the 
twelfth century, by some enthusiasts, who had a 
superficial knowledge of the New Testament : 
they made use then, and still do, of the old pre- 
tence of all sectaries, that of following the let- 
ter, and accused all other Christians of remiss- 
ness. They would not permit a priest, who had 
drank brandy, to confer baptism; they affirmed, 
in the words of our Saviour, that there is neither a 
first nor a last, among the faithful; and held that 
one of the elect might kill himself for the love of 
his Saviour. According to them, it is a great sin 
to repeat the halleluja three times; and, therefore 
repeat .it only twice. The benediction is to be 
given only with three fingers. In other respects, 
no society can be more regular, or strict in its mo- 
rals. They live like the quakers, and, like them, 
do not admit any other Christians into their as- 
semblies, which is the reason that these have ac- 
cused them of all the abominations of which the 
heathens accused the primitive Galileans: these 
latter, the gnostics, and with which the Roman 
catholics have charged the protestants. They 
have been frequently accused of cutting the 
throat of an infant, and drinking its blood; and 
of mixing together in their private ceremonies, 
without distinction of kindred, age, or even of 
sex. ‘They have been persecuted at times, and 
then they shut themselves up in their hamlets, set 
fire to their houses and thrown themselves into 
the flames. Peter took the only method of re- 


See page 12. 
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claiming them, which was by letting them live in 
ace. 

But te conclude, in all this vast empire there 
are but twenty-eight episcopal sees; and in Pe- 
ter’s time there were but twenty-two, This small 
number was, perhaps, ene of the causes to which 
the Russian church owesits tranquillity. So very 
circumscribed was the knowledge of the clergy, 
that czar Theodore, brother to Peter the Great, 
was the first who introduced the custom of sing- 
ing Psalms in churches. 

Theodore and Peter, especially the latter, ad- 
mitted indifferently, into their councils and their 
armies, those of the Greek, the Latin, the Luthe- 
ran, and the Calvinist communion, leaving every 
one at liberty to serve God after his own con- 
science, provided he did his duty to the state. At 
that time there was not one Latin church in this 
great enipire of two thousand leagues, till Peter 
established some new manufactures at Astracan, 
when there were about sixty Roman catholic fa- 
milies, under the direction of the capuchins; but 
the jesuits endeavouring to establish themselves 
in his deminions, he drove them out by an edict, 
published in the month of April 1718. le tole- 
rated the capuchins as an insignificant set of 
monks, but considered the jesuits as dangerous 
politicians. 

The Greek church has at once the honourand sa- 
tisfaction to see its communion extended through- 
out an empire of two thousand leagues in length, 
while that of Reme is not in possession of half 
that tract in Europe. Those of the Greek com- 
munion have, at all times, been particularly at- 
tentive to maintain an equality between theirs and 
the Latin church ; and always upon their guard 
against the zeal of the see of Rome, which they 
look upon as ambition; because, in fact, that 
church, whose power is very much circumscribed 
in our hemisphere, and yet assumes the title of 
universal, has always endeavoured to act up to 
that title. 

The Jews never made any settlements in Rus- 
sia, as they have done in most of the other states 
of Europe, from Constantinople te Rome. The 
Russians have carried on their trade by themselves, 
or by the help of the nations settled amongst them. 
Theirs is the only country of the Greek com- 
munion where synagogues are not seen by the 
side of Christian temples. 


CONCLUSION OF THE STATE OF RUSSIA BEFORE 
PETER THE GREAT. 


Russia is indebted solely to czar Peter for its 
great influence in the affairs of Europe ; being of 
no consideration in any other reign since it em- 
braced Christianity. Before this period, the Rus- 
sians made the same figure on the Black Sea that 
the Normans did afterwards on the coasts of the 
ocean. In the reign of the emperor Heraclius, 
they fitted “ an armament of forty thousand 
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small barks; appeared before Constantinople, 
which they besieged, and imposd a tribute on 
the Greek emperors ; but the grand knez Wolo- 
dimar, being wholly taken up with the care 
of establishing Christianity in his dominions, and 
wearied out with intestine broils in his own family, 
weakened his dominions by dividing them between 
his children. They almost all fell a prey to the Tar- 
tars, who held Russia in subjection near two 
hundred years. At length John Basilides freed it 
from slavery, and enlarged its boundaries: but, 
after his time, it was ruined again by civil wars. 

Before the time of Peter the Great, Russia was 
neither so powerful, so well cultivated, so populous, 
nor so rich as at present. It had no possessions 
in Finland nor in Livonia; and this latter alone 
had been long worth more than all Siberia, The 
Cossacs were still unsubjected, nor were the 
people of Astracan reduced to obedience ; what 
little trade was carried on, was rather to their dis- 
advantage. The White Sea, the Baltic, the Pon- 
tus Euxinus, the sea of Asoph, and the Caspian 
Sea, were entirely useless to a nation *hat had not 
a single ship, nor even a term in their language to 
express a fleet. If nothing more had been want- 
ing but to be superior to the Tartars, and the other 
nations of the north, as far as China, the Russians 
undoubtedly had that advantage, but they were to 
be brought upon an equality with civilized nations, 
and to be in a condition, one day, of even sur- 
passing several of them. Such an undertaking 
appeared altogether impracticable, inasmuch as 
they had not a single ship at sea, and were abso- 
lutely ignorant of military discipline by land : nay, 
the most common manufactures were hardly 
encouraged, and that agriculture itself, the primum 
mobile of trade, was neglected. This requires the 
utmost attention and encouragement on the part 
of a government ; and itis to this that the English 
are indebted for finding in their corn a treasure 
far superior to their woollen manufacture. 

This gross neglect of the necessary arts, suffici- 
ently shows that the people of Russia had no idea 
of the polite arts, which become necessary, in their 
turn, when we have culiivated the others. ‘They 
might, indeed, have sent some of the natives to gain 
instruction among fereigners, put the difference of 
languages, manners, and religion, opposed it. 
Besides, there was a law of state and religion, 
equally sacred and’ pernicious, which prohibited 
any Russian from going out of his country, and 
thus seemed te devote this people to eternal igno- 
rance. They were in possession of the most ex- 
tensive dominions in the universe, and yet every 
thing was wanted amongst them. At length 
Peter was born, and Russia became a civilized 
state. 

Happily, of all the great lawgivers who have 
lived in the world, Peter is the only one whose bis- 
tory is well known, ‘Those of Theseus and 
Romulus, who did far less than him, and of the 
founders of ail well-governed states, are blended 
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with the most absurd fictions: whereas here, we 
have the advantage of written truths, which would 
pass for fictions were they not so well attested. 


CHAPTER Ill. 
The Ancestors of Peter the Great, 


Tue family of Peter the Great have been in 
possession of the throne ever since the year 1613. 
Before that time Russia had undergone revolu- 
tions, which had retarded the reformation of her 
police, and the introduction of the liberal arts. 
This has been the fate of all human societies. No 
kingdom ever experienced more cruel troubles. In 
the year 1597, the tyrant Boris Godonow assassi- 
nated Demetrius, (or Demetri, as he was called) 
the lawful heir, and usurped the empire. A 
young monk took the name of Demetrius, pre- 
tending to be that prince who had escaped from 
his murderers ; and, with the assistance of the 
Poles, and a considerable party, (which every ty- 
rant has against him) he drove out the usurper, 
and seized the crown himself. The imposture 
was discovered as soon as he came to the sove- 
reignty, because the people were not pleased with 
him ; and he was murdered. Three other false 
Demetrius’s started up one after another. Sucha 
succession of impostors supposes a country in the 
utmost distraction. The less men are civilized, 
the more easily they are imposed on. It may 
readily be conceived, how much these frauds aug- 
mented the public contusion and misfortunes. 
The Poles, who had begun the revolutions, by 
setting up the first false Demetrius, were on the 
point of being masters of Russia. The Swedes 
shared in the spoils on the coast of Finland, and 
laid claim to the crown. The state seemed on the 
verge of utter destruction. 

In the midst of these calamities, an assembly, 
composed of the principal boyards, chose for their 
sovereign a young man, of fifteen years of age: 
this happened in 1613, and did not seem a very 
likely method of putting an end to these troubles. 
This young man was Michael Romanow,* grand- 
father to czar Peter, and son to the archbishop 
of Rotow, surnamed Philaretes, and of a nun, 
and related by the mother’s side to the ancient 
czars. 

It must be observed, that this archbishop was a 
powerful nobleman, whom the tyrant Boris nad 
obliged to become priest. His wife, Scheremetow, 
was likewise compelled to take the veil ; this was 
the ancient custom of the western tyrants of the 
Latin church, as that of putting out the eye was 
with the Greek Christians. The tyrant Deme- 


* Thus the Russians call this young man ; but in all 
French authors we find Romano, that language hav- 
mg no such letter as the W; others again call him 
Romanoff. 





trius made Philaretes archbishop of Rostow, and 
sent him ambassador to Poland, where he was 
detained prisoner by the Poles, who were then at 
war with the Russians ; so little was the law of 
nations known to the different people of these 
times. During his father’s confinement, young 
Romanow was elected czar. The archbishop was 
exchanged against some Polish prisoners ; and, 
at his return, his son created him patriarch, and 
the old man was in fact king, under his son’s 
name. 

If such a government appears extraordinary to 
strangers, the marriages of czar Michael Roma- 
now will seem still moreso, The Russian princes 
had never intermarried with foreign states since 
the year 1490, or after they became masters of 
Casan and Astracan ; they seem to have follow- 
ed the Asiatic customs in almost every thing, and 
especially in that of marrying only among their 
own subjects. 

This conformity to the ancient customs of Asia, 
was still more conspicuous at the ceremonies ob- 
served at the marriage of a czar. A number of 
the most besutiful women in the provinces were 
sent for to court, where they were received by the 
grand gouvernante of the court, who provided 
apartments for them in her own house, where they 
all eat together. The czar paid them visits, some- 
times incognito, and sometimes in his real charac- 
ter. The wedding-day was fixed, without its be- 
ing declared on whom the choice had fallen. At 
the appointed time, the happy she was presented 
with a rich wedding-suit, and other dresses were 
given to the rest of the fair candidates, who then 
returned home. There have been four instances 
of these marriages. 

In this manner was Michael Romanow espous- 
ed to Eudocia, the daughter of a poor gentleman, 
named Streschneu. He was employed in plough- 
ing his grounds with his servants, when the lords 
of the bed-chamber came to him with presents 
from the czar, and to acquaint him that his daugh- 
ter was placed on the throne. The name of the 
princess is still held in the highest veneration by 
the Russians. This custom is greatly different 
from ours, but not the less respectable on that ac- 
count. 

It is necessary to observe, that before Romanow 
was elected czar, a strong party had made choice 
of prince Ladislaus, son to Sigismund III. king of 
Poland. At the same time, the provinces border- 
ing on Sweden had offered the crown to a brother 
of Gustavus Adolphus: so that Russia was in 
the same situation then in which we have so fre- 
quently seen Poland, where the right of electing a 
king has been the source of civil wars. But the 
Russians did not follow the example of the Poles, 
who entered into a compact with the prince whom 
they elected ; notwithstanding they had smarted 
from the oppression of tyrants, yet they voluntari- 
ly submitted to a young man, without making any 
conditions with him. m 











Russia never was an elective kingdom ; but 
the male issue of the ancient sovereigns failing, 
and six czars, or pretenders, having perished mi- 
serably in the late troubles, there was, as we have 
observed, a necessity for electing a monarch ; and 
this election occasioned fresh wars with Poland 
and Sweden, who maintained, with force of arms, 
their pretended rights to the crown of Russia, 
The right of governing a nation against its own 
will, can never be long supported. The Poles, on 
their side, after having advanced as far as Moscow, 
and exercised all the ravages in which the military 
expeditions of those times chiefly consisted, con- 
cluded a truce for fourteen years. By this truce, 
Poland remained in possession of the duchy of 
Smolensko, in which the Boristhenes has its 
source. The Swedes also made peace, in virtue 
of which they remained in possession of Ingria, 
deprived the Russians of all communication with 
the Baltic Sea, so that this empire was separated 
more than ever from the rest of Europe. 

Michael Romanow, after this peace, reigned 
quietly, without making any alteration in the 
state, either to their improvement or corruption of 
the administration. After his death, which hap- 
pened in 1645, his son, Alexis Michaelowitz (or 
son of Michael), ascended the throne by heredi- 
tary right. It may be observed, that the czars 
were crowned by the patriarch of Russia, accord- 
ing to the ceremonies in use at Constantinople, 
except that the patriarch of Russia was seated on 
the same ascent with the sovereign, and constant- 
ly affected an equality highly insulting to the su- 
preme power. 


ALEXIS MICHAELOWITZ, 


Alexis was married in the same manner as his 
father, and, from among the young women pre- 
sented, he chose the one who appeared the most 
amiable in his eyes. He married a daughter of 
the boyard Meloslauski, in 1647 ; his second wife, 
whom he married in 1671, was of the family of 
Nariskin, and his favourite Morosow was married 
to another. There cannot be a more suitable title 
found for this favourite than that of vizier, for he go- 
verned the empire in a despotic manner ; and, by 
his great power, excited several commotions 
among the Strelitzes and the populace, as fre- 
quently happens at Constantinople. 

The reign of Alexis was disturbed by bloody in- 
surrections, and by domestic and foreign wars, A 
chief of the Don Cossacks, named Stenko-Rasin, 
endeavoured to make himself king of Astracan, 
and was for along time very formidable ; but, be- 
ing at length defeated and taken prisoner, he end- 
ed his life by the hands of the executioner; like 
all those of this stamp, who have nothing to ex- 
pect but a throne ora scaffold. About twelve 
thousand of his adherents are said te have been 
hanged on the high road te Astracan. In this 
part of ”, ~~ men being uninfluenced by 
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morality, were to be governed only by rigour; 

and from this severity, frequently carried on toa 

degree of cruelty, arose slavery, and a secret thirst 
of revenge. 

Alexis had a war with the Poles that proved 
successful, and terminated in a peace, which se- 
cured to him the possession of Smolensko, Kiow, 
and the Ukraine: but he was unfortunate against 
the Swedes, and the boundaries of the Russian 
empire were contracted within a very narrow com- 
pass on that side of the kingdom. 

The Turks were at that time his most formid- 
able enemies : they invaded Poland, and threaten- 
ed the dominions of the czar that bordered upon 
Crim Tartary, the ancient Taurica Chersonesus. 
In 1671, they took the important city of Kaminiek» 
and all that belonged to Poland in the Ukraine. 
The Cossacks of that country, ever averse to sub- 
jection, knew not whether they belonged to the 
Turks, Poland, or Russia. Sultan Mahomet IV. 
who had conquered the Poles, and had just im- 
posed a tribute upon them, demanded, with all the 
haughtiness of an Ottoman victor, that the czar 
should evacuate his possessions in the Ukraine, 
but received as haughty a denial from that pince. 
Men did not know at that time how to disguise 
their pride by an outside of civility. The sultan, 
in his letter, styled the sovereign of the Russias 


only Christian Hospodar, and entitled himself 


“most gracious majesty, king of the universe.” 
The czar replied in these terms, “that he scorned 
to submit to a Mahometan dog, and that his sci- 
metar was as good as the grand seignior’s sabre.” 
Alexis at that time formed a design which 
seemed to presage the influence which the Russian 
empire would one day obtain in the Christian 
world. He sent ambassadors to the pope, and to 
almost all the great sovereigns in Europe, except- 
ing France (which was in alliance witlythe Turks) 
in order to establish a league against the Ottoman 
Porte. His ambagsadors at the court of Rome 
succeeded only in not being obliged to kiss the 
pope’s toe; and in other courts they met only 
with unprofitable good wishes ; the quarrels of 
the Christian princes between themselves, and 
the jarring interests arising from those quar- 
rels, having constantly prevented them from unit- 
ing against the common enemy of Christianity. 
In the mean time, the Turks threatened to chas- 
tise the Poles, who refused to pay their tribute : 
czar Alexis assisted on the side of Crim Tartary, 
and John Sobieski, general of the crown, wiped 
off his country’s stain, in the blood of the Turks, 
at the famous battle of Choczim,* in 1674, which 
paved his way to the throne. Alexis disputed 
this very throne with him, and proposed to unite 
his extensive dominions to Poland, as the Jagel- 
lons had done; but, in regard to Lithuania, the 


* Or Chotsm, a tewn of Upper Moldavia in Euro- - 


pean Turky, well fortified both by nature and art, situ- 
ated on the Driester, and subject to the Turks, from 
whom it was taken by the Russians in 1739, 
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greatness of his offer was the cause of its being 
rejected. He is said to have been very deserving 
of the new kingdom, by the manner in which he 
governed his own. He was the first who caused 
a body of laws to be digested in Russia, though 
imperfect ; and introduced both linen and silk 
manufactures, which indeed were not long kept 
up; nevertheless, he had the merit of their first 
establishment. He peopled the deserts about the 
Wolga and the Kama, with Lithuanian, Polish, 
aod Tartarian families, whom he had taken prison- 
ers in his wars : before his reign, all prisoners of 
war were the slaves of those to whose lot they fell. 
Alexis employed them in agriculture : he did his 
utmost endeavours to introduce discipline among 
his troops: in a word, he was worthy of being the 
father of Peter the Great; but he had no time to 
perfect what he had begun, being snatched away 
by a sudden death, at the age of forty-six, in the 
beginning of the year 1677, according to our style, 
which is eleven days forwarder than that of Russia. 


FOEDOR, OR THEODORE ALEXIOWITZ, 


Upon the death of Alexis, son of Michael, all 
fell again into confusion. He left, by his first 
marriage, two princes, and six princesses. Theo- 
dore, the eldest, ascendeg the throne at fifteen 
years of age. He was a prince of a weak and 
sickly constitution, but of merit superior to his 
bodily infirmities. His father Alexis had caused 
him to be acknowledged his successor, a year be- 
fore his death: a conduct observed by the kings 
of France from Hugh Capet down to Lewis the 
Young, and by many other crowned heads. 

The second son of Alexis was Iwan, or John, 
who was still worse treated by nature than his 
brother Theodore, being almost blind and dumb, 
very infirm, and frequently attacked with convul- 
sions. Of six daughters, born of this first mar- 
riage, the only one who madeany figure in Europe 
was the princess Sophia, who was remarkable for 
her great talents; but unhappily still more so 
for the mischief she intended against Peter the 
Great. 

Alexis, by his second marriage with another of 
his subjects, daughter of the boyard Nariskin, had 
Peter, and the princess Nathalia. Peter was 
born the 30th of May (or the 10th of June new 
style), in the year 1672, and was but four years 
old when ke lost his father. As the children of a 
second marriage were not much regarded in Rus- 
sia, it was little expected that he would one day 
mount the throne. 

It had ever been the character of the family of 
Romanow to civilize their state. It was also that 
of Theodore. We have already remarked, in 
speaking of Moscow, that this prince encouraged 
the inhabitants of that city to build a great num- 
ber of stone houses. He likewise enlarged that 
capital, and made several useful regulations in 
the general police ; but, by attempting to reform 
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the boyards, he made them all his enemies: be- 
sides, he was not possessed of sufficient knowledge, 
vigour, or resolution, to venture upon making a 
general reformation. The war with the Turks, 
or rather with the Crim Tartars, in which he was 
constantly engaged with alternate success, would 
not permit a prince of his weak state of health to 
attempt so great a work. Theodore, like the rest 
of his predecessors, married one of his own sub- 
jects, a native of the frontiers of Poland ; but hav- 
ing lost her in less than a year after their nuptials, 
he took for his second wife, in 1682, Martha Mat- 
weowna, daughter of the secretary Nariskin.* 
Some months after this marriage, he was seized 
with the disorder which ended his days, and died 
without leaving any children. As the czars mar- 
ried without regard to birth, they might likewise 
(at least at that time) appoint a successor without 
respect to primogeniture. The dignity of consort 
and heir to the sovereign seemed to be entirely 
the reward of merit; and, in that respect, the 
custom of this empire was much preferable to the 
customs of more civilized states. 

Theodore, before he expired, seeing that his 
brother Iwan was by his natural infirmities inca- 
pable of governing, nominated his younger brother 
Peter, heir to the empire of Russia. Peter, who 
was then only in his tenth year, had already given 
the most promising hopes. 

If, on the one hand, thecustom of raising a sub- 
ject to the rank of czarina, was favourable to the 
females, there was another which was no less 
hard upon them; namely, that the daughters of 
the czars were very seldom married, but were 
most of them obliged to pass their lives in a 
monastery. 

The princess Sophia, third daughter of czar 
Alexis, by his first marriage, was possessed of 
abilities, equally great and dangerous. Perceiv- 
ing that her brother Theodore had not long to live, 
she did not retireto a convent ; but finding herself 
situated between two brothers, one of whom was 
incapable of governing, through his natural inabi- 
lity ; and the other, on account of his youth, she 
conceived the design of placing herself at the head 
of the empire. Hence, in the last hours of czar 
Theodore, she attempted to act the part that Pul- 
cheria had formerly played with her brother, the 
emperor Theodosius. 





CHAPTER IV. 


JOHN AND PETER. Horrible sedition among the 
Strelitzes.* 


1682. Czar Theodore’s eyes were scarcely 
closed, when the nomination of a prince of on- 


* This must certainly be a mistake of M. de Vol- 
taire, or an error in the press ; for the lady here spo- 
ken of was the daughter of Matthias Apraxim, a per- 
son on whom Theodore had lately conferred nobility. 

+ Extracted wholly from the memoirs sent from 
Moscow and Petersburgh. 
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ly ten years old to the throne, the exclusion of 
the elder brother, and the intrigues of the prin- 
cess Sophia, their sister, excited a most bloody 
revolt among the Strelitzes. Never did the Janis- 
saries nor the Pretorian guards, exercise more hor- 
rible barbarities. The insurrection began two 
days after the interment of Theodore, when they 
all ran to arms in the Cremelin, which is the im- 
perial palace at Moscow. There they began with 
accusing nine of their colonels, for keeping back 
part of their pay. The ministry was obliged to 
break the colonels, and to pay the Strelitzes the 
money they demanded: but this did not satisfy 
them, they insisted upon having these nine offi- 
cers delivered up to them, and condemned them 
by a majority of votes, to suffer the Battogs, or 
Knout; the manner of which punishment is as 
follows :— 

The delinquent is stripped naked, and laid flat 
on his belly, while two executioners beat him over 
the back with switches, or small canes, till the 
judge, who stands by to see the sentence put in 
execution, says, “It is enough.” The colonels, 
after being thus treated by their men, were obliged 
to return them thanks, according to the custom of 
the eastern nations; where criminals, after under- 
going their punishment, must kiss the judge’s hand. 
Besides complying with this custom, the officers 
gave them a sum of money, which was something 
more than the custom. 

While the Strelitzes thus began to make them- 
selves formidable, the princess Sophia, who se- 
cretly encouraged them, in order to lead them by 
degrees from crime to crime, held a meeting at her 
house, consisting of the princesses of the blood, 
the generals of the army, the boyards, the patri- 
arch, the bishops, and even some of the principal 
merchants ; where she represented to them, that 
prince John, by right of birth and merit, was en- 
titled to the empire, the reins of which she intend- 
ed to keep in her own hands. Atthe breaking up 
of the assembly, she caused a promise to be made 
to the Strelitzes, of an augmentation of pay, be- 
sides considerable presents. Her emissaries were 
in particular employed to stir up the soldiers 
against the Nariskin family, especially the two 
brothers of the young dowager czarina, the mo- 
ther of Peter the First. These persuaded the 
Strelitzes, that one of the brothers, named John, 
had put on the imperial robes, had seated himself 
on the throne, and had attempted to strangle prince 
John ; adding, moreover, that the late czar The- 
odore had been poisoned by a villain, named Da- 
niel Vongad, a Dutch physician. At last Sophia 
put into their hands a list of forty noblemen, whom 
she styled enemies to their corps and to the state, 
and as such worthy of death, ‘These proceedings 
exactly resembled the proscriptions of Sylla, and 
the Roman triumvirate, which had been revived 
by Christian II. in Denmark and Sweden. This 
may serve to show that such cruelties prevail in 
all countries in times of anarchy and confusion. 
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The mutineers began the tragedy with throwing 
the two knes, or princes, Dolgorouki and Mathe- 
of, out of the palace-windows ; whom the Strelit- 
zes received upon the points of their spears, then 
stripped them, and dragged their dead bodies into 
the great square ; after this they rushed into the 
palace, where meeting with Athanasius Nariskin, 
a brother of the young czarina, and one of the 
uncles of czar Peter, they murdered him in like 
manner ; then breaking open the door of a neigh- 
bouring church, where three of the proscribed per- 
sons had taken refuge, they drag them from the 
altar, strip them naked, and stab them to death 
with knives. 

They were so blinded with their fury, that see- 
ing a young nobleman of the family of Soltikoff, a 
great favourite of theirs, and who was not includ- 
ed in the list of the proscribed, and some of them 
mistaking him for John Nariskin, whom they were 
in search of, they murdered him upon the spot; 
and what plainly shows the manners of those 
times, after having discovered their error, they car- 
ried the body of young Soltikoff, to his father to 
bury it ; and the wretched parent, far from daring 
to complain, gave them a considerable reward for 
bringing him the mangled body of his son. Being 
reproached by his wife, his daughters, and the 
widow of the deceased, for his weakness, “ Let us 
wait for an opportunity of being revenged,” said 
the old man. These words being overheard by 
some of the soldiers, they returned furiously back 
into the room, dragged the aged parent by the hair, 
and cut his throat at his own door. 

Another party of the Strelitzes, who were scour- 
ing the city in search of the Dutch physician, 
Vongad, met with his son, of whom they inquired 
for his father; the youth trembling, replied, he did 
not know where he was, upon which they imme- 
diately dispatched him. Soon afier, a German 
physician falling in their way, “ You are a doctor,” 
said fhey, “and if you did not poison our master, 
Theodore, you have poisoned others, and therefore 
merit death :” and therefore killed him. 

At length they found the Dutchman of whom 
they were in quest, disguised in the garb of a beg- 
gar; they instantly drag him before the palace, 
The princesses, who loved this worthy man, and 
placed great confidence in his skill, begged the 
Strelitzes to spare him, assuring them that he was 
a very good physician, and had taken all possible 
care of their brother Theodore. The Strelitzes 
made answer, that he not only deserved to die as 
a physician, but algo as a sorcerer; and that they 
had found in his house a great dried toad, and the 
skin of a serpent. They furthermore required to 
have young Nariskin delivered up to them, whom 
they had searched for in vain for two days : alleg- 
ing, that he was certainly in the palace, and that 
they would se: fire to it unless he was put into their 
hands. The sister of John Nariskin, and the other 
princesses, terrified by their menaces, went to ac- 
quaint their unhappy brother in the place of his 














concealment, with what had paseed; upon which the 
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patriarch heard his ters the wati- 
cum and extreme unction tohim, and then,taking an 
image of the blessed virgin, which was said to per- 
form miracles, he leads the young man forth by the 
hand, and presents him to the Strelitzes, showing 
them, at the same time,the image of the virgin. The 
princesses, who in tears surrounded Nariskin, 
falling upon their knees before the soldiers, be- 
sought them, in the name of the blessed virgin, to 
spare their relation’s life ; but the inhuman wretch- 
es tore him from their arms, and dragged him to 
the foot of the stairs, together with the physician 
Vongad, where they held a kind of tribunal among 


* themselves, and condemned them both to’be put 


to the torture. @ne of the soldiers, who could 
write, drew up a form of accusation, and sentenc- 
ed the two unfortunate princes to be cut in pieces ; 
a punishment inflicted in China and Tartary on 
parricides, and called the punishment of ten thou- 
sand slices. After having thus used Nariskin 
and Vongad, they exposed their heads, feet, and 
hands, on the iron points of a balustrade. 

While this party of the Strelitzes, were thus 
glutting their fury in the sight of the princesses, 
the rest massacred every one who was obnoxious 
to them, or suspected by the princess Sophia. 

This horrid tragedy concluded with proclaiming 
the two princes, John and Peter, in June, 1682, 
joint sovereigns, and associating their sister So- 
phia with them, in the quality of co-regent ; who 
then publicly approved of all their outrages, gave 
them rewards, confiscated the estates of the pro- 
scribed, and bestowed them upon their murderers. 
She even permitted them to erect a monument, 
with the names of the persons they had murdered, 
as being traitors to their country: and to crown 
all, she published letters patent, thanking them 
for their zeal and fidelity. 


CHAPTER. V. 


Administration of the princess Sophia. Extraor- 
dinary quarrel about religion. A conspiracy. 


Svucu were the steps by which the princess So- 
phia did in effect ascend the throne of Russia, 
though without being declared czarina; and such 
the examples that Peter the First had before his 
eyes. Sophia enjoyed all the honours of a so- 
vereign ; her bust was on the public coin; she 
signed all despatches, held the first place in coun- 
cil, and enjoyed a power without control. She 
was possessed of a great share of understanding, 
and some wit ; made verses in the Russian lan- 
giiage, and both spoke and wrote extremely well. 
These talents were set off by the addition of an 
agreeable person, and sullied only by her ambi- 
tion. 

She procured a wife for her brother John, in 
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the manner already described in several examples. 
A young lady, named Soltikoff, of the family 
with the nobleman of that name who had been 
assassinated by the seditious Strelitzes, was sent 
for from the heart of Siberia, where her father 
commanded a fortress, to be presented to czar 
John at Moscow. Her beauty triumphed over 
all the intrigues of her rivals, and John was mar- 
ried to herin 1684. At every marriage of aczar 
we seem to read the history of Ahasuerus, or 
that of Theodosius the Younger. 

In the midst of the rejoicings on account of this 
marriage, the Strelitzes raised a new insurrection, 
and (who would believe it?) on account of reli- 
gion! of a particular tenet! Had they been mere 
soldiers, they would never have become contro- 
vertists, but they were also citizens of Moscow. 
Whosoever has, or assumes a right of speaking in 
an authoritative manner tothe populace,may found 
a sect. This has been seen in all ages, and all 
parts of the world, especially since the passion of 
dogmatizing has become the instrument of ambi- 
tion, and the terror of weak minds. 

Russia had experienced some previous distur- 
bances on occasion of a dispute, whether thesign 
of a cross was to be made with three fingers, or 
withtwo? One Abakum, who was ali the priest, 
had set up some new tenets at Moscow, in regard 
to the Holy Spirit ; which, according to the Scrip- 
tures, enlightened all the faithful ; as likewise with 
respect to the equality of the primitive Christians 
and these words of Christ :—‘ There shill be 
amongst you neither first nor last.” Several citizens 
and many of the Strelitzes, embraced the opinions 
of Abakum. One Raspop* was the chief of this 
party, which became considerable, The sectaries, 
at length, entered, (July 16th, 1682, new style) the 
cathedral, where the patriarch and his clergy were 
officiating ; drove them out of the church with 
stones, and seated themselves very devoutly in 
their places, to receive the Holy Spirit. They call- 
ed the patriarch the “ revenous wolf in the sheep- 
fold ;” a title which all sects have liberally be- 
stowed on each other, The princess Sophia, and 
the two czars, were immediately made acquainted 
with these disturbances ; and the’ other Strelitzes, 
who were stanch to the good old cause, were 
given to understand, that the czars and the church 
were in danger. Upon this the Strelitzes and 
burghers of the patriarchal party attacked the Aba- 
kumists; but a stop was put to the carnage, by 
publishing a convocation of a council, which was 
immediately assembled in a hall of the palace. 
This took up very little time, for they obliged eve- 
ry priest they met to attend. The patriarch, and 
a bishop, disputed against Raspop; but at the 
second syllogism, they began to throw stcnes at 
one another. The council ended with ordering 


* Here M, de Voltaire seems to have greatly mis- 
taken the sense of this word. Raspop not being a pro- 
per name, in which sense he takes it, but signifies a 
degraded priest. 
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Raspop, and some of his faithful disciples, to have 
their heads struck off; and the sentence was ex- 
ecuted by the sole order of the three sovereigns, 
Sophia, John, and Peter. 

During these troubles, there was a knez, named 
Chowanskoi, who, having been instrumental in 
raising the princess Sophia to the dignity she then 
held, wanted, as a reward for his services, to have 
a share in the administration. 

It may be supposed, that he found Sophia not 
so grateful as he could wish ; upon which he es- 
poused the cause of religion, and the persecuted 
Raspopians, and stirred up a party among the 
Strelitzes and the people, in defence of God’s name. 

This conspiracy proved a more serious affair, 
than the enthusiastic riot of Raspop. An ambi- 
tious hypocrite always carries things farther than 
a simple fanatic. Chowanskoi aimed at no less 
than the imperial dignity ; and to rid himself ot 
all cause of fear, he resolved to murder the two 
ezars, Sophia, the other princesses, and every one 
who was aitached to the imperial family. The 
czars and the princesses were obliged to retire to 
the monastery of the Holy Trinity, within twelve 
leagues of Petersburg.* ‘This was, at the same 
time, a convent, a palace, and a fortress, like 
Mount Cassino,} Corhy,{ Fulda,|| Kempten,§ and 
several others belonging to the Latin church. 
This monastery of the Trinity belongs to the monk 
of St. Bazil. It is surrounded by deep ditches, 
and ramparts of brick, on which is planted a nu- 
merous artillery. The monks are possessed of 
all the country round for four leagues. The im- 
perial family were in full safety there, but more on 
account of the strength, than the sanctity of the 
place. Here Sophia treated with the rebel knez; 
and having decoyed him half way, caused his 
head to be struck off, together with those of one 

of his sons, and thirty-seven Strelitzes who 
” accompanied him. 

The body of Strelitzes upon this news, fly to 
arms, and march to attack the convent of Trinity, 
threatening to destroy every thing that came in their 
way. The imperial family stood upon their de- 
fence ; the boyards arm their vassals, all the gen- 
tlemen flocked in, and a bloody civil war seemed 
on the point of beginning. The patriarch some- 
what pacified the Strelitzes, who began to be in- 
timidated with the number of troops that were 
marching towards them on all sides: in short, 


* We suppose the author means Moscow. 

} Or Cossano, a small town and abbey in the Milan- 
ese. On the Adda, near this place, an obstinate bat- 
tle was fought between the Germans and French, in 
1705, when prince Eugene defeated the duke of Ven- 
dome. 

t_A town and abbey on the borders of Westphalia, 
in Germany ; the abbot of which is a sovereign prince, 
and has a seat in the imperial diet: 

|| Or Fuld, a town and abbey of Hesse, in Germa- 
ny; situate on a river of the same name. It is go- 
verned by an abbot, whois a prince ofthe empire. 

§ An imperial city of Suabia, in Germany, situate 
on the Ifar. 
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their fury ws3 changed into fear, and their fear 
into the most abject submission ; a change com- 
mon to the multitude. Three thousand seven 
hundred of his corps, followed by their wives and 
children, with ropes tied about their necks, went 
in procession to the convent of the Trinity, which 
three days before they had threatened to burn to 
the ground. In this condition, these unhappy 
wretches present themselves before the gate of the 
convent, two by two, one carrying a block and 
another an axe; and prostrating themselves on 
the ground, waited for their sentence. They were 
pardoned upon their submission, and returned 
back to Moscow, blessing their sovereigns ; and , 
still disposed, though unknown to themselves, to 
commit the same crime upon the very first oppor- 
tunity. 

These commotions being subsided, the state 
resumed an exterior of tranquillity; but Sophia 
still remained possessed of the chief authority, 
leaving John to his incapacity, and keeping Pe- 
ter in the subjection of a ward. In order to 
strengthen her power, she shared it with Prince 
Basil Galitzin, whom she created generalissimo, 
minister of state, and lord keeper. Gralitzin was 
in every respect superior to any person in that dis- 
tracted court: he was polite, magnificent, full of 
great designs, more learned than any of his coun- 
trymen, as having received a much better educa- 
tion, and was even master of the Latin tongue, 
which was, at that time, almost entirely un- 
known in Russia. He was ofan active and indefa- 
tigable spirit, had a genius superior to the times 
he lived in, and capable, had he had leisure and 
power, as he had inclination, to have changed 
the face of things in Russia. This is the eulogi- 
um given of him by La Neuville, at that time the 
Polish envoy in Russia; and the encomiums of 
foreigners are seldom to be suspected. 

This minister bridled the insolence of the Stre- 
litzes, by distributing the most mutinous of that 
body among the several regiments in the Ukraine, 
in Casan, and Siberia. It was under his admin- 
istration that the Poles, long the rivals of Russia, 
gave up, in 1686, all pretensions to the large pro- 
vinces of Smolensko and the Ukraine. He was 
the first who sent an embassy to France, in 1687 ; 
a country which had, for upwards of twenty years, 
beenin the zenith of its glory, by the conquests, new 
establishments, and the magnificence of Lewis 
XIV. and especially by the improvement of the 
arts, there can be not only external grandeur, but 
solid glory. France had not then entered into 
any correspondence with Russia, or rather was 
unacquainted with that empire ; and the academy 
of inscriptions ordered a medal to be struck to 
commemorate this embassy, as if it had come 
from the most distant part of the Indies ; but not- 
withstanding all this, the ambassador Dolgorous- 
ki miscarried in his negotiation, and even suffered 
some gross afironts on account of the behaviour 
of his domestics, whose mistakes it would have 
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been better to have overlooked ; but the court of 
Lewis XIV. could not then foresee, that France 
and Russia would one day reckon among the num- 
ber of their advantages, that of being cemented 
by the closest union. 

Russia was now quiet at home, but she was 
still pent up on the side of Sweden, though en- 
larged towards Poland, her new ally, in continual 
alarms on the side of Crim Tartary, and at vari- 
ance with China in regard to the frontiers. 

The most intolerable circumstance for their em- 
pire, and which plainly showed that it had not 
yet attained toa vigorous and regular administra- 
tion, was, that the khan of the Crim Tartars ex- 
acted an annual tribute of 6000 rubles, in the 
nature of that which the Turk had imposed on the 
Poles. 

Crim Tartary is the ancient Taurica Chersone- 
sus, formerly so famous by the commerce of the 
Greeks, and still more by their fables, a fruitful 
but barbarous country. It took its name of Cri- 
mea, or Crim, from the title of its first khans, who 
took this name before the conquests of the sons 

of Gengis Khan. To free hiscountry from 
1687, this yoke, and wipe off the disgrace of 
1688. such a tribute, the prime minister, Galit- 

zin marched in person into Crim Tartary, 
at the head of a numerous army. These armies 
were not to be compared to the present troops ; 
they had no discipline; there was hardly one re- 
giment completely armed ; they had no uniform 
clothing, no regularity: their men indeed . were 
inured to hard iabour and a scarcity of provisions, 
but then they carried with them such a prodigious 
quantity of baggage, as far exceeded any thing 
of the kind in our camps, where the greatest lux- 
ury prevails. Their vast numbers of waggons 
for carrying ammunition and provisions, in an un- 
inhabitable and desert country, greatly retarded 
the expedition against Crim Tartary. The army 
found itself in the midst of the vast deserts, on 
the river Samara, unprovided with magazines. 
Here Galitzin did what, in my opinion, was never 
done any where else: he employed thirty thou- 
sand men in building a town on the banks of the 
Samara, to serve as a place for magazines in the 
ensuing campaign: it was begun in one year, and 
finished in the third month of the following: the 
houses indeed were all of wood except two, which 
were brick ; the ramparts were of turf, but well 
lined with artillery; and the whole place was in 
a tolerable state of defence. 

This was all that was done of any conse- 
quence in this ruinous expedition. In the mean- 
while, Sophia continued to govern in Moscow, 
while John had only the name of czar ; and Peter, 
now at the age of seventeen, had already the cou- 
rage to aim at real sovereignty. La Neuville, the 
Polish envoy, then resident at Moscow, and who 
was eye-witness to all that passed, pretends that 
Sophia and Galitzin had engaged the new chief of 
the Strelitzes, to sacrifice to them their young 
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czar: it appears, at least, that six hundred of these 
Strelitzes were to have made themselves masters 
of his person. The private memoirs which have 
been entrusted to my perusal by the court of 
Russia, affirm, that a scheme had actually been 
laid to murder Peter the First : the blow was on 
the point of being struck, and Russia for ever de- 
prived of the new existence she had since receiv- 
ed. The czar was once more obliged to take re- 
fuge in the convent of the Trinity, the usual asy- 
lum of the court when threatened by the soldiers. 
There he assembled the boyards of his party, rais* 
ed a body of forces, treats with the captains of the 
Strelitzes, and called in the assistance of certain 
Germans, who had been long settled in Moscow, 
and were all attached to his person from his hav- 
ing already shown himself the encourager of stran- 
gers. Sophia and John, who continued at Mos- 
cow, used every means to engage the Strelitzes to 
remain firmto their interests; but the cause of 
young Peter, who loudly complained of an attempt 
meditated against himself and his mother, prevail- 
ed over that of the princess, and of a czar, whose 
very aspect alicnated all hearts, All the accom- 
plices were punished with a severity to which that 
country was as much accustomed as to the crimes 
which occasioned it. Some were beheaded after 
undergoing the punishment of the knout or bat- 
tocks. The chief of the Strelitzes was put to death 
in the same manner, and several other suspected 
persons had their tongues cut out. Prince Galitzin 
escaped with his life, through the intercession of 
one of his relations, who was a favourite of czar 
Peter ; but he was stripped of all his riches, whj 
were immense, and banished to a place in the 
neighbourhood of Archangel. La Neuville, who 
was present at the whole of this catastrophe, re- 
lates, that the sentence pronounced upon Galitzin 
was in these terms: “ Thou art commanded, by 
the most clement czar, to repair to Karga, a town 
under the Pole, and there to continue the remain- 
der of thy days. His majesty, out of his extreme 
goodness, allows thee three pence per day for thy 
subsistence.” 

There is no town under the Pole. Karga is in 
the 62d degree of latitude, and only six degrees 
and a half further north than Moscow. Whoever 
pronounced this sentence must have been a very 
bad geographer. La Neuville was probably im- 
posed upon by a false account. 

1689. At length the Princess Sophia was once 
more sent back to her monastery at Moscow,* 
after having so long held the reins of government ; 
and this revolution proved, to a woman of her dis- 
position, a sufficient punishment. 

From this instant Peter began to reign in reali- 


* How are we to reconcile this with what the author 
tells us in the latter part of the third chapter, where he 
says, that this princess, perceiving that her brother 
Theodore was near his end, declined retiring to a con- 
vent, as was the usual custom of the princesses of the 
imperial family ? - 
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ty ; his brother John having no other share in the 
government, but that of seeing his name to all 
public acts. He led a retired life, and died in 
1646. 


CHAPTER VI. 


The Reign of Peter the First.—Beginning of the 
grand Reformation. 


Perer the Great was tall, genteel, well-made, 
with a noble aspect, piercing eyes, and a robust 
constitution, fitted for all kinds of hardship and 
bodily exercise. Hehad a sound understanding, 
which is the basis of all real abilities ; and to this 
was joined an active disposition, which prompted 
him to undertake and execute the greatest things. 
His education was far from being worthy of his 
genius. The princess Sophia was, in a peculiar 
manner, interested tolet him remain in ignorance, 
and to indulge himself in those excesses which 
youth, idleness, custom, and the high rank he held, 

made but too allowable. Nevertheless, he 
June had been lately married, like others of his 
1689. predecessors, to one of his own subjects, 

the daughter of colonel Lapuchin ; but, as 
he was young, and for some time enjoyed none 
of the prerogatives of the crown, but that of in- 
dulging his pleasures without restraint, the ties of 
wedlock were not always sufficient to keep him 
within just bounds. The pleasures of the table, 
igpwhich he indulged himself rather too freely, 
with foreigners, who had been invited to Moscow 
by prince Galitzin, seemed not to presage that he 
would one day become the reformer of his coun- 
try ; however, in spite of bad examples, and even 
the allurements of pleasure, he applied himself to 
the arts of war and government, and which, even 
then, showed that he had the seeds of greatness in 
him. 

It was still less expected, that a prince, who 
was subject to such a constitutional dread of 
water, as to subject him to cold sweats, and even 
convulsions, when he was obliged to cross a small 
river or brook, should become one of the best 
seamen in all the north. In order to get the bet- 
ter of nature, he began by jumping into the water, 
notwithstanding the horror he felt atit, till at 
length this aversion was changed into a fondness 
for that element.* 


* We find, in the memoirs of count Strahlemberg, a 
Swedish officer, who was taken prisoner at the battle 
of Pultowa, and continued many years at the court of 
ezar Peter, the following account of the true cause of 
this extraordinary kind of hydrophobia. When Peter 
was about five years of age, his mother took him with 
her in a coach for an airing, and having to pass a dam, 
where there was a great fall of water, the child, who 
was then sleeping inthis nurse’s lap, was 80 terrified by 
the rushing of the water, (the noise of which waked him 
suddenly out of his sleep) that he was seized with a vio- 
lent fever, and, after his recovery, he retained sueh a 
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He often blushed at the ignorance in which he 
had been brought up. He learned, almost of him- 
self, without the help of a master, enough of gram- 
mar and High Dutch, to be able to write and ex- 
plain himself tolerably well in both those languages. 
The Germans and Dutch appeared to him as the 
most civilized nations, because the former had 
already erected, in Moscow, some of those arts 
and manufactures which he was desirous of see- 
ing established in his empire, and the latter ex- 
celled in the art of navigation, which he already 
began to look upon as the most necessary of all 
others. 

Such were the dispositions which Peter cherish- 
ed, notwithstanding the follies of his youth. At 
the same time he found himself disturbed by fae- 
tions at home, had the turbulent spirit of the Stre- 
litzes to keep under, and an almost uninterrupted 
war to manage against the Crim Tartars. For 
though hostilities had been suspended in 1689, by 
a truce, it had no long continuance. 

During this interval, Peter became confirm- 
ed in his design of introducing the arts into his 
country. 

His father Alexis had, in his lifetime, enter- 
tained the same views, but he wanted leisure, and 
a favourable opportunity to carry them into exe- 
cution ; he transmitted his genius to his son, who 
was more clear-sighted, more vigorous, and more 
unshaken by difficulties and obstacles. 

Alexis had been at a great expense in sending 
for Bothler,* a ship builder and sea captain, from 
Holland, together with a number of shipwrights 
and sailors. These built a large frigate and 
a yacht upon the Wolga, which they navigated 
down that river to Astracan, where they were to be 
employed in building more vessels, for carrying on 
an advantageous trade with Persia, by the Caspi- 
an Sea. Just at this time the revolt of Stenko 

Rasin broke out, and this rebel destroyed these 
two vessels, which he ought to have preserved for 
his own sake, and murdered the captain ; the rest 
of the crew fled into Persia, from whence they got 
to some settlements belonging to the Dutch East 
India company. A master-builder, who was a 
good shipwright, staid behind in Russia, where 
he lived a long time in obscurity. 

One day, Peter taking a walk at Ishmaelof, a 
summer palace built by his grandfathers, he per- 
ceived, among several other rarities, an old Eng- 
lish shallop, which had lain entirely neglected : 
upon which he asked Timmerman, a German, 
and his mathematical teacher, how came that lit- 
tle boat to be of so different a construction from 
any he had seen on the Moska? Timmerman 
replied, that it was made to go with sails and oars. 
The young prince wanted instantly to make a 
trial of it ; but it was first to be repaired and rig- 


dread of that element, that he could not bear the sight 
even of any standing water, much less to hear a run- 
ning stream. 

* Memoirs of Petersburg and Moscow. 
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ged. Brant, the ship builder above mentioned, 
was by accident found out at Moscow, where he 
lived retired ; he soon put the boat in order, and 
worked her upon the river Yauza, which washes 
the suburbs of the town. 

Peter caused his boat to be removed to a great 
lake, in the neighbourhood of the convent of the 
Trinity ; he likewise made Brant build two more 
frigates, and three yachts, and piloted them him- 
self. A considerable time afterwards, viz. in 1694, 
he made a journey to Archangel, and having or- 
dered a small vessel to be built in that port, by the 
same Brant, he embarked therein on the Frozen 
Sea, which no sovereign beside himself had ever 
beheld. On this occasion, he was escorted by a 
Dutch man of war under the command of captain 
Jolson, and attended by all the merchant vessels 
then in the port of Archangel. He had already 
learned ‘the manner of working a ship; and, not- 
withstanding the pains his courtiers took to imi- 
tate their master, he was the only one who made 
a proficiency in it. 

He found it no less difficult to raise a well dis- 
ciplined body of land forces, on whom he could 
depend, than to establish a navy. His first essay 
in navigation, on a lake, previous to his journey 
to Archangel, was looked upon only as the amuse- 
ments of a young prince of genius; and his first 
attempt to form a body of disciplined troops, 
likewise appeared as nothing more than that of 
diversion. This happened during the regency of 
the princess Sophia ; and, had he been suspected of 
meaning any thing serious by this amusement, it 
might have been attended with fatal consequences 
to him. 

He placed his confidence in a foreigner, the 
celebrated Le Fort, of a noble and ancient family 
in Piedmont, transplanted near two centuries ago 
to Geneva, where they have filled the most consi- 
derable posts in the state. He was intended to 
have been brought up to trade, to which that town , 
is indebted for the figure it now makes ; having 
formerly been known only as the seat of religious 
controversies. 

But his genius, which prompted him to the 
greatest undertakings, engaged him to quit his 
father’s house at the age of fourteen ; and he serv- 
ed four months* in quality of a cadet in the citadel 
of Marseilles ; from thence he went to Holland, 
where he served some time asa volunteer, and was 
wounded at the siege of Grave, a strong fortified 
town on the Meuse, which the prince of Orange, 
afterwards king of England, retook from Louis 
XIV. in 1694, After this, led by hopes of prefer- 
ment, wherever he could find it, he embarked with 


* This should certainly be four years ; as we can 
hardly suppose a boy of fourteen years and a half, 
would be received into the military service of any 
country, and much less by the Dutch at that period/of 
time, when they stood in need of able and experienced 
soldiers, to withstand the attacks of the French, who 
breathed nothing less than the utter subversion of their 
state. 





a German colonel, named Verstin, who had ob- 
tained a commission from Peter’s father, the czar 
Alexis, to raise soldiers in the Netherlands, and 
bring them to Archangel. But, when he arrived at 
that port, after a most fatiguing and dangerous na- 
vigation, the czar Alexis was no more ; the govern- 
ment was changed, and Russia in confusion. The 
governor of Archangel suffered Verstin, Le Fort, 
and his whole troop, to remain a long time, in the 
utmost poverty and distress, and even threatened 
to send them into the extremity of Siberia ; upon 
which every man shifted for himself. Le Fort, in 
want of every thing, repaired to Moscow, where he 
waited upon the Danish resident, named De Horn, 
who made him his secretary ; there he learned 
the Russian language, and some time afterwards 
found means to be introduced to czar Peter ; the 
elder brother, Iwan, not being a person for his pur- 
pose, Peter was taken with him, and immediately 
gave him a company of foot. Le Fort had seen 
very little service, he knew but little of letters, not 
having studied any particular art or science ; but 
he had seen a great deal, and had a talent of mak- 
ing the most of what he saw. Like the czar, he 
owed every thing to his own genius ; he under- 
stood the German and Dutch languages, which 
Peter was learning, as those of two nations that 
might be of service in his designs. Every thing 
conspired to make him agreeable to Peter, to whom 
he strictly attached himself. From being the com- 
panion of his pleasures, he became his favourite, 
and confirmed himself in that station by his abili- 
ties. ‘The czar made him his confident in the 
most dangerous design, that a prince of that coun® 
try could possibly form, namely, that of putting 
himself in a condition to be able one day to break 
the seditious and barbarous body of forces called 
the Strelitzes. It had cost the greet sultan or 
basha Osman his life, for attempting to disband 
the janissaries. Peter, young as he was, went to 
work in a much abler manner than Osman. 

He began with forming, at his country seat at 
Preobrazinski, a company of fifty of his youngest 
domestics ; and some young gentlemen, the sons 
of boyards, were chosen for their officers ; but, in 
order io teach these young noblemen a subordina- 
tion, to which they were wholly unaccustomed, he 
made them pass through all the different military 
degrees, and himself set them the example, by 
serving first as a drum, then as a private soldier, 
a serjeant, and a lieutenant of the company. 
Nothing was ever more extraordinary, nor more 
useful, than this cenduct. The Russians had 
hitherto made war in the same manner as our an- 
cestors at the time of the feudal tenures, when the 
unexperienced nobles took the field at the head of 
their vassals, undisciplined, and ill armed: a bar- 
barous method, sufficient indeed to act against 
the like armies, but of no use against regular 
troops. 

This company, which was formed wholly by 
Peter himself, soon i d in bers, and 
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became afterwards the regiment of Preobrazinski 
guards. Another regiment, formed on the same 
plan, became in time the regiment of Semeniousky 
guards, 

The czar had already a regiment of five thou- 
sand men that could be depended upon, trained by 
general Gordon, a Scotchman, and com 
almost entirely of foreigners. Le Fort, who had 
borne arms but a short time, but whose capacity 
was equal to every thing, undertook to raise a 
regiment of twelve thousand men, which he ef- 
fected : five colonels were appointed to serve under 
him, and he saw himself on a sudden, general of 
this little army, which had been raised, as much 
to oppose the Strelitzes, as the enemies of the 
state. 

One thing worthy of being remarked,* and 
which fully confutes the hasty error of those who 
pretend that France lost very few of its inhabitants 
by the revocation of the edict of Nantz, is, that one 
third of his army, which was only called a regi- 
ment, consisted of French refugees. Le Fort dis~ 
ciplined his new troops, as if he had been all his 
lifetime a soldier. 

Peter was desirous of seeing one of those images 
of war, the mock fights, which had been lately in- 
troduced in times of peace: a fort was erected, which 
was to be attacked by one part of his new troops, 
and defended by the other. The difference be- 
tween this fight, and others of the like nature, was, 
thst instead of a sham engagement, there was a 
real one, in which some of his men were slain, and 
a great many wounded.} Le Fort, whocommand- 
ed the attack,received a considerable wound. These 
bloody sports were intended to initiate the young 
troops into the service of the field ; but it required 
much labour, and even some degree of sufferings, 
to compass this end. 

These warlike amusements did not take off the 
czar’s attention to his naval project. As he had 
made Le Fort a general by land, notwithstanding 
his having never borne a command; he now 
made him admiral, though he had never had the 
direction of a ship, but he knew him deserving 
both of the one and the other. It is true, that he 
was an admiral without a fleet, and a general with 
only his regiment for an army. 

By degrees the czar reformed that great abuse 
in the army, viz. the independence of the boyards, 
who, in time of war, used to bring into the field a 
multitude of their vassals and peasants: this was 
exactly the ancient government of the Franks, 
Huns, Goths, and Vandals, who indeed subdued 
the Roman empire in its state of decline, but 
would have been totally destroyed, ‘had they had 
the warlike discipline legions of ancient Rome to 
encounter, or such armies as are now broughtinto 
the field. 


Admiral Le Fort was not long, however, before 


* General Le Fort’s MSS. 
t Ibid. 
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he had something more than an empty title 
He employed some Dutchmen and Venetians ir 
building a number of barcolongos, or kind of long 
barks, and also twoships of about thirty guns each, 
at the mouth of the Woronitz, which falls into the 
Tamais, or Don ; these vessels were to fall down 
the river, and keep in awe the Crim Tartars, with 
whom hostilities had been renewed. 

The czar was now to determine (in 1689) against 
which of the following powers he would declare 
war, whether against the Turks, the Swedes, or the 
Chinese. But here it will be proper to premise on 
what terms he then stood with China, and which 
was the first treaty of peace concluded by that 
nation. 


CHAPTER VU. 
Congress and Treaty with the Chinese.” 


WE must set out by forming a proper idea of 
the limits of the Chinese and Russian empires at 
this period. When we leave Siberia, properly so 
called, and also far behind us to the south, a hun- 
dred hordes of Tartars, with white and black Cal- 
mucks, and Mahometan and pagan Moguls, we 
come to the 130th degree of longitude, and the 52d 
of latitude, upon the river Amur.t To the north- 
ward is a great chain of mountains, that stretches 
as far as the frozen sea, beyond the polar circle. 
This river, which runs upwards of five hundred 
leagues,{ through Siberia and Chinese Tartary, 
falls, after many windings, into the sea of Kamt- 
shatka. It is affirmed for a truth, that at its 
mouth, which opens with this sea, there is some- 
times caught a monstrous fish, much larger than 
the hypopotamus of the Nile, and that the tooth 
thereof is the finest ivory. It is furthermore said, 
that this ivory was formerly an object of trade ; 
that they used to convey it through Siberia, which 
is the reason why several pieces of it are still 
found under ground in that country. This is the 
most probable account of that fossil ivory, of which 
we have elsewhere spoken ; for it appears highly 
chimerical to pretend, that there were formerly 
elephants in Siberia. 

This Amur is likewise called the Black River 


* Extracted from memoirs sent from China; also 
from Petersburg, and from letters published in Du Hal- 
de’s History of China. 4, 

+ A famous and considerable river of the Asiatic part 
of the empire of Russia, which falls into the eastern 
ocean. It was formerly called Charau Muran ; but at 
present the Chinese and Mauschurs give it the name of 
Sagalin Ula. It also bears the several appellations of 
Jamur, Onon, Helong, Kiang, and Skilka, It is formed 
by the junction of the rivers Sckilk and Argun, and is 
navigable to the sea. 

t Busching, the famous geographer, says, that its 
whole length is no more than four hundred miles, so 
that there must be a very great error in the one or other 
of these authors, 
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by the Mantechoux Tartars, and the Dragons | 
River by the Chinese. i 

It was in these countries, so long unknown, | 
that the Russians and Chinese contested the 
limits of their empires.* The Russians had some 
forts on the river Amur, about three hundred 
leagues from the great walls. Many hostilities 
had arisen between these two nations on account 
of these forts ; at length both began to understand 
their interests better ; the emperor Camhi preferred 
peace and commerce to an unprofitable war, and 
sent several ambassadors to Niptchou, one of those 
settlements. The ambassadors had ten thousand 
men in their retinue, including their escort: this 
was Asiatic pomp ; but what is very remarkable 
is, that there was not an example in the annals of 
the empire, of an embassy being sent to another 
potentate; and what is still more singular, that 
the Chinese had never concluded a treaty of peace 
since the foundation of their monarchy. Though 
twice conquered by the Tartars, who attacked and 
subjected them, they never made war upon any 
people, excepting a few hordes that were quickly 
subdued, or as quickly left to themselves, without 
any treaty. So that this nation, so renowned for 
morality, knew nothing of what we call the “Law 
of nations ;” that is to say, of those vague rules 
of war and peace, of the privileges of foreign min- 
isters, of the formalities of treaties, nor of the obli- 
gations, resulting from thence, nor of the disputes 
concerning precedency and point of honour. 

But in what language were the Chinese to ne- 
gotiate with the Russians, in the midst of deserts ? 
This difficulty was removed by two jesuits, the 
one a Portuguese, named Pereira, the other a 
Frenchman, whose name was Gerbillon ; they set 
out from Pekin with the Chinese ambassadors, 
and were themselves the real negotiators. They 
conferred in Latin with a German belonging to 
the Russian embassy, who understood this lan- 
guage. The chief of that embassy was Golowin, 
governor of Siberia, who displayed a greater mag- 
nificence than the Chinese themselves, and there- 
by gave a high idea of the Russian empire toa 
people who thought themselves the only powerful 
nation under the sun. 

The two jesuits settled the limits of both em- 
pires, at the river Kerbechi, near the spot where 
the treaty was concluded, All the country, to the 
southward of this line of partition, was adjudged 
to the Chinese, and the north to the Russians, 
who only lost a small fort which was found to 
have been built beyond the limits: a peace was 
agreed to, and after some few altercations, both 
parties swore to observe it, in the name of the 
same God ;+ and in these terms, “If any of us 
shall entertain the least thought of kindling anew 
the flames of war, we beseech the supreme Lord 
of all things, and who knows all hearts, to punish 
the traitor with sudden death,” 
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* Memoirs of the jesuits Pereira and Gerbillon. 
t 1689, Sept. 8, new style, Memoirs of China. 
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From this form of treaty, used alike by Chinese 
ahd Christians, we may infer two important 
truths: the first, that the Chinese government 1s 
neither atheistical nor idolatrous, as has been so 
frequently and falsely charged upon it, by contra- 
dictory imputations. Secondly, that all nations, 
who cultivate the gift of reason and understanding 
do, in effect, acknowledge the same God, notwith- 
standing the particular deviations of that rea- 
son, through the want of being properly instructed. 

The treaty was drawn up in Latin, and two 
copies were made of it. The Russian ambassa- 
dors set their names the first to the copy that re- 
mained in their possession, and the Chinese also 
signed theirs the first, agreeable to the custom ob- 
served by European nations, when two equal 
powers conclude a treaty with each other. On 
this occasion was observed another custom he- 
longing to the Asiatic nations, and which was, 
indeed, that of the earliest ages. ‘The treaty was 
engraven on two large marble pillars, erected on 
the spot, to determine the boundaries of the two 
empires. 

Three years after this, the czar sent Isbrand 
Ides, a Dane, his ambassador to China; and the 
commerce he then established between the two 
nations, continued with advantage to each, till the 
rupture between them in the year 1722; but since 
this short interruption, it has been revived with 
redoubled vigour. 








CHAPTER Vil. 


Expedition to the Palous Meaotis ; conquest of 
Asoph.—The czar sends young gentlemen. into 
foreign countries for improvement. 


Ir was not so easy to have peace with the 
Turks, and, indeed, the time seemed come for the 
Russians to rise upon their ruins. The republic 
of Venice, that had long groaned under their 
yoke, began now to rouse itself. The Doge Mo- 
rosini, the same who had surrendered Candy to 
the Turks, afterwards took from them the Pelopon- 
nesus, which conquest got him the title of Pelo- 
ponnesian, an honour which revived the memory 
of the Roman republic. Leopold, emperor of 
Germany, had proved successful against the Otto- 
man power in Hungary ; and the Poles made 
shift to check the incursions of the Crim Tartars. 

Peter took advantage of these circumstances, 
to discipline his troops, and to procure himself the 
empire of the Black Sea. General Gordon march- 
ed along the Tanais, towards Asoph, with his nu- 
merous regiment of five thousand men, followed 
by general Le Fort, with his regiment of twelve 
thousand ; by a body of Strelitzes, under the com- 
mand of Scheremetow and Schein, natives 
of Prussia; by a body of Cossacks,and 1694. 
by a large train of artillery: in a word 
every thing was ready for the expedition. 
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This grand army began its march under the com- 
mand of marshal Scheremetow, or Scheremetoff, 
in the beginning of the summer of 1695, to attack 
the town of Asoph, at ry age of the Tanais, 


and at the extremity of the Palus Mzotis, now 
called the Zaback Sea. The czar himself was 
with the army, but only in quality of a volunteer, 
being determined to learn, some time before he 
took upon him to command. During their march 
they stormed two forts which the Turks had built 
on the banks of the river. 

This expedition was attended with some consi- 
derable difficulties. The place was well fortified, 
and defended by a numerous garrison. A number 
of barcolongos, resembling the Turkish saicks, and 
built by Venetians, with two small Dutch ships of 
war, that were to sail out of the Woronitz, could 
not be got ready soon enough to enter the sea of 
Asoph. All beginnings meet with obstacles, The 
Russians had never yet made a regular siege ; 
and the first attempt did not meet with all the suc- 
cess that could be desired. 

One Jacob, a native of Dantzic, had the direc- 
tion of the artillery, under the command of gene- 
ral Schein ; for as yet they had none but foreign 
officers belonging to the train, and none but fo- 
reign engineers and pilots. ‘This Jacob had been 
condemned to the bastinade, or knout, by Schein, 
the Russian general. At that time rigorous dis- 
cipline was thought to be the only method of 
strengthening command ; and the Russians quiet- 
ly submitted to it, notwithstanding their natural 
bent to sedition ; and after the punishment, did 
their duty as usual. But the Dane thought ina 
different manner, and resolved to be revenged for 
the treatment he had received, and thereupon 
nailed up the cannon, deserted to the Turks, turn- 
ed Mahometan, and defended Asoph, with great 
success, against his former masters. This instance 
shows, that the lenity which is now practised in 
Russia, is much preferable to the former severi- 
ties ; and is better calculated to retain those in 
their duty, who, by a good education, have a pro- 
per sense of honour. It was absolutely necessary 
at that time, to use the utmost rigour towards the 
common people ; but since their manners have 
been changed, the empress Elizabeth * has com- 
pleted, by clemency, the work her father begun, 
by the authority of the laws. This lenity has 
even been carried, by this princess, toa degree 
unexampled, in the history of any nation. She has 
promised, that, during her reign, no person shall 
be punished with death, and she has kept her 
word. She is the first sovereign who ever show- 
ed so much regard for the lives of men. By an 


* The present reigning empress Catherine seems 
even to exceed her aunt in lenity, which, together with 
the superior qualifications of this princess, affords her 
people the most happy presage ofa glorious reign ; and 
it is not without reason, that the most sensible amongst 
them flatter themselves with the hope, that under this 


— princess, the Russiam empire will arrive at its 
hig’ i 


est pinnacle of glory. 
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institution, equally prudent and humane, malefac- 
tors are now condemned to serve in the mines, 
and other public works; by which means their 
very punishments prove of service to the state. In 
other countries, they know only how to put a 
criminal to death, with all the apparatus of execu- 
tion, without being able to prevent the perpetra- 
tion of crimes, The apprehension of death makes, 
perhaps, less impression on those miscreants, who 
are, for the most part, bred up in idleness, than the 
fear of punishment and hard labour, renewed every 
day. 

To return to the siege of Asoph, which place 
was now defended by the same person. who had 
before directed the attacks against it ; the Rus- 
sians, in vain, attempted to take it by storm ; and 
after losing a great number of men, were obliged 
to raise the siege. 

Perseverance in his undertakings, was the dis- 
tinguishing character of Peter the Great. In the 
spring of 1696, he brought a still more consider- 
able army before Asoph. About this time died 
czar John, his brother, who, though he had not, 
while living, been the least curb to Peter’s autho- 
rity, having enjoyed only the bare title of czar, yet 
he had been some restraint upon him in regard to 
appearances. The money which had been appro- 
priated to the support of John’s dignity and house- 
hold, were now applied to the maintenance of the 
army. This proved no small help toa govern- 
ment, whose revenues were not near so great as 
they are at present. Peter wrote to the emperor 
Leopold, to the states-genera!, and to the elector 
of Brandenburg, to obtain engineers, gunners, and 
seamen. He likewise took some Calmucks into 
his pay, whose light horse are very useful against 
the Crim Tartars. 

The most agreeable of the czar’s successes, was 
that of his little fleet, which was at length com- 
pleted, and well commanded. It defeated the 
Turkish saicks, sent from Constantinople, and 
took some of them. The siege was carried on 
regularly by trenches, but not altogether in our 
method; the trenches being three times deeper 
than ours, with parapets as high as ramparts, At 
length the garrison surrendered, the 28th 
of July, N. S. without being allowed the 1696. 
honours of war, or to carry out with them 
either arms or ammunition: they were likewise 
obliged to deliver up the renegado, Jacob, to the 
conquerors. 

The czarimmediately set about fortifying Asoph, 
built strong forts to protect it, and made a har- 
bour capable of holding large vessels, with a de- 
sigy to make himself master of the Straits of 
Cafla, or the Cimmerian Bosphorus, which com- 
mands the entrance into the Pontus Euxinus, or 
Black Sea: places famous in ancient times, by the 
naval armaments of Mithridates. He left thirty- 
two armed saicks before Asoph,* and made all the 
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necessary preparations for fixing out a fleet against 
the Turks, to consist of nine ships of sixty guns, 
and of forty-one, from thirty to fifty. He obliged 
his principal nobles, and the richer merchants, to 
contribute towards this armament ; and thinking 
that the estates of the clergy ought to help towards 
the common cause, he obliged the patriarch, the 
bishops, and the principal clergy, to pay down a 
sum of ready money to forward this expedition, 
in honour of their country, and the advantage of 
the Christian faith, The cossacks were employed 
in building a number of those light boats in use 
amongst them, and which were excellent for the 
purpose of cruising on the coast of Crim Tartary. 
The Ottoman empire was alarmed at this pow- 
erful armament; the first that had ever been at- 
tempted onthe Palus Meotis. Theczar’s scheme 
was to drive the Turks and the Tartars for ever 
out of the Taurica Chersonesus, and afterwards 
to establish a free and easy commerce with Per- 
sia through Georgia. This is the very trade which 
the Greeks formerly carried on to Colchos, and to 
this peninsula of Crim Tartary, which Peter now 
seemed on the point of conquering. 

Having subdued the Turks and the Tartars, he 
was willing to accustom his people to splendid 
shows as well as to military labour. He made 
his army to enter into Moscow under triumphal 
arches, in the midst of superb fireworks, and eve- 
ry thing that could add to the lustre of the festival. 
The soldiers who had fought on board the Vene- 
tian saicks against the Turks, and who were a 
distinct corps of themselves, marched first. Mar- 
sha! Scheremetow,the generals Gordon and Schein, 
admiral Le Fort, and the other general officers, all 
took the precedence of their monarch in this pro- 
cession, who declared he had no rank in the army, 
being desirous to convince the nobility, by his ex- 
ample, that the only way to acquire military pre- 
ferment, was to deserve it.* 

This triumphal entry seemed somewhat a-kin 
to those of the ancient Romans, in which the con- 
querors were wont to expose the prisoners they had 
taken, to public view, and sometimes put them to 
death: in like manner, the slaves taken in this 
expedition, follow the army ; and the deserter, 
Jacob, who had betrayed them, was drawn in an 
open cart, in which was agibbet, to which his bo- 
dy was fastened after he had been broke upon the 
wheel. 

On this occasion was struck the first medal in 


* It is in consequence of this glorious and equitable 
distinction, that at this day we find nobility gives no 
precedence in the court of Russia; nor can the son of 
a prince appear there in any other rank, than that 
which his situation in the army gives him; while a pri- 
vate citizen, who by his merit hes raised himself above 
his condition, receives all the honours due to his post ; 
or more properly speaking, to the merit which obtained 
him that post. A reputation of this kind would, me- 
thinks, be attended with great advantages, both in Eng- 
land and France, as it would be a means to raise in the 
youth of all ranks, a virtuous and noble emulation. 
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Russia, wita this remarkable legend, in the lan- 
guage of the country. “ Peter the First, august 
emperor of Muscovy.” On the reverse was the 
city of Asoph, with these words; “ Victorious by 
Fire and Water.” 

Peter felt a sensible concern in the midst of all 
these successes, that his ships and galleys in the 
sea of Asoph, had been built entirely by the hands 
of foreigners; and wished as earnestly to have a 
harbour in the Baltic Sea, as upon the Pontus Eux- 
inus, 

Accordingly, in the month of March 1677, he 

sent threescore young Russians of Le Fort’s re- 
giment, into Italy, most of them to Venice, and the 
rest to Leghorn, to instruct themselves in the na- 
val art, and the manner of constructing galleys. 
He likewise sent forty others into Holland,* to 
learn the method of building and working large 
ships: and others likewise into Germany, to serve 
in the land forces, and instruct themselves in the 
military discipline of that nation. At length he 
took a resolution to absent himself for a few years 
from his own dominions, in order to learn how to 
govern them the better. He had an irresist.ble 
inclination to improve himself by his own obser- 
vation and practice in the knowledge, of naval 
affairs, and of the several arts which he was so 
desirous to establish in hisown country. He pro- 
posed to travel incognito through Denmark, Bran- 
denburgh, Holland, Vienna, Venice, ond Rome. 
France and Spain, were the only countries he did 
not take into his plan; Spain, because the arts 
he was in quest of, were too much neglected 
there; and France, because in that kingdom they 
reigned with too much ostentation, and that the 
parade and state of Lewis XIV. which had dis- 
gusted so many crowned heads, ill agreed with 
the private manner in which he proposed to tra- 
vel. Moreover, he was in alliance with most of 
the powers, whose dominions he intended to visit, 
except those of France and Rome. He likewise 
remembered, with some degree of resentment, the 
little res shown by Lewis XIV. to his embas- 
sy in 1687, which had proved more famous than 
successful; and lastly, he already began to es- 
pouse the cause of Augustus, elector of Saxony, 
with whom the prince of Conti had lately enter- 
ed into a competition for the crown of Poland. 


CHAPTER IX. 
Travels of Peter the Great. 
Havine thus determined to visit the seve- 
ral countries and courts above mentioned 1697. 
in a private character, he put himself into 
the retinue of three ambassadors, in the same 
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manner as he had before mingled in the train of 
his generals at his triumphant entry into Moscow. 

* The three ambassadors were, general Le 
Fort, the boyard Alexis Gollowin, commissary 
general of war, and governor of Siberia, the same 
who signed the perpetual treaty of peace with the 
plenipotentiaries of China, on the frontiers of 
that empire; and Wonitzin, diak, or secretary of 
state, who had been long employed in foreign 
courts. Four principal secretaries, twelve gentle- 
men, two pages for each ambassador, a company 
of fifty guards, with their officers, all of the regi- 
ment of Preobrazinski, composed the chief reti- 
nue of this embassy, which consisted in the whole 
of two hundred persons ; and the czar, reserving 
to himself only one valet de chambre, aservantin 
livery,and a dwarf, mingled with the crowd. It was 
a'thing unparalleled in history, for a king of five- 
and-twenty years of age, to quit his dominions, in 
order to learn the art of governing. His victory 
over the Turks and Tartars, the splendour of his 
triumphant entry into Moscow, the number of 
foreign troops attached to his service, the death of 
his brother John, his co-partnerin the empire, and 
the confinement of the princess Sophia toa cloister, 
and above all, the universal respect shown to his 
person, seemed to assure him the tranquillity of 
his kingdom during his absence. He entrusted 
the regency in the hands of the boyard Strechnef, 
and the knes or prince Romadonowski, who were 
to deliberate with the rest of the boyards in cases 
of importance. 

Two troops raised by general Gordon remain- 
ed behind in Moscow, to keep every thing quiet in 
that capital. Those Strelitzes, who were thought 
likely to create a disturbance, were distributed in 
the frontiers of Crim Tartary, to preserve the con- 
quest of Asoph, and to check the incursions of 
the Tartars. Having provided against every in- 
cident, he gave a free scope to his passion and de- 
sire of improvement. 

As this journey proved the cause, or at least 
the pretext, of the bloody war, which so long tra- 
versed, but in the end promoted all the designs of 
the czar; which drove Augustus, king of Poland 
from the throne ; placed that crown on the head 
of Stanislaus, and then stript him of it; which 
made Charles XII. king of Sweden, the first of 
conquerors for nine years, and the most unfortu- 
nate of kings for nine more; it is necessary, in 
order to enter into a detail of these events, to take 
a view of the state of Europe at that time. 

Sultan Mustapha II. sat at that time on the 
Ottoman throne ; the weakness of whose admin- 
istration would not permit him to make any great 
efforts, either against Leopold, emperor of Germa- 
ny, whose arms were successful in Hungary, nor 
against the czar, who had lately taken Asoph from 
him, and threatened to make himself master of the 
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Pontus Euxinus ; nor even against the Venetians, 
who had made themselves masters of all the Pe- 
loponnesus. 

John Sobiesky, king of Poland, for ever fa- 
mous by the victory of Chocksim, and the delive- 
rance of Vienna, died the 17th of June, 1696, and 
the possession of that crown was in dispute be- 
tween Augustus, elector of Saxony, who obtained 
it, and Armond, prince of Conti, who had only the 
honour of being elected. 

1697. Sweden had lately lost, but without re- 
gret, Charles XI. her sovereign, who was the first 
king who had ever been really absolute in that 
country, and who was the father of a prince still 
more so, and with whom all despotic power ceas- 
ed. He left the crown to his son Charles XII. a 
youth of only fifteen years of age. This was in 
all appearance a conjuncturé the most favourable 
for the czar’s design ; he had it in his power to ex- 
tend his dominions on the Gulf of Finland, and 
on the side of Livonia. But he did not think it 
enough to harass the Turks on the Black Sea; 
the settlements on the Palus Meotis, and the 
borders of the Caspian Sta, were not sufficient to 
answer his schemes of navigation, commerce, and 
power. Besides, glory, which is the darling ob- 
ject of every reformer, was to be found neither in 
Persia, nor in Turkey, but in our parts of Europe, 
where great talents are rendered immortal. Ina 
word, Peter did not aim at introducing either the 
Persian or Turkish manners among his subjects. 

Germany, then at war both with the Turks and 
with the French, and united with Spain, England, 
and Holland, against the single power of Lewis 
XIV. was on the point of concluding peace, and 
the plenipotentiaries were already met at the 
castle of Ryswick, in the neighbourhood of the 
Hague. 

It was during this situation of affairs, that Peter 
and his ambassador began their journey in the 
month of April, 1697, by the way of Great Novo- 
gorod: from thence they travelled through Estho. 
nia and Livonia, provinces formerly disputed by 
the Russians, Swedes, and Poles, and which the 
Swedes at last acquired by superiority of arms. 

The fertility of Livonia, and the situation of its 
capital, Riga, were temptations to the czar to 
possess himself of that country. He expressed a 
curiosity to see the fortifications of the citadel. 
But count D’Alberg, governor of Riga, taking 
umbrage at this request, refused him the satisfac- 
tion he desired, and affected to treat the embassy 
with contempt. This behaviour did not at all 
contribute to cool the inclination the czar might 
have to make himself one day master of those 
provinces, 

From Livonia they proceeded to Brandenburg 
Prussia, part of which had been inhabited by the 
ancient Vandals ; Polish Prussia had been includ- 
ed in European Salmatia. Brandenburg Prussia 
was a poor country, and badly peopled ; but its 
elector, who afterwards took the name of king, 
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displayed a magnificence on this occasion, equally 
new and destructive to his dominions. He piqued 
himself upon receiving this embassy in his city of 
Konigsberg, with all the pomp of royalty. ‘The 

mast sumptuous presents were made on both sides. 

The contrast between the French dress, which 

the court of Berlin affected, and the long Asiatic 

robes of the Russians, with their caps buttoned 

up with pearls and diamonds, and their scimitars 

hanging at their belts, produced a singular effect. 

The czar was dressed after the German fashion. 

The prince of Georgia, who accompanied him, 

was clad in a Persian habit, which displayed a dif- 

ferent magnificence. This is the sane who was 

taken prisoner afterwards at the battle of Narva, 

and died in Sweden. 

Peter despised all this ostentation ; it was to 
have been wished that he had shown an equal 
contempt for the pleasures of the table, in which 
the Germans at that-time placed their chiefest 
glory. It was at one of those entertainments,* 
then too much in fashion, and which are alike fa- 
tal to health and morality, that he drew his sword 
upon his favourite, Le Fort ; but he expressed as 
much contrition for this sudden sally of passion, as 
Alexander did for the murder of Clytus ; he asked 
pardon of Le Fort, saying, that he wanted to reform 
his subjects, and could not yet reform himself. 
General Le Fort, in his manuscript praises the 
czar more for this goodness of heart, than he blames 
him for his excess of passion. 

The ambassadors then went through Pome- 
rania and Berlin; and from thence one part took 
its way through Magdeburg, and the other by 
Hamburg, a city which already began to be con- 
siderable by its extensive commerce, but not so 
rich and populous as it has become since. From 
thence they directed their route towards Min- 
den, crossed Westphalia, and at length, by the 
way of Cleves, arrived at Amsterdam. 

The czar reached this city fifteen days before 
the ambassadors. At his first coming, he lodged 
in a house belonging to the East India company ; 
but soon afterwards he took a small appartment 
in the dock-yard, belonging to the admiralty. He 
then put on the habit of a Dutch skipper, and in 
that dress went to the village of Saardam, a place 
where 4 great many more ships were built at that 
time than at present. This village is as large, as 
populous, and as rich, and much neater, than many 
opulent towns. The czar greatly admired the 
multitude of people who were constantly employ- 
ed there, the order and regularity of their times of 
working, the prodigious despatch with which they 
built and fitted out ships, the incredible number of 
warehouses, and machines, for the greater ease 
and security of labour. The czar began with 
purchasing a bark, to which he made a mast with 
his own hands; after that, he worked upon all 
the different parts in the construction of a vessel, 
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living in the same manner as the workmen at 
Saardam, dressing and eating the same as them, 
and working in the forges, the rope-walks, and in 
the several mills, which are in prodigious numbers 
in that village, for sawing timber, extracting oil, 
making paper, and wire-drawing. He caused 
himself to be enrolled in the list of carpenters, by 
the name of Peter Michaelhoff, and was common- 
ly called Peter Bas, or Master Peter; the work- 
men were at first confounded at having a crown- 
ed head fora fellow-labourer, but soon became 
familiarised to the sight. 

While he was thus handling the compass and 
the axe at Saardam, a confirmation was brought 
him of the division in Poland, and of the double 
nomination of the elector Augustus, and the 
prince of Conti. The carpenter of Saardam im- 
mediately promised king Augustus to assist him 
with thirty thousand men; and, from his work- 
loft, issued out orders to his army that was assem- 
bled in the Ukraine against the Turks. 

11th Aug. 1697.] His troops gained a victory 
over the Tartars near Asoph, and a few months 
afterwards took from them the city of Or, or Or- 
kapi, which we call Precop.* As to himself, he 
still continued improving in different arts: he 
went frequently from Saardam to Amsterdam, to 
hear the lectures of the celebrated anatomist, 
Ruysch; and made himself master of several 
operations in surgery, which, in case of necessity, 
might be of use both to himself and his officers. 
He went through a course of natural philosophy, 
in the house of the burgomaster Witzen, a person 
for ever estimable for his patriotic virtue, and the 
noble use he made of his immense riches, which 
he distributed like a citizen of the world, sending 
men of abilities, at a great expense, to all parts 
of the globe, in search of whatever was most rare 
and valuable, and fitting out vessels at his own 
charge to make new discoveries, 

Peter Bas gave a truce to his labours for a 
short time, but it was only to pay a private visit 
at Utrecht, and at the Hague, to William, king of 
England, and stadtholder of the United Provin- 
ces. General Le Fort was the only one admitted 
to the private conference of the two monarchs. 
Peter assisted afterwards at the public entry of 
his ambassadors, and at their audience: they pre- 
sented, in his name, to the deputy of the states, 
six hundred of the most beautiful sables that 
could be procured; and the states, over and 
above the customary presents on these occasions, 
of a gold chain anda medal, gave them three 
magnificent coaches. They received the first 
visits of all the plenipotentiaries who were at the 
congress of Ryswick, excepting those of France, 
to whom they had not notified their arrival, not 


* Precop, or Perekop, once a fortress on the Isth- 
mus, which joins the peninsula of Crim Tartary to the 
main land of little Tartary, in European Turkey, and 
thence considered as the key to that country. It has 
its name from the ditches cut across for the defence of 
the peninsula, 
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only kecause the czar espoused the cause of Au- 
gustus against the prince of Conti, but also be- 
cause king William, whose friendship he was de- 
sirous of cultivating, was averse to a peace with 
France. 

At his return to Amsterdam he resumed his 
former occupations, and completed, with his own 
hands, a ship of sixty guns, that he had begun 
himself, and sent her to Archangel; which was 
the only port he had at that time on the ocean. 

He not only engaged in his service several 
French refugees, Swiss, and Germans; but he 
also sent all sorts of artists over to Moscow, and 
he previously made a trial of their several abilities 
himself. There were few trades or arts which he 
did not perfectly well understand, in their minut- 
est branches: he took a particular pleasure in 
correcting, with his hands, the geographical maps, 
which at that time laid down at hazard the posi- 
tions of the towns and rivers in his vast domini- 
ons, then very little known. There is still pre- 
served, a map, on which he marked out, with his 
own hand, his projected communication of the 
Caspian and Black Seas, the execution of which 
he had given in charge to Mr. Brekel, a German 
engineer. The junction of these two seas was 
indeed a less difficult enterprise than that of the 
Ocean and Mediterranean, which was effected in 
France ; but the very idea of joining the sea of 
Asoph with the Caspian, astonished the imagina- 
tion at that time: but new establishments in that 
country became the object of his attention, in pro- 
portion as his successes begat new hopes, 

His troops, commanded by general Schein and 
prince Dolgorowski, had lately gained a victory 

over the Tartars near Asoph, and likewise 

July over a body of janissaries sent by sultan 

1696. Mustapha, to their assistance. This suc- 

cess served to make him more respected, 

even by those who blamed him, as a sovereign, for 

having quitted his dominions to turn workman at 

Amsterdam. They now saw that the affairs of 

the monarch did not suffer by the labours of the 
philosopher, the traveller, and the artificer. 

He remained at Amsterdam, constantly em- 
ployed in his usual occupations of shipbuilding, 
engineering, geography, and the practice of natu- 
ral philosophy, till the middle of January 1698, 
and then he set out for England, but still as one 
of the retinue of his ambassadors. 

King William sent his own yacht to meet him, 
and two ships of war as convoy. In England he 
observed the same manner of living as at Amster- 
dam and Saardam ; he took an apartment near 
the king’s dock-yard, at Deptford, where he applied 
himself wholly to gain instruction. The Dutch 
builders had only taught him their method, and the 
practical part of shipbuilding. In England he found 
the art better explained ; for there they work ac- 
cording to mathematical proportion. He soon 
made himself so perfect in this science, that he was 
able to give ae to others. He began to build 
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a ship according to the English method of con- 
struction, and it proved a prime sailor. The art 
of watchmaking, which was already brought to 
perfection in London, next attracted his attention, 
and he made himself complete master of the whole 
theory. Captain Perry, the engineer, who follow- 
ed him from London to Russia, says, that from the 
casting of cannon, to the spinning of ropes, there 
was not any one branch of trade belonging to a 
ship that he did not minutely observe, and even 
put his hand to, as often as he came into the places 
where those trades were carried on. 

Inorder to cultivate his friendship, he was allow- 
ed to engage several English artificers into his 
service, as he had done in Holland ; but, over and 
above artificers, he engaged likewise some mathe- 
maticians, which he would not so easily have found 
in Amsterdam. Ferguson, a Scotchman, an ex- 
cellent geometrician, entered into his service, and 
was the first person who brought arithmetie into 
use in the exchequer in Russia, where, before that 
time, they made use only of the Tartarian method 
of reckoning, with balls strung upon a wire; a 
method which supplied the place of writing, but 
was very perplexing and imperfect, because, after 
the calculation, there was no method of proving 
it, in order to discover any error. The Indian ci- 
phers, which are now in use, were not introduced 
among us till the ninth century, by Arabs; and 
they did not make their way into the Russian 
empire till one thousand years afterwards. Such 
has been the fate of the arts, to make their pro- 
gress slowly round the globe. He took with him 
two young students from a mathematical school,* 
and this was the beginning of the marine academy, 
founded afterwards by Peter the Great. He ob- 
served and calculated eclipses with Ferguson. 
Perry, the engineer, though greatly discontented at 
not being sufficiently rewarded, acknowledges that 
Peter made himself a proficient inastronomy ; that 
he perfectly well understood the motions of the 
heavenly bodies, as well as the laws of gravitation, 
by which they are directed. This force, now so 
evidently demonstrated, and before the time of the 
great Newton so little known, by which all the 
planets gravitate towards each other, and which 
retained them in their orbits, was already become 
familiar to a sovereign of Russia, while other 
countries amused themselves with imaginary ver- 
tices, and, in Galileo’s nation, one set of ignorant 
persons ordesed others, as ignorant, to believe the 
earth to be immoveable. 

Perry set out in order to effect a communication 
between rivers, to build bridges, and construct 
sluices. The czar’s plan was to open a communica- 
tion by means of canals between the Ocean, the 
Caspian, and the Biack Seas. 

We must not forget to observe, that a set of 
English merchants, with the marquis of Caer- 


* These were two scholars from Christ Church 
Hospital, commonly called blue coat boys. 
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marthen* at their head, gave Peter fifteen thou- 
sand pounds sterling for the permission of vending 
tobacco in Russia. The patriarch, by a mistaken 
severity, had interdicted this branch of trade ; for 
the Russian church forbid smoking, as an unclean 
and sinful action. Peter, who knew better things, 
and who, amongst his many projected changes, 
meditated a reformation of the church, introduced 
this commodity of trade into his dominions. 

Before Peter left England, he was entertained 
by king William with a spectacle worthy such a 
guest : this was a mock sea-fight. Little was it 
then imagined that the czar would one day fight 
a real battle on this element against the Swedes, 
and gain naval victories in the Baltic. In fine, 
William made him a present of the vessel in which 
he used to go over to Holland, called the Royal 
Transport, a beautiful yacht, and magnificently 
adorned. In this vessel Peter returned to Holland 
the latter end of 1698, taking with him three cap- 
tains of ships of war, five and twenty captains of 
merchant ships, forty lieutenants, thirty pilots, as 
many surgeons, two hundred and fifty gunners, 
and ‘upwards of three hundred artificers. This 
little colony of persons skilful in all branches, sail- 
ed from Holland to Archangel, on board the Royal 
Transport, and from thence were distributed into 
all the different places where their services were 
necessary. ‘Those who had been engaged at 
Amsterdam went by the way of Narva, which then 
belonged to the Swedes, 

While he was thus transplanting the arts and 
manufactures of England and Holland into his own 
country, the officers, whom he had sent to Rome, 
and other places in Italy,had likewise engaged some 
artists in his service. General Sheremetow, who 
was at the head of his embassy to Italy, took the 
tour of Rome, Naples, Venice, and Malta, while 
the czar proceeded to Vienna with his other am- 
bassadors. He had now only to view the military 
distipline of the Germans, after having seen the 
English fleets, and the dockyards of Holland. 
Politics had likewise as great @ share in this jour- 
ney as the desire of instruction. The emperor was 
his natural ally against the Turks, Peter hada 
private audience of Leopold, and the two monarchs 
conferred standing, to avoid the trouble of cere- 
mony. 

There happened nothing worthy remark during 
his stay at Vienna, except the celebration of the 
ancient feast of the landlord and landlady, which 
had been disused for a considerable time, and 
which Leopold thought proper to revive on the 
ezar’s account. This feast, which by the Germans 
is call Wurtchafft, is celebrated in the following 
manner :— 

The emperor is landlord and the’empress land- 


* The czar was particularly fond of this nobleman, 
because he was a great lover of maritime affairs, fre- 
quently rowed and sailed with him upon the water, and 
gave him what information he could concerning ship- 
ping. 
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lady, the King of the Romans, the archdukes and 
the archduchesses are generally their assistants : 
they entertain people of allnations as their guests, 
who come dressed after the most ancient fashion 

of their respective countries : those who are in- 

vited to the feast, draw lots for tickets, on each of 
which is written the name of the nation, and the 

character of the person they are to represent. One 

perhaps draws a ticket fora Chinese mandarin ; 

another for a Tartarian mirza ; a third a Persian 

satrap ; and a fourth for a Roman senator ; a prin- 

cess may, by her ticket, be a gardener’s wife, or a 
milkmaid ; a prince a peasant, or a common sol- 

dier. Dances are composed suitable to all those 
characters, and the landlord and landlady with 
their family wait at table. Such was the ancient 
institution ; but on this occasion* Joseph, king of 
the Romans, and the countess of Traun, repre- 

sented the ancient Egyptians. The archduke 
Charles, and the countess of Walstein, ‘were dress- 
ed like Flemings in the time of Charles the Fifth. 
The archduchess Mary Elizabeth and count Traun 
were in the habits of Tartars ; the archduchess 
Josephina and the count of Workslaw were habit- 
ed like Persians, and the archduchess Mariamne 
and prince Maximilian of Hanover in the charac- 
ter of North Holland peasants. Peter appeared in 
the dress of a Friesland boor, and all who spoke 
to him addressed him in that character, at the 
same time talking to him of the great czar of 
Muscovy. ‘These are trifling particulars ; but 
whatever revives the remembrance of ancient man- 
ners and customs, is in some degree worthy of be- 
ing recorded. 

Peter was, ready to set out from Vienna, in or- 
der to proceed to Venice, to complete his tour of 
instruction, when he received the news of a re- 
bellion, which had lately broke out in his domi- 
nions. 


CHAPTER X, 


Y A conspiracy punished.—The corps of Strelitzes 
abolished, alterationsin customs, manners, church, 
and state. 


Czaz Peter, when he left the dominions to set 
out on his travels, had provided against every in- 
cident, even that of a rebellion. But the great and 
serviceable things he had done for his country, 
proved the very cause of this rebellion. 

Certain old boyards, to whom the ancient cus- 
toms were still dear, and some precepts, to whom 
the new ones appeared little better than sacrilege, 
began these disturbances, and the old faction of 
the princess Sophia took this opportunity to rouse 
itself anew. It is said that one of her sisters, who 
was confined to the same monastery, contributed 





* Le Fort’s MSS. and those of i sane 
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not a little to excite these seditions, Care was 
taken to spread abroad the danger to be feared 
from the introduction of foreigners to instruct the 
nation. In short, who would believe, that* the 
permission which the czar had given to import to- 
bacco into his empire, contrary to the inclination 
of the clergy, was one of the chief motives of the 
insurrection? Superstition, the scourge of every 
country, yet the darling of the multitude, spread 
itself from the common people to the Strelitzes, 
who had been scattered on the frontiers of Lithu- 
ania : they assembled in a body, and marched to- 
wards Moscow, with the intent to place the prin- 
cess Sophia on the throne, and for ever to prevent 
the return of a czar who had violated the establish- 
ed customs,{ by presuming to travel for instruc- 
tion among foreigners. The forces commanded 
by Schein and Gordon, who were much better 
disciplined than the Strelitzes, met them fifteen 
leagues from Moscow, gave them battle, and en- 
tirely defeated them : but this advantage, gained 
by a foreign general over the ancient militia, 
among whom were several of the burghers of 
Moscow, contributed still more to irritate the peo- 


e. 

To quell these tumults, the czar sets out pri- 
vately from Vienna, passes through Poland, has 
a private interview with Augustus, concerts mea- 
sures with that prince for extending the Russian 
dominions on the side of the Baltic, and at length 
arrived at Moscow, where he surprised every one 

with his presence: he then confers rewards 

Sept. onthe troops who had defeated the Stre- 
1698 _litzes, of whom the prisons were now full. If 
the crimes of these unhappy wretches were 

great, their punishment was no leas so. Their 
U-aders, with several of their officers and priests, 
were condemned to death ; some were broke up- 
on the wheel,{ and two women were buried alive ; 
upwards of two thousand of the Strelitzes were 
executed, part of whom were hung round about 
the walls of the city, and others put to death in 
different manners, and their dead bodies remained 


* Le Fort’s MSS. 

+ Amosi extraordinary instance of the obstinate at- 
tachment of the Russians to their old customs, hap- 
pened in the time of the czar Bassilowitz, and undoubt- 
edly influenced him not a little in the severity with 
which he treated his people. The king of Poland, 
Stephen Battori, having recovered Livonia, went 
himself into that province to establish a new form of 
—. according to the constant custom there. 

en any peasant, all of whom were treated as slaves, 
had committed 4 fault, he was whipped with a rod till 
the blood came. The king was willing to commute 
this barbarous purishment for one that was more mo- 
derate ; but the peazants, insensible of the favour de- 
i them, threw themselves at his feet, and intreat- 
him not to make any alteration in their ancient cus- 
toms, because they had experienced, that all innova- 
tions, far from D eengue | them the least redress, had 
always made their burtheus sit the heavier on them. 
Memoirs of captain Perry, the engineer, employ- 
ed by Peter the Great, in Russia, and MSS. of Le 
Fort. ie 











exposed for two days in the high roads,* particu- 
larly about the monastry where the princesses So- 
phia and Eudocia resided.| Monuments of stone 
were erected, on which their crimes and punish- 
ments were set forth, A great number of them, 
who had wives and children at Moscow, were dis- 
persed with their families into Siberia, the king- 
dom of Astracan, and the country of Asoph. This 
punishment was of service to the state, as they 
helped to cultivate and people a large tract of 
land. 

Perhaps, if the czar had not found it absolutely 
necessary to make such terrible examples, he 
might have employed part of those Strelitzes whom 
he put to death, upon the public works ; whereas 
they were now lost both to him and the state: the 
lives of men ought to be held in great estimation, 
especially in a country where the increase of in- 
habitants ought to have been the principal care of 
the legislature: but he thought it necessary to 
terrify and break the spirit of the nation by execu- 


. tions, and the parade attending them. The entire 


corps of the Strelitzes, whose number not one of 
his predecessors had even dared to think of di- 
minishing, was broke for ever, and their very name 
abolished. This change was effected without any 
resistance, because matters had been properly pre- 
pared beforehand. The Turkish sultan, Osman, 
as [ have already remarked, was deposed and mur- 
dered in the same century, only for giving the 
janissaries room to suspect that he intended to 
lessen their number. Peter had better success, 
because he had taken better measures, 

Of this powerful and numerous body of the Stre- 
litzes, he left only twe feeble regiments, from 
whom there could no longer be any danger ; and 
yet these, still retaining their old spirit of mutiny, 
revolted again in Astracan, in the year 1705, but 
were quickly suppressed. 

But while we are relating Peter’s severity in this 
affair of state, let us not forget to commemorate 
the more than equal humanity he showed soma 
time afterwards, when he lost his favourite Le Fort, 
who was snatched away by an untimely fate, 
March 12, N.S. 1699, at the age of 46. He paid 
him the same funeral honours as are bestowed on 
the greatest sovereigns, and assisted himself in the 
procession, carrying a pike in his hand, and march- 
ing after the captains, in the rank of a licutenant, 


* Captain Perry, in p. 184 of his Memoirs, says, 
that these executions being performed in the depth of 
winter, their bodies were immediately frozen; those 
who were beheaded, were ordered to be left in the 
same o- as when executed, in ranks upon the 
ground, with their heads lying by them; and those 
who were hanged round the three walls of the city, 
were left hanging the whole winter, to the view of the 
people, till the warm weather began to come on in the 
spring, when they were taken down and buried together 
in a pit, to prevent infection, This author adds, that 
there were other gibbets placed on all the public roads 
resem to Moscow, where others of these rebels were 
hanged. 

i MSS. of Le Fort, 

















which he held in the deceased general’s regiment, 
hereby setting an exampleto his nobles, of the re- 
spect due to merit and the military rank. 

After the death of Le Fort, it appeared plainly, 
that. the changes in the state were not owing to 
that general, but to the czar himself. Peter had 
indeed been confirmed in his design, by his seve- 
ral conversations with Le Fort ; but he had formed 
and executed them all without his assistance. 

As soon as he had suppressed the Strelitzes, he 
established regularregiments on the German mo- 
del, who were all clothed in a short and commo- 
dious uniform, in the room of those long and trou- 
blesome coats which they used to wear before ; 
and, at the same time, their exercise was likewise 
more regular. 

The regiment of Preobrazinski guards were al- 
ready formed : it had taken its name from the first 
company of fifty men, whom the czar had trained 
up in his younger days, in his retreat at Preobra- 
zinski, at the time when his sister Sophia governed 
the state, and the other regiment of guards was also 
established. 

As he had himself passed through the lowest 
degrees in the army, he was resolved that the sons 
of his boyards and great men, should serve as 
common soldiers before they were made officers. 
He sent some of the young nobility on board his 
fleet at Woronitz and Asoph, where he obliged 
them to serve their apprenticeship as a common 
seamen. No one dared to dispute the commands 
of a master who had himself set the example. 
The English and Dutch he had brought over with 
him were employed in equipping this fleet for sea, 
in constructing sluices, and building docks, for ca- 
reening the ships, and to resume the great work 
of joining the Tanais, or Don, and the Wolga, 
which had been dropped by Brekel, the German. 
And now he began to set about his projected re- 
formations in the council of state, in the revenue, 
in the church, and even in society itself. 

The affairs of the revenue had been hitherto 
administered much in the same manneras in Tur- 
key. Each boyard paid a stipulated sum for his 
lands, which he raised upon the peasants, his vas- 
sals; the czar appointed certain burghers and 
burgomasters to be his receivers, who were not 
powerful enough to claim the right of paying only 
such sums as they thought proper into the public 
treasury. This new administration of the finances 
was what cost him the most trouble : he was oblig- 
ed to try several methods before he could fix upon 
a proper one. 

The reformation of the church, which in all 
other countries is looked upon as so dangerous 
and difficult an attempt, was not so to him. The 
patriarchs had at times opposed the authorityof the 
crown, as well as the Strelitzes ; Nicon with in- 
solence, Joachin, one of his successors, in an art- 
ful manner. 

The bishops had arrogated the power of life and 
death, a prerogative directly contrary to the spirit 
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of religion, and the subordination of government. 
This assumed power, which had been of long 
standing, was now taken from them. The patriarch 
Adrian, dying at the close of this century, Peter 
declared that there should for the future be no 
other. 

This dignity then was entirely suppressed, and 
the great income belonging thereto was united to 
the public revenue, which stood in need of this ad- 
dition. Although the czar did not set himself up 
as head of the Russian church, as the kings of 
Great Britain have done in regard to the church of 
England ; yet he was, in fact, absolute master 
over it, because the synods did not dare either to 
disobey the commands of a despotic sovereign, ot 
to dispute with a prince who had more knowledge 
than themselves. 

We need only to cast an eye on the preamble 
to the edict, concerning his ecclesiastical regula- 
tions, issued in 1721, to be convinced that he act- 
ed at once as master and legislator : “ We should 
deem ourselves guilty of ingratitude to the Most 
High, if, after having reformed the military and 
civil orders, we neglected the spiritual, &c. For 
this cause, following the example of the most an- 
cient kings, who have been famed for piety, we 
have taken upon us to make certain wholesome 
regulations, touching the clergy.” It is true, he 
convened a synod for carrying into execution his 
ecclesiastical decrees, but the members of this 
synod, at entering upon their office, were to take 
an oath, the form of which had been drawn up 
and signed by himself. This was an oath of sub- 
mission and obedience, and was conceived in the 
following terms: “I swear tobe a faithful and 
obedient servant and subject to my true and na- 
tural sovereign, and to the august successors 
whom it shall please him to nominate, in virtue of 
the incontestible right of which he is possessed : [ 
acknowledge him to be the supreme judge of this 
spiritual college : I swear, by the all-seeing God, 
that I understand and mean this oath in the full 
force and sense, which the words convey to those 
who read or hear it.” This oath is much stronger 
than that of the sapremacy in England. The 
Russian monarch was not, indeed, one of the 
fathers of the synod, but he dictated their laws ; 
and, though hedid not touch the holy censer, he 
directed the hands that held it. 

Previous to this great work, he thought, that in 
a state like his, which stood in need of being peo- 
pled, the celibacy of the monks was contrary to 
nature and to the public good. It was the an- 
cient custom of the Russian church, for secular 
priests to marry at least once in their lives ; they 
were even obliged so todo: and formerly they 
ceased to be priests as soon as they lost their wives, 
But that a multitude of young people of both sexes 
should make a vow of living useless in a cloister, 
and at the expense of others, appeared to him a 
dangerous institution. He therefore ordered, 
that no one should be admitted to a monastic life 
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till they were fifty years old, atime of life very 
rarely subject to a temptation of this kind; and 
he forbid any person to be admitted, at any age 
soever, who was actually in possession of any 
public employ. 

This regulation has been repealed since his 
death, because the government has thought pro- 
per to show more complaisance to the monasteries; 
but the patriarchal dignity has never been revived, 
and its great revenues are now appropriated to the 
payment of the troops. 

These alterations at first excited some murmur- 
ings. A certain priest wrote, to prove that Peter 
was antichrist, because he would not admit of a 
patriarch ; and the art of printing, which the czar 
encouraged in his kingdom, was made use of to 
publish libels against him: but, on the other 
hand, there was another priest who started up to 
prove that Peter could not be antichrist, because 
the number 666 was not to be found in his name, 
and that he had not the sign of the Beast. All 
complaints, however, were soon quieted. Peter, 
in fact, gave much more to the church than he 
took from it ; for he made the clergy, by degrees, 
more regular and more learned. He founded 
three colleges at Moscow, were they teach the 
languages, and where those who are designed for 
the priesthood are obliged to study. 

One of the most necessary reforms was the 
suppression, or at least the mitigation of the 
Three Lents, an ancient superstition of the Greek 
church, and as prejudicial with respect to those 
who are employed in public works, and especial- 
ly to soldiers, as was the old Jewish supersti- 
tion of not fighting on the sabbath day. Accord- 
ingly the czar dispensed with his workmen and 
soldiers at least, observing these lents, in which, 
though they were not permitted to eat, they 
were accustomed to get drunk. He likewise 
dispensed with their observance of meagre days ; 
the chaplains of the fleet and army were obliged 
to set the example, which they did without much 
reluctance. 

The calendar, another important object. For- 
merly, in all the countries of the world, the chiefs 
of religion had the care of regulating the year, 
not only on account of the feasts to be observed, 
but because, in ancient times, the priests were the 
only persons who understood astronomy. 

The year began with the Russians on'the 1st of 
September. Peter ordered, that it should for the 
future commence the first day of January, as 
among the other nations of Europe. This alter- 
ation was to take place in the year 1700, at the 
beginning of the century, which he celebrated by 
a jubilee, and other grand solemnities. It was a 
matter of surprise to the common people, how the 
czar should be able to change the course of the 
sun, Someobstinate persons, persuaded that God 
had created the world in September, continued 
their old style: but the alteration took place in all 
the public a - in the whole court of chancery, 
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and in a little time throughout the whole empire. 
Peter did not adopt the Gregorian calendar, be- 
cause it had been rejected by the English mathe- 
maticians ; but which must, nevertheless, be one 
day received in all countries. 

Ever since the 5th century, the time when let- 
ters first came into use amongst them, they had 
been accustomed to write upon long rolls, made 
either of the bark of trees, or of parchment, and 
afterwards of paper; and the czar was obliged to 
publish an edict, ordering every one, for the future, 
to write after our manner. 

The reformation now became general. Their 
marriages were made formerly after the same 
manner as in Turkey and Persia, where the 
bridegroom does not see his bride till the contract 
is signed, and they can no longer go from their 
words. This custom may do well enough among 
those people, where polygamy prevails, and where 
the women are always shut up; but it is a very 
bad one in countries where a man is confined 
to one wife, and where divorces are seldom al- 
lowed. 

The czar was willing to accustom his people to 
the manners and customs of the nations which he 
had visited in his travels, and from whence he 
had taken the masters who were now instructing 
them. 

It appeared necessary that the Russians should 
not be dressed in a different manner from those 
who were teaching them the arts and sciences ; be- 
cause the aversion to strangers, which is but too 
natural to mankind, is not a little kept up by a 
difference of dress, The full dress, which at that 
time partook of the fashions of the Poles, the Tar- 
tars, and the ancient Hungarians, was, as we have 
elsewhere observed, very noble ; but the dress of 
the burghers and common people resembled those 
jackets plaited round the waste, which are still 
given to the poor children in some of the French 
hospitals.* In general, the robe was formerly the 
dress of all nations, as being a garment that re- 
quired the least trouble and art ; and, for the same 
reason, the beard was suffered to grow. The 
czar met with but little difficulty in introducing our 
mode of dress, and the custom of shaving among 
his courtiers ; but the people were more obstinate, 
and he found himself obliged to lay a tax on long 
coats and beards. Patterns of close bodied coats 
were hung up in public places ; and whoever re- 
fused to pay the tax were obliged to suffer their 
robes and their beards to be curtailed: all this was 
done in a jocular manner, and this air of pleasant- 
ry prevented seditions. 

It has ever been the aim of legislators to render 
mankind more sociable ; but it is not sufficient to 
effect this end, that they live together in towns, 
there must be a mutual intercourse of civility. 


This intercourse sweetens all the bitterness of life. - 


The czar, therefore, introduced those assemblies 


* Somewhat like those of our blue coat boys in 
England. 
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which the Italians call ridotti.. To these assem- 
blies he invited all the ladies of his court, with 
their daughters; and they were to appear dressed 
after the fashions of the southern nations of Eu- 
rope. He was even himself at the pains of draw- 
ing up rules for ail the little decorums to be ob- 
served at these social entertainments. Thus, even 
to good breeding among his subjects, all was his 
own work, and that of time. 

To make his people relish these innovations the 
better, he abolished the word golut, slave, always 
made use of by the Russians when they addressed 
their czar, or presented any petition to him; and 
ordered, that, for the future, they should make use 
of the word raab, which signifies subject. This 
alteration in no wise diminished the obedience due 
to the sovereign, and yet was the most ready 
means of conciliating their affections. Every 
month produced some new change or institution. 
He carried his attention even to the ordering 
painted posts to be ‘set up in the road between 
Moscow and Woronitz, to serve as milestones at 
the distance of every verst ; that is to say, every 
seven hundred paces, and had a kind of caravan- 
seras, or public inns, built at the end of every 
twentieth verst. 

While he was thus extending his cares to the 
common people, to the merchants, and to the tra- 
veller, he thought proper to make an addition to 
the pomp and splendour of his own court; for 
though he hated pomp or show in his own per- 
son, he thought it necessary in those about him ; 
he therefore instituted the order of St. Andrew,* 
in imitation of the several orders with which all 
the courts of Europe abound. Golowin, who suc- 
ceeded Le Fort in the dignity of high admiral, was 
the first knight of this order. It was esteemed a 
high reward’to have the honour of being admitted 
a member. It was a kind of badge that entitled 
the person who bore it to the respect of the peo- 
ple. This mark of honour costs nothing to the 
sovereign, and flatters the self-love of a subject, 
without rendering him too powerful. 

These many useful innovations were received 
with applause by the wiser part of the nation ; 
and the murmurings and complaints of those who 
adhered to the ancient customs were drowned in 
the acclamations of men of sound judgment. 

While Peter was thus beginning a new creation 
in the interior part of his state, he concluded an 
advantageous truce with the Turks, which gave 
him the liberty to extend his territories on another 
side. Mustapha the Second, who had been de- 
feated by prince Eugene, at the battle of Zeuta, 
in 1697, stripped of the Morea by the Venetians, 
and unable to defend Asoph, was obliged to make 

peace with his victorious enemies, which 

Jan. 26, peace was concluded at Carlowitz, be- 
1699. tween Peferwaradin and Salankamon 
places made famous by hisdefeats. Te- 


* 20th Sept. 1698. It is to be observed, that I al- 
ways follow the new style in my dates. 
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meswaer was made the boundary of the German 
possessions, and of the Ottoman dominions. Ka- 
minieck was restored to the Poles; the Morea, and 
some towns in Dalmatia, which had been taken 
by the Venetians, remained in their hands for 
some time ; and Peter the First continued in pos- 
session of Casaph, and of a few forts built in its 
neighbourhood. 

It was not possible for the czar to extend his 
dominions on the side of Turkey, without drawing 
upon him the forces of that empire, before divided, 
but now united. His naval projects were too 
vast for the Palus Mzotis, and the settlements on 
the Caspian Sea would not admit of a fleet of 
men of war: he therefore turned his views to- 
wards the Baltic Sea, but without relinquishing 
those in regard to the Tanais and Wolga. 





CHAPTER. XI. 
War with Sweden. The battle of Narva. 


A GRAND scene was now opened on the 
1700. frontiers of Sweden. One of the principal 

causes of all the revolutions which happen- 
ed from Ingria, as far as Dresden, and which laid 
waste so many countries for the space of eighteen 
years, was the abuse of the supreme power, by 
Charles XI. king of Sweden, father of Charles 
XII. This is a fact which cannot be too often re- 
peated, as it concerns every crowned head, and 
the subjects of every nation. Almost all Livonia 
with the whole of Esthonia, had been ceded by the 
Poles to Charles XI. king of Sweden, who suc- 
ceeded Charles X. exactly at the time of the treaty 
of Oliva. It was ceded in the customary manner, , 
with a reservation of rights and privileges. Charles 
XI. showing little regard to these privileges, 
John Reinhold Patkul, a gentleman of Livonia, 
came to Stockholm in 1692, at the head of six de- 
puties from the province, and laid their complaints 
at the foot of the throne, in respectful, but strong 
terms.* Instead of an answer, the deputies were 
ordered to be imprisoned, and Patkul was con- 
demned to lose his honour and his life. But he 
lost neither, for he made his escape to the country 
of Vaud, in Swisserland, where he remained 
some time ; when he afterwards was informed, 
that Augustus, elector of Saxony, had promised, at 
his accession to the throne of Poland, to recover 
the provinces that had been wrested from that 
kingdom ; he hastened to D: , to represent to 
that prince, how easily he might make himself 
master of Livonia, and revenge upon aking only 





* Norberg, chaplain and confessor to Charles XII. 
says, in his history, “That he had the insolence to com- 
lain of oppressions, and that he was condemned to 
lose his honour and life.” This is speaking like the high- 
priest of despotism. He should have observed, that no 
one can deprive a citizen of his honour for doing his 
duty. 
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seventeen years of age, the losses that Poland had 
sustained by his ancestors. 

At this very time czarPeter entertained thoughts 
of seizing upon Ingria and Carelia. These pro- 
vinces had formerly belonged to the Russians, but 
the Swedes had made themselves masters of them 
by force of arms, in the time of the false Deme- 
triuses, and had retained the possession of them 
by treaties: another war and new treaties might 
restore them again to Russia. Patkul went from 
Dresden to Moscow, and, by exciting up the two 
monarchs to avenge his private causes, cemented 
a close union between them, and directed their 
preparations for invading all the places situated to 
the east and south of Finland. 

Just at this period the new king of Denmark, 
Frederick IV. entered into an alliance with the 
ezar and the king of Poland, against Charles, 
the young king of Sweden, who seemed in no 
condition to withstand their united forces. Pat- 
kul had the satisfaction of besieging the Swedes 
in Riga, the capital of Livonia, and directing the 
attack in quality of major general. 

The czar marched near twenty thousand men 
into Ingria. It is true, that, in this numerous 
army, he had not more than twelve thousand good 
soldiers, being those he had disciplined himself ; 
namely, the two regiments of guards, and some 
few others, the rest being a badly armed militia, 
with some Cossacks and Circassian Tartars ; but 
he carried with him a train of an hundred and 
forty-five pieces of cannon. He laid siege to 
Narva, asmall town in [ngria, that had a very com- 
modious harbour, and it was generally thought 
the place would prove an easy conquest. 

Sept. It is known to all Europe, how Charles 
XII. when not quite eighteen years of age, made 
head against al! his , and attacked them 
one after another ; he entered Denmark, put an 
end to the war in that kingdom in less than six 
weeks, sent succours to Riga, obliged the enemy 
to raise the siege, and marched against the Rus- 
sians encamped before Narva, through the midst 
of ice and snow, in the month of November. 

The czar, who looked upon Narva as already in 
his possession, was gone to Novogorod, and had 
taken with him his favourite, Menzikoff, then a 

lieutenant in the company of bombar- 
Nov. 18. diers, of the Preobazinski regiment, and 

afterwards raised to the rank of field 
marshal and prince ; a man whose singular for- 
tunes entitle him to be spoken of more at large in 
another place. 

Peter left the command of the army, with his 
instructions for the siege, with the prince of Croy ; 
whose family came from Flanders, and who had 
lately entered into the czar’s service.* Prince 
Dolgorouki acted as commissary of thearmy. The 
jealousy between those two chiefs, and the absence 
of the czar, were partly the occasion of the unpa- 
ralleled defeat at Narva. 

s a the History of Charles XII. 
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Charles XII. having landed at Pernau, in Livo- 
nia, with his troops, in the month of October ad- 
vanced northward to Revel, where he defeated an 
advanced body of Russians. He continued his 
march, and meeting with another body, routed 
that likewise. The runaways returned to the 
camp before Narva, which they filled with conster- 
nation. The month of November was now far 
advanced; Narva, though unskilfully besieged, 
was on the point of surrendering. The young 
king of Sweden had not at that time above nine 
thousand men with him, and could bring only six 


pieces of cannon to oppose to an hundred and for- ° 


ty-five, with which the Russian entrenchments 
were defended. All the relations of that time, 
and all historians without exception, concur in 
making the Russian army then before Narva 
amount to eighty thousand men. The memoirs 
with which I have been furnished say sixty thou- 
sand ; be that as it may, it is certain that Charles 
had not quite nine thousand; and that this battle 
was one of those which have proved, that the 
greatest victories have been frequently gained by 
inferior numbers, ever since the famed one of 
Arbelles.* 

Charles did not hesitate one moment to attack 
with his small troop this army, so greatly supe- 
rior ; and, taking advantage of a violent wind, and 
a great storm of snow, which blew di- 
rectly in the faces of the Russians, he Nov. 30. 
attacked theirentrenchments under co- 
ver of some pieces of cannon, which he had posted 
advantageously for the purpose. The Russians 
had not time to,form themselves in the midst of 
that cloud of snow, that beat full in their faces, and 
astonished by the discharge of cannon, that they 
could not see, and never imagined how small a 
number they had to oppose. 

The duke de Croy attempted to give his orders, 
but prince Dolgorouki would not receive them. 
The Russian officers rose upon the German offi- 
cers; the duke’s secretary, with Colonel Lyon, 
and several others, were murdered. Every one 
abandoned his post; and tumult, confusion, and 
a panic of terror, spead through the whole army. 
The Swedish troops had nothing more to do, but 
to cut in pieces those who were flying. Some 
threw themselves into the river Narva, where 
great numbers were drowned ; others threw down 
their arms, and fell upon their knees before the 
conquering Swedes. 

The duke de Croy, general Alland, and the rest 
of the general officers, dreading the Russians more 
than the Swedes, wentin a body and surrendered 
themselves prisoners to count Steinbok. The king 
of Sweden now made himself master of all the 
artillery. Thirty-thousand of the vanquished ene- 
my laid down their arms at his feet, and filed off 


* A town on the river Lycus, in the province of As- 
syria, now called Curdestan, where Alexander the 
reat fought his third and decisive battle, with Darius. 
king of Persia. 
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pare-headed and disarmed before him. Prince 
Dolgorouki, and all the Russian generals, came 
and surrendered themselves, as well as the Ger- 
mans, but did not know till after they had surren- 
dered, that they had been conquered by eight thou- 
sand men. Amongst the prisoners, was the son 
of a king of Georgia, whom Charles sent to 
Stockholm: his name was Mittelesky Czarovits, or 
czar’s son, an additional proof that the title of czar, 
for tzar had not its original from the Roman Cesars. 

Chartes XII. did not lose more than one thou- 
sand two hundred men in tais battle. The’ czar’s 
journal, which has been sent me from Petersburg, 
says, that including those who died at the siege of 
Narva, and in the battle, and those who were 
drowned in their flight, the Russians lost no more 
than six thousand men. Want of discipline, and 
a panic that seized the army, did all the work of 
that fatal day. The number of those made pri- 
soners of war, was four times greater than that of 
the conquerors; and if we may believe Norberg,* 
count Piper, who was afterwards taken prisoner 
by the Russians, reproached them, that the num- 
ber of their people made prisoners in the battle, 
exceeded by eight times the numberof the whole 
Swedish army. If this is trath, the Swedes must 
have made upwards of seventy-two thousand 
prisoners. This shows how seldom writers are 
well informed of particular circumstances. One 
thing, however, equally incontestible and extraor- 
dinary is, that the king of Sweden permitted one 
half of the Russian soldiers to retire back, after 
having disarmed them, and the other half to repass 
the river, with their arms: by this unaccountable 
presumption, restoring to the czar troops that, 
being afterwards well disciplined, became in- 
vincible.t 

Charles had all the advantages that could re- 
sult from a complete victory. Immense maga- 
zines, transports loaded with provisions, posts eva- 
cuated or taken, and the whole country at the 
mercy of the Swedish army, were consequences 
of the fortune of this day. Narva was now re- 
lieved, the shattered remains of the Russian army 
did not show themselves ; the whole country as 
far as Pleskou lay open ; the czar seemed bereft 
of all resource for carrying on the war; and the 
king of Sweden, victor in less than twelve months 
over the monarchs of Denmark, Poland, and 
Russia, was looked upon as the first prince in 
Europe, at an age when after princes hardly pre- 
sume to aspire at reputation. But the unshaken 
constancy that made a part of -Peter’s character, 
prevented him from being discouraged in any of 
his projects. 

* Vol. I. p. 439, of the 4to. edition printed at the 
Hague. 

{The chaplain Norberg, pretends, that, immedi- 
ately after the battle of Narva, the Grand Seignior 
wrote a letter of congratulation to the king of Sweden, 
in these terms, “ The sultan Basha, by the grace of 


God, to Charles XII. &c.” The letter was dated 
from the wra of the creation of the world. 
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A Russian bishop composed a prayer to St. 
Nicholas,* on account of this defeat, which was 
publicly read in all the churches throughout Rus- 
sia. This composition shows the spirit of the 
times, and the inexpressible ignorance from which 
Peter delivered his country. Amongst other things, 
it says, that the furious and terrible Swedes 
were sorcerers; and complains that St. Nicholas 
had entirely abandoned his Russians. ‘The pre- 
lates of that country would blush to write such 
stuff at present ; and, without any offence to the 
holy St. Nicholas, the people soon perceived that 
Peter was the most proper person to be applied 
to, to retrieve their losses. 


CHAPTER XIl. 


Resources after the battle of Narva. The disaster 
entirely repaired, Peter gains a victory near the 
same place. The person who was afterwards 
empress made prisoner at the storming of a 
town. Peter's successes. His triumph at Mos- 
cow. 


The years 1701 and 1702. 


Tue czar having, as has been already observed, 
quitted his army before Narva, in the end of No- 
vember, 1700, in order to go and concert matters 
with the king of Poland, received the news of the 
victory gained by the Swedes, as he was on his 
way. His constancy in all emergencies was 
equal to the intrepidity and valour of Charles. He 
deferred the conference with Augustus, and has- 
tened to repair the disordered state of his affairs. 
The scattered troops rendezvoused at Great No- 
vogorod, and from thence marched to Pleskow, on 
the lake Peipus. . 

It was not alittle matter to be able to stand 
upon the defensive, after so severe a check: “1 
know very well,” said Peter, “ that the Swedes 
will have the advantage of us for some time, but 
they will teach us at length to conquer them.” 

1701. Having provided for the present emer- 
gency, and ordered recruits to be raised on every 
side, he sent to Moscow to cast new cannon, his 
own having been all taken before Narva. There 
being scarcity of metal, he took all the bells of 
the churches, and of the religious houses in Mos- 
cow. This action did not savour much of super- 
stition, but at the same time it was no mark of 
impiety. With those bells he made one hundred 
large cannon, one hundred and forty-three field 
pieces, from three to six pounders, besides mortars, 
and hautbitzers, which were all sent to Pleskow. 


* See page 43. 3 ] 

t This chapter and the following, are taken entirely 
from the journal of Peter the Great, sent me from 
Petersburg. 
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In other countries the sovereign orders, and others 
execute ; but here the czar was obliged to see 
every thing done himself. While he was hasten- 
ing these preparations, he entered into a negocia- 
tion with the king of Denmark, who engaged to 
furnish him with three regiments of foot, and three 
of cavalry ; an engagement which that monarch 
could not fulfil. 

As soon as this treaty was signed, he hurried 
to the theatre of war. He had an interview with 
king Augustus, at Birzen, on the iers of 

Courland and Lithuania. His object 
Feb. 27. was, to confirm that prince in his reso- 

lution of maintaining the war against 
Charles XII. and at the same time to engage the 
Polish Diet to enter into the quarrel. It is well 
known, that a king of Poland is no more than the 
head person in a republic. The czar had the ad- 
vantage of being always obeyed ; but the kings 
of Poland, and England, at present the king of 
Sweden, are all obliged to treat with their sub- 
jects.* Patkul and a few Poles in the interest of 
their monarch assisted at these conferences. Peter 
promised to aid them with subsidies, and an army 
of twenty-five thousand men. Livonia was to be 
restored to Poland, in case the diet would concur 
with their king, and assist in recovering this pro- 
vince : the diet harkened more to their fears, than 
to the czar's proposals. The Poles were appre- 
hensive of having their liberties restrained by the 
Saxons and Russians, and were still more afraid 
of Charles XII. It was therefore agreed by the 
majority, not to serve their king, and not’ to 
fight. 

The partisans of Augustus grew enraged against 
the contrary faction, and a civil war was lighted 
up in the kingdom ; because their monarch had 
an intention to restore to it a considerable pro- 
vince. 

Feb. Peter then had only an impotent ally in 
king Augustus, and feeble succours in the 
Saxon troops; and the terror which Charles 
XII. inspired on every side, reduced Peter to the 
necessity of depending entirely upon his own 
strength. 

March 1. After travelling with the greatest ex- 
pedition from Moscow to Courland, to confer with 
Augustus: he posted back from Courland to 
Moscow, to forward the accomplishment of his 
promises. He actually despatched prince Repnin, 
with four thousand men, to Riga, on the banks of 
the Duna, where the Saxon troops were entrench- 
ed. 
July. The general consternation was now 
increased ; forCharles, passing the Duna in spite 


* We must no, tame to remark in this place, that 
a king of England has the power of doing good in virtue 
of his own authority, and may do evil if so disposed, by 
having a majority in a corrupt parliament ; whereas, a 
king of Poland can neither do good nor evil, not hav- 
ing it in his power to dispose even of a pair of co- 
tours. 
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of all the Saxons, who were advantageously post- 
ed on the: opposite side, gained a complete vic- 
tory over them ; and then, without waiting a mo- 
ment, he made himself master of Courland, ad- 
vanced into Lithuania, ‘and by his présence en- 
couraged the Polish faction that opposed Augus- 
tus. 

Peter, notwithstanding all this, still pursued his 
designs. General Patkul, who had been the soul 
of the conference at Birzen, and who had engaged 
in his service, procured him some German officers, 
disciplined his troops, and supplied the place of 
general Le Fort: the czar ordered relays of 
horses to be provided for all the officers, and even 
for the German, Livonian, and Polish soldiers, 
who came to serve in his armies, He likewise 
inspected in person into every particular relating 
to their arms, their clothing, and subsistence. 

On the confines of Livonia and Esthonia, and to 
the eastward of the province of Novogorod, lies 
the great lake Peipus, whieh receives the waters of 
the river Velika, frem out of the middle of Livonia, 
and gives rise in its nerthern part to the river Nai- 
ova, that washes the walls of the town of Narva, 
near which the Swedes gained their famous vic- 
tory. This lake is upwards of thirty leagues in 
length, and from twelve to fifteen in breadth, [t 
was necessary to keep a fleet there, to prevent the 
Swedish ships from insulting the province of No- 
vogorod; to be ready to make a descent upon their 
coasts, and above all, to be a nursery for seamen. 
Peter employed the greatest part of the year 1701, 
in building on this lake, a hundred half galleys, 
to carry about fifty men each ; and other armed 
barks were fitted out on the lake Ladoga. He 
directed all these operations in person, and set 
his new sailors to work: those who had been 
employed in 1697, at the Palus Meotis were 
then stationed near the Baltic. He frequently 
quitted those occupations to go to Moscow, and 
the rest of the provinces, in order to enforce the 
observance of the late customs he had introduced, 
or to establish new ones. 

Those princes, who have employed the leisure 
moments of peace in raising public works, have 
acquired to themselves a name ; but that Peter, 
just after his misfortune at Narva, should apply to 
the junction of the Baltic, Caspian and the Euro- 
pean seas, by canals, has crowned him with more 
real glory than the most signal victory. It was in the 
year 1702, than he began to dig that deep canal, 
intendeéd to join the Tanais and the Wolga. Other 
communications were likewise to be made, by 
means of lakes between the Tanais and the Du- 
na; whose waters empty themselves into the Bal- 
tic, in the neighbourhood of Riga. But this latter 
project seemed to be still at a great distance, 
as Peter was far from having Riga in his posses- 
sion. 

While Charles was laying all Poland waste, Pe- 
ter caused to be brought from that kingdom, and 
from Saxony, a number of shepherds, with their 
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flocks, in order to have wool fit for making good 
cloth; he likewise erected manufactories of linen 
and paper ; gave orders for collecting a number 
of artificers; such as smiths, braziers, armourers, 
and founders, and the mines of Siberia were ran- 
sacked for ore, Thus was he continually labour- 
ing for the embellishment and defence of his do- 
minions. 

Charles pursued the course of his victories, and 
left a sufficient body of troops, as he imagined, 
on the frontiers of the czar’s dominions, to secure 
all the possessions of Sweden. He had already 
formed a design to dethrone Augustus, and after- 
wards to pursue the czar with his victorious army 
to the very gates of Moscow. 

There happened several slight engagements in 
the course of this year, between the Russians and 
Swedes, in which the latter did not always prove 
superior ; and even in those where they had the 
advantage, the Russians improved in the art of 
war. In short, in little more than twelve months 
after the battle of Narva, the czar’s troops were so 
well disciplined, that they defeated one of the best 
generals belonging to the king of Sweden. 

Peter was then at Pleskow, from whence he 
detached numerous bodies of troops, on all sides, 
to attack the Swedes ; who were now defeated by 
a native of Russia, and nota foreigner. His ge- 

neral, Sheremeto, by a skilful manceu- 

Jan. 11. vre,.beat up the quarters of the Swedish 

1702. general Slippembac, in several places, 

near Derpt, on the frontiers of Livonia ; 

and at last obtained a victory over that officer 

himself. And now, for the first time, the Russians 

took from the Swedes four of their colours; which 
was thought a considerable number. 

The lakes Pepipus and Ladoga were for some 
time afterwards the theatres of sea-fights, between 
the Russians and Swedes ; in which the latter had 
the same advantages as by land; namely that of 
discipline and long practice; but the Russians 

had some few successes with their half 
May. galleys, at the lake Peipus, and the field- 
marshal Sheremeto took a Swedish frigate. 

My means of this lake, the czar kept Livonia 
and Esthonia in continual alarms ; his galleys fre- 
quently landed several regiments in those pro- 

vinces ; who re-embarked wh r they 
June. failed of success, or else pursued their ad- 
July. vantage: the Swedes were twice beaten 

in the neighbourhood of Derpt, while they 
were victorious every where else. 

Tn all these actions the Russians were always 
superior in number: for this reason, Charles XII. 
who was so successful in every other place, gave 
himself little concern about these trifling advanta- 
ges gained by the czar: but he should have con- 
sidered, that these numerous forces of his rival 
were every day growing more accustomed to the 
business of fighting, and might soon become for- 
midable to himself. 

While ne parties were thus engaged, by sea 
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and land, in Livonia, Ingria, and Esthonia, the 
czar is informed, that a Swedish fleet had set sail 
in order to destroy Archangel: upon which he 
immediately marched thither, and every one was 
astonished to hear of him on the coasts of the Fro- 
zen Sea, when he was thought to be at Moscow- 
He put the town into a posture of defence, prevent- 
ed the intended descent, drew the plan of a ci- 
tadel, called the New Dwina, laid the first stone, 
and then returned to Moscow, and from thence to 
the seat of war. 

Charles made some alliances in Poland ; but the 
Russians, on their side, made a progress in Ingria 
and Livonia. Marshal Sheremeto marched to 
meet the Swedish army, under the command of 
Slippembac, gave that general battie near the little 
river Embac, and defeated him, taking sixteen 
colours and twenty pieces of cannon. Norberg 
places this action on the first of December, 1701: 
but the journal of Peter the Great fixes it on the 
nineteenth of July, 1702. 

6th August. Afterthis advantage, the Russian 
general marched onwards, laid the whole country 
under contributions, and takes the little town of 
Mariemburg, on the confines of Ingria and Livo- 
nia. There are several towns of this name in the 
north of Europe; but this, though it no longer 
exists, is more celebrated in history than all the 
others, by the adventure of the empress Catharine. 

This little town, having surrendered at discre- 
tion, the Swedes, who defended it, either through 
mistake or design, set fire to the magazine. The 
Russians, incensed at this, destroyed the town, 
and curried away all the inhabitants, Among the 
prisoners was a young woman, a native of Livo- 
nia, who had been brought up in the house of a 
Lutheran minister of that place, named Gluck, 
and who afterwards became the sovereign of those 
who had taken her captive, and who governed 
Russia by the name of the empress Catharine. 

There had been many instances before this, of 
private women being raised to the throne ; nothing 
was more common in Russia, and in al! Asiatic 
kingdoms, than for crowned heads to marry their 
own subjects ; but that a poor stranger, who had 
been taken prisoner in the storming of a town, 
should become the absolute sovereign of that very 
empire, whither she was led captive, is an instance 
which fortune and merit never produced before 
nor since in the annals of the world. 

The Russian arms proved equally successful in 
Ingria: for their half galleys on the lake Ladoga 
compelled the Swedish fleet to retireto Wibourg,* 
a town at the other extremity of this great lake, 
from whence they could see the siege of the fortress 
of Notebourg, which was then carrying on by 
general Sheremeto. This was an undertaking of 
much greater importance than was imagined at 
that time, as it might open a communication with 


* Thisseems a mistake ; our author probably meant 
to say Kercholme because Wi bourg is not on ‘he lake 
Ladoga, but on the gulf of Finland. 
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the Baltic Sea, the constant aim of Peter the 
Great. 

Notebourg was a strong fortified town, built on 
an island in the lake Ladoga, which it entirely 
commands, and by that means, whoever is in pos- 
session of it, must be masters of that part of the 
river Neva, which falls into the sea not far from 
thence. The Russians bombarded the town night 
and day, from the 18th of September to the 12th 
October; and at length gave a general assault 
by three breaches. The Swedish garrison was 
reduced to a hundred men only capable of defend- 
ing the place ; and, what is very astonishing, they 
did defend it, and obtain, even in the breach, an 
honourable capitulation: moreover, colonel Slip- 
pembac, who commanded there, would not sur- 
render the town, but on condition of being per- 
mitted to send for two Swedish officers, from the 
nearest post, to examine thé breaches, in order to 

be witnesses for him to the king his 
Oct. 16. master, that eighty-three men, who were 

all then left of the garrison capable of 
bearing arms, besides one hundred and fifty sick 
and wounded, did not surrender to a whole army, 
till it was impossible for them to fight longer, or 
to preserve the place. This circumstance alone 
shows what sort of an enemy the czar had to 
contend with, and the necessity there was of all 
his great efforts and military discipline. He dis- 
tributed gold medals among his officers on this 
occasion, and gave rewards toall the private men, 
except a few, whom he punished for running away 
during the assault. Their comrades spit in their 
faces, and afterwards shot them to death; thus 
adding ignominy to punishment. 

Notebourg was repaired, and its name changed 
to that of Shlusselburg, or the City of the Key; 
that place being the key of Ingria and Finland. 
The first governor was that Menzikoff whom we 
have already mentioned, and who was become an 
excellent officer, and had merited this honour by 
his gallant behaviour during the siege. His ex- 
ample served as an encouragement to all who 
have merit without being distinguished by 
birth. 

After this campaign of 1702, the czar resolved 
that Sheremeto, and the officers who had signal- 

ized themselves, should make a triumph- 
Dec. 17. al entry into Moscow. All the prison- 

ers taken in this campaign marched in 
the train of the victors, who had the Swedish co- 
lours and standards carried before them, together 
with the flag of the Swedish frigate taken on the 
lake Peipus. Peter assisted in the preparations for 
this triumphal pomp, as he had shared in the great 
actions it celebrated. 

These shows naturally inspired emulation, 
otherwise they would have been no more than 
idle ostentation. Charles despised every thing of 
this kind, and, after the battle of Narva, held his 
enemies, their efforts, and their triumphs, in equal 
contempt. 
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CHAPTER XIU, 


Reformation at Moscow.—Further successes.— 
Founding of Petersburg. The czar takes Nar- 
va, &c. 


1703. Tue short stay which the czar made at 
Moscow, in the beginning of the winter 1703, was 
employed in seeing ali his new regulations put in- 
to execution, and in improving the civil as well as 
military government. Even his very amuse- 
ments were calculated to inspire his subjects with 
a taste for the new manner of living he had in- 
troduced amongst them. In this view, he invited 
all the boyards and principal ladies of Moscow, 
to the marriage of one of his sisters, at which 
every one was required to appear dressed after the 
ancient fashion. A dinner was served up just in 
the same manner as those in the sixteenth centu- 
ry.* By an old superstitious custom, no one was 
to light a fire on the wedding-day, even in the 
coldest season. ‘This custom was rigorously ob- 
served upon this occasion. The Russians for- 
merly never drank wine, but only mead and bran- 
dy ; no other liquors were permitted on this day, 
and, when the guests made complaints, he re- 
plied, in a joking manner, “This was a custom 
with your ancestors, and old customs are always 
the best.” This raillery contributed greatly to 
the reformation of those who preferred past times 
to the present, at least it put a stop to their mur- 
murings ; and there are several nations that 
stand in need of the like example. 

A still more useful establishment than any of 
the rest, was that of a printing press, for Russian 
and Latin types ; the implements of which were 
all brought from Holland. They began by print- 
ing translations in the Russian language of seve- 
ral books of morality and polite literature. Fergu- 
son founded schools for geometry, astronomy, and 
navigation. 

Another foundation, no less necessary, was that 
of a large hospital ; not one of those houses which 
encouraged idleness, and perpetuate the misery 
of the people, but such as the czar had seen at 
Amsterdam, where old persons:and children are 
employed at work, and where every one within 
the walls were made useful in some way or other. 

He established several manufactories ; and, as 
soon. as he had put in motion all those arts to 
which he gave birth in Moscow, he hastened to 
Woronitz, to give directions for building two 
ships, of eighty guns, each with long cradles, or 
caserns, fitted to the ribs of the vessel, to buoy 


‘her up, and carry her safely over the shoals and 


banks of sand that lay about Asoph; an ingeni- 
ous contrivanee, similar to that used by the Dutch 
in Holland, to get their large ships over the Pam- 
pus. 

Having made all the necessary preparations 


* Taken from the journal of Peter the Great. 
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against the Turks, he turned his attention, in the 
next place, against the Swedes. He went io vi- 
sit the ships that were building at 
March 30, Olonitz, a town between the lakes La- 
1703.  doga and Onega, where he had esta- 
blished a foundry for making all kinds 
of arms; and, when every thing bore a military 
aspect, at Moscow flourished all the arts of peace. 
A spring of mineral waters, which has been late- 
ly discovered near Olonitz, has added to the repu- 
tation of that place. From thence he proceeded 
to Shlusselburg, which he fortified. 

We have already observed, that Peter was de- 
termined to pass regularly through all the military 
degrees : he had served as lieutenant of bombar- 
diers, under prince Menzikoff, before that favour- 
ite was made goveror of Shlusselburg, and he 
now took the rank of captain, and served under 
marshal Sheremeto. 

There was an important fortress near the lake 
Ladoga, and not far from the river Neva, named 
Nyantz, or Nya.* It was necessary to make him- 
self master of this place, in order to secure his 
conquests and favour his other designs. He there- 
fore undertook to transport a number of small 
barks, filled with soldiers, and to drive off the 
Swedish vessels that were bringing supplies, 

while Sheremeto had the care of the 

May 22. trenches. The citadel surrendered, and 

two Swedish vessels arrived, too late to 

assist the besieged, being both attacked and 

taken by the czar. His journal says, that, as a 

reward for his service, “ The captain of bombar- 

diers was created knight of the order of St. An- 

drew by admiral Golowin, the first knight of that 
order.” 

After the taking of the fort of Nya, he re- 
solved upon building the city of Petersburg, at 
the’ mouth of the Neva, upon the gulf of Fin- 
Jand. 

The affairs of king Augustus were in a despe- 
rate way ; the excessive victories of the Swedes 
in Poland had emboldened his enemies in the op- 
position ; and even his friends had obliged him to 
dismiss a body of twenty thousand Russians, that 
the czar had sent him to reinforce hisarmy. ‘They 
thought, by this sacrifice, to deprive the malcon- 
tents of all pretext for joining the king of Sweden: 
but enemies are disarmed by force, a show of 
weakness serving only to make them more inso- 
lent. These twenty thousand men, that had been 
disciplined by Patkul, proved of infinite service in 
Livonia and Ingria, while Augustus was losing 
his dominions, This reinforcement, and, above 
all, the possession of Nya, enabled we ezar to 
found his new capital. 

It was in this barren and marshy spot of ground, 
which has communication with the méin land on- 
ly by one way, that Peter laid the foundation of 
Petersburg, in the sixtieth degree of latitude, and 


* Some writers call it Nyenschantz. 





the forty-fourth and a half of longitude, The ruins 
of some of the bastions of Nya were madeuse of for 
the first stones of the foundation.* They began 
by building a small fort upon one of the islands, 
which is now in the centre of thecity. The Swedes 
beheld, without apprehension, a settlement in the 
midst of a morass, and inaccessible to vessels of 
burden ; but, in a very short time, they saw the 
fortifications advanced, a town raised, and the lit- 
tle island of Cronstadt, situated over against it, 
changed, in 1704, into an impregnable _ 
under the cannon of which even the largest 

may ride in safety. 

These works, which seemed to require a time 
of profound peace, were carried on in the very 
bosom of war ; workmen of every sort were call- 
ed together, from Moscow, Astracan, Casan and 
the Ukraine, to assist in building the new city. 
Neither the difficulties of the ground, that was to 
be rendered firm and raised, the distance of the 
necessary materials, the unforeseen obstacles, which 
are for ever starting up in all great undertakings ; 
nor, lastly, the epidemical disorder, which carried 
off a prodigious number of the workmen, could 
discourage the royal founder ; and, in the space of 
five months, a new city rose from the ground, It 
is true, indeed, it was little better than a cluster of 
huts, with only two brick houses, surrounded by 
ramparts ; but this was all that was then neces- 
sary. ‘Time and perseverance accomplished the 
rest. In less than five months after the 
founding of Petersburg, a Dutch ship Nov. 
came to trade there, the captain of which 
was handsomely rewarded, and the Dutch soon 
found the way to Petersburg. 

While Peter was directing the establishment of 
this colony, he took care to provide every day for 
its safety, by making himself master of the neigh- 
bouring posts. A Swedish colonel, named Cron- 
iort, had taken post on the river Sestra, and thence 
threatened the rising city. Peter, without delay, 
marched against him with his two regi- 
ments of guards, defeated him, and oblig- July 8. 
ed him to repass the river. Having thus 
put his town in safety, he repaired to Olonitz, to 
give directions for building a number of 
small vessels, and afterwards returned to Sept. 
Petersburg, on board a frigate that had 
been built by his direction, taking with him six 
transport vessels, for present use, till the others 
could be got ready. Even at this junc- 
ture he did not forget his ally, the king of Nov. 
Poland, but sent him a reinforcement of 
twelve thousand foot, and a subsidy in money of 
three hundred thousand rubles, which make about 
one million five hundred thousand French livres. } 
It has been remarked, that his annual revenue did 
not exceed then five million rubles ; a sum, which 


* Petersburg was founded on Whitsunday, the 
27th May, 1703, 
t About sixty thousand pounds sterling. 
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the expense of his fleets, of his armies, and of his 
new establishments, scemed more than sufficient 
to exhaust. He had, at almost one and the same 
time, fortified Novorogod, Pleskow, Kiow, Smo- 
lensko, Asoph, Archangel, and founded a capital. 
Notwithstanding all which, he had still a suffi- 
ciency left to assist his ally with men and money. 
Cornelius le Bruine, a Dutchman, who was on his 
travels, and at that time in Russia, and with 
whom he frequently conversed very freely, as in- 
degd he did with all strangers, says, that the czar 
hiffelf assured him, that he had still three hun- 
dred thousand rubles remaining in his coffers, after 
all the expenses of the war were defrayed. 

In order to put his infant city of Petersburg out 
of danger of insult, he went in person to sound the 
depth of water thereabouts, fixed upon a place for 
building the fort of Cronstadt ; and, after making 
the model of itin wood with his own hands, he 
employed prince Menzikoff to put it in execution. 
From thence he went to pass the winter at Mos- 

cow, in order to establish, by degrees, 
Nov. 5, the several alterations he had made in 

the laws, manners, and customs of Rus- 
sia. He regulated the finances, and put them 
upon a new footing. He expedited the works 
that were carrying on in the Woronitz, at Asoph, 
and in a harbour which he had caused to be 
made on the Palus Meotis, under the fort of Ta- 
ganrock. 

Jan. 1704. The Ottoman Porte, alarmed at 
these preparations, sent an embassy to the czar, 
complaining thereof: to which he returned for 
answer, that he was master in hisown dominions, 
as well as the grand seignior was in Turkey, and 
that it was no infringement of the peace to render 
the Russian power respectable on the Euxine 
Sea. 

March 30. Upon his return to Petersburg, 
finding his new citadel of Cronstadt, which had 
been founded in the bosom of the sea, completely 
finished, he furnished it with the necessary artil- 
lery. But, in order to settle himself firmly in In- 
gria, and entirely to repair the disgrace he had suf- 
fered before Narva, he esteemed it necessary to 
take that city. While he was making prepara- 
tions for the siege, a small fleet appeared on the 
lake of Peipus, to oppose his designs. The Rus- 
sian half galleys went out to meet them, gave 
them battle, and took the whole squadron, which 
had on board ninety-eight pieces ofcannon. After 

this victory, the czar lays siege to Narva both by 
sea and land, and, which was most ex- 
April. _traordinary, he lays siege to the city of 
Derpt in Esthonia at the same time. 

Who would have imagjped, that there was an 
university in Derpt? Gustavus Adolphus bad found- 
ed one there, but it did not render that city more 
famous, Derpt being only known by these two 
sieges. Peter was incessantly going from the one 
to the other, forwarding the attacks, and directing 
all the — The Swedish general Slip- 








pembac was in the neighbourhood of Derpt with a 
body of two thousand five hundred men. 

The besiegers expected every instant when he 
would throw succours into the place ; but Peter, 
on this occasion, had recourse to a stratagem wor- 
thy of more frequent imitation; he ordered two 
regiments of foot, and one of horse, to be clothed 
in the same uniform, and to carry the same stand- 
ards and colours as the Swedes; these sham 
Swedes attack the trenches, and the Russians 
pretend to be put to flight ; the yarrison, 
deceived by appearances, make a sally ; June 27. 
upon which the mock combatants join 
their forces and fall upon the Swedes, one half of 
whom were left dead upon the place, and the rest 
made shift toget back to the town. Slippembac 
arrives soon after with succours to relieve : 
it, but is totally defeated. At length July23 
Derpt was obliged to capitulate, just as 
the czar was preparing every thing for a general 
assault, 

At the same time Peter met with a consider- 
able check, on the side of his new city of Peters- 
burg ; but this did not prevent him either from 
going on withthe works of that place, or from 
vigorously prosecuting the siege of Narva. It 
has already been observed, that he sent a rein- 
forcement of troops and money to king Augustus, 
when his enemies were driving him from his throne 
but both these aids proved useless. The Rus- 
sians having joined the Lithuanians in 
the interest of Augustus, were totally July 31. 
defeated in Courland by the Swedish 
general Lewenhaupt ; and had the victors direct- 
ed their efforts towards Livonia, Esthonia, and In- 
gria, they might have destroyed the czar’s new 
works, and baffled all the fruits of his great under- 
takings. Peter was every day sapping the breast- 
work of Sweden, while Charles seemed to neglect 
all resistance, for the pursuit of a less advantage- 
ous, though a more brilliant fame. 

On the 13th of July, 1704, only a single Swedish 
colonel, at the head of his detachment, obliged 
the Polish nobility to nominate a new king, on 
the field of election, called Kolo, near the city of 
Warsaw. The cardinal-primate of the kingdom, 
and several bishops, submitted to a Lutheran 
prince, notwithstanding the menaces and excom- 
munications of the supreme pontiff: in short, every 
thing gave way to force. All the world knows in 
what manner Stanislaus Leczinsky was elected 
king, and how Charles XII. obliged the greatest 
part of Poland to acknowledge him. 

Peter, however, would not abandon the dethron- 
ed king, but redoubled his assistance, in propor- 
tion to the necessities of his ally; and, while his 
enemy was making kings, he beat the Swedish 
generals one after another in Esthonia and Ingria ; 
from thence he passed to the siege of Narva, and 
gave several vigorous assaults to the town. There 
were three bastions, famous at least for their 
names, called Victory, Honour, and Glory. The 




















czar carried them all three sword in hand. The 
besiegers forced their way into the town, where 
they pillaged and exercised all those cruelties 
which were but too customary at that time, be- 
tween the Swedes and Russians. 

August 20, Peter, on this occasion, gave an 
example that ought to have gained him the affec- 
tions of all his new subjects ; he ran every where 
in person, to puta stop to the pillage and slaugh- 
ter, rescues several women out of the clutches of 
the brutal soldiery, and, after having, with his 
own hand, killed two of those ruffians who had 
refused to obey his orders, he enters the town- 
house, whither the citizens had ran in crowds for 
shelter, and laying his sword, yet reeking with 
blood, upon the table—“ This sword,” said he, 
“is not stained with the blood of your fellow-citi- 
zens, but with that of my own soldiers, which I 
have spilt to save your lives.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Peter the Great keeps possession of all Ingria, while 
Charles XII. is triumphant in other places.— 
Rise of Menzikoff.—Petersburg secured.—The 
czar executes his designs notwithstanding the vic- 
tories of the king of Sweden,* 


1704. Prrer being now master of all Ingria, 
conferred the government of that province upon 
Menzikoff; and at the same time gave him the 
title of prince, and the rank of major-general. 
Pride and prejudice might, in other countries, 
find means to gainsay, that a pastry-cook’s boy 
should be raised to be a general and governor, and 
to princely dignity ; but Peter had already accus- 
tomed his subjects to see, without surprise, every 
thing given to merit, and nothing to mere nobility. 
Menzikoff, by a lucky accident, had, while a 
boy, been taken from his original obscurity, and 
placed in the czar’s family,t where he léarnt se- 


* All the foregoing chapters, and likewise those 
which follow, are taken from the journals of Peter the 
Great, and the papers sent me from Petersburg, care- 
fully compared with other memoirs, 

Menzikoff’s parents were vassals of the monastery 
of Cosmopoly ; at the age of thirteen he went to Mos- 
cow, and was taken into the service of a pastry-cook. 
His employment was singing ballads, and crying puffs 
and cakes about the streets. One day as he was fol- 
lowing this occupation, the czar happening to hear him, 
and to be diverted with one of his songs, sent for him, 
and asked him if he would sell his pies and his basket ? 
The boy answered, that his business was to sell his 
ae but he must ask his master’s leave to sell his 

asket; yet, as every thing belonged to his prince, his 
majesty had only to lay his commands upon him. The 
czar was so pleased with this answer, that he immedi- 
ately ordered him to court, where he gave him at first a 
mean employment ; but being every day more pleased 
with his wit, he thought fit to place him about his per- 
son, and to make him groom of his bed-chamber, from 
whence he gradually raised him to the highest prefer- 
ments. He was tall and well shaped. At his first 


Coming into the czar’s service, he enlisted in Le Fort’s 
company, and acquired, under that general’s instruction, 
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veral languages, and acquired a knowledge of 
public affairs, both in the cabinet and field ; and 
having found means to ingratiate himself with his 
master, he afterwards knew how to render him- 
self. necessary. He greatly forwarded the works 
at Petersburg, of which he had the direction ; 
several brick and stone houses were already built, 
with an arsenal and magazines; the fortifications 
were completed, but the palaces were not built 
till some time afterwards. 

Peter was scarcely settled in Narva, when he 
offered fresh succours to the dethroned king of 
Poland ; he promised him a body of troops over 
and above the twelve thousand men he had al- 
ready sent him, and actually despatched 
general Repnin, from the frontiers of Aug, 19. 
Lithuania, with six thousand horse, and 
the same numberof foot. All this while he did 
not lose sight of his colony of Petersburg; the 
buildings went on very fast; his navy increased 
daily ; several ships and frigates were om the 
stocks at Olmutz; these he took care to 
see finished, and brought them himself Oct. 11, 
into the harbour of Petersburg. 

Each time he returned to Moscow was distin- 
guished by triumphal entries. In this 
manner did he revisit it this year, Dee. 30, 
from whence he made only one excur- 
sion, to be present at the launching of his first 
ship of eighty guns upon the Woronitz, of which 
ship he himself had drawn the dimensions the pre- 
ceding year. 

May, 1705. Assoon as the campaign could 
be opened in Poland, he hastened to the army, 
which he had sent to the assistance of Augustus, 
on the frontiers of that kingdom: but, while he 
was thus supporting his ally, a Swedish fleet put 
to sea to destroy Petersburg, and the fortress of 
Cronstadt, as yet hardly finished. ‘This fleet con- 
sisted of twenty-two ships of war, from fifty-four 
to sixty-four guns each, besides six frigates, two 
bomb-ketches, and two fireships. ‘The troops that 
were sent on this expedition, made a descent on the 
little Island of Kotin; but a Russian colonel, 
named Tolbogwin, who commanded a regiment 
there, ordered his soldiers to lie down flat on their 
bellies, while the Swedes were coming 
on shore, and then suddenly rising up, June 27, 
they threw in so brisk and well directed a 
fire, that the Swedes were put into confusion, and 
forced to retreat with the utmost precipitation to 
their ships, leaving behind them all their dead, and 
upwards of three hundred prisoners. 

However, their fleet still continued hovering 
about the coast, and threatened Petersburg. They 
made another descent, and were repulsed as be- 
fore: a body of land-forces were also advancing 
from Wiburn,* under the command of the Swedish 


such a degree of knowledge and skill, as enabled him to 
command armies, and to become one of the bravest and 
most successful generals in Russia. ‘ : 
* M. de Voltaire calls this city _— in this 
J 








general Meidel, and took their route by Shlussel- 
burg ; this was the most considerable attempt that 
Charles had yet made upon those territories, which 
Peter had either conquered or new 
June 25. formed. The Swedes were every where 
repulsed, and Petersburg remained in 
security, 

Peter, on the other hand, advanced towards 
Courland, with a design to penetrate as far as 
Riga. His plan was to maxe himself master of 
Livonia, while Charles XII. was busied in reduc- 
ing the Poles entirely under the obedience of the 
new king he had given them. The czar was still 
at Wilnaw in Lithuania, and his general Shere- 
“ueto was approaching towards Mittau, the capita] 

fCourland: but there he was met by general 
Lewenhaupt, already famcus by several victories, 
and a pitched battle was fought between the two 
armies at a place called Gemavershoff, or Gema- 
vers. 
In all those actions where experience and disci- 
pline decides the day, the Swedes,though inferior in 
number, had the advantage. The Rus- 
June 28. sians were totally defeated, and lost all 
their artillery. Peter, notwithstanding 
the loss of three battles, viz. at Gemavers, at 
Jacobstadt, and at Narva, always retrieved his 
losses, and even converted them to his advantage. 

After the battle of Gemavers, he marched his 
army into Courland; came before Mittau, made 
himself master of the town, and afterwards laid 
siege to the citadel, which he took by capitulation. 

Sept. 14, 1705. The Russian troops at that 
time had the character of distinguishing their suc- 
cesses by rapine and pillage; a custom of too 
great antiquity in all nations. But Peter, at the 
taking of Narva, had made such alterations in this 
custom, that the Russian soldiers appointed to 
guard the vaults where the grand dukes of Cour- 
land were buried, in the castle of Mittau, perceiv- 
ing that the bodies had been taken out of their 
tombs, and stripped of their ornaments, refused to 
take possession of their post, till a Swedish colo- 
nel had been first sent for to inspect the condi- 
tion of the place: who gave them a certificate that 
this outrage had been committed by the Swedes 
themselves. 

A rumour which was spread throughout the 
whole empire, that the czar had been totally defeat- 
ed at the battle of Gemavers, proved of greater 
prejudice to his affairs than even the loss of that 
battle. The remainder of the ancient Strelitzes 
in garrison at Astracan, emboldened by this false 
report, mutinied, and murdered the governor of 
the town. Peter was obliged to send marshal 
Sheremeto with a body of forces to quell the insur- 
rection, and punish the mutineers. 


and some other places in his history. The French are 

not always very attentive to the right names of places, 

but here it is of some consequence. Wibourg is the 

capital of Jutland in Denmark. Wiburn, the city here 

meant, is the capital of Carelia in Russian Finland. 
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Every thing seemed now to conspire against 
the czar ; the success and valour of Charles XII. ; 
the misfortunes of Augustus ; the forced neutral- 
ity of Denmark ; the insurrection of the ancient 
Strelitzes ; the murmurs of a people, sensible of 
the restraint, but not of the utility of the late re- 
form; the discontent of the grandees, who found 
themselves subjected to military discipline ; and, 
lastly, the exhausted state of the finances, were 
sufficient to have discouraged any prince except 
Peter: but he did not despond, even for an in- 
stant. He soon quelled the revolt, and having 
provided for the safety of Ingria, and secured the 
possession of the citadel of Mittau, in spite of the 
victorious Lewenhaupt, who had not troops 
enough to oppose him; he found himself at liber- 
ty to march an army through Samojitia and Li- 
thuania, 

He now shared with Charles XII. the glory of 
giving laws to Poland. He advanced as far as 
Tikoczin ; where he had an interview for the se- 
cond time with king Augustus ; when he endea- 
voured to comfort him under his misfortunes, pro- 
misiug to revenge his cause, and, at the same 
time, nade him a present of some colours, which 
Menzikoff had taken from the troops of his rival. 
The two monarchs afterwards went together to 
Grodno, the capital of Lithuania, where they staid 
till the 15th of December. At their parting, Pe- 
ter presented him both men and money, and then, 
according to his usual custom, went to 
pass some part of the winter at Mos- 30 Dec. 
cow, to encourage the arts and sciences 
there, and to enforce his new laws there, after hav- 
ing made a very difficult and laborious campaign. 


CHAPTER XV. 


While Peter is strengthening his conquesis, and 
improving the police of his dominions, his enemy 
Charles XII. gains several battles : gives laws to 
Poland and Saxony, and to Augustus, notwith- 
standing a victory gained by the Russians.—Au- 
gustus resigns the crown, and delivers up Patkul, 
the czar’s ambassador.—Murder of Patkul, who 
is sentenced to be broke upon the wheel. 


1706. Peter was hardly returned to Moscow, 
when he heard that Charles XII, after being eve- 
ry where victorious, was advancing towards Grod- 
no, to attack the Russian troops. King Augustus 
had been obliged to fly from Grodno, and retire 
with precipitation towards Saxony, with four regi- 
ments of Russian dragoons ; a step which both 
weakened and discouraged the army of his pro- 
tector. Peter found all the advances to Grodno 
occupied by the Swedes, and his troops dispersed. 

While he was with the greatest difficulty as- 
sembling his troops in Lithuania, the famous 
Schulembourg, who was the last support Augas- 
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tus had left, and who afterwards gained so much 
glory by the defence of Corfon against the Turks, 
was advancing on the side of Great Poland, with 
about twelve thousand Saxons, and six thousand 
Russians, taken from the body treops with which 
the czar had entrusted that unfortunate prince. 
Schulembourg expected, with just reason, that he 
should be able to prop the sinking fortunes of Au- 
gustus ; he perceived that Charles XII. was em- 
ployed in Lithuania, and that there was only a 
body of ten thousand Swedes under general 
Renschild to interrupt his march; he therefore 
advanced with confidence as far as the frontiers 
of Silesia; which is the passage out of Saxony 
into Upper Poland. When he came near the vil- 
Jage of Franstadt, on the frontiers of that king- 
dom, he met marshal Renschild, who was advanc- 
ing to give him battle. 

Whatever care I take to avoid repeating 
what has been already mentioned in the history 
of Charles XII. I am obliged in this place to take 
notice once more, that there was in the Saxon army 
a French regiment, that had been taken prisoners 
at the famous battle of Hocsted (or Blenheim) and 
obliged to serve in the Saxon troops. My memoirs 
say, that this regiment had the charge of the ar- 
tillery, and add, that the French, struck with the 
fame and reputation of Charles XII. and discon- 

tented with the Saxon service, laid down 
Feb. their arms as soon as they came in sight of 

the enemy, and desired to be taken into the 
Swedish army, in which they continued to the end 
of the war. This defection was as the beginning 
or signal of a total overthrow to the Russian army, 
of which no more than three battalions were saved, 
and almost every man of these was woynded ; 
and as no quarter was granted the remainder were 
cut in pieces. 

Norberg, the chaplain, pretends, that the Swedish 
word at this battle was, “In the name of God,” 
and that of the Russians, “ Kill all ;” but it was 
the Swedes who killed all in God’s name. The 
ezar himself declares, in one of his manifestoes,* 
that a number of Russians, Cossacks, aud Cal- 
mucks, that had been made prisoners, were mur- 
dered in cool blood three days after that battle, 
The irregular troops on both sides had accustomed 
their generals to these cruelties, than which greater 
were never committed in the most barbarous times. 


1 had the honour to hear king Stanislaus himself 


say, that in one of those engagements which were 
so frequent in Poland, a Russian officer, who had 
formerly been one of his friends, came to put him- 
self under his protection, after the defeat of the 
corps he commanded : and that the Swedish gene- 
ral Steinbok shot him dead with a pistol while he 
held him in his arms. 

This was the fourth battle the Russians had 
lost against the Swedes, without reckoning the 
other victories of Charles XII. in Poland. The 


* The czar’s manifesto in the Ukraine, 1709. 
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ezar’s troops that were in Grodno ran the risk of 
suffering a still greater disgrace, by being sur- 
rounded on all sides; but he fortunately found 
means to get them together, and even to strengthen 
them with new reinforcements. But necessitated 
at once to provide for the safety of this army, and 
the security of his conquests in Ingria, he ordered 
prince Menzikoff to march with the army under 
his command eastward, and from thence south- 
ward as far as Kiow. 

While his men were upon their march, he re- 
pairs to Shlusselburg, from thence to 
Narva,,and to his colony of Petersburg, August. 
and puts those places in a posture of 
defence. From the Baltic he flies to the banks of 
the Boristhenes, to enter into Poland by the way 
of Kiow, making it still his chief care to render 
those victories of Charles, which he had not been 
able to prevent, of as little advantage to the victor 
as possible. At this very time he meditated a 
new conquest ; namely, that of Wibourg, the capi- 
tal of Carelia, situated on the gulf of Finland. 
He went in season to lay siege to this place, 
but for this time it withstood the power of Oct, 
his arms ; succours arrived in season, and 
he was obliged to raise’ the siege. His rival, 
Charles XII. did not in fact make any conquests, 
though he gained so many battles: he was at that 
time in pursuit of king Augustus in Saxony, being 
always more intent upon humbling that prince, 
and crushing him beneath the weight of his supe- 
rior power and reputation, than upon recovering 
Ingria, that had been wrested from him by a van- 
quished enemy. 

He spread terror through all Upper Poland, 
Silesia, and Saxony. King Augustus’s whole fami- 
ly, his mother, his wife, his son, and the principal 
nobility of the country, were retired into the heart 
of the empire. Augustus now sued for peace, 
choosing rather to trust himself tothe mercy of his 
conqueror, than in the arms of his protector. He 
entered into a treaty which deprived him of the 
crown of Poland, and covered him at the same 
time with ignominy. This was a private trea- 
ty, and was to be concealed from the czar’s gene- 
rals, with whom he had taken refuge in Poland, 
while Charles XII. was giving laws in Leipsic, 
and acting as absolute master throughout his elec- 
torate. 

His plenipotentiaries had already signed the fa- 
tal treaty, by which he not only divested himself of 
the crown of Poland, but promised never more to 
assume the title of king ; at the same 
time he recognized Stanislaus, renounced Sept. 14. 
his alliance with the czar his benefac- 
tor ; and, to complete his humiliation, engaged to 
deliver up to Charles XII. John Reinold Patkul, 
the czar’s ambassador and g ] in the Russian 
service, who was then actually fighting his cause. 
He had some time before ordered Patkul to be ar- 
rested upon false suspicions, contrary to the law 
of nations ; and now in direct — of these 
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laws, he delivered him up to the enemy. It had 
been better for him to have died sword-in-hand, 
than to have concluded such a treaty : a treaty, 
which not only robbed him of his crown and of 
his reputation, but likewise endangered his liber- 
ty, because he was at that time in the power of 
prince Menzikoff in Posnania, and the few Sax- 
ons that he had with hint were paid by the Ras- 
sians. 

Prince Menzikoff was opposed in that district 
by a Swedish army, reinforced with a strong party 
of Poles, in the interest of the new king Stanislaus, 
under the command of general Maderfeld ; and 
not knowing that Augustus had engaged in a 
treaty with the enemies of Russia, had proposed 
to attack them, and Augustus did not dare to re- 
fuse. The battle was fought near Kalish, in the 

palatinate belonging to Stanislaus; this 
Oct. 10. was the first pitched battle the Russians 

had gained against the Swedes. Prince 
Menzikoff had all the glory of the action, four 
thousand of the enemy were left dead on the field, 
and two thousand five hundred and ninety-eight 
were made prisoners. 

It is difficult to comprehend how Augustus could 
be prevailed on, after this battle, to ratify a treaty 
which deprived him of all the fruits of his victory. 
But Charles -was still triumphant in Saxony, 
where his very name spread terror. The success 
of the Russians appeared so inconsiderable, and 
the Poiish party against Augustus was so strong, 
and, in fine, that monarch was so ill-advised, that 
he signed that fatal convention. Neitherdid he 
stop here : he wrote to his envoy Finkstein a let- 
ter, that was, if possible, more shameful than the 
treaty itself ; for therein he asked pardon for hav- 
ing obtained a victory, “ protesting, that the bat- 
tle had been fought against his will; that the 
Russians and the Poles, bis adherents, had oblig- 
ed him to it ; that he had, with a view of prevent- 
ing it, actually made some movements to abandon 
Menzikoff; that Maderfeld might have beaten 
him, had he made the most of that opportunity ; 
that he was ready to restore all the Swedish pri- 
soners, or to break with the Russians ; and that, 
in fine, he would give the king of Sweden all 
possible satisfaction,” for having dared to beat his 
troops. 

This whole affair, unparalleled and inconceiv- 
able as it is, is, nevertheless, strictly true. When 
we reflect, that, with all this weakness, Augustus 
was one of the bravest princes in Europe, we may 
plainly perceive, that the loss or preservation, the 
rise or decline of empires, are entirely owing to 
fortitude of mind. 

Two other circumstances concurred to complete 
the disgrace of the king of Poland, elector of Sax- 
ony, and heighten the abuse which Charles XII. 
made of his good fortune ; the first was his oblig- 
ing Augustus to write a letter of congratulation to 
the new king Stanislaus on his election; tne 
second was _ he even compelled Augustus 
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to deliver up Patkul, the czar’s ambassador and 
general.*  [t is sufficiently known to all Europe. 
that this minister was afterwards broke alive upon 
the wheel at Casimir, in the month of September, 
1707. Norberg the chaplain confesses that the or- 
ders for his execution were all written in Charles’s 
own hand. 

There is not a civilian in all Europe, nay, even 
the vilest slave, but must feel the whole horror of 
this barbarous injustice. The first crime of this 
unfortunate man was, the having made an humble 
representation of the rights and privileges of his 
country, at the head of six Livonian gentlemen, 
who were sent as deputies from the whole pro- 
vince : having been condemned to die for fuliil- 
ling the first of duties, that of serving his country 
agreeable to her laws. This iniquitous sentence 
put him in full possession of a right which all 
mankind derive from nature, that of choosing his 
country. Being afterwards made ambassador to 
ont of the greatest monarchs in the universe, his 
person thereby became sacred. On this occasion 
the law of force violated that of nature and nations 
In former ages cruelties of this kind were hidden 
in the blaze of success, but now they sully the 
glory of a conqueror. 


/ 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Attempts made to set up a third king of Poland.— 
Charles XII. sets out from Saxony with a power. 
Sul army, and marches through Poland in a vic- 
torious manner.—Cruelties committed.— Conduct 
of the czar.—Successes of the king of Sweden, 
who at length advances towards Russia. 


The year 1707, Cuartes XII. enjoyed the 
fruits of his good fortune in Altraustadt near Leip- 
sic, whither the protestant princes of the German 
empire repaired in droves to pay homage to him 
and implore his protection. He received ambas- 
sadors from almost all the potentates of Europe. 
The emperor Joseph implicity followed his direc- 
tions. Peter then perceiving that king Augustus had 
renounced his protection and his own crown, and 


* The impartiality of an historian obliges us in this 
place to advertise our readers, that it was not the fault 
of Augustus that Patkul was delivered up to the king 
of Sweden ; Augustus having privately sent orders to 
the commandant of the fort of Konigstein, where Pat- 
kul was then confined, to suffer his prisoner to make 
his escape in time. But the avarice of this officer prov- 
ed fatal to the life of the unhappy captive, and to the 
character of his own prince ; for while he was endea~ 
vouring to make the best bargain he could for himself, 
the time slipped inconceivably away ; and while they 
were yet debating upon the price of the proposed re- 
leasement, the sent by Charles came and de- 
manded Patkul in the name of their sovereign. The 
commandant was forced to obey, and the unhappy vic- 
tim was delivered up, contrary to the intentions of Au- 
gustus. 
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that a part of the Polar nation had acknowledged 1 man of their body to speak te him: this man, who 
Stanislaus, listened to the proposals made ; was of a very extraordinary figure, clad in white, 


Jan. _ him by Yelkova of ehoosing a third king. 

A diet was held at Lublin, in which several of 
the palatines were preposed ; and among others, 
prince Ragotski was put upon thelist ; that prince, 
who was so long kept in prison, when young, by 
the emperor Leopold, and who afterwards, when 
he procured his liberty, was his competitor for the 
throne of Hungary. 

This negociation was pushed very far, and 
Peland was on the point ef having three kings at 
ene time. Prince Ragotski not succeeding, Pe- 
ter thought to bestew the crown on Simiauski, 
grand general of the republic; a person of great 
power and interest, and head of a third party, that 
would neither acknowledge the dethroned king 
nor the person elected by the opposed party. 

In the midst of these troubles there was a talk 
of peace, as is customary on the like eccasions. 
Besseval, the French envoy in Saxony, interposed, 
in order to bring abeut a reconciliation between 
the czar and the king of Sweden. It wasthought 
at that time by the court of France, that Charles, 
having no longer either the Russians or Poles to 
fight against, might turn his arms against the em- 
peror Joseph, with whom he was not on very 
good terms, and on whom he had even imposed 
several laws during his stay in Saxony. But 
Charles made answer, that he would treat with 
the czar in Moscow. It was on this occasion that 
Peter said, “My brother Charles wants to act 
the Alexander, but he shall not find a Darius in 
me.” . 

The Russians, however, were still in Poland, 
and Were in the city of Warsaw, while the king, 
whom Charles XII. had set over the Poles, was 
hardly acknowledged by that nation. In the mean 
time, Charles was enriching his army with the 
spoils of Saxony. 

Aug. 22. At lengthhe began his march from 
Altranstadt, at the head of an army of forty-five 
thousand men ; a force which it seemed impossi- 
ble for the czar to withstand, seeing he had been 
entirely defeated by eight thousand only at Nar- 
va. 

Aug. 27. Itwas in passing by the walls of 
Dresden that Charles made that very extraordina- 
ry visit to king Augustus, which, as Norberg 
says, “ will strike posterity with admiration.” It 
was running an unaccountable risk, to put him- 
self in the power of a prince whom he had depriv- 
edof his kingdom. From thence he continued 
his march through Silesia, and re-entered Poland. 

This country has been entirely ravaged by war, 
ruined by factions, and was a prey to every kind 
of calamity. Charles continued advancing with 
his army through the province of Muscovia, and 
chose the most difficult ways he could take. The 
inhabitants, who had taken shelter in the morass- 
es, resolved to make him at least pay for his pas- 
sage. Six thousand peasants despatched an old 





and armed with two carabines, made a speech to . 
Charles; but as the standers by did not well un- 
derstand what he said, they, without any further 
ceremony, dispatched him in the midst of his ha- 
rangue, and before their king’s face, The pea- 
sants, in a rage, immediately withdrew, and took 
up arms. All who could be found were seized, 
and obliged to hang one another ; the last was 
compelled to put the roe about his neck himself, 
and to be his own executioner. All their houses 
were burnt to the ground, This fact is attested 
by Norberg, who was an eye-witness, and there- 
fore cannot be contradicted, as it cannot be relat- 
ed without inspiring horror. 

The year 1708, Feb. 6, Charles being arrived 
within a few leagues of Giodno in Lithuania, is 
informed of the czar’s being there in person with 
a body of troops ; upom which, without staying to 
deliberate, he takes only eight hundred of his 
guards, and sets out for Grodno. A German 
officer, named Mulfels, who commanded a body of 
troops posted at one of the gates of the town, mak- 
ing no doubt, when he saw Charles, but that he was 
fellowed by his whole army, instead of disputing 
the passage with him, leaves it open, and takes to 
flight. The alarm is now spread through the 
whole town ; every one imagines the whole Swed- 
ish army already entered ; the few Russians who 
made any resistance are cut in pieces by the 
Swedish guards; and all the officers assure the 
czar, that the victorious army had made itself 
master of the place. Hereupon Peter retreats 
behind the ramparts, and Charles plants a guard 
of thirty men at the very gate through which the 
czar had just before entered. 

In this confusion, some of the Jesuits, whose 
college had been taken to accommodate the king 
of Sweden, as being the handsomest structure in 
the place, went by night tothe czar,and for this time 
told the whole truth. Upon this Peter immedi- 
ately returns intothe town, and forces the Swed- 
ish guards. An engagement ensues in the streets 
and public places ; but, at length, the whole 
Swedish army appearing in sight, the czar is 
obliged to yield to superior numbers, and leaves 
the town in the hands of the victor, who made all 
Poland tremble. 

Charles had augmented his forces in Livonia 
and Finland, and Peter had every thing to fear, 
not only for his conquests on this side, together 
with those in Lithuania, but also for his ancient 
territories, and even for the city of Moscew itself. 
He was obliged then to provide at once for the safety 
of all these different places, at such a distance from 
each other. Charles could not make any rapid 
conquests to the eastward of Lithuania in the 
depth of winter, and in a marshy country, sub- 
ject to epidemical disorders, which had been 
spread by poverty and famine, from Warsaw, as 
far as Minski. Peter posted his — so as to 











command tne passes of the rivers, guarded all the 
important posts, and did every thing in 
April 8. his power to impede the marches of his 
enemy, and afterwards hastened to put 

things in a proper situation at Petersburg. 

Though Charles was lording it in Poland, he 
took nothing from the czar ; but Peter, by the use 
he made of his new fleet, by landing his troops in 
Finland, by the taking and dismantling the town of 

Borgau, and by seizing a great booty, 
May 22. was procuring many real and great ad- 

vantages to himself, and distressing his 
enemy. 

Charles, after being detained a long time in Li- 
thuania, by continual rains, at length reached the 
little river of Berezine, some few leagues from the 
Boristhenes. Nothing could withstand his activi- 
ty; he threw a bridge over the river in sight of 
the Russians ; beat a detachment that guarded 
the passage, and got to Holozin on the river Bi- 
bitsch, where the czar had posted a considerable 
body of troops to check the impetuous progress of 
his rival. The little river of Bibitsch is only a 
small brook in dry weather; but at this time it 
was swelled by the rains toa deep and rapid 
stream. On the other side was a morass, behind 
which the Russians had thrown up an entrench- 
ment for above a quarter of a league, defended by 
a large and deep ditch, and covered by a parapet, 
lined with artillery. Nine regiments of horse, 
and eleven of foot, were advantageously posted in 
these lines, so that the passage of the river seemed 
impracticable, 

The Swedes, according to the custom of war, 
got ready their pontoons, and erected batteries to. 
favour their passage ; but Charles, whose impa- 
tience to engage would fot let him brook the least 
delay, did not wait till the pontoons were ready. 
Marshal Schwerin, who served a long time under 
him, has assured me several times, that one day 
that they were come to action, observing his gene- 
rals to be very busy in concerting the necessary 
dispositions, said tartly to them, “ When will you 
have done with this trifling?” and immediately 
advanced in person at the head of his guards, 
which he did particularly on this memorable 
day. 

He flung himself into the river, followed by his 
regiment of guards. Their numbers broke the 
impetuosity of the current, but the water was as 
high as their shoulders, and they could make no 
use of their firelocks. Had the artillery of the 
parapet been but tolerably well served, or had the 
infantry but levelled their pieces in a proper man- 
ner, not a single Swede would have escaped. 

July 25. The king, after wading the river, pass- 
ed the morass on foot. As soon as the army had 
surmounted these obstacles within sight of the 
Russians, they drew up in order of battle, and 
attacked the enemies’ entrenchments seven differ- 
ent times, and it was not till the seventh attack 
that the Russians gave way. By the accounts of 
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their own historians, the Swedes took but twelve 
fieldpieces and twenty-four mortars. 

It wag therefore evident that the czar had at 
length succeeded in disciplining his troops, and 
this victory of Holozin, while it covered Charles 
XII. with glory, might have made him sensible of 
the many dangers he must have to encounter in 
adventuring into such distant countries, where 
his army could march only in small bodies, through 
woods,-morasses, and where he would be obliged 
to fight out every step of his way ; but the Swedes, 
being accustomed to carry all before them, dread- 
ed neither danger nor fatigue.* 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Charles XII. crosses the Boristhenes, penetrates in- 
to the Ukraine, but concerts his measures badly 


One of his armies is defeated by Peter the Great : 
he loses his supplyof provisions and ammunition : 
advances forward:through a desert country: his 
adventures on the Ukraine. 


1708, Art last Charles arrives on the borders of 
the Boristhenes, at a small town called Mohilow. 
This was the important spot where it was to be 
determined whether he should direct his march 
eastward towards Moscow ; or southwards, to- 
wards the Ukraine. His own army, his friends, 
his enemies, all expected that he would direct his 
course immediately for the capital of Russia. 
Whichever way he took, Peter was following him 
from Smolensko with a strong army ; no one ex- 
pected that he would turn towards the Ukmine. 
He was induced to take this strange resolution 
by Mazeppa, hetman of the cossacks, who being 
an old man of seventy, and without children, 
ought to have thought only of ending his days in 
peace: gratitude should have bound him to the 
czar, to whom he was indebted for his present 
dignity ; but whether he had any real cause of 
complaint against that prince, or that he was 
dazzled with the lustre of Charles’s exploits, or 
whether, in time, he thought to make himself in- 
dependent, he betrayed his benefactor, and pri- 
vately espoused the interests of the king of Swe- 
den, flattering himself with the hopes of engag- 
ing his whole nation in rebellion with himself. 

Charles made not the least doubt of subduing 
the Russian empire as soon as his troops should 
be joined by so warlike a people as the cossacks, 
Mazeppa was to furnish him with what provisions, 
ammunition, and artillery, he should want; be- 
sides these powerful succours, he was to be joined 
by an army of sixteen or seventeen thousand 
men, out of Livonia, under the command of gene- 
ral Lewenhaupt, who was to bring with him a 

* What would those Swedes say, were they living, 


to see the pitiful figure their descendants have made in 
this war. 
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prodigious quantity of warlike stores and provi- 
sions. Charles was not at the trouble of reflect- 
ing whether the czar was within reach of attack- 
ing this army, and depriving him of these necessa- 
ry supplies. He never informed himself whether 
Mazeppa was in a condition to observe his pro- 
mises ; if that cossack had credit enough to 
change the disposition of a whole nation, who are 
generally guided only by theirown opinion; or whe- 
ther his army was provided with sufficient re- 
sources in case of an accident; but imagined, if 
Mazeppa should prove deficient in abilities or 
fidelity, he could trust to his own valour and good 


* fortune. The Swedish army then advanced be- 


yond the Boristhenes towards the Desna: it was 

between these two rivers, that he expected to meet 

with Mazeppa. His march was attended with 

many difficulties and dangers, on account of the 

badness of the road, and the many parties of 

Riissians that were hovering about those re- 
jos. 

Sept. 11. Menzikoff, at the head of some horse 
and foot, attacked the king’s advanced guard, 
threw them into disorder, and killed a number of 
his men. He lost a great number of his own, in- 
deed, but that did not discourage him. Charles 
immediately hastened to the field of battle, and 
with some difficulty repulsed the Russians, at the 
hazard of his own life, by engaging a party of 
dragoons, by whom he was surrounded. All 
this while Mazeppa did not appear, and provi- 
sions began to grdw scarce. The Swedish sol- 
diers, seeing their king share in all their dangers, 
fatigues, and wants, were not dispirited ; but 
though they admired his courage, they could not 
refrain from murmuring at his conduct. 

The orders which the king had sent to Lewen- 
haupt to march forward with all haste to join him 
with the ‘necessary supplies, were not delivered by 
twelve days so soon as they should have been. 
This was along delay as circumstances then stood. 
However, Lewenhaupt at length began his march ; 
Peter suffered him to pass the Boristhenes, but as 
soon as his army got between that river and the 
lesser ones, which empty themselves into it, he 
crossed over after him, and attacked him with his 
united forces, which had followed in different 
corps at equal distances from one another. This 
battle was fought between the Boristhenes and 
the Sossa.* 

Prince Menzikoff was upon his return with the 
same body of horse with which he had lately en- 
gaged Charles XII. General Baur followed him, 
and the czar himself headed the flower of his 
army. ‘The Swedes imagined they had to deal 
with an army of forty thousand men, and the same 
was believed for a long time on the faith of their 
relation ; but my late memoirs inform me, that 
Peter had only twenty thousand men in this day’s 
engagement, a number not much superior to that 





* In the Russian language, Soeza. 





of the enemy: but his vigour, his patience, his un- 
wearied perseverence, together with that of his 
troops, animated by his presence, decided the fate, 
not of that day only, but of three successive days, 
during which the fight was renewed at different 
times. 

They made their first attack upon the rear of the 
Swedish army, near the village of Lesnau, from 
whence this battle borrows its name. The first 
shock was bloody, without proving decisive. Le- 
wenhaupt retreated into a wood, and 
thereby saved his baggage. The next 
morning, when the Swedes were to be 
driven from this wood, the fight was still more 
bloody, and more to the advantage of the Russians, 
Here it was that the czar, seeing his troops in dis- 
order, cried out to fire upon the runaways, and 
even upon himself, if they saw him turn back. 
The Swedes were repulsed, but not thrown into 
confusion. 

At length a reinforcement of four thousand dra- 
goons arriving, he fell upon the Swedes a third 
time, who retreated to a small town called Pros- 
pock, where they were again attacked ; they then 
marched towards the Desna, the Russians still 
pursuing them ; yet they were never broken, but 
lost upwards of eight thousand men, seventeen 
pieces of cannon, and forty-four colours: the czar 
took fifty-six officers and near nine hundred pri- 
vate men prisoners ; and the great convoy of provi- 
sions and ammunition that were going to Charles’s 
army, fell into the hands of the conqueror. 

This was the first time that the czar in person 
gained a pitched battle, against an enemy who 
had distinguished himself by so many victories 
over his troops: he was employed in a general 
thanksgiving for his success, when he received ad- 
vice that general Apraxin had lately 
gained an advantage over the enemy Sept. 17. 
in Ingria, some leagues from Narva, an ° 
advantage less considerable indeed than that 
of Lesnau; but this concurrence of fortunate 
events greatly raised the hopes and courage of his 


Oct. 7. 


troops. 

Charles XII. heard of these unfortunate tidings 
just as he was ready to pass the Desna, in the Uk- 
raine. Mazeppa at length joined him ; but, in- 
stead of twenty thousand men, and an immense 
quantity of provisions, which he was to have 
brought with him, he came with only two regi- 
ments, and appeared rather like a fugitive apply. 
ing for assistance than a prince, who was bring- 
ing powerful succours to his ally. This cossack 
had indeed begun his march with near fifteen or 
sixteen thousand of his people, whom he had told, 
at their first settingout, that they were going against 
the king of Sweden ; that they would have the 
glory of stopping that hero on his march, and that 
he would hold himself eternally obliged to them 
for so great a service. 

But when they came within a few leagues of 
the Desna, he made them a his real 
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design. These brave people received his declara- 
tion with disdain ; they refused to betray a mo- 
narch, against whom they had no cause ef com- 
plaint, for the sake of a Swede, who had invaded 
their country with an armed force, and who, after 
leaving it, would be no longer able to defend them, 
but must abandon them to the mercy of the in- 
censed Russians, and of the Poles, once their mas- 
ters and always their enemies : they accordingly 
returned home, and gave advice to the czar of the 
defection of their chief: Mazeppa found himself 
left with only two regiments, the officers of which 
were in his own pay. 

He was still master of some strong posts in the 
Ukraine, and in particular ef Bathurin, the place 
of his residence, looked upon as the capital of the 
country of the cossacks ;‘it is situated near some 
forests on the Desna, at a great distance from the 
place where Peter had defeated general Lewen- 
haupt. There were always some Russian re- 
giments quartered im these districts. Prince 
Menzikoff was detached from the czar’s army, and 
got thither by round-about marches. Charles 
could not secure all the passes ; he did not even 
know them all, and had neglected to make him- 
self master of the important post of Starowdoub, 
which leads directly to the Bathurin, across seven 
or eight leagues of forest, through which the 
Desna directs its course. His enemy had always 
the advantage of him, by being better acquainted 
with the country. 

Menzikoff and prince Galitzin, who had accom- 

panied him, easily made their passage 
Nov. 14. good, and presented themselves before the 

town of Bathurin, which surrendered al- 
most without resistance, was plundered, and re- 
duced to ashes. The Russians made themselves 
masters of a large magazine destined for the use 
of the king of Sweden, and of all Mazeppa’s trea- 
sures. The cossacks chose another hetman, 
named Skoropasky, who was approved by the 
czar, who being willing to impress a due sense of 
the enormous crime of treason on the minds of the 
people, by a striking example of justice, the arch- 

bishop of Kiow, and two other prelates, 
Nov. 22. were ordered to excommunicate Ma- 

zeppa publicly ; after which he was 
hanged in effigy, and some of his accomplices were 
broken upon the wheel. 

In the meanwhile Charles XII. still at the head 
of about twenty-five or twenty-seven thousand 
Swedes, who were reinforced by the remains of 
Lewenhaupt’s army, and the addition of between 
two and three thousand men, whom Mazeppa had 
brought with him, and still infatuated with the 
same notion of making all the Ukraine declare for 
him, passed the Desna at some distance from Ba- 
thurin, and near the Beristhenes, in spite of the 
ezar’s troops which surrounded him en all sides ; 
part of whom followed close im the rear, while 
another part lined the opposite side of the river te 
oppose his ee 
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He continued his march through a desert coun- 
try, where he met with nothing but burned or | 
ruined villages. The cold began to set in at the 
beginning of December so extremely sharp, that in 
one of his marches near two thousand of his men 
perished before his eyes : the czar’s troops did not 
suffer near so much, being better supplied ; where- 
as the king of Sweden’s array, being almost naked, 
was necessarily more exposed to the inclemency 
of the weather. 

In this deplorable situation, count Piper, chan- 
cellor of Sweden, who never gave his master other 
than good advice, conjured him to halt, and pass 
at least the severest part of the winter in a small 
town of the Ukraine, call Romna, where he might 
intrench himself, and get some provisions by the 
help of Mazeppa ; but Charles replied, that—He 
was nota person to shut himself up in a town, 
Piper then entreated him to repass the Desna 
and the Boristhenes, to return back into Poland, 
to put his troops intg winter quarters, of which 
they stood so much in need, to make use of the 
Polish cavalry, which was absolutely necessary ; 
to support the king he had nominated, and to keep 
in awe the partisans of Augustus, who began al- 
ready to bestir themselves. Charles answered 
him again—That this would be flying before the 
czar, that the season would grow milder, and that 
he must reduce the Ukraine, and march on to 
Moscow.* 

January, 1709. Both armies remained some 
weeks inactive, on account of the intenseness of 
the cold, in the month of January, 1709; but as 
soon as themen were abletomake use of their arms, 
Charles attacked all the small posts that he found 
in his way ; he was obliged to send parties on eve- 
ry side in search of provisions ; that is to say, to 
scour the country twenty leagues round, and rob 
all the peasants of their necessary subsistence. 
Peter, without hurrying himself, kept a strict eye 
upon all his motions, and suffered the Swedish 
army to dwindle away by degrees. 

It is impossible for the reader to follow the 
Swedes in their march through these countries : 
several of the rivers which they crossed are not to 
be found in the maps: we must not suppose that 
geographers are as well acquainted with these 
countries as we are with Italy, France, and Ger- 
many: geography is, of all the arts, that which 
still stands the most in need of improvement: 
and ambition has hitherto been at more pains to 
desolate the face of the globe, than to give a de- 
scription of it. 

We must content ourselves then with knowing, 
that Charles traversed the whole Ukraine in the 
month of February, burning the villages where- 
ever he came, or meeting with others that had 
‘been iaid in ashes by the Russians. He, advane- 
ing south-east, came to those sandy deserts, bor- 


po aa is acknowledged by Norberg himself, vol. ii. 
p. 263. 
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dered by mountains that separate the Nogay Tar- 
tars from the Don Cossacks. To the eastward of 
those mountains are the altars of Alexander. 
Charles was now on the other side of the Ukraine, 
in the road that the Tartars take to Russia ; and 
when he was got there, he was obliged’ to return 
back again to procure subsistence : theinha » tants, 
having retired with all their cattle into their dens 
and lurking places, would sometimes defend their 


prive them of it. Such of these poor wretches, 
who could be found, were put to death, agreeable 
to what are falsely called the rules of war. I 
cannot here forbear transcribing a few lines from 
Norberg.* “As an instance,” says he, “of the 
king’s regard to justice, I shall insert a note, 
which he wrote with his own hand to colonel Heil- 
men. 


“Colonel, 

“T am very well pleased that you have taken 
these peasants, who carried off a Swedish soldier ; 
as soon as they are convicted of the crime, let 
them be punished with death, according to the 
exigency of the case. 

“Charles ; and lower down, Budis.” 


Such are the sentiments of justice and huma- 
nity shown by a king’s confessor; but, had the 
peasants of the Ukraine had it in their power to 
hang up some of those regimented peasants of East 
Gothland, who thought themselves entitled to come 
so far to plunder them, their wives, and families, 
of their subsistence, would not the confessors and 
chaplains of these Ukrainers have had equal rea- 
son to applaud their justice ? 

Mazeppa had, for a considerable time, been in 
treaty with the Zaporavians, who dwell about 
the two shores of the Boristhenes, and of whom 
part inhabit the islands on that river. It is this di- 
vision that forms the nation, of whom mention 
has already been made in the first chapter of this 
history, and who have neither wives nor families, 
and subsist entirely by rapine. During the win- 
ter they heap up provisions in their islands, which 
they afterwards go and sell in the summer, in the 
little town of Pultowa; the rest dwell in small 
hamlets, to the right and left of this river. All 
together choose a particular hetman, and this het- 
man is subordinate to him of the Ukraine. The 
person at that time at the head of the Zaporavians 
came to meet Mazeppa: and these two barba- 

rians had an interview, at which each of them had 
a horse’s tail, and a club borne before him, as en- 
signs of honour. 

To show what this hetman of the Zaporavians 
and his people were, I think it not unworthy of 
history to relate the manner in which this treaty 
was concluded. Mazeppa gave a great feast to 
the hetman of the Zaporavians, and his principal 
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officers, whe were all served in plate. As soon as 
these chiefs had made themselves drunk with 
brandy, they took an oath (without stirring from 
table) upon the Evangelists, to supply Charles 
with men and provisions ; after which they car- 
ried off all the plate and other table-furniture. 
Mazeppe’s steward ran after them, and remon- 
strated that such behaviour ill-suited with the doc- 
trine of the gospels, on which they had so lately 
sworn. Some of Mazeppa’s domestics were for 

taking the plate away from them by force; but 

the Zaporavians went in a body to complain to 

Mazeppa of the unparalleled affront offered to 

such brave fellows, and demanded to have the 

steward delivered up to them, that they might 

punish him according tolaw. This wes accord- 

ingly complied with, and the Zaporavians, accord- 

ing to law, tossed this poor man from one to 
another like a ball, and afterwards plunged a 
knife to his heart. 

Such were the new allies that Charles XII. was 
obliged to receive, part of whom he formed into a 
regiment of two thousand men; the remainder 
marched in separate bodies against the cossacks 
and calmucks of the czar’s party, that were sta- 
tioned about that district. 

The little town of Pultowa, with which those 
Zaporavians carry on a trade, was filled with pro- 
visions, and might have served Charles for a place 
ofarms. It is situated on the river Worsklaw, 
near a chain of mountains, which command it on 
the north side. To the eastward is a vast desert. 
The western part is the most fruitful and the best 
peopled. The Worsklaw empties itself into the 
Boristhenes about fifteen leagues lower down ; 
from Pultowa, one may go northward, through the 
defiles which communicate with the road to Mos- 
cow, a passage used by the Tartars. Itis very 
difficult of access, and the precautions taken by 
the czar had rendered it almost impervious ; but 
nothing appeared impossible to Charles, and 
he depended upon marching to Moscow as soon 
as he had made himself master of Pultowa : with 
this view he laid siege to that town in the begin- 

ning of May. 


CHAPTER XVIIL 
Battle of Pultowa, 


1709, Hene it was that Peter expected him ; 
he had dispoged the several divisions of his army 
at convenient distances for joining each other, and 
marching all together against the besiegers : he 
had visited the countries which surround the 
Ukraine ; namely, the duchy of Severia,watered by 
the Desna, already made famous by his victory : 
the country of Bolcho, in which the Occa has its 
source ; the deserts and mountains leading to the 
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Palus Meotis ; and, lately, he had been in the 
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neighbourhood of Asoph, where he caused that 
harbour to be cleansed, new ships to be built, and 
the citadel of Taganroc to be repaired. Thus did 
he employ the time that passed between the battle 
of Lesnau and Pultowa, in preparing for the de- 
fence of his dominions. As soon as he heard the 
Swedes had laid siege to the town, he mustered 
all his forces : the horse, dragoens, infantry, cos- 
sacks, and calmucks, advanced from different 
quarters, His army was well provided with ne- 
cessaries of every kind ; large cannon, field pieces, 
ammunition of all sorts, provisions, and even me- 
dicines for the sick : this was another degree of 
superiority which he had acquired over his rival. 

On the 15th day of June, 1709, he appeared be- 
fore Pultowa, with an army of about sixty thou- 
sand effective men ; the river Workslaw was be- 
tween him and Charles. The besiegers were en- 
camped on the north-west side of that river, the 
Russians on the south-east. 

Peter ascends the river above the town, fixes 
his barges, marches over with his army, 
and draws a long line of intrenchments, 
which were begun and completed in one 
night, in the face of the enemy. Charles might 
then judge, whether the person whom he had so 
much despised, and whom he thought of de- 
throning at Moscow, understood the art of war. 
This disposition being made, Peter posted his ca- 
valry between two woods, and covered it with 

several redoubts, lined with artillery. 
July 6. Having thus taken all the necessary 

measures, he went to reconnoitre the 
enemy’s camp, in order to form the attack. 

This battle was to decide the fate of Russia, 
Poland, and Sweden, and of two monarchs, on 
whom the eyes of all Europe were fixed. The 
greatest part of those nations, who were atten- 
tive to these important concerns, were equally ig- 
norant of the place where these two princes 
where, and of their situation ; but, knowing that 
Charles XII. had set out from Saxony, at the 
head of a victorious army, and that he was driv- 
ing his enemy every where before him, they no 
longer doubted that he would at length entirely 
crush him; and that, as he had already given 
laws to Denmark, Poland, and Germany, he 
would now dictate conditions of peace in the 
Kremlin ef Moscow, and make anew czar, after 
having already made a new king of Poland. I 
have seen letters from several public ministers 
to their respective courts, confirming this gene- 
ral opinion. 

The risk was far from being equal between 
these two great rivals. If Charles lost a life, 
which he had so often and wantonly exposed, 
there would, after all, have been but one hero less 
in the world. ‘The provinces of the Ukraine, the 
frontiers of Lithuania, and of Russia, would then 
rest from their calamities, and a stop would be put 
to the general devastation which had so long been 
their ae Poland would, together with her 
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July 3. 











tranquillity, recover her lawful prince, who had 
been lately reconciled to the czar, his benefactor; 
and Sweden, though exhausted of men and mo- 
ney, might find motives of consolation under her 
heavy losses. _ 

But, if the czar perished, those immense la- 
bours, which had been of such utility to mankind, 
would be buried with him, and the most exten- 
sive empire in the world would again relapse into 
the chaos from whence it had been so lately taken. 

There had already been some skirmishes be- 
tween the detached parties of the Swedes and 
Russians, under the walls of the town. 


In one of these rencounters Charles had June27. 


been wounded by a musket ball, which 

had shattered the bones of hisfoot: he underwent 
several painful operations, which he bore with 
his usual fortitude, and had been confined to his 
bed for several days. In this condition he was in- 
formed that Peter intended to give him battle ; 
his notions of honour would not suffer him to wait 
to be attacked in his intrenchments. According: 

ly he gave orders for quitting them, and was car- 
ried himself in a litter. Peter the Great acknow- 
ledges that the Swedes attacked the redoubts, 
lined with artillery, that covered his cavalry, with 
such obstinate valour, that, notwithstanding the 
strongest resistance, supported by a continual 
fire, the enemy made themselves masters of two 
redoubts. Some writers say, that when the Swe- 
dish infantry found themselves in possession of 
the two redoubts, they thought the day their own, 
and began to cry out—Victory. The chaplain, 
Norberg, who was at some great distance from 
the field of battle, amongst the baggage (which 
was indeed his proper place) pretends, that this 
was a calumny ; but, whether the Swedes cried 
victory or not, it is certain they were not victori- 
ous. The fire from the other redoubts was kept 
up without ceasing, and the resistance made by 
the Russians, in every part, was as firm as the 
attack of their enemies was vigorous. They did 
not make one irregular movement ; the czar drew 
up his army without the intrenchments, in excel- 
lent order, and with surprising despatch. 

The battle now became general. Peter acted as 
major-general ; Baur commanded the right wing, 
Menzikoff the left, and Sheremeto the centre. 
The action lasted two hours: Charles, with a pis- 
tol in his hand, went from rank to rank, carried 
in a litter, on the shoulders of his drabans; one 
of which was killed by a cannon ball, and at the 
same time the litter was shattered in pieces. He 
then ordered his men to carry him upon their pikes ; 
for it would have been difficult, in so smart an ac- 
tion, let Norberg say as he pleases, to find a fresh 
litter ready made. Peter received several shots 
through his clothes and his hat ; both princes were 
continually in the midst of the fire during the 
whole action. Atlength, after two hours desperate 
engagement, the Swedes were taken on all sides, 
and fell into confusion ; so that Charles was obliged 
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te fly before him whom he had hitherto held in so 
much contempt. This very hero, who could not 
mount his saddle during the battle, now fled for 
his life on horseback : necessity lent him strength 
in his retreat: he suffered the most excruciating 
pain, which was increased by the mortifying re- 
flection of being vanquished without resource. 
The Russians reckoned nine thousand twe hun- 
dred and twenty-four Swedes left dead on the field 
of battle, and between twe and three thousand 
made prisoners in the action, the chief of which 
were cavalry. 

Charles XII. fled with the greatest precipitation, 
attended by the remains of his brave army, a few 
fieldpieces, and a very small quantity of provi- 
sions and ammunition. He directed his march 
southward, towards the Boristhenes, between the 
two rivers Worshaw and Psol, or Sol, in the coun- 
try of the Zaporavians. Beyond the Beristhenes are 
vast deserts, which lead to the frontiers of Turkey- 
Norberg affirms, that the victors durst not pursue 
Charles; and yet he aknowledges that prince 
Menzikoff appeared on the neighbour- 
ing heights, with ten thousand horse 
and @ considerable train of artillery, 
while the king was passing the Boristhenes. 

Fourteen thousand Swedes surrendered them- 
selves prisoners of war to these ten thousand Rus- 
sians; and Lewenhaupt, whe commanded them, 
signed the fatal capitulation, by which he gave 
up those Zaporavians who had engaged in the ser- 
vice of his master, and were then in the fugitive 
army. The chief persons taken prisoners in the bat- 
tle, and by the capitulation, were count Piper, the 
first minister, with two secretaries of state, and 
twe of the cabinet ; field-marshal ‘Renschild, the 
generals Lewenhaupt, Slippenbac, Rozen, Sta- 
kelber, Creutz, and Hamilton, with three gene- 
ral aides-de-camp, the auditer-general of the ar- 
my, fifty-nine staff-officers, five colonels, among 
whom was the prince of Wirtemberg; sixteen 
thousand nine hundred and forty-two private men 
and non-commissioned officers: in short, reckon- 
ing the king’s own domestics, and others, the con- 
queror had no less than eighteen thousand seven 
hundred and forty-six prisoners in his power; to 
whom, if we add nine thousand two hundred and 
twenty-four slain in battle, and near two thousand 
that passed the Boristhenes with Charles, it ap- 
pears plainly, that he had, on that memorable day, 
no less than twenty-seven thousand effective men 
under his command.* 

Charles had begun his march from Saxony with 
forty-five thousand men, Lewenhaupt had brought 
upwards of sixteen thousand out of Livonia, and 


July 12. 


* The Memoirs of Peter the Great, by the pretend- 
ed boyard Iwan Nestesuranoy, printed at Amsterdam, 
in 1739, say, that the king of Sweden, before he pass- 
ed the Boristhenes, sent a general officer with proposals 
of peace te the czar. The four volumes of these Me- 
meirs are either a collection of untruths and absurdi- 
ties, or compilations from common newspapers, 
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yet scarce a handful of men were left of all this 
powerful army; of a numerous train of artillery, 
part lost in his marches, and part buried in the mo- 
rasses ; he had now remaining only eighteen brass 
cannon, two haubitzers, and twelve mortars ; and, 
with this inconsiderable force hehad undertaken the 
siege of Pultowa, and had attacked an army pro- 
vided with a formidable artillery. Therefore he is, 
with justice, accused of having shown more cou- 
rage than prudence, after his leaving Germany. 
On the side of the Russians, there were no more 
than fifty-two officers and one thousand two hun- 
dred and ninety-three private man killed ; an un- 
deniable proof that the disposition of the Russian 
troops was better than those of Charles, and that 
their fire was infinitely superior to that of the 
Swedes, 

We find, in the memoirs of a foreign minister to 
the court of Russia, that Peter, being informed of 
Charles's design to take refuge in Turkey, wrote 
a friendly letter to him, intreating him not to take 
so desperate a resolution, but rather to trust him- 
self in his hands than in those of the natural ene- 
my to all Christian princes. He gave him, at the 
same time, his word of honour, not todetain him 
prisoner, but to terminate all their differences by 
a reasonable peace. This letter was sent by an 
express as far as the river Bug, which separates 
the deserts of the Ukraine from the grand seig- 
nior’s dominions. As the messenger did not reach 
that place till Charles had entered Turkey, he 
brought back the letter to his master. The same 
minister adds further, that he had this account 
from the very person who was charged with the 
letter.* This anecdote is not altogether im- 
probable ; but 1 do not meet with it either in Peter’s 
journals, or in any of the papers intrusted to my 
care. What is of greater importance, in relation 
to this battle, was its being the only one of the 
many that have stained the earth with blood, that, 
instead of producing only destruction, has proved 
beneficial to mankind, by enabling the czar to ci- 
vilize so considerable a part of the world, 

There have been more than two hundred pitch- 
ed battles fought in Europe, fiom the commence- 
ment of this century to the present year. The 
most signal, and the most bloody victories, have 
produced no other consequences than the reduction 
of a few provinces, ceded afterwards by treaties, 
and retaken again by other battles. Armies of a 
hundred thousand men have frequently engaged 
each other in the field; but the greatest efforts 
have been attended with only slight and momen- 
tary successes ; the most trivial causes have been 
productive of the greatest effects. ‘There is no 
instance, in modern history, of any war that has 
compensated, by even a better good, forthe many 
evils it has occasioned; but, from the battle of 
Pultowa, the greatest empire under the sun has 
derived its present happiness and prosperity. 





* This fact is likewise found in a letter, printed be- 
fore the Anecdotes of Russia, p. 23. pe 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


Consequences of the battle of Pultowa—Charles XII. 
takes refuge among the Turks.——Augustus, whom 
he had dethroned, recovers his dominions.—Con- 
quests of Peter the Great. 


1709, Tue chief prisoners of rank were now 
presented to the conqueror, who ordered their 
swords to be returned, and invited them to dinner. 
It is a well known fact, that, on drinking to the 
officers, he said, “'To the health of my masters in 
the art of war.” However, most of his masters, 
particularly the subaltern officers and all the pri- 
vate men, were soon afterwards sent into Siberia. 
There was'no cartel established here for exchange 
of prisoners between the Russians and Swedes ; 
the czar, indeed, had proposed one before the 
siege of Pultowa, but Charles rejected the offer, 
and his troops were, in every thing, the victims of 
his inflexible pride. : 

It was this unseasonable obstinacy that occa- 
sioned all the misfortunes of this prince in Turkey, 
and a series of adventures, more becoming a hero 
of romance than a wise or prudent king; for, as 
soon as he arrived at Bender, he was advised to 
write to the grand vizir, as is the custom among 
the Turks ; but this he thought would be de- 
meaning himself too far. The like obstinacy em- 
broiled him with all the ministers of the Porte, one 
after another ; in short, he knew not how to ac- 
commodate himself either to times or circum- 
stances.* , 

The first news of the battle of Pultowa produced 
a general revolution in minds and affairs in Po- 
land, Saxony, Sweden, and Silesia. Charles, while 
all powerful in those parts, had obliged the em- 
peror Joseph to take an hundred and five churches 
from the Catholics in favour of the Silesians of the 
confession of Augsbourg. The catholics then no 
sooner received news of the defeat of Charles, 
than they repossessed themselves of all the Luthe- 
ran temples. The Saxons now thought of no- 
thing but being revenged for the extortions of a 
conqueror, who had robbed them, according to 
their own account, of twenty-three millions of 
crowns. 

The king of Poland, their elector, immediately 
protested against the abdication that had been ex- 

torted from him, and being now recon- 
Aug. 8. ciled to the czar, he left no stone un- 

turned to reascend the Polish throne. 
Sweden, overwhelmed with consternation, thought 
her king for a long time dead, and in this uncer- 
tainty the senate knew not what to resolve. 

Peter in the mean time determined to make the 


* La Motraye, in the relations of his travels, quotes 
a letter from arles‘ XII, to the grand vizir; but 
this letter is false, as are most of the relations of that 
mercenary writer, and Norberg himself acknowledges 
that the king of Sweden never could be prevailed on to 
write to the vizir, 
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best use of his victory, and therefore despatched 
marshal Sheremeto with an army into Livonia, on 
the frontiers of which province that general had se 
often signalized himself. Prince Menzikoff was 
sent in haste with a numerous body of cavalry te 
second the few troops left in Poland, to encourage 
the nobles who were in the interest of Augustus, 
to drive out his competitor, who was now consider- 
ed as no better than a rebel, and to disperse a 
body of Swedes and troops that were still left in 
that kingdom under the command of the General 
Crassau. 

The czar soon after sets out in person, marches 
through the province of _Kiow andthe palatinates 
of Chelm and Upper VoJhinia, and at length ar- 
rives at Lublin, where he concerts measures with 
the general of Lithuania. . He then reviews the 
crown troops, who all take the oath of allegiance 
to king Augustus, from thence he proceeds to 
Warsaw, and at Thera enjoyed the 
most glorious of all triumphs, thatofre- Sept. 18 
ceiving the thanks of a king, whom he 
had reinstated in his dominions. There it was 
that he concluded a treaty against Swe- 
den, with the kings of Denmark, Po- Octob. 7. 
land, and Prussia: in which he was re- 
solved to recover from Charles all the conquests of 
Gustavus Adolphus. Peter revived the ancient 
pretensions of the czarsto Livonia, Ingria, Carelia, 
and part of Finland; Denmark laid claim to 
Scania, and the king of Prussia to Pomerania. 

Thus had Charles XII. by his unsuccessful 
valour, shook the noble edifice that had been 
erected by the prosperous bravery of his ancestor 
Gustavus Adolphus. The Polish nobility came in 
on all sides to renew their oaths to their king, or 
to ask pardon for having deserted him ; and al- 
most the whole kingdom acknowledged Peter for 
its protector, 

To the victorious arms of the czar, to these new 
treaties, and to this sudden revolution, Stanislaus 
had nothing to oppose but a voluntary resignation : 
he published a writing called Universale, in which 
he declares himself ready to resign the crown, if 
the republic required it. 

Peter, having concerted all the necessary mea- 
sures with the king of Poland, and rectified the 
treaty with Denmark, set out directly to finish his 
negotiation with the king of Prussia, It was not 
then usual for sovereign princes to perform the 
function of their own ambassadors. Peter was 
the first who introduced this custom, which has 
been followed by very few. The elector of Bran- 
denburg, the first king of Prussia, had a confer- 
ence with the czar at Marenverder, a small town 
situated in the western part of Pomerania, and 
built by the old Teutonic knights, and included in 
the limits of Prussia, lately erected into a king- 
dom. ‘This country indeed was poor, and of a 
small extent ; but its new king, whenever he tra- 
velled, displayed the utmost magnificence ; with 
great splendour he had received czar Peter at his 
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first passing through his dominions, when that 
prince quitted his empire to go in search of instruc- 
tions among strangers. But he received the con- 

queror of Charles XII. in a still more 
Oct. 20. pompous manner. Peter for this time 

concluded only a defensive treaty with 
him, which afterwards, however, completed the 
ruin of Sweden. 

Not an instant of time was lost. Peter having 
proceeded with the greatest despatch in his nego- 
tiations, which elsewhere are wont to take up so 
much time, goes and joins his army, then before 

Riga, the capital of Livonia ; he began 

Nov. 21. by bombarding the place, and fired off 
the three first bombs himself; then 

changed the siege into a blockade ; and, when 
well assured that Riga could not escape him, he 
repaired to his city of Petersburg, to inspect and 

forward the works carrying on there, the new 
buildings, and finishing of his fleet ; and 

Dec. 3. having laid the kéel of a ship of fifty- 
four guns with his own hands, he re- 

turned to Moscow. Here he amused himself 

with assisting in the preparations for the triumphal 

entry which he exhibited in that capital. He di- 

rected every thing relating to that festival, and 
was himself the principal contriver and architect. 

The year 1710, Jan.1. He opened the year 


17i0 with this solemnity, so necessary to his sub- 
jects, whom it inspired with notions of grandeur, 
and was highly pleasing to every one who had 


been fearful of seeing those enter their walls as 
conquerors, over whom they now triumphed. 
Several magnificent arches were erected, under 
which passed in triumph, the artillery, standards, 
and colours, taken from the enemy, with their 
officers, generals, and ministers, who had been 
taken prisoners, all on foot, amidst the ringing of 
bells, the sound of trumpets, the discharge of a 
hundred pieces of cannon, and the acclamations 
of an innumerable concourse of people, whose 
voices rent the air as soon as the cannon ceased 
firing. The procession was closed by the victo- 
rious army, with the generals at its head; and 
Peter, who marctid in his rank of major-general. 
At each triumphal arch stood the deputies of the 
several orders of the state; and at the last was a 
chosen band of young gentiemen, the sons of boy- 
ards, clad in Roman habits, who presented a crown 
of laurels to their victorious monarch. 

This public festival was followed by another 
ceremony, which proved no less satisfactory than 
the former. In the year 1708 happened an acci- 
dent the more disagreeable to Peter, as his arms 
were at that time unsuccessful. Mattheof, his 
ambassador to the court of London, having had 
his audience of leave of queen Anne, was arrested 
for debt, at the suit of some English merchants, 
and carried before a justice of peace to give secu- 
rity for the monies he owed there. The merchants 
insisted that the laws of commerce ought to pre- 
vail before the privileges of foreign ministers ; the 
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ezar’s ambassador, and with him all the public 
ministers, protested against this proceeding, alleg- 
ing that their persons ought to be always inviola- 
ble. The czar wrote to queen Anne, demanding 
satisfaction for the insult offered him in the person 
of his ambassador. 

But the queen had it not in her power to grati- 
fy him; because, by the laws of England, trades- 
men were allowed to prosecute their debtors, and 
there was no law that excepted public ministers 
from such prosecution.* The murder of Patkul, 
the czar’s ambassader, who had been executed 
the year before by the orders of Charles XII. had 
encouraged the English to show so little regard to 
a character which had been so cruelly profaned. 
The other public ministers who were then at the 
court of London, were obliged to be bound for the 
czar’s ambassador; and at length all the queen 
could do in his favour, was to prevail on her par- 


* The czar, says the preface to lord Whitworth’s 
account of Russia, who had been absolute enough to 
civilize savages, had no idea, could conceive none, of 
the privileges of a nation civilized in the only rational 
manner by laws and liberties. He demanded imme- 
diate and severe punishment of the offenders : he de- 
manded it of a princess whom he thought interested 
to assert the d of the p of hs, 
even in their representatives ; and he demanded it 
with threats of wreaking his vengeance on all English 
merchants and subjects established in his dominions. 
In this light the menaces were formidable ; otherwise, 
happily, the rights of the whole people were more 
sacred here than the persons of foreign ministers. The 
cezar’s memorials urged the queen with the satisfaction 
which she herself had extorted, when only the boat and 
servants of the earl of Manchester had been insulted at 
Venice. That state had broken through the funda- 
mental laws to content the queen of Great Britain. 
How noble a picture of government, when a monarch, 
that can force another nation to infringe its constitu- 
tion, dare not violate his own? One may imagine with 
what difficulty our secretaries of state must have la- 
boured through all the ambages of phrase in English, 
French, German, and Russ, to explain to Muscovite 
ears and Muscovite understandings, the meaning of in- 
dictments, pleadings, pr ts, juries, and verdicts ; 
and how impatiently eter must have listened to pro- 
mises of a hearing next term? With what astonish- 
ment must he have beheld a great queen, engaging to 
endeavour to prevail on her parliament to pass an act 
to prevent any such outrage for the future? Whatho- 
nour does it not reflect on the memory of that princess 
to own to an arbitrary emperor, that even to appease 
him she dare not put the meanest of her subjects to 
death uncondemned by law.—There are, says she, in 
one of her despatches tohim, insuperable difficulties, 
with respect to the ancient and fundamental laws of 
the government of our people ; which we fear do not 
permit so severe and rigorous a sentence to be given 
as your imperial majesty at first seemed to expect in 
this case ; and we persuade ourself, that your imperial 
majesty, who are a prince famous for clemency and 
exact justice, will not require us, who are the guardian 
and protectress of the laws, to inflict a punishment up- 
on our subjects which the law does not impower us to 
do. Words so venerable and heroic, that this broil 
— to become history, and be exempted from the 
oblivion due to the silly squabbles of dors 
their privileges. If Anne deserved praise for her con- 
duct on this occasion, it reflects still greater glory on 
Peter, that this ferocious man should listen to these de- 
tails, and had moderation and justice enough to be per- 
suaded by the reason of them, 
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liament to pass an act, by which no one fer the 
future could arrest an ambassador for debt; but 
after the battle of Pultowa, the English court 
thought proper to give satisfaction to the czar. 

The queen made by a formal embassy an ex- 

cuse for what had passed. Mr. Whit- 
Feb. 16. worth,* the person charged with this 

commission, began his harangue with 
the following words—*“ Most high and mighty 
emperor.” He told the czar that the person who 
had presumed to arrest his ambassador, had beer 
imprisoned and rendered infamous. There was 
no truth in all this, but it was sufficient that he 
said so, and the title of emperor, which the queen 
had not given, Peter before the battle of Pultowa, 
showed the consideration he had now acquired in 
Europe. 

This title had been already granted him in 
Holland, not only by those who had been his fel- 
low-workmen in the dockyards at Saardam, and 
seemed to interest themselves most in his glory, 
but likewise by the principal persons in the state, 
who unanimously styled him emperor, and made 
public rejoicings for his victory, even in the pre- 
sence of the Swedish minister. 

The universal reputation which he had acquir- 
ed by his victory of Pultowa, was still further in- 
creased by his not suffering a moment to pass 
without making some advantages of it. In the 
first place, he laid siege to Elbing, a Hans town 
of Regal Prussia in Poland, where the Swedes 
had stili a garrison. The Russians scaled the 
walls, entered the town, and the garrison surren- 

dered prisoners of war. This was one 
Mar. 11. of the largest magazines belonging to 

Charles XII. The conquerors found 
therein one hundred and eighty-three brass can- 

non, and one hundred and fifty-seven 
April 2. mortars. Immediately after the re- 

duction of Elbing, Peter re-marched 
from Moscow to Petersburg; as soon as he ar- 
rived at this latter place, he took shipping under 
his new fortress of Cronslot, coasted along the 
shore of Carelia, and notwithstanding a violent 
storm, brought his fleet safely before Wyburg, 
the capital of Carelia in Finland; while his land- 

forces advanced over the frozen morass- 
June 23. es, and ina short time the capital of 

Livonia beheld itself closely blockad- 
ed; and after a breach was made in the walls, 
Wypburg surrendered, and the garrison, consist- 
ing of four thousand men, capitulated, but did not 
receive the honours of war, being made prisoners 
notwithstanding the capitulation. Peter charged 
the enemy with several infractions of this kind, 
and promised to set these troops at liberty as soon 
as he should receive satisfaction from the Swedes 
for his complaints. On this occasion the king of 
Sweden was to be consulted, whe continued as 
inflexible as ever; and those soldiers, whom, by 


' * Afterwards created lord Whitworth by king 
George I. 
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a little concession, he might have delivered from 
their confinement, remained in captivity. Thus 
did king William III. in 1695, arrest marshal 
Boufflers, notwithstanding the capitulation of Na- 
mur. There have been several instances of such 
violations of treaties, but it is to be wished there 
never had been any. " 

After the taking of this capital, the blockade of 
Riga was soon changed into a regular siege, and 
pushed with vigour. ‘They were obliged to break 
the ice on the river Dwina,.which waters the walls 
of the city. An epidemical disorder, which had 
raged some time in those parts, now got amongst 
the besiegers, and carried off nine thousand ; ne- 
vertheless, the siege was not in the least slacken- 
ed; it lasted a considerable time, but at length 
the garrison capitulated, and were al- 
lowed the honours of war; but it was July 15. 
stipulated by the capitulation, that all 
the Livonian officers and soldiers should enter in- 
to the Russian service, as natives of a country 
that had been dismembered from that empire, 
and usurped by the ancestors of Charles XH, 
But the Livonians were restored to the privileges 
of which his father had stripped them, and all the 
officers entered into the czar’s service: this was 
the most noble satisfaction that Peter could take for 
the murder of his ambassador, Patkul, a Livoni- 
an, who had been put to death for defending those 
privileges. The garrison consisted of near five 
thousand men. A short time afterwards the cita- 
del of Pennamund was taken, and the besiegers 
found in the town and fort above eight hundred 
pieces of artillery of different kinds. 

Nothing was now wanting to make Peter en- 
tirely master of the province of Carelia but the 
possession of the strong town of Kexholm, built on 
an island in the lake of Ladoga, and deemed im- 
pregnable: it was bombarded soon after, and sur- 
rendered in a short time. The Island 
of Oesel in the sea, bordering on the Sep. 19. 
north of Livonia, was subdued with Sep. 23. 
the same rapidity. 

On the side of Esthonia, a province of Livonia, 
towards the north, and on the gulf of Finland, are 
the towns of Pernau and Revel: by the reduc- 
tion of these Peter completed the conquest of all 
Livonia. .Pernau surrendered after a 
siege of a few days, and Revel capitu- Aug. 25 
lated without waiting to have asingle Sep. 10. 
cannon fired against it; but the besieg- 
ed found means to escape out of the hands of the 
conquerors at the very time that they were sur- 
rendering themselves prisoners ef war: for some 
Swedish ships, having anchored in the road, un- 
der favour of the night, the garrison and most of 
the citizens embarked on board, and when the be- 
siegers entered the town, they were surprised to 
find it deserted. When Charles XII. gained the 
victory of Narva, little did he expect that his 
troops would one day be driven to use such arti- 
fices, 
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In Poland, Stanislaus finding his party entirely 
rained, had taken refuge in Pomerania, which 
still belonged to Charles XII. Augustus resum- 
edthe government, and it was difficult to decide 
who had acquired most glory, Charles in de- 
throning him, or Peter in restoring him to his 
crown. 

The subjects of the king of Sweden were still 
more unfortunate than that monarch himself. The 
contagious distemper, which had made such ha- 
voc over Livonia, passed from thence into Swe- 
den, where, in the city of Stockholm, it carried off 
thirty thousand persons: it likewise desolated the 
provinces already thinned of their inhabitants : 
for during the space of ten years successively, 
most of the able-bodied men had quitted their 
country to follow their master, and perished in 
foreign climes. 

Charles’s ill fortune pursued him also in Pome- 
rania: his army had retired thither from Poland, 
to the number of eleven thousand ; the czar, the 
kings of Denmark and Prussia, the elector of Ha- 
nover, and the duke of Holstein, joined together 
to render this army useless, and to compel gene- 
ral Crassau, who commanded it, to submit to neu- 
trality. The regency of Stockholm, hearing no 
news of their king, and distracted by the mortality 
that raged in that city, were glad to sign this neu- 
trality, which seemed to deliver one of its provin- 
ees at least from the horrors of war. The empe- 
ror of Germany favoured this extraordinary con- 
vention, by which it was stipulated, that the Swe- 
dish army then in Pomerania should not march 
from thence to assist their monarch in any other 
part of the world ; nay, it was furthermore resolv- 
ed in the German empire, to raise an army to en- 
force the execution of this unparalleled convention. 
The reason of this was, that the emperor of Ger- 
many, who was then at war with France, was in 
hopes to engage the Swedish army to enter into 
his service. This whole negotiation was carried 
on while Peter was subduing Livonia, Esthonia, 
and Carelia. 

Charles XII. who was all this time at Bender, 
putting every spring in motion to engage the di- 
van to declare war against the czar, received this 
news as one of the severest blows his untoward 
fortune had dealt him: he could not brook, that 
his senate at Stockholm should pretend to tie up 
the hands of his army, and it was on this occasion 
that he wrote them word he would send one of 
his boots to govern them. 

The Danes, in the mean time, were making 
preparations to invade Sweden ; so that every na- 
tion in Europe was\now engaged in war. Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, France, Germany, Holland, and 
England, were contending for the dominions left 
by Charles II. of Spain; and the whole North 
was up in arms against Charles XII. There 
wanted only a quarrel with the Ottoman empire, 
for every village in Europe to be exposed to the 
ravages of war. This quarrel happened soon af- 
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terwards, when Peter had attained to the summit 
of his glory, and precisely for that reason. 


CHAPTER XxX. 


Campaign of Prut. 


Sutran Achmet IIL. declared war against Pe- 
ter I. not from any regard to the king of Sweden, 
but, as may readily be supposed, merely from a 
view to his own interest. The khan of the Crim 
Tartars could not, without dread, behold a neigh- 
bour become so powerful as Peter I. The Porte 
had, for some time, taken umbrage at the b 
of ships which this prince had on the Palus Meo- 
tis and in the Black Sea, at his fortifying the city of 
Asoph, and at the flourishing state of the harbour 
of Taganroc, already become famous ; and, lastly, 
at his great series of successes, and at the ambi- 
tion which success never fails to augment. 

It is neither true, nor even probable, that the 
Porte should have begun the war against the czar, 





-on the Palus Mzotis, for no other reason than be- 


cause a Swedish ship had taken a bark on the 
Baltic, on board of which was found a letter from 
a minister, whose name has never been mentioned. 
Norberg tells us, that this letter contained a plan 
for the conquest of the Turkish empire: that it 
was carried to Charles XII. who was then in Tur- 
key, and was by him sent to the divan ; and that, 
immediately after the receipt of this letter, war was 
declared. But this story carries the mark of fiction 
with it. It was the remonstrances of the khan 
of Tartary, who was more uneasy about the 
neighbourhood of Asoph, than the Turkish divan, 
that induced this latter to give orders for taking the 
field.* 

It was in the month of August, and before the 
czar had completed the reduction of Livonia, when 
Achmet III. resolved to declare war against him. 
The Turks, at that time, could hardly have had the 
news of the taking of Riga; and, therefore, the 
proposal of restoring tothe king of Sweden the value 
in money, of the effects he had lost at the battle of 


* The account this chaplain gives of the demands of 
the grand seignior is equally false and puerile. He 
says, that sultan Achmet, previous to his declaring war 
against the czar, sent to that prince a paper, containing 
the conditions on which he was willing to grant him 
peace. These conditions, Norberg tell us, were as 
follows : —* That Peter should renounce his alliance 
with Augustus, reinstate Stanislaus in the possession of 
the crown of Poland, restore all Livonia to Charles XTI. 
and pay that prince the value in ready money of what 
he had taken from him at the battle of Pultowa; and, 
lastly, that the czar should demolish his newly-built city 
of Petersburg.” This piece was forged by one Bra- 
zey, a half-starved pamphleteer, and author of a work 
intitled, Memoirs, Satirical, Historical, and Entertain- 
ing. It was from this fountain Norberg drew his intel- 
ligence ; and however he may have been the confessor 
of Charles XIL. he certainly does not appear to have 
been his confidant. 
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Pultowa, would have been the most absurd thing 
imaginable, if not exceeded by that of demolishing 
Petersburg. The behaviour of Charles XII. at 
Bender, was sufficiently romantic ; but the conduct 
of the Turkish divan would have been much more 
su, if we suppose it to have made any demands of 
this kind, 

Nov. 1710. The khan of Tartary, who was 
the principal instigator of this war, paid Charles a 
visit in his retreat at Bender. They were connect- 
ed by the same interests, inasmuch as Europe 
makes part of the frontiers of Little Tartary. 
Charles and the khan were the two greatest suf- 
ferers by the successes of the czar; but the khan 
did not command the forces of the grand seignior, 
He was like one of the feudatory princes of Ger- 
many, who served in the armies of the empire with 
their own troops, and were subject to the authority 
of the emperor’s generals for the time being. 

Nov. 29,1710. The first step taken by the 


divan, was to arrest Tolstoy, the czar’s ambassa- | 


dor at the Porte, in the streets of Constantinople, 
together with thirty of his domestics, who, with 
their master, were all confined in the prison of the 
Seven Towers. This barbarous custom, at which 
even savages would blush, is owing to the Turks 
having always a number of foreign ministers resid- 
ing amongst them from other courts, whereas they 
never send any in return. They look upon the 
ambassadors of Christian princes in no other light 
than as merchants or consuls ; and, having natu- 
rally as great a contempt for Christians as they have 
for Jews, they seldom condescend to observe the 
laws of nations, in respect to them, unless forced 
to it ; at least, they have hitherto persisted in this 
barbarous pride. 

The famous vizier, Achmet Cuprogli, the same 
who took the island of Candia, under Mahomet 
IV. insulted the son of the French ambassador, 
and even carried his brutality so far as to strike 
him, and afterwards to confine him in prison, with- 
out Lewis XIV. proud and lofty as he was, dar- 
ing to resent it otherwise than by sending another 
minister to the Porte. The Christian princes, who 
are so remarkably delicate on the point of honour 
amongst themselves, and have even made it a 
part of the law of nations, seem to be utterly in- 
sensible on this head in regard to the Turks, 

Never did a crowned head suffer greater af. 
fronts in the persons of his ministers than czar 
Peter. In the space ofa few years, his ambassa- 
dor at the court of London was thrown into jail 
for debt, his plenipotentiary at the courts of Po- 
land and Saxony was broke upon the wheel, by 
order of the king of Sweden ; and now his minis- 
ter at the Ottoman Porte was seized and thrown 
into a dungeon at Constantinople, like a common 
felon.* 


* The new vizier embraced every opportunity of af- 
fronting the czar, in the person of his envoy, and par- 
ticularly in giving the French ambassador the prefer- 
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We have already observed, in the first part of 
this history, that he received satisfaction from 
queen Anne, of England, for the insult offered to 
his ambassador at London. The horrible affront 
he suffered, in the person of Patkul, was washed 
away in the blood of the Swedes slain at the bat- 
tle of Pultowa ; but fortune permitted the viola- 
tion of the laws of nations by the Turks to pass 
unpunished. 

Jan. 1711. The czar now found himself oblig- 
ed to quit the theatre of war in the west, and 
march towards the frontiers of Turkey. He be- 
gan by causing ten regiments, which he had in 
Poland, to advance towards Moldavia:} Hethen 
ordered marshal Sheremeto to set out from Livo- 
nia, with his body of forces ; and, leaving prince 
Menzikoff at the head of affairs at Pejersburg, he 
returned to Moscow, to give orders fgr opening the 
ensuing campaign. 

Jan. 18. He now establishes a senate of re- 
gency ; the regiment of guards begin their march, 
he issues orders for all the young nobility to follow 
him to the field, to learn the art of war, and places 
some of them in the station of cadets, and others 
in that of subaltern officers. Admiral Appraxin 
goes to Asoph to take the command by sea and 
land. These several measures being taken, the 
czar publishes an ordonnance in Moscow for ac- 
knowledging a new empress. This was the per- 
son who had been taken prisoner in Marienbourg, 
in the year 1702, Peter had, in 1696, repudiated 
his wife Eudoxia Lopoukin (or Lapouchin) by 
whom he had two children. The laws of his 
church allow of divorces ; but, had they not, 
Peter would have enacted a new law to permit 
them. 

The fair captive of Marienbourg, who had ta- 
ken the name of Catherine, had a soul superior 
to her sex and her misfortunes. She rendered 
herself so agreeable to the czar, that this prince 
would have her always near his person. She ac- 
companied him in all his excursions and most 
fatiguing campaigns: sharing in his toils, and 

softening his uneasiness by her natural gayety, and 
the great attention she showed to oblige him on 
all occasions, and the indifference she expressed 
for the luxury, dress, and other indulgences, of 
which the generality of her sex are, in other coun. 
tries, wont to make real necessities, She fre- 


vizier, for all the foreign ministers to request an audi- 
ence of congratulation, Count Tolstoy was the first 
who dead that audience ; but was answered— 
That the precedence had always been given to the am- 
bassador of France ; whereupon Tolstoy informed the 
vizier—That he must be deprived of the pleasure of 
waiting on him at all ; which, being maliciously repre- 
sented, as expressing the utmost contempt of his person, 
and the khan of Tartary being at the same time instigat- 
ed to make several heavy complaints against the con- 
duct of the Russians on the frontiers, count Tvistoy 
was immediately committed to the castle of the Seven 
Towers, 





ance, It was customary, on the promotion of a grand 
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T It is very strange that so many writers always con- 
found Walachia and Moldavia together. 
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quently softened the passionate temper of the 
czar, and, by making him more clement and mer- 
ciful, rendered him more truly great. In a word, 
she became so necessary to him, that he married 
her privately in 1707. He had already two 
daughters by her, and the following year she bore 
him a third, who was afterwards married to the 
duke of Holstein.* 

March 17, 1711. The czar made this private 
marriage known the very day he set out with her 
to try the fortune of his arms against the Turks. 
The several dispositions he had made seemed to 
promise a successful issue. The hetman of the 
cossacks was to keep the Tartars in awe, who had 
already began to commit ravages in the Ukraine. 
The main body of the Russian army was ad- 
vancing towards Niester, and another body of 
treops, undef prince Galitzin, were in full march 
through Poland. Every thing went on favoura- 
bly at ‘the beginning: for Galitzin having met 
with a numerous body of Tartars near Kiow, who 
had been joined by somecossacks and some Poles 
of king Stanislaus’ party, as also a few Swedes, 
he defeated them entirely, and killed near five 
thousand men. These Tartars had, in their 
march through the open country, made about ten 
thousand prisoners. It has been the custom of 
the Tartars, time immemorial, to carry with them 
a much greater number of cords than scimitars, 


* This duke of Holstein, at the time he married 
the’daughter of Peter I. was a prince of very incon- 
siderable power, though of one of the most ancient 
houses in r- is ancestors had been — 
of great part of their dominions by the kings of Den- 
mark; so that at the time of this marriage he found 
himself greatly circumscribed in point of possessions ; 
but, from this epoch of his alliance with the czar of 
Muscovy, we may date the rise of the ducal branch 
of Holstein, which now fills the thrones of Russia and 
Sweden, and is likewise in possession of the bish- 
opric of Lubec, which, in all probability, will fall to 
this house, notwithstanding the late election, which at 
present is the subject of litigation, the issue of which 
will, to all appearance, terminate in favour of the 
prince, son to the present bishop, through the protec- 
tion of the courts of Vienna and Petersburg. The 
empress Catherine, who now sits on the throne of 
Russia, is herself descended from this august house 
by the side of her mother, who was sister to the king 
of Sweden, to the prince-bishop of Lubec, and to the 
famous prince George of Holstein, whose achieve~ 
ments made so much noise during the war. This 
princess, whose name was Elizabeth, married the 
reigning prince of Anbak Zerbst, whose house was 
indisputably the most ancient; and, in former times, 
the most powerful in all Germany, since they can 
trace their pedigree from the dukes of Ascania, who 
were formerly masters of the two electorates of Sax- 
ony and Brandenburgh, as appears by their armorial 
bearings, which are, quarterly, the arms of Saxony 
and Brandenburgh. this branch of Zerbst there is 
remaining only the present reigning prince, brother 
to the empress Catherine, who, in case he should die 
without issue, will succeed to the principality of Ye- 
vern, in, East Friesland; from all which it appears 
already, that the family of Holstein is at present the 
most powerful in Europe, as being in possession of 
three crowns in the North.t 

t Since the above note was written many import- 
ant changes have taken place. 





in order to bind the unhappy wretches they sur. 
prise. The captives were all set free, and those 
who had made them prisoners were put to the 
sword. The whole Russian army, if it had been 
assembled together, would have amounted to sixty 
thousand men. It was to have been farther aug- 
mented by the troops belonging to the king of 
Poland. This prince, who owed every thing to 
the czar, came to pay him a visit at Jaroslaw, on 
the river Sana, the 3d of June, 1714, and promis- 
ed him powerful succours. War was now de- 
clared against the Turks in the name of these 
two monarchs : but the Polish diet, not willing to 
break with the Ottoman Porte, refused to ratify 
the engagement their king had entered into. It 
was the fate of theczar to have, in the king of Po- 
land, an ally who could never be of any service to 
him. He entertained the same hopes of assist- 
ance from the princes of Moldavia and Walachia, 
and was, in like mariner, disappointed. 

These two provinces ought to have taken this 
opportunity to shake offthe Turkish yoke. These 
countries were those of the ancient Daci, who, 
together with the Gepidi, with whom they were 
intermixed, did, for a long time, disturb the Ro- 
man empire. They were at length subdued by 
the emperor Trojan, and Constantine the First 
made them embrace the Christian religion. Dacia 
was one of the provinces of the eastern empire ; 
but shortly after these very people contributed to 
the ruin of that of the west, by serving under the 
Odiacres and Theodorics. 

They afterwards continued to be subject to the 
Greek empire ; and, when the Turks made them- 
selves masters of Constantinople, were governed 
and oppressed by particular princes; at length 
they were totally subjected by the Padisha, or 
Turkish emperor, who now granted them an in- 
vestiture. The Hospodar, or Waiwod, chosen by 
the Ottoman Porte to govern these provinces, is 
always a Christian of the Greek church. The 
Turks, by this choice, give a proof of their tolera- 
tion, while our ignorant declaimers are accusing 
them of persecution. The prince, nominated by 
the Porte, is tributary to, or rather farms these 
countries of the grand seignioz ; this dignity being 
always conferred on the best bidder, or him who 
makes the greatest presents to the vizier, in like 
manner as the office of Greek patriarch at Con- 
stantinople. Sometimes this government is be- 
stowed on a dragoman, that is to say, the interpre- 
ter to the divan. These provinces are seldom 
under the government of the same Waiwod, the 
Porte choosing to divide them, in order to be more 
sure of retaining them in subjection. Demetrius 
Cantemir was at this time Waiwod of Moldavia. 
This prince was said to be descended from Ta- 
merlane, because T'amerlane’s true name was 
Timur, and Timur was a Tartarian khan ; and so, 
from the name Tamurkan, say they, came the fa- 
mily of Kentemir. 

Bassaraba Brancovan had been aca with 















the pnincipality of Walachia, but had not found 
any genealogist to deduce his pedigree from the 
Tartarian conqueror. Centamir thought the time 
now come to shake off the Turkish yoke, and 
render himself independent by means of the czar’s 
protection. In this view heacted in the very same 
manner with Peter as Mazeppa had done with 
Charles XII. He even engaged Bassaraba for 
the present to join him in the conspiracy, of which 
he hoped to reap all the benefit himself: his plan 
being te make himself master of both provinces. 
The bishop of Jerusalem, who was at that time at 
Walachia, was the soul of this conspiracy. Can- 
temir promised the czar to furnish him with men 
and provisions, as Mazeppa did the king of Swe- 
den, and kept his word no better than he had 
done. 

General Sheremeto advanced towards Jassi, the 
capital of Moldavia, to inspect and occasionally 
assist the execution of these great projects. Can- 
temir came thither to meet him, and was received 
with all the honours due toa prince: but he acted 
asa prince in no one circumstance, but that of 
publishing a manifesto against the Turkish empire. 
The hospodar of Walachia, who soon discovered 
the ambitious views of his colleague, quitted his 
party, and returned to his duty. The bishop of 
Jerusalem dreading, with reason, the punishment 
due to his perfidy, fled and concealed himself: \the 
people of Walachia and Moldavia continued faith- 
ful to the Ottoman Porte, and those who. were to 
have furnished provisions for the Russian army, 
carried them to the Turks. 

The vizier, Baltagi Mahomet had already cross- 
ed the Danube, at the head of one hundred thou- 
sand men, and was advancing towards Jassi, 
along the banks of the river Pruth (formerly the 
Hierasus), which falls into the Danube, and which 
is nearly the boundary of Moldavia and Bassara- 
bia. He then despatched count Poniatowski,* a 


* This same count Poniatowski, who was at that 
time in the service of Charles XII. died afterwards 
castellan of Cracovia, and first senator of the republic 
of Poland, after having enjoyed all the dignities to which 
a nobleman of that country canattain. His connexions 
with Charles XII. during that prince’s retirement at 
Bender, first made him taken notice of ; and, it is to be 
wished, for the honour of his memory, that he had waited 
till the conclusion of a peace between Sweden and Po- 
land, to be reconciled to king Augustus ; but, following 
the dictates of ambition, re Be than those of strict ho- 
nour, he sacrificed the interests of both Charles and Sta- 
nislaus to the care of his own fortune ; and, while he 
uppeared the most zealous in their cause, he secretly did 
them all the ill services he could at the Ottoman Porte : 
to this double dealing he owed the immense fortune of 
which he was afterwards possessed. He married the 
princess Czartoriski, daughter of the castellan of Vilna, 
a lady, for her heroic spirit, worthy to have been born in 
the times of ancient Rome : when her eldest son, the 
present grand chamberlain of the crown, had that ‘fa- 
mous dispute with Count Tarlo, palatine of Lublin; a 
dispute which made so much noise in all the publie pa- 
pers in the year 1742, this lady, after having made him 
shoot at a mark every day, for three weeks, in order to 
be expert at firing, said to him, as he was mounting his 
horse to go to meet his adversary— Go, my son ; but, 
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Polish gentleman, attached to the fortunes of the 
king of Sweden, to desire that prince to make him 
a visit, and see his army. Charles, whose pride 
always got the better of his interest, would not 
consent to this proposal: he insisted that the 
grand vizier should make him the first visit, in his 
asylum near Bender. When Poniatowski re- 
turned to the Ottoman camp, and endeavoured to 
excuse this refusal of his master, the vizier, turn- 
ing to the khan of the Tartars, said, “‘ This is the 
very behaviour I expected from this proud pagan.” 
This mutual pride, which never fails of alienating 
the minds of those in power from each other, did 
no service tothe king of Sweden’s affairs ; and 
indeed that prince might have easily pereeived, 
from the beginning, that the Turks were not act- 
ing for his interest, but for their own. 

While the Turkish army was passing the Da- 
nube, the czar advanced by the frontiers of Poland, 
and passed the Boristhenes, in order to relieve 
marshal Sheremeto, who was then on the banks 
of the Pruth, to the southward of Jassi, and in 
danger of being daily surrounded by an army of 
ten thousand Turks, and an army of Tartars. 
Peter, before he passed the Boristhenes, was in 
doubt whether he should expose his beloved Ca- 
therine to these dangers, which seemed to increase 
every day ; but Catherine, on her side, looked 
upon this solicitude of the czar, for her ease and 
safety, as an affront offered to her love and cou- 
rage ; and pressed her consort so strongly on this 
head, that he found himself under a necessity to 
consent that she should pass the river with him. 
The army beheld her with eyes of joy and admi- 
ration, marching on horseback at the head of the 
troops, for she rarely made use ofa carriage. Af- 
ter passing the Boristhenes, they had a tract of 
desert country to pass through, and then to cross 
the Bog, and afterwards the river Tiras, now call. 
ed the Niester, and then another desert to tra- 
verse, before they came to the banks of the Pruth. 
Catherine, during this fatiguing march, animated 
the whole army by her cheerfulness and affability. 
She sent refreshments to such of the officers who 
were sick, and extended her care even to the 
meanest soldier. 

July 4, 1711. At length the czar brought his 
army in sight of Jassi. Here he was to establish 
his magazine. Bassaraba, the hospodar of Wal- 


if you do not acquit yourself with honour in this affair, 
never appear before me again.” This anecdote may 
serve as a specimen ofthe character of our heroine. The 
family of Czartoriski is descended from the ancient Ja- 
gellins, who were, for several ages, in lineal possession of 
the crown of Poland ; and is, at this day, extremely rich 
and powerful, by the alli it has contracted, but they 
have never been able to acquire a ng ; and 
so long as count Tarlo (who was killed in a duel with 





the young count Poniatowski) lived, had no influence in 
the dictines, or lesser assembly ofthe states, because 
Tarlo, who was the idol of the nobles, and a sworn ene- 
my to the Czartoriski family, carried every thing before 
him, and nothing was done but according to his plea- 
sure. 
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achia, who had again embraced the interest of the 
Ottoman Porte, but still, in appearance, continued 
a friend to the ezar, proposed to that prince to 
make peace with the ‘Turks, although he had re- 
ceived no commission from the grand vizier for 
that purpose. His deceit, however, was soon dis- 
covered ; and the czar contented himself with de- 
manding only provisions for his army, which 
Bassaraba neither could, nor would furnish. It 
was very difficult to procure any supplies from 
Poland ; and those which prince Cantemir had 
promised, and which he vainly hoped to procure 
from Walachia, could not be brought from thence. 
These disappointments rendered the situation of 
the Russian army very disagreeable ; and, as an 
addition to their afflictions, they were infected with 
an immense swarm of grasshoppers, that covered 
the face of the whole country, and devoured, or 
spoiled, every thing where they alighted. They 
were likewise frequently in want of water during 
their march through sandy deserts and beneath a 
scorching sun: what little they could procure, 
they were obliged to have brought in vessels to the 
camp from a considerable distance. 

During this dangerous and fatiguing march, the 
czar, by a singular fatality, found himself in the 
neighbourhood of his rival and competitor, Charles ; 
Bender not being above twenty-five leagues from 
the place where the Russian army was encamped, 
near Jassi. Some parties of cossacks made excur- 
sions even to the place of that unfortunate mo- 
narth’s retreat; but the Crim Tartars, who hover- 
ed round that part of the country, sufficiently se- 
cured him from any attempt that might be made 
to seize his person ; and Charles waited in his 
camp with impatience, and did not fear the issue 
of the war. 

Peter, as soon as he had established some ma- 
gazines, marched in haste with his army to the 
right of the river Pruth. His essential object was 
to prevent the Turks, who were posted to the left 
and towards the head of the river, from crossing it 
and marching towards him. This effected, he 
would then be master of Moldavia and Walachia ; 
with this view, he despatched general Janus, with 
the vanguard of the army, to oppose the passage 
of the Turks ; but the general did not arrive till 
they had already begun to cross the river upon 
their bridges ; upon which he was obliged to re- 
treat, and his infantry was closely pursued by the 
Turks, till the czar came up in person to his as- 
sistance. 

The grand vizier now marched directly along 
the river towards the czar. The two armies were 
very unequal in point of numbers ; that of the 
Turks, which had been reinforced by the Tar- 
tarian troops, consisted of nearly two hundred 
and fifty thousand men, while that of the Rus- 
sians hardly amounted to thirty-five thousand. 
There was indeed a considerable body of troops, 

headed by general Renne, on their march from 
the other side of the Moldavian mountains; but 





the Turks had cut off all communication with 
those parts, 

The czar’s army now began to be in want of 
provisions, nor could, without the greatest diffi- 
culty, procure water, though encamped at a very 
small distance from the river ; being exposed to a 
furious discharge from the batteries, which the 
grand vizier had caused to be erected on the left 
side of the river, under the care of a body of 
troops, that kept up a constant fire against the 
Russians. By this relation, which is strictly cir- 
cumstantial and true, it appears that Baltagi Ma- 
homet, the Turkish vizier, far from being the pu- 
sillanimous, or weak commander which the Swedes 
have represented him, gave proofs, on this occa- 
sion, that he well «understood his business. The 
passing the Pruth in the sight of the enemy, oblig- 
ing him to retreat, and harassing him in that 
retreat ; the cutting off all communication be- 
tween the ezar’s army and a body of cavalry that 
was marching to reinforce it; the hemming in 
this army, without the least probability of a re- 
treat; and the cutting off all supplies of water 
and provisions, by keeping it constantly under 
the check of the batteries on the opposite side of 
the river, were mancuvres that in no ways be- 
spoke the unexperienced or indolent general. 

Peter now saw himselfin a situation even worse 
than that to which he had reduced his rival, 
Charles XII. at Pultowa ; being, like him, sur- 
rounded by a superior army, and in greater want 
of provisions ; and, like him, having confided in 
the promises of a prince too powerful to be bound 
by. those promises, he resolved upon a retreat ; 
and endeavoured to return towards Jassi, in order 
to choose a more advantageous situation for his 
camp. 

July 30,1711. He accordingly decamped un- 
der favour of the night; but his army had scarce- 
ly begun its march, when at break of day, the Turks 
fellupon his rear; but the Preobasinski regiment 
turning about, and standing firm, did for a con- 
siderable time check the fury of their onset. The 
Russians then formed themselves and made a line 
of entrenchments with their wagons and baggage. 
The same day the Turks returned again to the 
attack, with the whole body of their army; and, 
as a proof that the Russians knew how to defend 
themselves, let what will be alleged to 
the contrary, they also made head against July 21. 
this very superior force for a consider- 
able time, killed a great number of their enemies, 
who in vain endeavoured to break in upon them. 

There were in the Ottoman army two officers 
belonging to the king cf Sweden, namely, count 
Poniatowski and the count of Spare, who had the 
command of a body of cossacks in that prince’s 
interest, My papers inform me that these two 
generals advised the grand vizier to avoid coming 
to action with the Russians, and content himself 
with depriving them of supplies of water and pro- 
visions, which would oblige them = to surren- 
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der prisoners of war, or to perish with famine : 
other memoirs pretend, on the contrary, that these 
officers would have persuaded Mahomet to fall 
upon this feeble and haif-starved army, in a weak 
and distressed condition, and put all to the sword. 
The first of these seem to be the most prudent and 
circumspect; but the second is more agreeable to 
the character of generals who had been trained up 
under Charles XII. 

The real fact is, that the grand vizier fell upon 
the rear of the Russian army, at the dawn of day, 
which was threwn into confusion, and there re- 
mained only a line of four hundred men to con- 
front the Turks. ‘This small body formed itself 
with amazing quickness, under the orders of a 
German general, named Alard, who, to lis im- 
mortal honour, made such rapid and excellent dis- 
positions on this occasion, that the Russians with- 
stood, for upwards of three hours, the repeated 
attacks of the whole Ottoman army, without losing 
a foot of ground. 

The czar now found himself amply repaid for 
the immense pains he had taken to inure his troops 
to strict discipline. At the battle of Narva, sixty 
thousand men were@efeated by only eight thou- 
sand, because the former were undisciplined ; and 
here we behold a rear-guard consisting of only 
eight thousand Russians, sustaining the efforts of 
one hundred and fifty thousand Turks, killing 
seven thousand of them, and obliging the rest to 
return back. 

After this sharp engagement both armies en- 
trenched themselves for that night; but the Rus- 
sians still continued enclosed, and deprived of ‘all 
provisions, even water; for notwithstanding they 
were so near the river Pruth, yet they did not dare 
approach its banks; for as soon as any parties 
were sent out to find water, a body of Turks, post- 
ed on the opposite shore, drove them back by a 
furious discharge from their cannon, loaded with 
chainshot; and the body of ,the Turkish army, 
which had attacked that of the czar the day before, 
continued to play upon them from another quarter, 
with the whole force of their artillery. 

The Russian army appeared now to be lost be- 
yond resource, by its position, by the inequality of 
numbers and by the want of provisions. The 
skirmishes on both sides were frequent and bloody : 
the Russian cavalry being almost all dismounted, 
could no longer be of any service, unless by fight- 
ing on foot : in a word the situation of affairs were 
desperate. It was out of their power to retreat, 
they had nothing left but to gain a complete 
victory ; to perish to the last man, or to be made 
slaves by the infidels, 

All the accounts and memoirs of those times 
unanimously agree, that the czar divined within 
himseif whether or not he should expose his wife, 
his army, his empire,and the fruits of all his la- 
bours, to almost inevitable destruction ; retired to 
his tent, oppressed with grief, and seized with 

violent eo, to which he was naturally 





subject, and which the present desperate situation 
of. his affairs brought upon him with redoubled 
violence. In this condition he remained alone in 
his tent, having given positive orders, that no one 
should be admitted to be a witness to the distrac- 
tion of his mind. But Catherine, hearing of his 
disorders, forced her way in to him; and on this 
eccasion Peter found how happy it was for him 
that he had permitted his wife te accompany him 
in this expedition. : 

A wife, who, like her, had faced death in its 
most horrible shapes, and had exposed her person 
like the meanest soldier, to the fire of the Turk- 
ish artillery, had an undoubted right to speak to, 
her husband, and to be heard. The czar accord- 
ingly listened to what she had to say, and in the 
end suffered himself to be persuaded to try and 
send to the vizier with proposals of peace. 

It has been a custom, for time immemorial, 
throughout the East, that when any people apply 
for an audience of the sovereign, or his represen- 
tative, they must not presume to approach th 
witkeut a present. On this occasion, therefdte, 
Catherine mustered the few jewels that she had 
brought with her, on this military tour, in which 
no magnificence or luxury were admitted; to 
these she added two black foxes skins, and what 
ready money she could collect ; the latter was de- 
signed for a present to the kiaia. She made choice 
herself of an officer, on whose fidelity and under- 
standing she thought she could depend, who, 
accompanied with two servants, was to carry the 
presents to the grand vizier, and afterwards to de- 
liver the money intended for the kiaia into his own 
hand. This officer was likewise charged with a 
letter from marshal Sheremeto to the grand vizier. 
The memoirs of czar Peter mention this letter, 
but they take no notice of the other particulars of 
Catherine’s conduct in this business; however, 
they are sufficiently confirmed by the declaration 
issued by Peter himself, in 1723, when he caused 
Catherine to be crowned empress, wherein we 
find these words:—“ She has been of the great- 
est assistance te us in all our dangers, and par- 
ticularly in the battle of Pruth, when our army 
was reduced to twenty-two thousand men.” If 
the czar had then indeed no more men capable 
of bearing arms, the service which Catherine did 
him on that occasion, was fully equivalent to the - 
honours and dignities conferred upon her. The 
MS. journal of Peter the Great observes that the 

day of the bloody battle, (on the 20th July) he. 
had thirty-one thousand five hundred and fifty-four 
foot, and six thousand six hundred and ninety-two 
horse, the latter almost all dismounted ; he must 
then have lost sixteen thousand two hundred and 
forty-six men in that engagement. Thesame me- 
moirs affirm, the loss sustained by tne Turks 
greatly exceeded that of the Russians; for as the 
former rushed upon the czar’s troops pell-meil, 
and without observing any order, hardly a single, 
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fire of the latter missed its effect. If this is fact, 
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the affair of the 20th and 21st of July, was one of 
themost bloody that had been known formany ages- 
We must either suspect Peter the Great of hav- 
ing been mistaken, in his declaration at the crown- 
ing of the empress, when he acknowledges “ his 
obligations to her of having saved his army, which 
was reduced to twenty-two thousand men ;” or ac- 
cuse him of a falsity in his journal, wherein he 
says, that, the day on which the above battle was 
fought, his army, exclusive of the succours he ex- 
pected from the other side the Moldavian moun- 
tains, amounted to thirty-one thousand five hun- 
dred and fifty-four foot, and six thousand six 
hundred and ninety-two horse. According to 
this calculation, the battle of Pruth must have 
been by far more terrible than the historians or 
memorialists have represented on either side. 
There must certainly be some mistake here, 
which is no uncommon thing in the relation of 
campaigns, especially when the writer enters in- 
tea minate detail of circumstances. The surest 
method, therefore, on these occasions, is to con- 


. fing themselves to the principal events, the victory, 


and the defeat; as we can very seldom kftow, 
with any degree of certainty, the exact loss on 
either side. 
* But however here the Russian army might be 
reduced in point of numbers, there were still 
‘hopes that the grand vizier, deceived by their 
vigorous and obstinate resistance, might be induc- 
ed to grant them peace, upon such terms as might 
be honourable to his master’s arms, and at the 
same time not absolutely disgraceful to those of 
the czar. It was the great merit of Catherine to 
have perceived this possibility, at a time when her 
consort and his generals expected nothing less 
than inevitable destruction. 
» Norberg, in his History of Charles XII. quotes 
*aletter, sent by the czar to the grand vizier, in 
which he éxpresses himself thus :—“ If, contrary 
to my intehtions, I have been so unhappy as to in- 


*. cur thé displeasure of his highness, I am ready to 


make reparation for any cause of complaint he 
may have against me ; I conjure you; most noble 
general, to prevent the further effusion of blood ; 
give orders, I beseech you, to put a stop to-the 
dreadful fire of your artillery, and accept of the 
hostage I herewith send you.” 

This letter carries all the marks of falsity with 
it, as do indeed most of the random pieces of Nor- 
berg ; it is dated 11th July, N. S. whereas no let- 
ter was sentto Baltagi Mahomet till the 21st. N.S. 
neither was it the czar who wrote to the vizier, but 
his géneral Sheremeto: there were no such ex- 
pressions made use of as—“ if the czar has had the 
misfortune to incur the displeasure of his high- 
ness ;” such terms being suitable only toa sub- 
ject, who implores the pardon of his sovereign, 
whom he has offended. There was no mention 
made of any hostage, nor was any one sent. The 
letter was carried by an officer, in the midst of a 
furious cannonade on both sides. Sheremeto, in 
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this letter, only reminded the vizier of certain over- 
tures of peace that the Porte had made at the be- 
ginning of the campaign, through the mediation of 
the Dutch and English ministers, and by which 
the divan demanded that the fort and harbour of 
Taganroc should be given up, which were the 
real subjects of the war. . 

Some hours elapsed before the messenger re- 
ceived an answer from the grand vi- 
zier, and it was apprehended that he 
had either been killed by the enemy’s 
cannon, or that they detained him pri- 
soner. A second courier was therefore despatched, 
with duplicates of the former letters, and a coun- 
cil of war was immediately held, at which Ca- 
therine was present. At this council ten general 
officers signed the following resolution : — 

“ Resolved, If the enemy will not accept the 
conditions proposed, and should insist upon our 
laying down our arms, and surrendering at discre- 
tion, that all the ministers and general officers are 
unanimously of opinion, to cut their way through 
the enemy sword in hand.” 

In consequence of this resolution, a line of en- 
trenchments was thrown round the baggage, and 
the Russians marched some few paces out of their 
camp, towards the enemy, when the grand vizier 
caused a suspension of arms to be proclaimed be- 
tween the two armies. 

All the writers of the Swedish party have treat- 
ed the grand vizier as a cowardly and infamous 
wretch, who had been bribed to sell the honour of 
his master’s arms, In the same manner have se- 
veral authors accused count Piper of receiving 
money from the duke of Marlborough, to per- 
suade the king of Sweden to continue the war 
against the czar; and have laid to the charge of 
the French minister, that he purchased the peace 
of Seville for a stipulated sum. Such accusations 
ought never to be advanced but on very strong 
proofs. It is very seldom thata minister will stoop 
to such meannesses, which are always discovered, 
sooner or later, by those who have been entrusted 
with the payment of the money, or by the public 
registers, which never lie. A minister of state 
stands as a public object to the eyes of all Europe. 
His credit and influence depend wholly upon his 
character, and he is always sufficiently rich to be 
above the temptation of becoming a traitor. 

The place of viceroy of the Turkish empire is 
so illustrious, and the profits annexed to it, in time 
of war, so immense, there was such a profusion 
of every thing necessary, and even luxurious, in 
the camp of Baltagi Mahomet, and, on the other 
hand, so much poverty and distress in that of the 
czar, that surely the grand vizier was rather in a 
condition to give than to receive. The trifling 
present of a woman, who had nothing to send but 
a few skins and some jewels, in compliance with 
the established custom of all courts, or rather 
those in particular of the East, can never be con- 
sidered in the light of a bribe. bi frank and 
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open conduct of Baltagi Mahomet seems at once 
to give the lie to the black accusations with which 
so many writers have stained their relations. 
Vice-chanceilor Shaffiroff paid the vizier a public 
visit in his tent: every thing was transacted in the 
most open manner on both sides ; and indeed it 
could not be otherwise. The very first article of 
the negotiation was entered upon in the presence 
of a person wholly devoted to the king of Sweden, 
a domestic of count Poniatowski, who was him- 
self one of that monarch’s generals. This man 
served as interpreter, and the several articles were 
publicly reduced to writing by the vizier’s chicf 
secretary, Hummer Effendi. Moreover, count 
Poniatowski was there in person. The present 
sent to the kiaia was offered probably in form, 
and every thing was transacted agreeably to the 
oriental customs. Other presents were made by 
the Turks in return; so that there was not the 
least appearance of treachery or contrivance. 
The motives which determined the vizier to con- 
sent to the proposals offered him, were, first, that 
the body of troops under the command of general 
Renne, on the borders of the river Sireth, in Mol- 
davia, had already crossed three rivers, and were 
actually in the neighbourhood of the Danube, 
where Renne had already made himself master 
of the town and castle of Brahila, defended by a 
numerous garrison, under the command of a basha. 
Secondly, the czar had likewise another body of 
troops advancing through the frontiers of Poland ; 
and, lastly, it is more than probable that the vizier 
was not fully acquainted with the extreme scarcity 
that was felt in the Russian camp. One enemy 
seldom furnishes another with an exact account 
of his provisions and ammunition: on the con- 
trary, either side are accustomed rather to make 
a parade of plenty, even at a time when they are 
in the greatest necessity. There can be no artifi- 
ces practised to gain intelligence of the true state 
of an adversary’s affairs, by means of spies, be- 
tween the Turks and the Russians. The differ- 
ence of their dress, of their religion, and of their 
language, will not permit it. ‘They are, moreover, 
strangers to that desertion which prevails in most 
of our armies; and, consequently, the grand vi- 
zier could not be supposed to know the desperate 
condition to which the czar’s army was reduced. 
Baltagi, who was not fond of war, and who, 
nevertheless, had conducted this very well, thought 
that his expedition would be sufficiently success- 
ful if he put his masterin possession of the towns 
and harbours which made the subject of the war, 
stoptthe progress of the victorious army under Ren- 
ne, and obliged that general to quit the banks of the 
Danube, and return back into Russia, and for ever 
shut the entrance of the Palus Meotis, the Cimme- 
rian Bosphorus, and the Black Sea, against an en- 
terprising prince ; and, lastly, if he avoided taking 
these certain advantages, on the hazard of a new 
battle (in which, after all, despair might have got 
the better _—- of numbers). The preced- 
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ing day only he had beheld his janissaries repuls- 
ed, with loss ; ahd there wanted not examples of 
many victories having been gained by the weaker 
over the strong. Suchthen were Mahomet’s rea- 
sons for accepting the proposals of peace. His 
conduct, however, did not merit the approbation 
of Charles’s officers, who served in the Turkish 
army, nor of the khan of Tartary. It was the 
interest of the latter, and his followers, to reject 
all terms of accommodation which would deprive 
them of the opportunity of ravaging the frontiers 
of Russia and Poland. Charles XII. desired to 
be revenged on his rival, the ezar: but the gene- 
ral, and the first minister of the Ottoman empire, 
was neither influenced by the private thirst of 
revenge, which animated the Christian monarch, 
nor by the desire of booty, which actuated the 
Tartar chief. 

As soon as the suspension of arms was agreed 
to, and signed, the Russians purchased of the 
Turks the provisions of which they stood in need, 
The articles of the peace were not signed at that 
time, as. is related by La Motraye, and which 
Norberg has copied from him. The vizier, among 
other conditions, demanded that the czar should 
promise not to interfere any more in the Polish af- 
fairs. ‘This was a point particularly insisted up* 
on by count Poniatowski; but it was, in fact, the 
interest ofthe Ottoman crown that the kingdom of 
Poland should continue in its then defenceless and 
divided state ; accordingly this demand was re- 
duced to that of the Russian troops evacuating 
the frontiers of Poland. The khan of Tartary, 
on his side, demanded a tribute of forty thousand 
sequins, This point, after being long debated, 
was at length given up. 

The grand vizier insisted a long time that 
prince Cantemir should be delivered up to him, as 
Patkul had been to the king of Sweden, Cante- 
mir was exactly in the same situation as Mazeppa 
had been. The czar caused that hetman to be 
arraigned and tried forhis defection,and afterwards 
to be executed in effigy. The Turks were not 
acquainted with the nature of such proceeding ; 
they knew nothing of trials for contumacy, nor of 
public condemnations. The affixing a sentence 
on any person, and executing him . in effigy, 
were the more unusual amongst them, as their 
law forbids the representation of any human 
likeness whatever. The vizier in vain insisted 
on Cantemir’s being delivered up; Peter pe- 
remptorily refused to comply, and wrote the fol- 
lowing letter with his own hand, to his, vice-chan- 
cellor Shaffiroff. 

“T can resign tothe Turks all the country, as 
far as Curtzka, because I have hopes of being 
able to recover it again; but I will, by no means, 
violate my faith, which, once forfeited, can never 
be retrieved. I have nothing I can properly call 
my own, but my honour. If I give up that, I 
cease to be longer a king.” ; 

At length the treaty was concluded, and signed, 
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ata village called Falksen, on the river Pruth. 
Among other things, it was stipulated that Asoph, 
and the territories belonging thereto, should be 
restored, together with all the ammunition and ar- 
tllery that were in the place, before the czar made 
himself master thereof, in 1696. That the har- 
bour of Taganroc, in the Zabach Sea, should be 
demolished, as also that of Samara, on the river 
of the same name ; and several other fortresses. 
There was likewise another article added, repect- 
ing the king of Sweden, which article alone suffi- 
ciently shows the little regard the vizier had for 
that prince ; for it was therein stipulated, that the 
czar should not molest Charles in his return to 
his dominions, and that afterwards the czar and 
he might make peace with the other, if they were 
so inclined. 

It is pretty evident, by the wording of this extra- 
ordinary article, that Baltagi Mahomet had not for- 
got the haughty manner in which Charles XII. 
had behaved to him a short time before, and it is 
not unlikely that this very behaviour of the king 
of Sweden might have heen one inducement with 
Mahomet to comply so readily with his rival’s pro- 
posals for peace. Charles’s glory depended whol- 
ly en the ruin of the czar: but we are seldom in- 
clinable to exalt those who express a contempt 
for us: however, this prince, who refused the vi- 
zier a visit in his camp, on his invitation, when it 
was certainly his interest to have been upon good 
terms with him, now came thither in haste and 
unasked, when the work which put an end to all 
his hopes was on the point of being concluded. 
The vizier did not go to meet him in person, but 
contented himself with sending two of his ba- 
shas ; hor would he stir out of his tenttill Charles 
wae within a few paces of it. 

- This interview passed, as every one knows, in 
mutual reproaches. Several historians have 
thought that the answer which the vizier made to 
the king of Sweden, when that prince reproached 
him with not making the czar prisoner when he 
might have done it so easily, was the reply of a 
weak man. “If I had taken him prisoner,” said 
Mahomet, “ who would there be to govern his do- 
minions ?” 

It is very easy, however, to comprehéhd, that 
this was the answer of a man who was piqued 
with resentment, and these words which he added 
—“For it is not proper that every crowned 
head should quit his dominions”—sufficiently 
showed that he intended to mortify the refugee of 
Bender. 

Charles gained nothing by his journey, but the 
pleasure of tearing the vizier’s robe with his spurs ; 
while the officer, who was in a condition to make 
him repent this splenetic insult, seemed not to no- 
tice it, in which he was certainly greatly superior 
to Charles. If any thing could have made that 
monarch sensible, in the midst of his life, how ea- 
sily fortune can put greatness to the blush, it 
would have been the reflection, that at the battle 
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of Pultowa, a pastry-cook’s boy had obliged the 
whole army to surrender at discretion; and in 
this of Pruth a wood-cutter was the arbiter of his 
fate, and that of his rival the ezar: for the vizier, 
Baltagi Mahomet, had been a cutter of wood in 
the grand seignior’s seraglio, as his name implied ; 
and, far from being ashamed of that title, he glo- 
ried in it: so much do the manners of the eastern 
people differ from ours. 

When the news of this treaty reached Con- 
stantinople, the grand seignior was so well pleas- 
ed, that he ordered public rejoicings to be made 
for a whole week, and Mahomet, kiaia, or lieute- 
nant general, who brought the tidings to the divan, 
was instantly raised to the dignity of boujouk im- 
raour, or master of the horse: a certain proof that 
the sultan did not think himself ill served by his 
vizier. 

Norberg seems to have known very little of the 
Turkish government, when he says that “ the 
grand seignior was obliged to keep fair with Bal- 
tagi Mahomet, that vizier having rendered himself 
formidable.” The janissaries indeed have often 
rendered themselves formidable to their sultans ; 
but there is not one example of a vizier, who has 
not been easily sacrificed to the will or orders of 
his sovereign, and Mahomet was in no condition 
to support himself by his own power. Besides, 
Norberg manifestly contradicts himself, by affirm- 
ing in the same page, that the janissaries were 
irritated against Mahomet, and that the sultan 
stood in dread of his power. 

The king of Sweden was now reduced to the 
necessity of forming cabals in the Ottoman court ; 
and a monarch, whe had so lately made kings 
by his own power, was now seen waiting for 
audience, and offering memorials and petitions 
which were refused. 

Charles ran through all the ambages of intrigue 
like a subject who endeavours to make a minister 
suspected by his master. In this manner he acted 
against Mahomet, and against those who succeed- 
ed him. At one time he addressed himself to the 
sultana Valide by means of a Jewess, who had 
admission into the seraglio ; at another, he em- 
ployed one of the eunuchs for the same purpose. 
At length he had recourse toa man who was to 
mingle among the grand seignior’s guards, and, 
by conterfeiting a person out of his senses, to at- 
tract the attention of the sultan, and by that means 
deliver intohis own hand a memorial from Charles. 
From all these various schemes, the king of Swe- 
den drew only the mortification of seeing himself 
deprived of his thaim ; that is to say, of the daily 
pension which the Porte of its generosity had as- 
signed him for his subsistence, and which amount- 
ed to about one thousand five hundred French 
livres.* The grand vizier, instead of remitting 
this allowance to him as usual, sent him an order, 
in the form of a friendly advice, to quit the grand 
seignior’s dominions. 

* About seventy pounds — . 
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Charles, however, was absolutely determined 
not to depart, still flattering himself with the vain 
hopes, that he should once more re-enter Poland 
and Russia with a powerful army of Turks. Every 
one knows what was the issue: of his inflexible 
boldness in the year 1724, and how he engaged an 
army of janissaries, Spahis, and Tartars, with only 
himself, his secretaries, his valet de chambre, cook, 
and stable men ; that he was taken prisoner in 
that country, where he had been treated with the 
greatest hospitality ; and that he at length got 
back to his own kingdom in thedisguise of a courier, 
after having lived five years in Turkey : from all 
which it remains to beacknowledged, that if there 
was reason in the conduct of this extraordinary 
prince, it was a reason of a very different nature 
to that of other men. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
Conclusion of the Affairs of Pruth. 


Ir is necessary’in this place to repeat an event 
already related in the History of Charles XII. It 
happened during the suspension of arms which 
preceded the treaty of Pruth, that two Tartarian 
soldiers surprised and took prisoners two Italian 
officers belonging to the czar’s army, and sold them 
to an officer of the Turkish janissaries, The vizier 
being informed of this breach of public faith, pu- 
nished the two Tartars with death. How are we 
to reconcile this severe delicacy with the violation 
of the laws of nations in the person of Tolstoy, 
the czar’s ambassador, whom this very vizier 
caused to be arrested in the streets of Constanti- 
nople, and afterwards imprisoned in the castle of 
the Seven Towers? There is always some reason 
for the contradictions we find in the actions of 
mankind. Baltagi Mahomet was incensed against 
the khan of Tartary, for having opposed the peace 
he had lately made, and was resolved to show that 
chieftain that he was his master. 

The treaty was no sooner concluded, than the 
czar quitted the borders of the Pruth, and return- 
ed towards his own dominions, followed by a bo- 
dy of eight thousand Turks, whom the vizier had 
sent as an army of observation to watch the mo- 
tions of the Russian army during its march, and 
also to serve as an escort or safeguard to them 
against the wandering Tartars which infested 
those parts. 

Peter instantly set about accomplishing the 
treaty,by demolishing the fortresses of Samara and 
Kamienska ; but the restoring of Asoph, and the 
demolition of the port of Tangaroc, met with some 
difficulties in the execution. According to the 
terms of the treaty it was necessary to distinguish 
the artillery and ammunition which belonged to 
the Turks in Asoph before that place was taken 
by the czar, from those which had been sent thi- 
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ther after it fell into bis hands. The governor of 
the place spun out this affair to a tedious length, 
at which the Porte was greatly incensed, and not 
without reason the sultan was impatient to re- 
ceive the keysof Asoph. The vizier promised 
they should be sent from time to time, but the 
governor. always found means to delay the delive- 
ry of them. Baltagi Mahomet lost the good graces 
of his master, and with them his place. The 
khan of Tartary and his other enemies made 
such good of their interest with the sultan, that 
the grand vizier was deposed, several bashas 
were disgraced at the same time; but the grand 
seignior, well convinced of this minister’s fidelity, 
did not deprive him either of his life or estate, but 
only sent him to Mytilene to take on him the com- 
mand of thatisland. This simple 

removal from the helm of affairs,and Nov. 1711, 
the continuing to him his fortunes, 

and, above all, the giving him the command in 
Mytilene, sufficiently contradicts all that Norberg 
has advanced, to induce us to believe that this 
vizier had been corrupted with the czar’s money. 

Norberg asserts furthermore, that the Bostangi 
basha, who came to divest him of his effice, and 
to acquaint him of the grand seignior’s sentence, 
declared him at the same time, “a traitor, one who 
had disobeyed the orders of his sovereign lord, 
had sold himself to the enemy for money, and 
was found guilty of not having taken proper care 
of the interests of the king of Sweden.” In the 
first place, these kind of declarations are not at all 
in use in Turkey : the orders of the grand seignior 
always being issued privately, and executed with 
secresy. Secondly, if the vizier had been declar- 
ed a traitor, a rebel, and a corrupted person, 
crimes of this nature would have been instantly 
punished with death in a country where they are 
never forgiven. Lastly, if he was punishable for 
not having sufficiently attended to the interests 
of the king of Sweden, it is evident that this prince 
must have had such a degree of influence at the 
Ottoman Porte, as to have made the other minis- 
ters to tremble, who would consequently have en- 
deavoured to gain his good graces; whereas, on 
the contrary, the basha Jussuf, aga of the janis- 
saries, who succeeded Mahomet Baltagi as grand 
vizier, had the same sentiments as his prédeces- 
sor, in relation to Charles’s conduct, and was so 
far from doing him any service, that he thought of 
nothing but how to get rid of so dangerous a 
guest; and when count Poniatowski, the com- 
panion and confident of that monarch, went’ to 
compliment the vizier on his new dignity, the lat- 
ter spoke to him thus: “ Pagan, I forewarn thee, 
that if ever I find thee hatching any intrigues, I will, 
upon the first notice, cause thee to be thrown into 
the sea with a stone about thy neck.” 

This compliment count Poniatowski himself re- 
lates in the memoirs which he drew up at my re- 
quest, and is a sufficient proof of the little influ- 
ence his master had in the Turkish court. All 
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that Norberg has related touching the affairs of 
that empire, appear to come froma prejudiced 
person, and one who was very ill informed of the 
circumstances he pretends to write about. And 
we may count among the errors of a party-spirit 
and political falsehoods, every thing which this wri- 
ter advances unsupported by proofs, concerning 
the pretended corruption of a grand vizier, that is, 
of a person who had the disposal of upwards of 
sixty millions per annum, without being subject to 
the least account.* I havenow before me the let- 
ter which count Poniatowski wrote to King Sta- 
nislaus immediately after the signing the treaty of 
Pruth, in which he upbraids Baltagi Mahomet 
with the slight he showed to the king of Sweden, 
his dislike to the war, and the unsteadiness of his 
temper ; but never once hints the least charge of 
corruption : for he knew too well what the place 
of grand vizier was, to entertain an idea that the 
czar was capable of setting a price upon the in- 
fidelity of the second person in the Ottoman em- 
ire. 

r Schaffirow and Sheremeto, who remained at 
Constantinople as hostages on the part of the czar 
for his performance of the treaty, were not used 
in the manner they would have been if known to 
have purchased this peace, and to have joined 
with the vizier in deceiving his master. They were 
left to go at liberty about the city, escorted by two 
companies of janissaries. 

The czar’s ambassador Tolstoy having been re- 
leased from his confinement in the Seven Towers, 
immediately upon the signing the treaty of Pruth, 
the Dutch and English ministers interposed with 
the new vizier to see the several articles of that 
treaty put into execution. 

Asoph was at length restored to the Turks, and 
the fortresses mentioned in the treaty were demo- 
lished according to stipulation. And now the 
Ottoman Porte, though very little inclinable to in- 
terfere in the differences between Christian princes, 
could not without vanity behold himself made ar- 
bitrator between Russia, Poland, and the king of 
Sweden ; and insisted that the czar should with- 
draw his troops out of Poland, and deliver the 
Turkish empire from so dangerous a neighbour ; 
and, desirous that the Christian princes might con- 
tinually be at war with each other, wished for no. 
thing so much as to send Charles home to his own 
dominions, but all this while had not the least in- 
tention of furnishing him with an army. The Tar- 
tars were still for war, as an artificer is willing to 
seize every opportunity to exercise his calling. 
The janissaries likewise wished to be called into 
the field, but more out of hatred against the Chris- 
tians, their naturally restless disposition, and from 
a fondness for rapine and ticentiousness, than from 
any other motives. Nevertheless, the Englishand 
Dutch ministers managed their negotiations so 


* French money, which is always counted by livres, 
and makes about I 


ee millions sterling. 
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well, that they prevailed over the opposite party : 
the treaty of Pruth was confirmed, but with the 
addition of a new article, by which it was stipu- 

lated, that the czar should withdraw his forces 
from Poland within three months, and that the 
sultan should immediately send Charles XII. out 

of his dominions. 

We may judge from this new treaty whether 
the king of Sweden had that interest at the Porte 
which some writers would have us to believe. He 
was evidently sacrificed on this occasion by the 
new vizier, basha Jassuf, as he had been before 
by Baltagi Mahomet. The historians of his party 
could find no other expedient to colour over this 
fresh affront, but that of accusing Jussuf of having 
been bribed like his predecessor. Such repeated 
imputations, unsupported by any proofs, are ra- 
ther the clamours ofan impotent cabal, than the 
testimonies of history : but faction, when driven 
to acknowledge facts, will ever be endeavouring 
to alter circumstances and motives ; and unhap- 
pily, it ig thus that all the histories of our times 
will be handed down to posterity so altered, that 
they will be unable to distinguish truth from false- 
hoods. 


CHAPTER XXIl. 


Marriage of the czarowitz. The marriage of Pe 
ter and Catherine publicly solemnized. Catherine 
finds her brother. 


Tus unsuccessful campaign of Pruth proved 
more hurtful to the czar than ever the battle of 
Narva was; for after that defeat he had found 
means not only to retrieve his losses, but also-to 
wrest Ingria out of the hands of Charles XII. but 
by the treaty of Falksten, in which he consented 
to give up to the sultan his forts and harbours on 
the Palus Meotis, he for ever lost his projected 
superiority in the Black Sea. He had besides an 
infinite deal of work on his hands; his new esta- 
blishments in Russia were to be perfected, he had 
to prosecute his victories over the Swedes, to settle 
king Augustus firmly on the Polish throne, and to 
manage affairs properly with the several powers 
with whom he was in alliance ; but the fatigues 
he had undergone having impaired his health, he 
was obliged to go to Carelsbad* to drink the wa- 
ters of that place. While he was there he gave or- 
ders for his troops toenter Pomerania, who block- 
aded Stralsund, and took five other towns in the 
neighbourhood. 

Pomerania is the most northern province of Ger- 
many, bounded on the east by Prussia and Po- 
land, on the west by Brandenburg, on the south 
by Mecklenburg, and on the north by the Baltic 
Sea. It has changed masters almost every cen- 








*A town in Bohemia, famous for its mineral springs. 
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tury : Gustavus Adolphus got possession of it in 
his famous thirty years’ war, and it was afterwards 
solemnly ceded to the crown of Sweden by the 
treaty of Westphalia, with a reservation of the 
little bishopric of Camin, and a few other small 
towns lying in Upper Pomerania. The whole of 
this province properly belongs to the elector of 
Brandenburg, in virtue of a family compact made 
with the dukes of Pomerania, whose family being 
extinct in 1637, consequently by the laws of the 
empire the house of Brandenburg had an undoubt- 
ed right to the succession ; but necessity, the first 
of all laws, occasioned this family compact to be 
set aside by the treaty of Osnaburg ; after which 
almost the whole of Pomerania fell to the lot of the 
victorious Swedes. 

The czar’s intention was to wrest from Sweden 
all the provinces that crown was possessed of in 
Germany ; and, in order to accomplish his design, 
he found it necessary to enter into a confederacy 
with the electors of Hanover and Brandenburg, 
and the king of Denmark. Peter drew up the se- 
véral articles of the treaty he projected with these 
powers, and also a complete plan of the necessary 
operations for rendering him master of Pomerania. 

In the meanwhile he went to Torgauto be pre- 

sent at the nuptials of his son the czar- 

Oct. 23, owitz Alexis with the princess of Wolf- 

1711. enbuttel, sister to the consort of Charles 

VI. emperor of Germany ; nuptials, 

which in the end proved fatal to his own peace 
of mind, and to the lives of the unfortunate pair. 

The czarowitz was born of the first marriage of 
Peter the Great with Eudocia Lapoukin, to whom 
he was espoused in 1689: she was at that time 
shut up in the monastery of Susdal ; their son, 
Alexis Petrowitz, who was born the Ist of March, 
1690, was now in his twenty-second year: this 
prince was not then at all known in Europe: a 
minister, whose memoirs of the court of Russia 
have been printed, says in a Jetter he writes to his 
master, dated August 25, 1711, that “ this prince 
was tall and well-made, resembled his father 
greatly, was of an excellent disposition, very pious, 
had read the bible five times over, took great de- 
light in the ancient Greek historians, appeared to 
have a very quick apprehension and understand- 
ing, was well acquainted with the mathematics, 
the art of war, navigation, and hydraulics ; that 
he understood the German language, and was 
then learning the French, but that his father 
would never suffer him to go through a regular 
course of study.” 

This character is very different from that which 
the czar himself gives of his son some time after- 
wards, in which we shall see with how much 
grief he reproaches him with faults directly oppo- 
site to those good qualities, for which this minis- 
ter seems so much to admire him. 

We must leave posterity therefore to determine 
between the testimony of a stranger, who may 
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claration of a parent, who thought himself under 

a necessity of sacrificing the dictates of nature to 
the good of his people. If the minister was no 
better acquainted with the disposition of Alexis 
than he seems.to have been with his outward form, 
his evidence will have but little weight ; for he de- 
scribes this prince as tall and well-made, whereas 
the memoirs sent me from Petersburg say, that he 
was neither one nor the other. 

His mother-in-law, Catherine, was not present 
at his nuptials ; for though she was already looked 
upon as czarina, yet she had not been publicly ac- 
knowledgedassuch : and moreover, as she had only 
the title of highness given her at the czar’s court, 
her rank was not sufficiently settled to admit of 
her signing the contract, or to appear at the cere- 
mony in a station befitting the corsort of Peter the 
Great. She therefore remained at Thorn in Po- 
lish Prassia. Soon after the nuptials were cele- 
brated, the czar sent the new-married Jan.9 
coupleaway to Wolfenbuttel, andbrought ",, . 
back the czarina to Petersburg with ’ 
that despatch and privacy which he observed in ali 
his journeys, 

Feb. 19, 1712. Having now disposed of his 
son, he publicly solemnized his own nuptials with 
Catherine, which had been declared in private be- 
fore. The ceremony was performed with as much 
magnificence as could be expected in a city but 
yet in its infancy, and froma revenue exhausted 
by the late destructive war against the Turks, and 
that which he was still engaged in against the king 
of Sweden. Theczar gave orders for, and assisted 
himself in, all the preparations for the ceremony, 
according to the usual custom; and Catherine was 
now publicly declared czarina, in reward for hav- 
ing saved her husband and his whole army. 

The acclamations with which this declaration 
was received at Petersburg were sincere: the ap- 
plauses which subjects confer on the actions 
of a despotic sovereign are generally suspected : 
but on this occasion they were confirmed by the 
united voice of all the thinking part of Europe, 
who beheld with pleasure on the one hand the 
heir of a vast monarchy with no other glory than 
that of his birth, married to a petty princess ; and, 
on the other hand, a powerful conqueror, and a 
lawgiver, publicly sharing his bed and his throne 
with a stranger and a captive, who had nothing to 
recommend her but her merit ; and this approba- 
tion became more general as the minds of men 
grew more enlightened by that sound philosophy, 
which has made so great a progress in our under- 
standings within these last forty years: a philoso- 

phy, equally sublime and discerning, which teaches 
us to pay only the exterior respect to greatness 
and authority, while we reserve our esteem and 
veneration for shining talents and meritorious ser- 
vices. 
And here I think myself under an obligation to 
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relate what I have met touching this marriage in 
the despatches of count Bassewitz, aulic counsel 
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lor at Vienna, and long time minister from Hol- 
stein at the court of Russia; a person of great 
merit, and whose memory is still held in the high- 
est esteem in Germany. In some of his letters he 
speaks thus: “The czarina had not only been the 
main instrument of procuring the czar that repu- 
tation which he enjoyed, but was likewise essen- 
tially necessary in the preservation of his life. This 
prince was unhappily subject to violent convulsion 
fits, which were thought to be the effects of poison 
which had been given him while he was young. 
Catherine alone had found the secret of alleviating 
his sufferings by an unwearied assiduity and atten- 
tion to whatever she thought would please him, 
and made it the whole study of her life to preserve 
a health so valuable to the kingdom and to her- 
self, insomuch that the czar finding he could not 
live without her, made her the companion of his 
throne and bed.” I here only repeat the express 
words of the writer himself. 

Fortune, which has furnished us with many ex- 
traordinary scenes in this part of the world, and 
who had raised Catherine from the lowest abyss 
of misery and distress to the pinnacle of human 
grandeur, wrought another extraordinary incident 
in her favour some few years after her marriage 
with the czar, and which I find thus related in a 
curious manuscript of a person who was at that 
time in the czar’s service, and who speaks of it as 
a thing to which he was eye-witness. 

An envoy from king Augustus to the court of 
Peter the Great, being on his return home through 
Courland, and having put up at an inn by the way, 
heard the voice of a person who seemed in great 
distress, ‘and whom the people of the house were 
treating in that insulting manner which is but too 
common on such occasions: the stranger, with a 
tone of resentment, made answer, that they would 
not dare to use him thus, if he could but once get to 
the speech of the czar, at whose court he had per- 
haps more powerful protectors than they imagined. 

The envoy, upon hearing this, had the curiosity 
to ask the man some questions, and, from certain 
answers he let fall, and a close examination of his 
face, he thought he found in him some resemblance 
of the empress Catherine ; and, when he came to 

Dresden, he could not forbear writing to one of his 
friends at Petersburg concerning it. This letter, 
by accident, came to the czar’s hands, who imme- 
diately sent an order to prince Repnin, then go- 
vernor of Riga, to endeavour to find out the per- 
son mentioned in the letter. Prince Repnin im- 
mediately despatched a messenger to Mittau, in 
Courland, who, on inquiry, found out the man, and 
learned that his name was Charles Scavronsky ; 
that he was the son of a Lithuanian gentleman, 
who had been killed in the wars of Poland, and 
had left two children then in the cradle, a boy and 

a girl, who had neither of them received any other 

education than that which simple nature gives to 

those who are abandoned by the world. Scavron- 
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they were both infants, knew nothing further of 
her than that she had been taken prisoner in Ma- 
rienbourg, in the year 1704, and supposed her to be 
still in the houshold of prince Menzikoff, where he 
imagined she might have made some little for- 
tune. 

Prince Repnin, agreeable to the particular or- 
ders he had received from the czar, caused Sca- 
vronsky to be seized, and conducted to Riga, under 
pretence of some crime laid to his charge; and, 
to give a better colour to the matter, at his arrival 
there, a sham information was drawn up against 
him, and he was soon after sent from thence to 
Petersburg, under a strong guard, with orders to 
treat him well upon the road. 

When he came to that capital, he was carried 
to the house of an officer of the emperor’s palace, 
named Shepleff, who, having been previously in- 
structed in the part he was to play, drew several 
circumstances from the young man in relation to 
his condition ; and, after some time, told him, that 
although the information which had been sent up 
from Riga against him, was of a very serious na- 
ture, yet he would have justice done him ; but 
that it would be necessary to present a petition to 
his majesty for that purpose; that one should ac- 
cordingly be drawn up in his name, and that he 
(Shepleff) would find means that he should deliver 
it into the ezar’s own hands. 

The next day the czar came to dine with Shep- 
leff, at his own house, who presented Scavronsky 
to him; when his majesty, after asking him abun- 
dance of questions, was convinced, by the natural 
answers he gave, that he was really the czarina’s 
brother ; they had both lived in Livonia, when 
young, and the czar found every thing that Sca- 
vronsky said to him, in relation to his family af- 
fairs, tally exactly with what his wife had told 
him concerning her brother, and the misfortunes 
which had befallen her and her brother in the ear- 
lier part of their lives. 

The czar, now satisfied of the truth, proposed 
the next day to the empress to go and dine with 
him at Shepleff’s ; and, when dinner was over, he 
gave orders that the man, whom he had examined 
the day before, should be brought in again. Ac- 
cordingly he was introduced, dressed in the same 
clothes he had worn while on his journey to Riga ; 
the czar not being willing that he should appear 
in any other garb than what his unhappy circum- 
stances had accustomed him to. 

He interrogated him again, in the presence of 
his wife; and the MS. adds, that, at the end, he 
turned about to the empress and said these very 
words :— This man is your brother; come 
hither, Charles, and kiss the hand of the empress, 
and embrace your sister.” 

The author of this narrative adds further, that 
the empress fainted away with surprise ; and that, 
when she came to herself again, the czar said, 
«There is nothing in this but what is very natu- 
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has not, we must leave him as he is.” 
I am of opinion that this speech shows as much 
greatness as simplicity, and a greatness not very 
common. My author says, that Scavronsky re- 
mained a considerable time at Sheplefi’s house ; 
that the czar assigned him a handsome pension, 
but that he led a very retired life. He carries his 
relation of this adventure no farther, as he made 
use of it only to disclose the secret of Catherine’s 
brother: but we know, from other authorities, 
that this gentleman was afterwards created a 
count ; that he married a young lady of quality, 
by whom he had two daughters, who were mar- 
ried to two of the principal noblemen in Russia. 
T leave to those, who may be better informed of 
the particulars, to distinguish what is fact, in this 
relation, from what may have been added; and 
shall only say, that the author does not seem to 
have told this story out of a fondness for enter- 
taining his readers with the marvellous, since his 
papers were not intended to be published. He is 
writing freely to a friend, about a thing of which 
he says he was an eye-witness. He may have 
been mistaken in some circumstances, but the fact 
itself has all the appearance of truth; for if this 
gentleman had known that his sister was raised 
to so great dignity and power, he would not cer- 
tainly have remained so many years without hav- 
ing made himself known to her. And this disco- 
very, however extraordinary it may seem, is cer- 
tainly not more se than the exaltation of Cathe- 
rine herself; and both the one and the other are 
striking proofs of the force of destiny, and may 
teach us to be cautious how we treat as fabulous 
several events of antiquity, which perhaps are less 
contradictory to the common order of things, 
than the adventures of this empress, 

The rejoicings made by the czar Peter for his 
own marriage, and that of his son, were not of 
the nature of those transient amusements which 
exhaust the public treasure, and are presently lost 
in oblivion. He completed his grand foundry 
for cannon, and finished the admiralty buildings. 
The highways were repaired, several ships built, 
and others put upon the stocks ; new canals were 
dug, and the finishing hand put to the grand 
warehouses, and other public buildings, and the 
trade of Petersburg began to assume a flourish- 
ing face. He issued an ordinance for removing 
the senate from Moscow to Petersburg, which 
was executed in the month of April, 1712, By 
this step he made his new city the capital of the 
empire, and early he employed a number of Swe- 
dish prisoners in beautifying this city, whose foun- 
dation had been laid upon their defeat, 
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has merit, we will make something of him; if he? | family and in his state, and successful in his war 


against Charles XII.and in the several negotia- 
tions which he had entered into with other powers, 
| who were resolved to assist him in driving out the 
i Swedes from the continent, and cooping them up 
for ever within the narrow isthmus of Scandinavia, 
began to turn his views entirely towards the 
north-west coasts of Europe, not laying aside all 
thoughts of the Palus Meotis, or Black Sea. The 
keys of Asoph, which had been so long withheld 
from the basha, who was to have taken possession 
of that place for the sultan, his master, were now 
given up ; and, notwithstanding all the endeavours 
of the king of Sweden, the intrigues of his friends 
at the Ottoman Porte, and even some menaces 
of a new war on the part of the Turks, both that 
nation and the Russian empire continued at peace. 

Charles XII. still obstinate in his resolution not 
to depart from Bender, tamely submitted his hopes 
and fortunes to the caprice of a grand vizier ; 
while the czar was threatening all his provinces, 
arming against him the king of Denmark and 
the elector of Hanover, and had almost persuad- 
ed the kingof Prussia, and even the Poles ana Sax- 
ons, to declare openly for him. 

Charles, ever of the same inflexible disposition, 
behaved in the like manner towards his enemies, 
who now seemed united to overwhelm him, as he 
had done in all his transactions with the Ottoman 
Porte; and, from his lurking place in the deserts 
of Bessarabia, defied the czar, the kings of Poland, 
Denmark, and Prussia, the elector of Hanover 
(soon afterwards king of England), and the em- 
peror of Germany, whom he had so greatly offend- 
ed, when he was traversing Silesia with his victo- 
rious troops, and who now showed his resentment 
by abandoning him to his ill fortune, and refused 
to take under his protectionany of those countries, 
which as yet belonged to the Swedes in Germany. 

It would have been no difficult matter for him 
to have broken the league which was forming 
against him, would he have consented 
to cede Stettin, Pomerania, to Frederick 1712. 
(the first) king of Prussia and elector of 
Brandenburg, who had a lawful claim thereto ; but 
Charles did not then look upon Prussia as a pow- 
erof any consequence; and indeed neither he, 
nor any other person, could at that time foresee 
that this petty kingdom, and the electorate of 
Brandenburg, either of which were little better 

than deserts, would one day become formidable. 
Charles therefore would not listen to any proposal 
of accommodation, but determined rather to take 
all than to give up any thing, sent orders to the 
regency of Stockholm, to make all possible resist- 
ance, both by sea and land; and these orders 
were obeyed, notwithstanding that his dominions 
were almost exhausted of men and money. The 
senate of Stockholm fitted out a fleet of thirteen 
ships of theline, and every person capable of 
bearing arms came voluntarily to offer their ser- 
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Charles d to be infused into all his sub- 
jects, who were almost as unfortunate as their 
master. 

It can hardly be supposed that Baarice’s con- 
duct was formed upon any regular plan. He had 
still a powerful party in Poland, which, assisted 
by the Crim Tartars, might indeed have desolated 
that wretched country, but could not have replac- 
ed Stanislaus on the throne ; and his hopes of en- 
gaging the Ottoman Porte to espouse his cause, 
or convincing the divan that it was their interest 
to send ten or twelve thousand men to the as- 
sistance of his friends, under pretence that the 
czar was supporting his ally, Augustus, in Po- 
land, was vain and chimerical. 

Sept. 1712. Nevertheless, he continued still 
at Bender, to wait the issue of these vain projects, 
while the Russians, Danes, and Saxons, were 
overrunning Pomerania. Peter took his wife 
with him on this expedition. The king of Den- 
mark had already made himself master of Stade, 
a seaport town in the duchy of Bremen, and the 
united forces of Russia, Saxony, and Denmark, 
were already before Stralsund. 

Oct. 1712. And now king Stanislaus, seeing 
the deplorable state of so many provinces, the 
impossibility of his recovering the crown of Po- 
land, and the universal confusion occasioned by 
the inflexibility of Charles, called a meeting of the 
Swedish generals, who were covering Pomerania 





_ with an army of eleven thousand men, as the last 


resource they had left in those provinces. 

When they were assembled, he proposed to 
them to make their terms with king Augustus, 
offering himself to be the victim of this reconcili- 
ation. On this occasion, he made the following 
speech to them, in the French language, which he 
afterwards left in writing, and which was signed 
by nine general officers, amongst whom happen- 
ed tobe one Patkul, cousin-german to the unfor- 
tunate Patkul, who lost his life on the wheel, by 
the order of Charles XII. 

“Having been hitherto the instrument of pro- 
curing glory to the Swedish arms, I cannot think 
of proving the cause of their ruin. I therefore 
declare myself ready to sacrifice the crown, and 
my personal interests, to the preservation of the 
sacred person of their king, as 1 can see no other 
method of releasing him from the place where he 
now is.” 

Having made this declaration (which is here 
given in his own words) he prepared to set out for 
Turkey, in hopes of being kble to soften the in- 
flexible temper of his benefactor by the sacrifice 
he had made for him. His ill fortune would have 
it that he arrived in Bessarabia at the very time 
that Charles, after having given his word to the 
sultan that he would depart from Bender, and 
having received the necessary remittances for his 
journey, and an escort for his person, took the 
mad resolution to continue there, and opposed a 
whole mee Turks and Tartars, with only his 





own domestics. The former, though they might 
easily have killed him, contented themselves with 
taking him prisoner. At this very juncture, Sta- 
nislaus arriving, was seized himself; so that two 
Christian kings were prisoners: at one time in 
Turkey. 

At this time, when all Europe was in commo- 
tion, and that France had just terminated a war 
equally fatal against one part thereof, in order to 
settle the grandson of Lewis XIV. on the throne 
of Spain, England gave peace to France, and the 
victory gained by Marshal Villars at Denain in 
Flanders, saved that state from its other enemies. 
France had been, for upwards of a century, the 
ally of Sweden, and it was the interest of the 
former that its ally should not be stript of his 
possessions in Germany. Charles, unhappily, 
was at such a distance from his dominions, that 
he did not even know what was transacting in 
France, 

The regency of Stockholm, by a desperate ef- 
fort, ventured to demand a sum of money from 
the French court, at a time when its finances were 
at so low an ebb, that Lewis XIV. had hardly 
money enough to pay his household servants. 
Count Sparre was sent with a commission to ne- 
gotiate this loan, in which it was not to be sup- 
posed he would Succeed. However, on his arri- 
val at Versailles, he represented to the marquis 
de Torci the inability of the regency to pay the 
little army which Charles had still remaining in 
Pomerania, and which was ready to break up and 
dispute of itself on account of the long arrears due 
to the men ; and that France was on the puint of 
beholding the only ally she had left, deprived of 
those provinces which were so necessary to pre- 
serve the balance of power; that indeed his 
master, Charles, had not. been altogether soatten- 
tive to the interests of France in the course of his 
conquests as might have been expected, but that 
the magnanimity of Lewis XIV. was at least 
equal to the misfortunes of his royal brother and 
ally. The French minister, in answer to this 
speech, so effectually set forth the incapacity of 
his court to furnish the requested succours, that 
count Sparre despaired of success. 

It so happened, however, that a private indivi- 
dual did that which Sparre had lost all hopes of 
obtaining. There was at that time in Paris, a 
banker, named Samuel Bernard, who had accu- 
mulated an immense fortune by making remit- 
tances for the government to foreign countries, and 
other private contracts. This man was intoxicat- 
ed with a species of pride very rarely to be met 
with from people of his profession. He was im- 
moderately fond of every thing that made an éclat, 
and knew very well, that one time or another the 
government would repay with interest those who 
hazarded their fortune to supply its exigencies. 
Count Sparre went one day to dine with him, and 
took care to flatter his foible so well, that before 
they rose from table the banker . i hundred 

‘ 
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thousand livres* into his hand ; and then immedi- 
ately waiting on the marquis de Torci, he said to 
him—“ I have lent the crown of Sweden six hun- 
dred thousand livres in your name, which you must 
repay me when you are able.” 

Count Steinbock, who at that time commanded 
Chazrles’s army in Pomerania, little expected so 
seasonable a supply ; and seeing his troops ready 
to mutiny, to whom he had nothing togive but 
promises, and that the storm was gathering fast 
upon him, and being, moreover, apprehensive of 
being surrounded by the three different armies of 
Russia, Denmark, and Saxony, desired a cessa- 
tion of arms, on the supposition that Stanislaus’ 
abdication would soften the obstinacy of Charles, 
and that the only way left him to save the forces 
under his command, was by spinning out the time 
in negotiations. He therefore despatched a cou. 
rier to Bender, to represent to the king of Sweden 
the desperate state of his finances and affairs, and 
the situation of the army, and to acquaint him 
that he had, under these circumstances, found 
himself necessitated to apply for a cessation of 
arms, which he should think himself very happy to 
obtain. The courier had not been despatched above 
three days, and Stanislaus was not yet set out on 
his journey to Bender, when Steinbock received 
the six hundred thousand livres from the French 
banker above-mentioned ; a sum, which was at 
that time an immense treasure in a country so de- 
solated. Thus unexpectedly reinforced with mo- 
ney, which is the grand panacea for all disorders 
of state, Steinbock found means to revive the droop- 
ing spirits of his soldiery ; he supplied them with 
all they wanted, raised new recruits, and ina short 
time saw himself at the head of twelve thousand 
men, and dropping his former intention of pro- 
curing a suspension of arms, he soughi only foran 
opportunity of engaging the enemy. 

This was the same Steinbock, who, in the year 
1710, after the defeat of Pultowa, had revenged 
the Swedes on the Danes by the eruption he made 
into Scania, where he marched against and engaged 
them with only a few militia, whom he had hastily 
gathered together, with their arms slung round 
them with ropes, and totally defeated the enemy. 
He was like all the other generals of Charles XII. 
active and enterprising ; but his valour was sul- 
lied by his brutality : as an instance of which, it 
will be sufficient to relate, that having, after an 
engagement with the Russians, given orders to 
kill all the prisoners, and perceiving a Polish of- 
ficer in the service of the czar, who had caught 
hold on king Stanislaus’ stirrup, then on horse- 
back, in order to save his life, he, Steinbock, shot 
him dead with his pistol in that prince’s arms, as 
has been already mentioned in the life of Charles 
XII. and king Stanislaus has declared to the 
author of this History, that had he not been with- 
held by his respect and gratitude to the king of 


* About fifty thousand pounds sterling. 
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Sweden, he should immediately have shot Stein- 
bock dead upon the’ spot. 

Dec. 9. 1 General Steinbock now march- 
ed by the way of Wismar to meet the combined 
forces of the Russians, Danes, and Saxons, and 
soon found himself near the Danish and Saxon ar- 
my, which was advanced before that of the Rus- 
sians about the distance of three leagues. The 
ezar sent three couriers, one after another, to the 
king of Denmark, beseeching him to wait his com- 
ing up, and thereby avoid the danger which threa- 
tened him, if he attempted to engage the Swedes 
with an equality of force ; but the Danish monarch, 
not willing to share with any one the honour of a 
victory which he thought sure, advanced to meet 
the Swedish general, whom he attacked near a 
place called Gadebusch. This day’s affair gave a 
further proof of the natural enmity that subsisted 
between the Swedes and Danes. The officers of 
these two nations fought with most unparalleled 
inveteracy against each other, and neither side 
would desist till death terminated the dispute. 

Steinbock gained a complete victory before the 
Russian army could come up to the assistance of 
the Danes, and the next day received an order 
from his master, Charles, to lay aside all thoughts 
of a suspension of arms, who, at the same time, 
upbraided him for having entertained an idea so 
injurious to his honour, and for which he told him 
he could make no reparation, but by conquering 
or perishing, Steinbock had happily obviated the 
orders and the reproach by the victory he had 
gained. 

But this victory was like that which had former- 
ly brought such a transient consolation to king 
Augustus, when in the torrent of his misfortunes 
he gained the battle of Calish against the Swedes, 
who were conquerors in every other place, and 
which only served to aggravate his situation, as 
this of Gadebusch only procrastinated the ruin of 
Steinbock and his army. 

When the king of Sweden received the news of 
Steinbock’s success, he looked upon his affairs as 
retrieved, and even flattered himself with hopes — 
to engage the Ottoman Porte to declare for him, 
who at that time seemed disposed to come to a 
new rupture with the czar: full of these fond ima- 
ginations, he sent orders to general Steinbock to 
fall upon Poland, being still ready to believe, upon 
the least shadow of success, that the day of Narva, 
and those in which he gave laws to his enemics, 
were again returned, But unhappily he too soon 
found these flattering hopes utterly blasted by the 
affair of Bender, and his own captivity amongst 
the Turks. 

The whole fruits of the victory at Gadebusch 
were confined to the surprising in the night-time, 
and reducing to ashes, the town of Altena, inha- 
bited by traders and manufacturers, a place wholly 
defenceless, and which, not having been in arms, 
ought, by all the laws of war and nations, to have 
been spared ; however, it was utterly destroyed, 
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several of the inhabitants perished in the flames, 
others escaped with their lives, but naked, and a 
number of old men, women, and children, perished 
with the cold and fatigue they suffered, at the 
gates of Hamburg. Such has too often been the 
fate of several thousands of men for the quarrels 
of two only ; and this cruel advantage was the only 
one gained by Steinbock ; for the Russians, 
Danes, and Saxons pursued him so closely, that 
he was obliged to beg for an asylum in Toningen, 
a fortress in the duchy of Holstein, for himself and 
army. 

This duchy was at that time subjected to the 
most cruel ravages of any part of the North, and 
its sovereign was the most miserable of all princes. 
He was nephew to Charles XII. and it was on 
his father’s account, who had married Charles’s 
sister, that that monarch carried his arms even 
into the heart of Copenhagen, before the battle of 
Narva, and for whom he likewise made the treaty 

‘ of Travendahl, by which the dukes of Holstein 
were restored to their rights. 

This country was in part the cradle of the Cim- 
bri, and of the old Normans, who overrun the pro- 
vince of Neustria, in France, and conquered all 
England, Naples, and Sicily ; and yet, at this 
present time, no state pretends less to make con- 
quests than this part of the ancient Cimbrica 
Chersonesus, which consists only of two petty 
duchies ; namely, that of Sleswic, belonging in 
common to the king of Denmark and the duke of 
Holstein, and that of Gottorp, appertaining to the 
duke alone. Sleswic is a sovereign principality : 
Holstein is a branch of the German empire, called 
the Roman empire. 

The king of Denmark, and the duke of Hel- 
stein, Gottorp, were of the same family; but the 
duke, nephew to Charles XII. and presumptive 
heir to his crown, was the natural enemy of the 
king of Denmark, who had endeavoured to crush 
him in the very cradle. One of his father’s bro- 
thers, who was bishop of Lubec, and administrator 
of the dominions of his unfortunate ward, now 
beheld himself in the midst of the Swedish army, 
whom he durst not succour, and those of Russia, 
Denmark, and Saxony, that threatened his coun- 
try with daily destruction. Nevertheless, he 
thought himself obliged to try to save Charles’s 
army, if he could do it without irritating the king 
of Denmark, who had made himself master of his 
country, which he exhausted, by raising continual 
contributions. 

This bishop and administrator was entirely go- 
verned by the famous baron Goertz, the most art- 
ful and enterprising man of his age, endowed with 
a genius amazingly penetrating, and fruitful in 
every resource: with talents equal to the boldest 
and most arduous attempts; he was as insinuating 
in his negotiations as he was hardy in his projects ; 
he had the art of pleasing and persuading in the 
highest degree, and knew how to captivate all 
hearts by the vivacity of his genius, after he had 
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won them by the softness of his eloquence. Ie af- 
terwards gained the samé ascendency over Charles 
XII. which he had then over the bishop ; and all 
the world knows, that he paid with his life the ho- 
nour he had of governing the most ungovernable 
and obstinate prince that ever sat upon a throne. 

Goertz had a private conference with general 
Steinbock,* at which he promised to deliver him 
up the fortress of Toningen,} without exposing 
the bishop administrator, his master, to any dan- 
ger; and, at the same time, gave the strongest as- 
surances to the king of Denmark, that he would 
defend the place to the utmost. In this manner 
are almost all negotiations carried on, affairs of 
state being of a very different nature from those 
of private persons ; the honour of ministers con- 
sisting wholly in success, and those of private per- 
sons in the observance of their promises. 

General Steinbock presented himself before To- 
ningen ; the commandant refused to open the gates 
to him, and by this means puts it out of the king 
of Denmark’s power to allege any cause of com- 
plaint against the bishop administrator ; but Go- 
ertz causes an order to be given in the name of the 
young duke, a minor, to suffer the Swedish army 
to enter the town. The secretary of the cabinet, 
named Stamke, signs this order in the name of 
the duke of Holstein: by this means (ioertz pre- 
serves the honour of an infant who had not as yet 
any power to issue orders ; and he at once serves 
the king of Sweden, to whom he was desirous to 
make his court, and the bishop administrator his 
master, who appeared not to have consented to 
the admission of the Swedish troops. The govern- 
or of Toningen, who was easily gained, delivered 
up the town to the Swedes, and Goertz excused 
himself as well as he could to the king of Den- 
mark, by protesting that the whole had been trans- 
acted without his consent. 

The Swedes retired partly within the walls, and 
partly under the cannon of the town: but this did 
not save them; for general Steinbock was obliged 
to surrender himself prisoner of war, together with 
his whole army, to the number of eleven thousand 
men, in the same manner as about sixteen thou- 
sand of their countrymen had done at the battle of 
Pultowa. 

By this convention it was agreed, that Stein- 
bock with his officers and men might be ransom- 
ed or exchanged. The price for the general’s 
ransom was fixed at eight thousand German 
crowns :* a very trifling sum, but which Steinbock 
however was not able to raise; so that he re- 
mained a prisoner in Copenhagen till the day of 
his death. 

The territories of Holstein now remained at 
the mercy of the incensed conqueror. The young 


* Private memoirs of Bassowitz, Jan, 21, 1712. 


t A town of Sleswic, in , situated on the 
river Eyder, fourteen miles from the German Ocean, 
having a very commodious harbour. 

t About twelve hundred pounds sterling. 
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duke became the object of the king of Denmark’s 
vengeance, and was fated to pay for the abuse 
which Goertz had made of his name: thus did 
the ill fortune of Charles XII. fall upon all his fa- 
mily. 

Goertz perceiving his projects thus dissipated, 
and being still resolved to act a distinguished 
part in the general confusion of affairs, recalled 
to mind a scheme which he had formed to esta- 
blish a neutrality in the Swedish territories in 
Germany. , 

The king of Denmark was ready to take pos- 
session of Toningen ; George, elector of Hano- 
ver, was about to seize Bremen and Verdén, with 
the city of Stade; the new-made king of Prussia, 
Frederick William, cast his views upon Stetin, 
and czar Peter was preparing to make himself 
master of Finland ; and all the territories of 
Charles XII. those of Sweden excepted, were go- 
ing to become the spoils of those who wanted to 
share them. How then could so many different 
interests be rendered compatible with a neutra- 
lity? Goertz entered into negotiation at one and 
the same time with all the several princes who had 
any views in this partition; he continued night 
and day passing from one province to the other ; 
he engaged the governor of Bremen and Verden 
to put those two duchies into the hands of the 
elector of Hanover by way of sequestration, so 
that the Danes should not take possession of 
them for themselves: he prevailed with the king 
of Prussia to accept, jointly with the duke of Hol- 
stein, of the sequestration of Stetin and Wismaar, 
in consideration of which, the king of Denmark 
was to act nothing agaipst Holstein, and was not 
to enter Toningen. It was most certainly a 
strange way of serving Charles XII. to put his 
towns into the hands of those who might choose 
if they would ever restore them ; but Goertz, by 
delivering these places to them as pledges, bound 
them to a neutrality, at least for some time; and 
he was in hopes to be able afterwards to bring 
Hanover and Brandenburg to declare for Sweden : 
he prevailed on the king of Prussia, whose ruined 
dominions stood in need of peace, to enter into his 
views, and in short he found means to render 
himself necessary to all these princes, and dis- 
posed of the possessions of Charles XII. like a 
guardian who gives up one part of his ward’s es- 
tate to preserve the other, and of a ward incapa- 
ble of managing his affairs himself; and all this 
without any regular authority or commission, or 
other warrant for his conduct; than full powers 
given him by the bishop of Lubec, who had no 
authority to grant such powers from Charles him- 
self. 

Such was the baron de Goertz, and such his 
actions, which have not hitherto been sufficiently 
known. There have been instances of an Oxen- 
stiern, a Richlieu, and an Alberoni, influencing 
the affairs of all parts of Europe; but that the 
privy counsellor of a bishop of Lubec should 
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do the same as they, without his conduct being 
avowed by any one, is a thing hitherto unheard of. 

June, 1713. Nevertheless he succeeded to his 
wishes in the beginning; for he made a treaty 
with the king of Prussia, by which that monarch 
engaged, on condition of keeping Stetin in se- 
questration, to preserve the rest of Pomerania 
for Charles XII. In virtue of this treaty, Go- 
ertz made a proposal to the governor of Pomerania, 
Mayerfeld, to give up the fortress of Stetin to the 
king of Prussia for the sake of peace, thinking 
that the Swedish governor of Stetin would prove 
as easy to be persuaded as the Holsteiner 
who had the command of Toningen ; but the 
officers of Charles XII. were noi accustomed 
to obey such orders. Mayerfeld made answer, 
that no one should enter Stetin but over his dead 
body and the ruins of the place, and immediately 
sent notice to his master of the strange proposal. 
The messenger at his arrival found Charles pri- 
soner at Demirtash, in consequence of his adven- 
ture at Bender, and it was doubtful, at that time, 
whether he would not remain all his life in con- 
finement in Turkey, or else be banished to some 
of the islands in the Archipelago, or some part 
of Asia under the dominion of the Ottoman 
Porte. However, Charles from his prison sent the 
same orders to Mayerfeld as he had before done 
to Steinbock ; namely, rather to perish than to 
submit to his enemies, and even commanded him 
to take his inflexibility for his example. 

Goertz, finding that the governor of Stetin had 
broke in upon his measures, and would neither 
hearken to a neutrality nor a sequestration, took 
it into his head, not only to sequester the town of 
Stetin of his own authority, but also the city of 
Stralsund, and found means to make the same 
kind of treaty with the king of Poland, 
elector of Saxony, for that place, which June, 1713. 
he had done with the elector of Bran- 
denburg for Stetin. He clearly saw how impossi- 
ble it would be for the Swedes to keep possession 
of those places without either men or money, 
while their king was a captive in Turkey, and he 
thought himself sure of turning aside the scourge 
of war from the North by means of these seques- 
trations. The king of Denmark himself at length 
gave into the projects of Goertz: the latter had 
gained an entire ascendant over prince Menzikoff, 
the czar’s general and favourite, whom he had 
persuaded that the duchy of Helstein must be 
ceded to his master, and flattered the czar with 
the prospect of opening a canal from Holstein in- 
to the Baltic Sea; an enterprise perfectly conform- 
able to the inclination and views of this royal 
founder : and, above all, he laboured to insinuate 
to him, that he might obtain a new increase of 
power, by condescending to become one of the 
powers of the empire, which would entitle him toa 
vote in the diet of Ratisbon, a right that he might 
afterwards for ever maintain by that of arms. 

In a word, no one could put on more different 
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appearances, adapt himself to more opposite in- 
terests, or act a more complicated part, than did 
this skilful negotiator ; he even went so far as to 
engage prince Menzikoff to ruin the very town of 
Stetin, which he was endeavouring to save, by 
bombarding it, in order to force Mayerfeld to se- 
quester it into his hands, and offered this unpar- 
donable insult to the king of Sweden, whose good 
graces he was endeavouring to gain ; and in which, 
at length, to his misfortune, he succeeded but too 
well, 

When the king of Prussia saw a Russian army 
before Stetin, he found that place would be lost 
to him, and remain in the possession of the czar, 
This was just what Goertz expected and waited 
for. Prince Menzikoff was in want of money ; 
Goertz got the king of Prussia to lend him four 
hundred thousand crowns : he afterwards sent a 
message to the governor of the place, to know of 
him—whether he would rather choose to see Stetin 
in ashes, and under the dominion of Russia, or to 
trust it in the hands of the king of Prussia, who 
would engage to restore it to the king, his mas- 
ter?—The commandant at length suffered himself 
to be persuaded,-and gave up the place, which 
Menzikoff entered ; and, in consideration of the 
four hundred thousand crowns, delivered it after- 
wards, together with all the territories thereta ad- 
joining, into the hands of the king of Prussia, who, 
for form’s sake, left therein two battalions of the 
troops of Holstein, and has never since restored 
that part of Pomerania. 

From this period, the second king of Prussia, 
successor toa weak and prodigal father, laid the 
foundation of that greatness to which his state 
has since arrived by military discipline and eco- 
nomy. 

The baron de Goertz, who put so many springs 
in motion, could not, however, succeed in prevail- 
ing on the Danes to spare the duchy of Holstein, 
oc forbear taking possession of Toningen. He 
failed in what appeared to have been his first ob-. 
ject, though he succeeded in all his other views, 
and particularly in that of making himself the most 
important personage of the North, which, indeed, 
was his principal object. 

The elector of Hanover then had secured to 
himself Bremen and Verden, of which Charles 

XII. was now stripped. The Saxon 
Sept. 1715. army was before Wismaar; Stetin was 

in the hands of the king of Prussia; the 
Russians were ready to lay siege to Stralsund, in 
conjunction with the Saxons; and these latter 
had already landed in the Island of Rugen, and 
the czar, in the midst of the numberless negotia- 
tions on all sides, while others were disputing 
about neutralities and partitions, makes a descent 
upon Finland. After having himself pointed the 
artillery against Stralsund, he left the rest to the 
care of his allies and prince Menzikoff, and, em- 
barking in the month of May, on the Baltic Sea, 
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caused to be built at Petersburg, he sailed for the 
coast of Finland, followed by a fleet of 

ninety-two whole,and one hundred and May 22, 
ten half galleys, having on board near N.S.1713. 
sixteen thousand troops. He made his 

descent at Edsingford, the most southern part of 
that cold and barren country, lying in 61 degrees 
north latitude ; and, notwithstanding the number- 
less difficulties he had to encounter, succeeded in 
his design. He caused a feint attack to be made 
on one side of the harbour, while he landed his 
troops on the other, and took possession of the 
town. He then made himself master of Abo, 
Borge, and the whole coast. The Swedes now 
seemed not tohave any one resource left ; for it 
was at this very time that their army, under the 
command of general Steinbock, was obliged to 
surrender prisoners of war at Toningen. 

These repeated disasters which befel Charles, 
were, as we have already shown, followed by the 
loss of Bremen, Verden, Stetin, and a part of 
Pomerania ; and that prince himself, with his 
ally and friend, Stanislaus, were afterwards both 
prisoners in Turkey; nevertheless, he was not to 
be undeceived in the flattering, notion he had en- 
tertained of returning to Poland, at the head of 
an Ottoman army, replacing Stanislaus on the 
throne, and once again making his enemies trem- 
ble. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 


Successes of Peter the Great.—Return of Charles 
XII. into his dominions. 


1713, Perer, while he was following the course 
1714. of his conquests, completed the establish- 
ment of his navy, brought twelve thousand 

families to settle in Petersburg, kept all his allies 
firm to his person and fortunes, notwithstanding 
they had all different interests and opposite views ; 
and with his fleet kept in awe all the sea-ports of 
Sweden, on the gulfs of Finland and Bothnia. 

Prince Galitzin, one of his land-generals, whom 
he had formed himself, as he had done all his 
other officers, advanced from Elsinford, where 
the czar had made his descent into the midst of 
the country, near the village of Tavasthus, which 
was a post that commanded the gulf of 
Bothnia, and was defended by a few Mar. 13, 
Swedish regiments,and about eightthou- 1714. 
sand militia. In this situation a battle 
was unavoidable, the event of which proved fa- 
vourable to the Russians, who entirely routed the 
whole Swedish army, and penetrated as far as 
Vaza, so that they were now masters of about 
eighty leagues of country. 

The Swedes were still in possession of a fleet, 
with which they kept the sea. Peter had, for a 





on board a ship of fifty guns, which he himself 


considerable time, waited with —— for an 
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opportunity of establishing the reputation of his 
new marine. Accordingly he set out from Peters- 
burg, and having got together a fleet of sixteen 
ships ofthe line, and one hundred and eighty gal- 
leys, fit for working among the rocks and shoals 
that surround the Island of Aland, and the other 
islands in the Baltic Sea, bordering upon the Swe- 
dish coast, he fell in with the fleet of that nation 
near their own shores. This armament greatly 
exceeded his in the largeness of the ships, but was 
inferior in the number of galleys, and more proper 
for engaging in the open sea, than among rocks, 
or near the shore. The advantage the czar had 
in this respect was entirely owing to himself: he 
served in the rank of rear admiral on board his 
own fleet, and received all the necessary orders 
from admiral Apraxin. Peter resolved to make 
himself master of the island of Aland, which lies 
only twelve leagues off the Swedish coast ; and, 
though obliged to pass full in view.of the enemy’s 
fleet, he effected this bold and hazardous enter- 
prise. His galleys forced a passage through the 
enemy, whese cannon did not fire low enough to 
hurt them, and entered Aland; but as that coast 
is almost surrounded with rocks, the czar caused 
eighty small galleys to be transported by men over 
a point of land, and launched into the sea at a 
place called Hango, where his large ships were at 
anchor. Erenschild, the Swedish rear-admiral, 
thinking that he might easily take or sink all these 
galleys, stood in shore, in order to reconnoitre their 
situation, but was received with so brisk a fire from 
the Russian fleet, that most of his men were killed 
or weunded ; and all the galleys and praams he 
had brought with him were taken, toge- 
Aug. 8. ther with his own ship, The admiral him- 
self endeavoured to escape in a boat, but 
being wounded, was obliged to surrender himself 
prisoner, and was brought on board the galley 
where the czar was, navigating it himself. The 
scattered remains of the Swedish fleet made the 
best ef their way home: and the news of this ac- 
cident threw all Stockhelm into confusion, which 
. new began to tremble for its ewn safety. 

Much about the same time, colonel Schouvalow 
Neuschlof attacked the only remaining fortress 
on the western side of Finland, and made himself 
master of it, afler a most obstinate resistance on 
the part of the besieged. 

This affair of Aland was, next to that of Pul- 
towa, the most glorious that had ever befallen the 
arms of Peter the Great, who now saw himself 
master of Finland, the government of which he 

committed to prince Galitzin, and re- 
Sept. 15. turned to Petersburg victorious over 

the whole naval force of Sweden, and 
more than ever respected by his allies ; the stormy 
season now approaching, not permitting him to 
remain longer with his shipsin the Finlandish and 
Bothnic seas. His good fortune also brought him 
back to his capital, just as the czarina was brought 
to bed of a princess, who died, however, about a 
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year afterwards, He then instituted the order of 
St. Catherine, in honour of his consort,+ and ce- 
lebrated the birth of his daughter by a triumphal 
entry, which was, of all the festivals to which he 
had accustomed his subjects, that which they held 
in the greatest esteem. This ceremony was usher- 
ed in by bringing nine Swedish galleys, and seven 
praams filled with prisoners, and rear-aamiral 
Erenschild’s own ship, into the harbour of Cron- 
stadt. 

The cannon, colours, and standards, taken in 
the expedition to Finland, and which had come 
home in the Russian admiral’s ship, were hrought 
on this occasion to Petersburg, and entered that 
metropolis in order of battle. A triumphal arch, 
which the czar had caused to be erected, and 
which, as usual, was made from a model of his 
own, was decorated with the insignia of his con- 
quests. Under this arch the victors marched in 
procession, with admiral Apraxin at their head ; 
then followed the czar in quality of rear-admiral, 
and the other officers according te their several 
ranks. They were all presented one after an- 
other to the vice-admiral Rodamonoski, who, at 
this ceremony, represented the sovereign. This 
temporary vice-emperor distributed gold medals 
amongst all the officers, and others of silver to the 
soldiers and sailors. The Swedish prisoners like- 
wise passed under the triumphal arch, and admi- 
ral Erenschild followed immediately after the czar, 
his conqueror. When they came to the place 
where the vice-czar was seated on his throne, ad- 
miral Apraxin presented to him rear-admiral Peter, 
who demanded to be made vice-admiral, in reward 
for his services. It was then put to the vote, if 
his request should be granted; and it may easily 
be conceived that he had the majority on his side. 

After this ceremony was ever, which filled every 
heart with joy, and inspired every mind with emu- 
lation, with a love for his country, and a thirst of 
fame, the ezar made the following speech to those 
present: a speech which deserves to be transmit- 
ted te the latest posterity. 

“Countrymen and friends! what man is there 
among you, whe could have thought, twenty 
years ago, that we should one day fight toge- 
ther on the Baltic Sea, in ships built by our 
own hands; and that we should establish settle- 
ments in countries conquered by our own labours 
and valour ?--Greece is said to have been the an- 
cient seat of the arts and sciences: they after- 
wards took up their abode in Italy, from whence 
they spread themselves through every part of Eu- 
rope. It is now our turn to call them ours, if you 


* In the preamble to this institution, the czar declar- 
ed, that it was to perpetuate the memory of her love in 
his distressed condition on the banks of the river Pruth. 
He invested her with full power to bestow in on such 
of her own sex as she should think proper. The en- 
signs of this order are, a broad white ribbon, and worn 
over the right shoulder, with a medal of St. Catherine, 
adorned with precious stones, and the motto, “Out of 
love and fidelity.” 
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will second my designs, by joining study to obe- 
dience. The arts circulate in this globe, as the 
blood does in the human body ; and perhaps they 
may establish their empire amongst us, on their 
return back to Greece, their mother country ; and 

I even venture to hope, that we may one day put 
the most civilized nations to the blush, by our 
noble labours and the solid glory resulting there- 
from.” 

Here is the true substance of this speech, so 
every way worthy of a great founder, and which 
has lost its chief beauties in this, and every other 
translation: but the principal merit of this elo- 
quent harangue is, its having been spoken by a 
victorious monarch, at once the founder and law- 
giver of his empire. 

The old boyards listened to this speech with 
greater regret for the abolition of their ancient 
customs, than admiration of their master’s glory ; 
but the young ones could not hear him without 
tears of joy. 

The splendour of these times were further 
heightened by the return of the Russian ambassa- 

dors from Constantinople, with a con- 
Sept. 15. firmation of the peace with the 
1714. _ Turks: an ambassador sent by Sha 
Hussein from Russia, had arriyed 
sometime before with a present to the czar of 
an elephant and five lions. He received, at the 
same time, an ambassador from Mahomet Baha- 
dir, khan of the Usbeck Tartars, requesting his 
protection against another tribe of Tartars; so 
that both extremities of Asia and Europe seem- 
ed to join to offer him homage and add to his 
glory. 

The Regency of Stockholm, driven to despair 
by the desperate situation of their affairs, and the 
absence of their sovereign, who seemed to have 
abandoned his dominions, had come to a resolu- 
tion no more to consult him in relation to their 
proceedings ; and, immediately after the victory 
the czar gained over their navy, they sent to the 
conqueror to demand a passport, for an officer 
charged with proposals of peace. The passport 
was sent; but, just as the person appointed to 
carry on the negotiation was on the point of set- 
ting out, the princess Ulrica Eleonora, sister to 
Charles XII. received advice from the king her 
brother, that he was preparing, at length, to quit 
Turkey, and return home to fight his own battles, 
Upon this news the regency did not dare to send 
the negotiator (whom they had already privately 
named) to the czar; and, therefore, resolved to 
support their ill-fortune till the arrival of Charles 
to retrieve it. 

In effect, Charles, after a stay of five years and 
some-months in Turkey, set out from that king- 
dom in the latter end of October, 1714. Every 
one knows that he observed the ‘same singularity 
in his journey, which characterized all the actions 
of his life. He arrived at Stralsund the 22d of No- 


ron de Goertz came to pay his court to him ; and, 
though he had been the instrument of one part of 
his misfortunes, yet he justified his conduct with 
so much art, and filled the imagination of Charles 
with such flattering hopes, that he gained his con- 
fidence, as he had already done that of every 
other minister and prince with whom he had en- 
tered into any negotiations. In short, he made 
him believe, that means might be found to draw 
off the czar’s allies, and thereby procure an ho- 
nourable peace, or at least to carry on the war 
upon an equal footing; and from this time 
Goertz gained a greater ascendency over the 
mind of the king of Sweden than ever count Pi- 
per had. 

The first thing which Charles did after his ar- 
rival at Stralsund, was to demand a supply of 
money from the citizens of Stockholm, who readi- 
ly parted with what little they had left, as not be- 
ing able to refuse any thing to a king, who asked 
only to bestow, who lived as hard as the meanest 
soldier, and exposed his life equally in defence of 
his country. His misfortunes, his captivity, his 
return to his dominions, so long deprived of his 
presence, were arguments which prepossessed 
alike his own subjects and foreigners in his favour, 
who could not forbear at once to blame and ad- 
mire, to compassionate and to assist him. His 
reputation was of a kind totally differing from that 
of Peter the Great: it consisted not in cherishing 
the arts and sciences, in enacting laws, in estab- 
lishing a form of government, nor in introducing 
commerce among his subjects ; it was confined 
entirely to his own person. He placed his chief 
merit in a valour superior to what is commonly 
called courage. He defended his dominions with 
a greatness of soul equal to that valour, and aimed 
only to inspire other nations with awe and re- 
spect for him : hence he had more partisans than 
allies. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


State of Europe at the returnof Charles XII. Siege 
of Stralsund. 


Wuen Charles XII. returned to his dominions 
in the year 1714, he found the state of affairs in 
Europe very different from that in which he had 
left them. Queen Anne of England was dead, 
after having made peace with France, Lewis 
XIV. had secured the monarchy of Spain for his 
grandson, the duke of Anjou, and had obliged the 
emperor Charles VI. and the Dutch to agree to a 
peace, which their situation rendered necessary to 
them ; so that the affairs of Europe had put on al- 
together a new face. 

Those of the North had undergone a still greater 
change. Peter was become sole arbiter in that 
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had been called to fill the British throne, had 
views of extending his territories inGermany, at 
the expense of Sweden, who had never had any 
possessions in that country, but since the reign of 
the great Gustavus. The king of Denmark aim- 
ed at recovering Scania, the best province of Swe- 
den, which had formerly belonged to the Danes. 
The king of Prussia, as heir to the dukes of Po- 
merania, laid claim to a part of that province. On 
the other hand, the Holstein family, oppressed by 
the king of Denmark and the duke of Mecklen- 
burg almost at open war with his subjects, were 
suing to Peter the Great to take them under his 
protection. The king of Poland, elector of Sax- 
ony, was desirous to have the duchy of Courland 
annexed to Poland ; so that, from the Elbe to the 
Baltic Sea, Peter the First was considered as the 
support of the several crowned heads, as Charles 
XII. had been their greatest terror. 

Many negotiations were set on foot after the re- 
turn of Charles to his dominions, but nothing had 
been done. That prince thought he could raise a 
sufficient number of ships of war and privateers, to 
put a stop to the rising power of the czar by sea ; 
with respect to the land-war, he depended upon 
his own valour ; and Goertz, who was on a sud- 
den become his prime minister, persuaded him 
that he might find means to defray the expense 
by coining copper money, to be taken at ninety- 
six times less than its real value, a thing unparal- 
leled in the histories of any state ; but, in the month 
of April, 1715, the first Swedish privateers that 
put to sea were taken by the czar’s men of war, 
and a Russian army marched into the heart of 
Pomerania. 

The Prussians, Danes, and Saxons, now sat 
down with their united forces before Stralsund, 
and Charles XII. beheld himself returned from 
his confinement at Demirtash, and Demirtoca on 
the Black Sea, only to be more closely pent up on 
the borders of the Baltic, 

We have already shown, in the history of this 
extraordinary man, with what haughty and un- 
embarrassed resolution he braved the united for- 
ces of his enemies in Stralsund ; and shall ‘there- 
fore, in this place, only adda single circumstance, 
which, though trivial, may serve to show the pe- 
culiarity of his character. The greatest part of 
his officers having been either killed or wounded 
during the siege, the duty fell hard upon the few 
who were left. Baron de Reichal, a colonel, hav- 
ing sustained a long engagement upon the ram- 
parts, and being tired out with repeated watch- 
ings and fatigues, had thrown himself upon a bench 
to take a little repose ; when he was called up to 
mount guard again upon the ramparts. As he was 
dragging himself along, hardly able to stand, and 
cursing the obstinacy of the king his master, who 
subjected all those about him to such insufferable 
and fruitless fatigues, Charles happened to over- 
hear him. Upon which, stripping off his own 
cloak, he —_— it on the ground before him, say- 








ing, “My dear Reichel, you are quite spent ; 
come, I have had an hour’s sleep, which has re- 
freshed me, I'll take the guard for you, while you 
finish your nap, and will wake you when I think 
it is time ;” and so saying, he wrapt the colonel 
up in his cloak ; and, notwithstanding all his re- 
sistance; obliged him to lie down to sleep, and 
mounted the guard himself. 

It was during this siege that the elector of 
Hanover, lately made king of England, purchased 
of the king of Denmark the province of 
Bremen and Verden, with the city of Oct. 1715, 
Stade, which the Danes had taken from 
Charles XII. This purchase cost king George 
eight hundred thousand German crowns. In this 
manner were the dominions of Charles bartered 
away, while he defended the city of Stralsund, 
inch by inch, till at length nothing was left of it but 
a heap of ruins,which his officers com- 
pelled him to leave ; and, when he Dec. 1713. 
was in a place of safety, general Duker 
delivered up those ruins to the king of Prussia. 

Some time afterwards, Duker being presented 
to Charles, that monarch reproached him with 
having capitulated with his enemies; when 
Duker replied, “ I had too great a regard for your 
majesty’s honour, to continue to defend a place 
which you was obliged to leave.” However, the 
Prussians continued in possession of it no longer 
than the year 1721, when they gave it up at the 
general peace. 

During the siege of Stralsund, Charles receiv- 
ed another mortification, which would have been 
still more severe, if his heart had been as sensible 
to the emotions of friendship, as it was to those 
of fame and honour. His prime minister, count 
Piper, a man famous throughout all Europe, and 
of unshaken fidelity to his prince (notwithstand- 
ing the assertions of certain rash persons, or the 
authority of a mistaken wniter) : this Piper, I say, 
had been the victim of his master’s ambition ever 
since the battleof Pultowa. As there was at that 
time no cartel for the exchange of prisoners, sub- 
sisting between the Russians and Swedes, he had 

remained in confinement at Moscow; and al- 
though he had not been sent into Siberia, as the 
other prisoners were, yet his situation was great- 
ly to be pitied. ‘The czar’s finances at that time 
were not managed with so much fidelity as they 
ought to be, and his many new establishments 
required an expense which he could with difficul- 
ty answer. In particular he owed a considerable 
sum of money to the Dutch, on account of two of 
their merchant-ships which had been burnt on the 
coast of Finland in the descent the czar had made 
on that country. Peter pretended that the Swedes 
wereto make good the damage, and wanted to 
engage count Piper to charge himself with this 
debt: accordingly he was sent for from Moscow 
to Petersburg, and his liberty was offered him in 
case he could draw upon Sweden letters of ex- 
change to the amount of sixty thousand crowns. It 
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. sent to the king of Sweden, who gave them a 


is said he actually did draw bills for this sum upon 
his wife at Stockholm, but that she being either un- 
able or unwilling to take them up, they were return- 
ed, and the king of Sweden never gave himself the 
least concern about paying the money. Be this 
as it may, count Piper was closely confined in the 
castle of Schlusselburg, where he died the year 
after, at the age of seventy. His remains were 


magnificent burial; a vain and melancholy return 
to an old servant, for a life of suffering, and so de- 
plorable an end ! 

Peter was satisfied with having got possession 
of Livonia, Esthonia, Carelia, and Ingria, which he 
looked upon as his own provinces, and to which 
he had, moreover, added almost all Finland, which 
served asa kind of pledge, in case his enemies 
should conclude a peace. He had married one of 
his nieces to Charles Leopold, duke of Mecklen- 

burg, in the month of April of the same 
1715. year, so that all the sovereigns of the north 

were now either his allies or his creatures. 
In Poland, he kept the enemies of king Augustus 
in awe ; one of his armies, consisting of about 
eight thousand men, having without any loss 
quelled several of those confederacies which are so 
frequent in that country of liberty and anarchy: 
on the other hand, the Turks, by strictly observ- 
ing their treaties, left him at full liberty to exert 
his power, and execute his schemes in their ut- 
most extent. 

In this flourishing situation of his affairs, scarce- 
ly a day passed without being distinguished by 
new establishments, either in the navy, the army, 
or the legislature: he himself composed a military 
code for the infantry. : 

Nov. 8. He likewise founded a naval academy 
at Petersburg; despatched Lange to China and 
Siberia, with a commission of trade; set mathe- 
maticians to work in drawing charts of the whole 
empire; built a summer’s palace at Petershoff, 
and at the same time built forts on the banks of 
the Irtish, stopped the ingursions and ravages of 
the Bukari* on the one side, and on the other 
suppressed the Tartars of Kouban. 

1715. His prosperity seemed now to be at its 
zenith, by the empress Catherine’s being deliver- 
ed of a son, and an heir to his dominions being 
given him in a prince born to the czarowitz Alex- 
is; but the joy for these happy events, which fell 
out within a few days of each other, was soon 
damped by the death of the empress’s son; and 
the sequel of this history will show us, that the 
fate of the czarowitz was too unfortunate for the 
birth of a son to this prince to be looked upon as 
an happiness. 

The delivery of the czarina put a stop for some 
time to her accompanying, as usual, her royal con- 
sort in all his expeditions by sea and land ; but, 


* Inhabitants ofa small town of Hungarian Dalmatia, 
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as soon as she was up again, she followed him 
to new adventures, 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
New Travels of the Czar. 


Wismar was at this time besieged by the czar’s 

allies. This town, which belonged of right tothe 

duke of Mecklenburg, is situated on the Baltic, 

about seven leagues distant from Lubec, and might 

have rivalled that city in its extensive trade, be- 

ing once one of the most considerable of the Hans 

Towns, and the duke of Mecklenburg exercised 

therein a full power of protection, rather than of 
sovereignty. This was one of the German terri- 

tories yet remaining to the Swedes, in virtue of 
the peace of Westphalia : but it was now obliged 
to share the same fate with Stralsund. The allies 
of the czar pushed the siege with the greatest 
vigour, in order to make themselves masters of it 
before that prince’s troops should arrive ; but Peter 
himself coming before the place in per- 

son, after the capitulation, which had Feb. 1716, 
been made without his privacy, made 

the garrison prisoners of war. He was not a little 
incensed that his allies should have left the king 
of Denmark in possession of a town which was 
the right of a prince who had married bis niece ; 
and his resentment on this occasion (which that 
artful minister, de Goertz, soon after turned to bis 
own advantage,) laid the first foundation of the 
peace, which he meditated to bring about between 
the czar and Charles XII. 

Goertz took the first opportunity to insinuate to 
the czar that Sweden was sufficiently humbled, 
and that he should be careful not to suffer Den- 
mark and Prussia to become too powerful. The 
czar joined in opinion with him, and as he had en- 
tered into the war merely from motives of policy, 
whilst Charles carried it 6n wholly on the princi- 
ples of a warrior ; he, from that instant, slackened 
in his operations against the Swedes, and Charles, 
every where unfortunate in Germany, determined 
to risk one of those desperate strokes which success 
only can justify, and carried the war into Nor- 
way. an ce 

In the mean time Peter was desirous to make a 
second tour through Europe. He had undertaken 
his first, as a person who travelled for instruction 
in the arts and sciences: but this second he made 
as a prince, who wanted to dive into the secrets of 
the several courts. He took the czarina with him 
to Copenhagen, Lubec, Schwerin, and Nystadt. 
He had an interview with the king of Prussia at 
the little town of Aversburg, from thence he and 
the empress went to Hamburg, and to Altena, 
which had been burned by the Swedes, and which 





with a harbour, from whence the neighbouring sea takes 
the name of Golfo di Bickariga. 


they caused to be rebuilt. Descending the Elbe 
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asfar as Stade, they passed through Bremen, where 
the magistrates prepared a firework and illumina- 
tions for them, which formed in a hundred differ- 
ent places, these words—‘“ Our deliver- 
Dec. 17. er is come amongst us.” At length he 
1716. arrived once more at Amsterdam, and 
visited the little hut at Saardam where 
he had first learned the art of ship-building, about 
eighteen years before, and found his old dwelling 
converted into a handsome and commodious house, 
which is still to be seen, and goes by the name of 
the Prince’s House. 

It may easily be conceived with what a kind of 
idolatry he was received by a trading and sea- 
faring set of people, whose companion he had here- 
tofore been, and who thought they saw in the con- 
queror of Pultowa, a pupil who had learned from 
them to gain naval victories; and had, after their 
example, established trade and navigation in his 
own dominions. Ina word, they looked upon him 
as a fellow-citizen, who had been raised to the 
imperial dignity. 

The life, the travels, the actions of Peter the 
Great, as well as of his rival, Charles of Sweden, 
exhibit a surprising contrast to the manners which 
prevail amongst us, and which are, perhaps, rather 
too delicate ; and this may be one reason that the 
history of these two famous men so much excites 
our curiosity. 

The czarina had been left behind at Schwerin, 
indisposed, being greatly advanced in her preg- 
nancy; nevertheless, as soon as she was able to 
travel, she set out to join the ezar in Holland, but 

was taken in labour at Wesel, and there 
Jan. 14, delivered of a prince, who lived but one 
1717. day. It is not customary with us for a ly- 
ing-in-woman to stir abroad for some 
time; but the czarina set out, and arrived at Am- 
sterdam in ten days after her labour. She was 
very desirous to see the little cabin her husband 
had lived and worked in. Accordingly, she and 
the czar went together, without any state or at- 
tendance, excepting only two servants, and dined 
at the house of a rich ‘ship-builder of Saardam, 
whose name was Kalf, and who was one of the 
first who had traded to Petersburg. His son had 
lately arrived from France, whither Peter was 
going. The czar and czarina took great pleasure 
in hearing an adventure of this young man, which 
I should not mention here, only as it may serve to 
show the great difference between the manners of 
that country and ours. 

Old Kalf, who had sent this son of his to Paris, 
to learn the French tongue, was desirous that he 
should live in a genteel manner during his stay 
there; and accordingly had ordered him to lay 
aside the plain garb which the inhabitants of 
Saardam are in general accustomed to wear, and 
to provide himself with fashionable clothes at Paris, 
and to live, in a manner, rather suitable to his for- 
tune than his education; being sufficiently well 
acquainted with his son’s disposition to know 
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that this indulgence would have no bad effect on 
his natural frugality and sobriety. 

As a calf is in the French language called veau, 
our young traveller, when he arrived at Paris, took 
thename of De Veau. He lived ina splendid 
manner, spent his money freely, and made several 
genteel connexions. Nothing is more common at 
Paris, than to bestow, without reserve, the title of 
count and marquis, whether a person has any 
claim to it or not, or even if he is barely a gentle- 
man, This absurd practice has been allowed by 
the government, in order that, by thus confound- 
ing all ranks, and consequently humbling the no- 
bility, there might be less danger of civil wars, 
which, in former times, were so frequent and de- 
structive to the peace of the state. In a word the 
title of marquis and count, with possessions equi- 
valent to that dignity, are like those of knight, 
without being of any order ; or abbé, without any 
church preferment ; of no consequence, and not 
looked upon by the sensible part of the na- 
tion. 

Young Mr. Kalf was always called the count 
de Veau by his acquaintance and his own servants: 


he frequently made one in the parties of the prin- | 


cesses ; he played at the duchess of Berri’s, and 
few strangers were treated with greater marks of 
distinction, or had more general invitations among 
polite company. A young nobleman, who had 
been always one of his companions in these par- 
ties, promised to pay him a visit at Saardam, and 
was as good as his word: when he arrived at the 
village, he inquired forthe house of count Kalf; 
when being shown into a carpenter’s workshop 
he there saw his former gay companion, the young 
count, dressed in a jacket and trowsers, after the 
Dutch fashion, with an axe in his hand, at the 
head of his father’s workmen. Here he was re- 
ceived by his friend, in that plain manner to 
which he had been accustomed from his birth, 
and from which he never deviated. The sensible 
reader will forgive this little digression, as it 
is a satireon vanity, and a panegyric on true 
manners. 

The czar continued three months in Holland, 
during which he passed his time in matters of a 
more serious nature than the adventure just relat- 
ed. Since the treaties of Nimeguen, Ryswic, 
and Utrecht, the Hague had preserved the reputa- 
tion of being the centre of negotiations in Europe. 
This little city, or rather village, the most plea- 
sant of any in the North, is chiefly inhabited by 
foreign ministers, and by travellers, who come for 
instruction to this great school. They were, at 
that time, laying the foundation of a great revolu- 
tion in Europe. The czar, having gotten intelli- 
gence of the approaching storm, prolonged his 
stay in the Low Countries, that he might be nearer 
at hand, to observe the machinations going for- 
ward both in the North and South, and prepare 
himself for the part which it might be necessary 
for him to act therein, 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


Continuation of the Travels of Peter the Great. — 
Conspiracy of Baron Goertz.—Reception of the 
Czar in France. 


He plainly saw that his allies were jealous of 
his power, and found that there is often more trou- 
ble with friends than with enemies... 

Mecklenburg was one of the principal subjects 
of those divisions, which almost always subsist 
between neighbouring princes, who share in con- 
quests. Peter was not willing that the Danes 
should take possession of Wismar for themselves, 
and still less that they should demolish tne forti- 
fications, and yet they did both the one and the 
other. 

He openly protected the duke of Mecklenburg, 
who had married his niece, and whom he regard- 
ed like a son-in-law, against the nobility of the 
country, and the king of England as openly pro- 
tected these latter. On the other hand, he was 
greatly discontented with the king of Poland, or 
rather with his minister, count - Fleming, who 
wanted to throw off that dependence on the czar, 
which necessity and gratitude had imposed. 

The courts of England, Poland, Denmark, 
Holstein, Mecklenburg, and Brandenburg, were 
severally agitated with intrigues and cabals. 

Towards the end of the year 1716, and begin- 
ning of 1717, Goertz, who, as Bassevitz tells us in 
his memoirs, was weary of having only the title 
of counsellor of Holstein, and being only private 
plenipotentiary to Charles XII. was the chief pro- 
moter of these intrigues, with which he intended 
to disturb the peace of all Europe. His design 
was to bring Charles XII. and the ezar together, 
not only with a view to finish the war between 
them, but to unite them in friendship, to replace 
Stanislaus on the crown of Poland, and to wrest 
Bremen and Verden out of the hands of George I. 
king of England, and even to drive that prince 
from the English throne, in order to put it out of 
his power to appropriate to himself any part of the 
spoils of Charles XII. 

There was at the same time a minister of his 
own character, who had formed a design to over- 
turn the two kingdoms of England and France ; 
this was cardinal Alberoni, who had more power 
at that time in Spain than Goertz hadin Sweden, 
and was of as bold and enterprising a spirit as 
himself, but much more powerful, as being at the 
head of affairs, in a kingdom infinitely more rich, 
and never paid his creatures and dependents in 
copper money. 

Goertz, from the borders of the Baltic Sea, soon 
formed a connexion with Alberoni in Spain. The 
cardinal and he both held a correspondence with 
all the wandering English who were in the inter- 
est of the house of Stuart. Goertz made visits to 
every place where he thought he was likely to 
find any enemies of king George, and went suc- 
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cessively to Germany, Holland, Flanders, and 
Lorrain, and at length came to Paris, about the 
end of the year 1716. Cardinal Alberoni began 
by remitting to him in Paris a million of French 
livres, in order (to use the cardinal’s own expres- 
sion) to set fire to the train. 

Goertz proposed, that Charles X#I. should 
yield up several places to the czar, in order to be 
in a condition to recover all the others from his 
enemies, and that he might be at liberty to make 
a descent in Scotland, while the partisans of the 
Stuart family should make an effectual rising in 
England: after their former vain attempts to ef- 
fect these views, it was necessary to deprive the 
king of England of his chief support, which at 
that time was the regent of France. It was cer- 
tainly very extraordinary, to see France in league, 
with England, against the grandson of Lewis 
XIV. whom she herself had placed on the throne 
of Spain at the expense of her blood and trea- 
sure, notwithstanding the strong confederacy form- 
ed to oppose him; but it must be considered that 
every thing was now out of its natural order, and 
the interests of the regent not those of the king- 
dom. Alberoni, at that time, was carrying ona 
confederacy in France against this very regent.* 

* The conspiracy carried on in France by cardinal 
Alberoni, was discovered in a very singular manner. 
The Spanish ambassador’s secretary, who used fre- 
quently to go to the house of one La Folion, a famous 
procuress of Paris, to amuse himself for an hour or 
two after the fatigues of business, had appointed a 
young nymph, whom he was fond of, to meet him 
there at nine o’clock in the evening, but did not come 
to her till near two o’clock in the morning. The lady, 
as may be supposed, reproached him with the little 
regard he paid to her charms or his own promise ; 
but he excused himself, by saying, that he had been 
obliged to stay to fimsh a long despatch in ciphers, 
which was to be sent away that very night by a courier 
to Spain: so saying, he undressed and threw himself 
into bed, where he quietly fell asleep. In pulling off 
his clothes, he had, by accident, dropped a paper out 
of his pocket, which, by its bulk, raised in the nymph 
that curiosity so natural to her sex. She pickedit up, 
and read it partly over, when the nature of its con- 
tents made her resolve to communicate them to La 
Follon; accordingly, she framed some excuse for leav- 
ing the room, and immediately went to the apartment 

the old lady, and opened her budget. La Follon, 
who was a woman of superior understanding to most 
in her sphere, immediately saw the whole consequence 
of the affair; and, after having recommended to the 
girl to amuse her gallant as long as possible, she im- 
mediately went to waken the regent, to whom she had 
access at all hours, for matters of a very different na- 
ture to the present. This prince, whose presence of 
mind was equal to every exigency, immediately des- 
patched different couriers to the frontiers; in conse- 
quence of which, the Spanish ambassador’s messenger 
was stopped at Bayonne, and his despatches taken 
from him; upon deciphering of which, they were 
found exactly to agree with the original delivered to 
the regent by La Follon: upon this the prince of Cel- 
lamar, the Spanish ambassador, was put under an ar- 
rest, and all Ris pa seized ; after which he was sent 
under a strong to the frontiers, where they left 
him to make the best of his way to his own country. 
Thus an event, which would have brought the kingdom 
‘of France to the verge of destruction, was frustrated 
by a votary of Venus and a priestess of the temple of 
pleasure. a 
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And the foundations of this grand project were 
laid almost as soon as the plan itself had been 
formed. Goertz was thé first who was let into 
the secret, and was to have made a journey into 
Italy in disguise, to hold ‘a conference with the 
pretender, in the neighbourhood of Rome ; from 
thence he was to have hastened to the Hague, to 
have an interview with the czar, and then to have 
settled every thing with the king of Sweden. 

The author of this History is particularly well 
informed of every circumstance here advanced, for 
baron Goertz proposed to him to accompany him 
in these journeys; and, notwithstanding he was 
very young at that time, he was one of the first 
witnesses to a great part of these intrigues. 

Goertz returned from Holland in the latter part 
of 1716, furnished with bills of exchange from 
cardinal Alberoni, and letters plenipotentiary 
from Charles XII. It is incontesfable that the 
Jacobite party were to have made a rising in 
England, while Charles, in his return from Nor- 
way, was to make a descent in the north of Scot- 
land. This prince, who had not been able.to pre- 
serve his own dominions on the continent, was 
now going to invade and overturn those of his 
neighbours, and just escaped from his prison in 
Turkey, and from amidst the ruins of bis own 
city of Stralsund. Europe might have beheld 
him placing the crown ef Great Britain on the 
head of the son of James II. in London, as he 
had before done that of Poland on Stanislaus at 
Warsaw. 


The czar, who was acquainted with a part of 


Goertz’s projects, waited for the unfolding of the 
rest, without entering into any of his plans, or in- 
deed knowing them all. He was as fond of great 
and extraordinary enterprises as Charles XII, 
Goertz, or Alberoni; but then it was as the found- 
er of a state, a lawgiver, and a sound Politician ; 
and perhaps Alberoni, Goertz, and even Charles 
himself, were rather men of restless souls, who 
sought after great adventures, than persons of 
solid understanding, who took their measures with 
a just precaution ; or perhaps, after all, their ill 
successes may have subjected them to the charge 
of rashness and imprudence. 

During Goertz’s stay at the Hague, the czar 
did not see him, as it would have given too much 
umbrage to his friends the states-general, who 
were in close alliance with, and attached to, the 
party of the king of England ; and even his minis- 
ters visited him only in private, and with great 
precaution, having orders from their master to hear 
all he had to offer, and to flatter him with hopes, 
without entering into any engagement, or making 
use of his (the czar’s) name in their conferences, 
But, notwithstanding all these precautions, those 
who understood the nature of affhirs, plainly saw 
by his inactivity, when he might have made a de- 
scent upon Scania with the joint fleets of Russia, 
and Denmark, by his visible coolness towards his 
allies, and bg little regard he paid to their com- 





plaints, and lastly, by this journey of his, that there 
was a great change ia affairs, which would very 
soon manifest itself. 


In the month of January, 1717, a Swedish: 


packet boat, which was carrying letters over to 
Holland, being forced by a storm upon the coast 


of Norway, put into harbour there. The letters « 


were seized, and those of baron de Goertz and 
some other public ministers being opened, fur. 
nished sufficient evidence of the projected revolu- 
tion. The court of Denmark communicated these 
letters to the English ministry, who gave orders 
for arresting the Swedish minister, Gillembourg, 
then at the court of London, and seizing his pa- 
pers ; upon examining which they discovered part 
of his correspondence with the Jacobites. 

Feb. 1717. King George immediately wrote to 
the states-general, requiring them to cause the 
person of baron Goertz to be arrested, agreeable 
to the treaty of union subsisting between England 
and that republic for their mutual security. But 
this minister, who had his creatures and emis- 
saries in every part, was quickly informed of this 
order ; upon which he instantly quitted the Hague, 
and was got as far as Arnheim, a town on the 
frontiers, when the officers and guards, who were 
in pursuit of him, and who are seldom accustom- 
ed to use such diligence in that country, came up 
with and took him, together with all his papers; 
he was strictly confined and severely treated ; 
and secretary Stank, the person who had counter- 
feited the sign manual of the young duke of Hol- 
stein, in the affair of ‘Toningen, experienced still 
harsher usage. In fine, the count of Gillembourg, 
the Swedish envoy to the court of Great Britain, 
and the baron de Goertz, minister plenipotentiary 
from Charles XII. were examined like criminals, 
the one at London, and the other at Arnheim, 
while all the foreign ministers exclaimed against 
this violation of the law of nations. 

This privilege, which is much more insisted up- 
on than understood, and whose limits and extent 
have never yet been fixed, has in almost every 
age received violent attacks. Several ministers 
have been driven from the courts where they 
resided in a public character, and even their per- 
sons have been more than once seized upon; but 
this was the first instance of foreign ministers be- 
ing interrogated at the bar of a court of justice, as 
if they were natives of the country. The court of 
London and the states-general laid aside all rules 
upon seeing the dangers which menaced the house 
of Hanover ; but, in fact, this danger, when once 
discovered, ceased to be any longer danger, at 
least at that juncture. 

The historian Norberg must have been very ill 
informed, have had a very indifferent knowledge 
of men and things, or at least have been strangely 
blinded by partiality, or under severe restrictions 
from his own court, to endeavour to persuade ‘his 
readers that the king of Sweden had not a very 
great share in this plot. 
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The affront offered to his ministers fixed Charles 
more than ever in his resolution to try every 
means to dethrone the king of England. But here 
he found it necessary, once in his lifetime, tomake 
use of dissimulation. He disowned his ministers 
and their proceedings both to the regent of France 
and the states-general ; from the former of whom 
he expected a subsidy, and with the latter it was 
for his interest to keep fair. He did not, however, 
give the king of England so much satisfaction, 
and his ministers, Goertz and Gillembourg, were 
kept six months in confinement, and this repeated 
insult animated in him the desire of revenge. 

Peter, in the midst of all these alarms and jea- 
lousies, kept himself quiet, waiting with patience 
the event of all from time; and having established 
such good order throughout his vast dominions, as 
that he had nothing to fear, either at home or from 
abroad, he resolved to make a journey to France. 
Unhappily he did not understand the French lan- 
guage, by which means he was deprived of the 
greatest advantage he might have reaped from his 
journey; but he thought there might be some- 
thing there worthy observation, and he had a mind 
te be a nearer witness of the terms on which the 
regent stood with the king of England, and 
whether that prince was stanch to his alliance. 

Peter the Great was received in France as such 
a monarch ought to be. Marshal Tessé was sent 
to meet him, with a number of the principal lords 
of the court, a company of guards, and the king’s 
coaches ; but he, according to his usual custom, 
travelled with such expedition, that he was at 
Gournay when the equipages arrived at Elbeuf. 
Entertainments were made for him in every place 
on the road where he chose to partake of them. 
On his arrival he was received in the Louvre, 
where the royal apartments were prepared for him, 
and others for the princes Kourakin and Dolgo- 
rouki, the vice-chancellor Shaffiroff, the ambas- 
sador Tolstoy, the same who had suffered in his 
person that notorious violation of the Jaws of na- 
tions in Turkey, and for the rest of his retinue. 
Orders were given for lodging and entertaining 
him in the most splendid and sumptuougananner ; 
but Peter, who was come only to see what might 
be of use to him, and not to suffer these ceremo- 
nious triflings, which were a restraint upon his 
natural plainness, and consumed a time that was 
precious to him, went the same night to take up 
his lodgings at the other end of the city, in the 
hotel of Lesdiguiére, belonging to marshal Ville- 
Toi, where he was entertained at the king’s expense 
in the same manner as he would have been at the 

Louvre. The next day the regent of 

May8, France went to make him a visit in the 
1717.  before-mentioned hotel, and the day after- 
wards the young king, then an infant, 

was sent to him under the care of his governor, 
the marshal de Villeroi, whose father had been go- 
vernor to Lewis XIV. On this occasion, they, by 
a polite artifice, spared the czar the troublesome 








restraint of returning this visit immediately after 
receiving it, by allowing an interview of two days 
for him to receive the respects of the several cor- 
porations of the city; the second night he went 
to visit the king: the household were all under 
arms, and they brought the young king quite to the 
door of the czar’s coach. Peter, surprised and 
uneasy at the prodigious concourse of people as- 
sembled about the infant monarch, took him in 
his arma, and carried him in that manner for some 
time. 

Certain ministers, of more cunning than under- 
standing, have pretended in their writings, that 
marsha! de Villeroi wanted to make the young 
king of France take the upper hand on this occa- 
sion, and that the czar made use of this stratagem 
to overturn the ceremonial under the appearance 
of good nature and tenderness: but this notion 
is equally false and absurd. The natural good 
breeding of the French court, and the respect due 
to the person of Peter the Great, would not permit 
a thought of turning the honours intended him 
into an affront, The ceremonial consisted in doing 
every thing for a great monarch and a great man, 
that he himself could have desired, if he had giv- 
en any attention to matters of this kind. The 
journeys of the emperors Charles [V. Sigis- 
mund, and Charles V. to France, were by 
no means comparable in point of splendour, to 
this of Peter the Great. They visited this king- 
dom only from motives of political interest, and at 
a time when the arts and sciences, as yet in their 
infancy, could not render the era of their journey 
so memorable: but when Peter the Great, on his 
going to dine with the duke d’Antin, in the palace 
of Petitbourg, about three leagues out of Paris, saw 
his own picture, which had been drawn for the 
occasion, brought on a sudden, and placed ina 
room where he was, he then found that no people 
in the world knew so well how to receive such a 
guest as the French. 

He was still more surprised, when, on going to 
see them strike the medals in the long gallery of 
the Louvre, where all the king’s artists are se 
handsomely lodged ; a medal, which they were 
then striking, happening to fall to the ground, the 
czar stooped hastily down to take it up, when he 
beheld his own head engraved thereon, and onthe 
reverse a Fame standing with one foot upon a 
globe, and underneath these words from Virgil— 
“ Vires acquirit eundo ;” an allusion equally de- 
licate and noble, and elegantly adapted to his tra- 
vels and his fame. Several of these medals in 
gold were presented to him, and to all those who 
attended him. Wherever he went to view the 
works of any artists, they laid the master-pieces of 
their performances at his feet, which they besought 
him to accept. Ina word, when he visited the 
manufactories of the Gobelins, the workshop of 
the king’s statuaries, painters, goldsmiths, jewel- 
lers, or mathentatical instrument makers, what- 
ever seemed to strike his — at any of 
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those places, were always offered him in the king’s 
name. 

Peter, who was a machanic, an artist, and a 
gceometrician, went to visit the academy of sciences, 
who received him with an exhibition of every 
thing they had most valuable and curious ; but 
they had nothing so curious as himself. He cor- 
rected, with his own hand, several geographical 
errors in the charts of his own dominions, and 
especially in those of the Caspian Sea. Lastly, he 
condescended to become one of the members ot 
that academy, and afterwards continued a corres- 
pondence in experiments and discoveries with 
those among whom he had enrolled himself as a 
simple brother. If we would find examples of such 
travellers as Peter, we must go back to the times 
of a Pythagoras and an Anacharsis, and even they 
did not quit the command of a mighty empire to 
go in search of instruction. 

And here we cannot forbear recalling to the 
mind of the reader the transport with which Peter 
the Great was seized on viewing the monument of 
cardinal Richelieu, Regardless of the beauties of 
the sculpture, which is a master-piece of its kind, 
he only admired the image of a minister who had 
rendered himself so famous throughout Europe by 
disturbing its peace, and restoring to France that 
glory which she had lost after the death of Henry 
IV. It is well known, that, embracing the statue 
with rapture, he burst forth into this exclamation 
—* Great man! I would have bestowed one half 
of my empire on thee, to have taught me to go- 
vern the other.” And now, before he quitted 
France, he was desirous to see the famous madame 
de Maintenon, whom he knew to be, in fact, the 
widow of Lewis XIV. and who was now draw- 
ing very near her end ; and his curiosity was the 
more excited by the kind of conformity he found 
between his own marriage and that of Lewis: 
though with this difference between the king of 
France and him, that he ‘ad publicly married a 
heroine, whereas Lewis XIV. had only privately 
enjoyed an amiable wife. 

The czarina did not accompany her husband in 
this journey: he was apprehensive that the ex- 
cess of ceremony would be troublesome to her, as 
well as the curiosity of a court little capable of dis- 
tinguishing the true merit of a woman, who had 
braved death by the side of her husband both by 
sea and land, from the banks of the Pruthto the 
coast of Finland. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Of the Return of the Czar to his dominions.—Of his 
Politics and Occupations. 


Tue behaviour of the Sorbonne, to Peter, 
when he went to visit the mausoleum of car- 
dinal Richelieu, deserves to be treated of by itself. 
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Some doctors of this university were desirous 
to have the honour of bringing about an union 
between the Greek and Latin churches. Those 
who are acquainted with antiquity need not be 
told that the Christian religion was first introdue- 
ed into the west by the Asiatic Greeks: that it 
was born in the east, and that the first fathers, the 
first councils, the first liturgies, and the first rites, 
were all ‘from the east ; that there is not a single 
title or office in the hierarchy but was in Greek, 
and thereby plainly shows the same from whence 
they are all derived to us. Upon the division of 
the Roman empire, it was next to impossible, but 
that sogner or later there must be two religions as 
well as two empires, and that the same schism 
should arise between the eastern and western 
Christians as between the followers of Osman 
and the Persians, 

It is this schism which certain doctors of the 
Sorbonne thought to crush all at once by means 
of a memorial which they presented to Peter the 
Great, arid effect what pope Leo XI. and his 
successors had in vain laboured for many ages to 
bring about, by legates, councils, and even mo- 
ney. These doctors should have known that 
Peter the Great, who was the head of the Russian 
church, was not likely to acknowledge the pope’s 
authority. ‘They expatiated in their memorial on 
the liberties of the Gallican church, which the 
czar gave himself no concern about. They as- 
serted that the popes ought to be subject to the 
councils, and that a papal decree is not an article 
of faith: but their representations were in vain ; 
all they got by their pains, was to make the pope 
their enemy by such free declarations, at the same 
time that they pleased neither the czar nor the 
Russian church. 

There were, in this plan of union, certain poli- 
tical views, which the good fathers did not under- 
stand, and some peints of controversy which they 
pretended to understand, and which each party 
explained as they thought proper. It was con- 
cerning the Holy Ghost, which, according to the 
Latin church, proceeds from the Father and Son, 
and which, at present, according to the Greeks, 
proceeds from the Father through the Son, after 
having, for a considerable time, proceeded from the 
Father only : on this occasion they quoted a pas- 
sage in St. Epiphanius, where it is said, “That 
the Holy Ghost is neither brother to the Son, 
nor grandson to the Father.” 

But Peter, when he left Paris, had other busi- 
ness to mind than that of clearing up passages 
in St. Epiphanius, Nevertheless he received the 
memorial of the Sorbonne with his accustomed 
affability. That learned body wrote to some of 
the Russian bishops, who returned :a polite an- 
swer, though the major part of them were offend- 
ed at the proposed union. It was in order to re- 
move any apprehensions of such an union, that 





Peter, some time afterwards, namely, in 1718, 
when he had driven the jesuits out of his domi- 
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ions, instituted the ceremony of a burlesque con- 
dave. 

He had at his court an old fool, named Jotof, 
who had learned him to write, and who thought 
he had, by that trivial service, merited the highest 
honours and most important posts: Peter, who 
sometimes softened the toils of government by 
indulging his people in amusements, which befit- 
ied a nation as yet not entirely reformed by his 
labours, promised his writing-master to bestow 
on him one of the highest dignities in the world ; 
accordingly he appointed him knés papa, or su- 
preme pontiff, with an appointment of two thou- 
sand crowns, and assigned him a house to live in, 
in the Tartarian quarter at Petersburg. He was 
installed by a number of buffoons, with great cere- 
mony, and four fellows who stammered were ap- 
pointed to harangue him on the accession. He 
created a number of cardinals, and marched in 
procession at their head, and the whole sacred col- 
lege was made drunk with brandy. After the 
death of this Jotof, an officer, named Buturlin, 
was made pope: this ceremony has been thrice 
renewed at Moscow and Petersburg, the ridicu- 
lousness of which, though it appeared of no mo- 
ment, yet has by its ridiculousness confirmed the 
people in their aversion to a church, which pre- 
tended tothe supreme power, and whose church 
had anathematized so many crowned heads. In 
this manner did the czar revenge the cause of 
twenty emperors of Germany, ten kings of France, 
and a number of other sovereigns; and this was 
all the advantage the Sorbonne gained from its 
impolitic attempt to unite the Latin and Greek 
churches. 

The czar’s journey to France proved of more 
utility to his kingdom, by bringing about a con- 
nexion with a trading and industrious people, 
than could have arisen from the projected union 
between two rival churches; one of which will 
always maintain its ancient independence, and the 
other its new superiority. 

Peter carried several artificers with him out of 
France, in the same manner as he had done out 
of England ; for every nation, which he visited, 
thought it an honour to assist him in his design of 
introducing the arts and sciences in this species 
of new creation. 

In this expedition, he drew up a sketch of a 
treaty of commerce with France, and which he 
put into the hands of his ministers at Holland, as 
soon as he returned thither, but was not signed by 
the French ambassador, Chateauneuf, till the 15th 
August, 1717, at the Hague. This treaty not 
only related to trade, but likewise to bringing 
about peace in the North. The king of France 
and the elector of Brandenburg accepted of the 
office of mediators, which Peter offered them. This 
was sufficient to give the king of England to un- 
derstand that the czar was not well pleased with 
him, and crowned the hopes of baron Gertz, who 
from that time left nothing undone to bring about 





an union between Charles and Peter, to stir up 
new enemies against George I. and to assist car- 
dinal Alberoni in his schemes in every part of 
Europe. Goertz now paid and received visits 
publicly from the czar’s ministers at the Hague, 
to whom he declared that he was invested with 
full power from the court of Sweden to conclude 
& peace, 

The czar suffered Goertz to dispose all his bat- 
teries, without assisting therein himself, and was 
prepared either to make peace with the king of 
Sweden, or to carry on the war, and continued still 
in alliance with the kings of Denmark, Poland, 
and Russia, and in appearance with the elector 
of Hanover. 

It was evident that he had no fixed design, but 
that of profiting of conjunctures and circumstances, 
and that his main object was to complete the ge- 
neral establishments he had set on foot. He well 
knew, that the negotiations and interests of prin- 
ces, their leagues, their friendships, their jealou- 
sies, and their enmities, were subject to change 
with each revolving year, and that frequently not 
the smallest traces remain of the greatest. efforts 
in politics. A simple manufactory, well establish- 
ed, is often of more real advantage toa state than 
twenty treaties, 

Peter having joined the czarina, who was wait- 
ing for him in Holland, continued his travels with 
her. They crossed Westphalia, and arrived at 
Berlin in a private manner. The new king of 
Prussia was as much an enemy to ceremonious 
vanities, and the pomp of a court, as Peter him- 
self; and it was an instructive lesson to the eti- 
quette of Vienna and Spain, the punctilio of Italy, 
and the politesse of the French court, to see a 
king, who only made use of a wooden elbow-chair, 
who went always in the dress of a common sol- 
dier, and who had, banished from his table not 
only all the luxuries, but even the more moderate 
indulgences of life. 

The czar and czarina observed the same plain 
manner of living ; and had Charles been with 
them, the world might have beheld four crowned 
heads, with less pomp and state about them than 
a German bishop or a cardinal of Rome. Never 
were luxury and effeminacy opposed by such no- 
ble examples. 

It cannot be denied, that if one of our fellow 
subjects had, from mere curiosity, made the fifth 
part of the journeys that Peter I. did for the good 
of his kingdom, he would have been considered 
as an extraordinary person, and one whochalleng- 
ed our consideration. From Berlin he went to 
Dantzic, still accompanied by his wife, and from 
thence to Mittau, where he protected his niece, 
the duchess of Courland, lately become a widow. 
He visited all the places he had conquered, made 
several new and useful regulations in Petersburg ; 
he then goes to Moscow, where he rebuilds the 
houses of several persons that had fallen to ruin; 
from thence he transports himself * Suniaie, on 
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the river Wolga, to stop the incursions of the Cu- 
ban Tartars, constructs lines of communication 
from the Wolga to the Don, and erects forts at 
certain distances, between the two rivers. At 
the same time he caused the military code, which 
he had lately composed, to be printed, and erect- 
ed a court of justice, to examine into the conduct 
of his ministers, and to retrieve the disorders in 
his finances ; he pardons several who were found 
guilty, and punishes others. Among the latter 
was the great prince Menzikoff himself, who stood 
in need of the royal clemency. Buta sentence 
more severe, which he thought himself obliged to 
utter against his own son, filled with bitterness 
those days, which were in other respects covered 
with so much glory. 





CHAPTER XXIx. 


Proceeding against Prince Alexis Petrowitz. 


Perrer the Great, at the age of seventeen, had 
married, in the year 1689, Eudocia Theodora, or 
Theodorouna Lapoukin, Bred upin the prejudices 
of her country, and incapable of surmounting 
them like her husband, the greatest opposition he 
met with in erecting his empire, and forming his 
people, came from her: she was, as is too com- 
mon to her sex, a slave to superstition ; every new 
and useful alteration she looked upon as a species 
of sacrilege ; and every foreigner, whom the czar 
employed to execute his great designs, appeared 
to her no better than ascorruptors and innovators. 

Her open and public complaints gave encou- 
ragement to the factious, and those who were the 
advocates for ancient customs and manners. Her 
conduct, in other respects, by no means made 
amends for such heavy imperfections. The czar 
was at length obliged to repudiate her in 1696, 
and shut her up in a convent at Susdal, where 
they obliged her to take the veil under the name 
of Helena, 

The son, whom he had by her in 1690, wag 
born unhappily with the disposition of his mother, 
and that disposition received additional strength 
from his very first education. My memoirs say 
that he was intrusted to the care of superstitious 
men, who ruined his understanding for ever. 
*T was in vain that they hoped to correct these first 
impressions, by giving him foreign preceptors ; 
their very quality of being foreigners disgusted 
him. He was not born destitute of genius; he 
spoke and wrote German well ; he had a tolerable 
notion of designing, and understood something of 
mathematics: but these very memoirs affirm, that 

the reading of ecclesiastical books was the ruin 
of him. The young Alexis imagined he saw in 
these books a condemnation of every thing which 
his father had done. There were some priests at 
the head of the malcontents, and by the priests 


They persuaded him that the whole nation look- 
ed with horror upon the enterprises of Peter ; that 
the frequent illnesses of the czar promised but a 
short life ; and -that his son could not hope to 
please the nation, but by testifying his aversion 
for all changes of custom. These murmurs and 
these counsels did not break out into an open fac- 
tion or conspiracy ; but every thing seemed to tend 
that way, and the tempers of the people were in- 
flamed, 

Peter’s marriage with Catherine in'1707, and the 
children which he had by her, began to sour the 
disposition of the young prince. Peter tried every 
method to reclaim him: hé even placed him at 
the head of the regency for a year ; he sent himto 
travel ; he married him in 1711, at the end of the 
campaign of Pruth, to the princess of Brunswick. 
This marriage was attended with great misfor- 
tunes. Alexis, now twenty years old, gave him- 
self up to the debauchery of youth, and that boor- 
ishness of ancient manners he so much delighted 
in. These irregularities almost brutalized him, 
His wife, despised, ill-treated, wanting even neces- 
saries, and deprived of all comforts, languished 

away in disappointment, and died at last of grief, 
the first of November, 1715. ' 

She left the prince Alexis one son ; and, accord- 
ing to the natural order, this son was one day to 
become heir to the empire. Peter perceived with 
sorrow, that when he should be no more all his 
labours were likely to be destroyed by those of his 
own blood. After the death of the princess, he 
wrote a letter to his son, equally tender and reso- 
lute : it finished with these words : “I will still 
| wait a little time to see if you will correct your- 
self ; if not, know that I will cut you off from the 
succession as we lop off an useless member. Don’t 
imagine that I mean only to intimidate you ; don’t 
rely upon the title of being my only son ; for, if I 
spare not my own life for my country, and the 
good of my people, how shall I spare you ? I will 
rather choose to leave my kingdom to a foreigner 
who deserves it, than to my own son who makes 
himself unworthy of it.” 

This is the letter of a father, but itis still more the 
letter of a legislator ; it shows us, besides, that 
the order of succession was not invariably esta- 
blished in Russia, as in other kingdoms, by those 
fundamental laws which take away from fathers 
the right of disinheriting their children: and the 
czar believed he had an undoubted prerogative to 
dispose of an empire which he had founded, 

At this very time the empress Catherine was 
brought to bed of a prince, who died afterwards in 
1719. Whether this news sunk the courage of 
Alexis, or whether it was imprudence or bad coun- 
sel, he wrote to his father, that he renounced the 
crown and all hopes of reigning. “I take God 
to witness,” says he, “and I swear by my soul, 
that I will never pretend to the succession. I put 


my children into your hands, and I desire only a 
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The czar wrote him a second letter, as fol- 
lows :*+— You speak of the succession, as if I 


% As these letters and answers afford the most 
striking evidence of the ezar’s prudence and the prince’s 
insincerity, and will convey to the reader a clear idea 
of the grounds and motives of this extraordinary trans- 
action, we have inserted the following translation of 
them. The first letter from the czar to his son is dat- 
ed the 27th of October, 1715, and displays a noble spirit 
of religion, with the most ardent desire of leaving a 
successor who should perpetuate his name and glory 
to future ages. 

“ Son,” says the czar to him, “ you cannot be igno- 
rant of what is known to all the world, that our people 

ed uuder the oppression of the Swedes f fore 

e beginning of this present war. By the usurped 
possession of many of our maritime ports, so neces- 

to our state, they cut us off from all commerce 
with the rest of mankind; and we saw, with deep re- 
gret, that they had even cast a mist over the eyes of 
persons of the greatest discernment, who tamely brook- 
ed their slavery, and made no complaints to us. You 
know how much it cost us at the beginning of this 
war to make ourselves thoroughly experienced, and 
to stand our ground in spite of all the advantages which 
our irreconcileable enemies gained over us. The Al- 
mighty alone has conducted us by his hand, and con- 
ducts us still. We submitted to that probationary state 
with resignation to the will of God, not doubting but it 
was he who made us pass through it: he has accepted 
our submission ; and the same enemy, before whom we 
were wont to tremble, now trembles before us. These 
are effects which, under God’s assistance, we owe to 
our labour, and those of our faithful and affectionate 
sons, and Russian. oy But while I survey the 
successes with which God has blessed our arms, if I 
turn my eyes on the gown! that is to succeed me, 
my soul is pierced with anguish ; and 1 have no enjoy- 
ment of my present happiness when I carry my views 
mto futurity. All my felicity vanishes away like a 
dream, since you, my son, reject all means of render- 
mg yourself capable of governing well after me. 
Your incapacity is voluntary ; for you cannot excuse 
yourself from want of genius: it is inclination alone 
you want, Far less can you plead the want of bodily 
strength, as if God had not furnished you sufficiently 
in that respect : for though your constitution be none 
ofthe strongest, it cannot be reckoned weak. Yet 
you will not so much as hear of warlike exercises ; 
though it is by those means we are risen from that 
obscurity in which we were buried, and have made 
ourselves known to the nations about us, whose es- 
teem we now enjoy. I am far from desiring you to 
cherish in yourself a disposition to make war for its 
own sake, and without just reasons: all [ demand of 
you is, that you would apply yourself to learn the mili- 
tary art; because, without understanding the rules 
of war, it is i ible to be qualified for government. 
I might set before your eyes many examples of what 
I propose to you ; but shall only mention the Greeks, 
with whom we are united by the same profession of 
faith. Whence came the declension of their empire, 
but from the neglect of arms? Sloth and inaction 
have subjected them to tyrants, and that slavery un- 
der which they have groaned. You are much mis- 
taken if you imagine it is enough for a prince that he 
have good generals to act under his orders: no, my 
son, it is upon the chief himself that the eyes of the 
world are fixed ; they study his inclinations, and easi- 
ly slide into the imitation of his manners. My brother, 
during his reign, loved magnificence in dress, and 
splendid equipages, and horses richly caparisoned ; 
the taste of this country was not much formed that 
way ; but the pleasures of the prince soon became 
those of the subjects, who are readily led to imitate 
him both in the objects of ais love and disgust. If 
people are so easily disengaged from things that are 
only for pleasure, will they not be still more prone to 
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stood in need of your consent in the disposal there- 
of. I reproached you with the aversion you have 


forget, and in process of time wholly to lay aside, the 
use of arms, the exercise of which grows the more 
irksome the less they are habituated to them? You 
have no inclination to learn the profession of war ; 
you do not apply yourself to it ; consequently will 
never know it. How then will you be able to com- 
mand others, and to judge of the rewards which those 
subjects deserve who do their duty, or of the pos 
ment due to such as fall short of obedience? You 
must judge only by other le’s eyes ; and will be 
considered as a young bird, which, reaching out its 
beak, is as ready to receive poison as proper nourish- 
ment. You say, the infirm state of your health makes 
you unfit to bear the fatigues of war; but that is a 
frivolous excuse. I desire you not to undergo the fa- 
tigues of that profession, though it is there that all 
great captains are begun; but [ wish you had an in- 
clination to the military art; and reason may give it 
you, if you have it not from nature. Had you once 
this inclination, it would occupy your thoughts at all 
times, even in your hours dduiane. Ask those who 
remember my brother’s reign: his state of health was 
much more infirm than your’s ; he could not manage a 
horse of never so little mettle, nor hardly mount him ; 
yet he loved horses, and perhaps there never will be 
in the country finer stables than his. Hence you 
see that success does not always depend upon per- 
sonal labour, but upon the inclination. If you think 
that there are princes whose affairs fail not to succeed, 
though they go not to war in person, you are in the 
right ; but if they go not to the field of battle, they 
#have, however, an inclination to go, and are acquainted 
with the military art. For instance, the late king of 
France did not always take the field himself; but we 
know to what degree he was a lover of war, and how 
many —— exploits he performed therein: which 
made his campaigns be called the theatre and school 
of the world. The bent of that prince’s mind was not 
turned to military affairs only, he had also a taste for 
the polite arts, for manufactures, and other institutions, 
which have made his kingdom more flourishing than 
any other. After all these remonstrances which I 
have laid before you, I return to my first subject, 
which immediately concerns yourself. I am a man, 
and consequently must die : to whom shall I leave the 
care of finishing what, by God’s grace, I have begun, 
and of preserving what I have in part recovered ? To 
a son who, like that slothful servant in the gospel, 
buries his talent in the earth, and neglects to improve 
what God has committed to his trust? How often 
have I reproached you for your sullenness and indo- 
cility? Ihave been cbliged to chastise you on that 
account. For these several years past I have hardly 
spoke to you, because I almost despair of bringing you 
back to the right way; discouraged and disheartened 
by the fruitlessness of all my endeavours. You loiter 
on in supine indol ; abandoning yourself to shame- 
ful pleasures, without extending your foresight to the 
dangerous consequences which such a conduct must 
produce both to yourself and the whole state: you 
confine yourself ta the government of your own house, 
and in that station you acquit yourself very ill; St. 
Paul has told us, ** he that knows not how to govern 
his own house, how shall he be able to rule the church 
of God ?” In like manner I say to you, since you know 
not how to manage your domestic affairs, how can you 
be able to govern a kingdom ? I am determined, at 
last, to signily to you my final purpose ; being willing, 
however, to defer the execution of if for a short time, 
to see if you will reform ; if not, know that I am re- 
solved to deprive you of the succession, as I would lop 
off an useless branch. Do not imagine, that because 
I have no other child but you,* I mean by this only 





* This letter was written about eight days before 





the birth of Peter Petrowitz, the — son. 
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shown to all kind of business, and signified to 
you, that I was highly dissatisfied with your con- 
duct in general; but to these particulars you have 
given me no answer. Paternal exhortations make 
no impression on you, wherefore I resolve to write 
you this once for the last time. If you despise the 
advices I give you while I am alive, what regard 
will you pay to them after my death? But though 
you had the inclination at present to be true to 
your promises, yet a corrupt priesthood will be 
able to turn you at pleasure, and force you to fal- 
sify them. They have no dependence but upon 
you. You have no sense of gratitude towards him 
who gave you your being. Have you ever assist- 
ed him in toils and labours since you arrived at 
the age of maturity ? Do you not censure and con- 
demn, nay, even affect to hold in detestation, 
whatever I do for the good of my people? Ina 
word, I have reason to conclude, that if you sur- 
vive me you will overturn every thing that I have 
done. Take your choice, either endeavour to 
make yourself worthy of the throne, or embrace a 
monastic state. I expect your answer, either in 
writing or by word of mouth, otherwise I shall 
treat you as a common malefactor.” 


to intimidate you: I will most certainly execute m 
resolution; and God requires it of me: for since 
spare not my own life for the sake of my country 
and the welfare cf my people, why should [ allow an 
effeminate prince to ascehd the throne after me, who 
would sacrifice the interest of the subject to his plea- 
sures ? and should he be obliged to expose his life in 
their behalf, would leave them to perish, rather than 
redress their grievances. I will call ina mere stranger 
to the crown, if he be but worthy of that honcur, 
sooner than my own son, if he is unworthy. 
“ PETER,” 
To this letter the czarowitz replied: ‘ Most gra- 
cious sovereign and father, I have read the letter 
which your majesty sent me of the 27th of October, 
1715, after the interment of my wife; and all the 
answer I can make to it is, that if your majesty is 
determined to deprive me of the succession to the 
crown of Russia, on account of my inability, your 
will be done. I even request it of you very earnest- 
ly; because I judge not myself fit for government. 
My memory 1s greatly impaired ; and without memo- 
ry there is no managing affairs. The powers both 
of my body and mind are much weakened by the 
diseases to which [I have been incident, and I am 
thereby incapacitated tor the rule of so great a peo- 
ple. Such a charge requires a man far more vigo- 
rous thanI am. For these reasons I am not ambi- 
tious to succeed you (whom God preserve through 
a length of years) in the crown of Russia, even though 
I had no brother, as I have one at present, whom 
God long preserve. As little will I for the future set 
up any claim to the succession ; to the truth of which 
I solemnly swear, taking God to be my witness ; 
and in testimony thereof'l write and sign these pre- 
sents. I put my children into your hands ; and for 
myself I ask no more of you than a bare mainte- 
nance during my life, leaving the whole to your 
pleasure. ° 
* Your humble servant and son, 
* ALEXIS.” 


Peter soon penetrated through the disguise his son 
had assumed, and therefore wrote him the above let- 
ter, dated January 19, 1716, and which he called his 
Last Admonition.” 
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This letter was very severe, and it was easy for 
the prince to have replied that he would alter his 
conduct ; instead of which, he only returned a 
short answer to his father, desiring permission to 
turn monk.* 

This resolution appeared altogether unnatural ; 
and it may furnish matter of surprise, that the czar 
should think of travelling, and leaving a son at 
home so obstinate and ill-affected ; but, at the 
same time, his doing so, is next to a proof that he 
thought he had no reason to apprehend a conspi- 
racy from that son. 

The czar, before he set out for Germany and 
France, went to pay his son a visit. The prince, 
who was at that time ill, or at least feigned him- 
self so, received his father in his bed, were he pro- 
tested, with the most solemn oaths, that he was 
ready to retire into a cloister. The czar gave him 


six months to consider of it, and then set out on 


his travels with the czarina. 

No sooner was he arrived at Copenhagen, than 
he heard (what he might reasonably expect ) that 
the czarowitz conversed only with factious and 
evil-minded persons, who strove to feed his dis- 
content, Upon this the czar wrote to him, that 
he had to choose between a throne and a convent ; 
and that if he had any thoughts of succeeding 
him, he must immediately set out and join him at 
Copenhagen. 

But the confidants of the prince remonstrating 
to him how dangerous it would be to trust himself 
in a place where he could have no friends to advise 
him, and where he would be exposed to the anger 
of an incensed father and the machinationsof a re- 
vengeful step-mother ; he, under pretence of go- 
ing to join his father at Copenhagen, took the road 
to Vienna, and threw himself under the protection 
of the emperor Charles VI. his brother-in-law, 
intending to remain at his court till the death of 
the czar. 

This adventure of the czarowitz was nearly the 
same as that of Lewis XI. of France, who, when 
be was dauphin, quitted the court of his father 
Charles VII. and took refuge with the duke of 
Burgundy ; but the dauphin was much more cul- 
pable than Alexis, inasmuch as he married in di- 
rect opposition to his father’s will, raised an army 
against him, and threw himself into the arms of a 
prince, who was Charles’s declared enemy, and 
refused to hearken to the repeated instances of his 
father, to return back to his court. 

The czarowitz, on the contrary, had married only 
in compliance with his father’s orders, had never 
rebelled against him, nor raised an army, nor 
taken refuge in the dominions of an enemy, and 


* This letter was couched in the following terms: 
—‘* Most gracious sovereign and father, yesterday 
morning I received your letter, of the 19th of this 
month : my ————- hinders me from writing to 
you at large, but I am willing to embrace the monastic 
state, and I beg your gracious consent thereto. 

“ Your servant and unworthy son, 
“ ALEXIS. 
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returned to throw himself at his feet upon the 
very first letter he received from him: for, as soon 
as Peter knew that his son had been at Vienna, 
and had afterwards retired to Tyrol, and from 
thence to Naples, which, at that time, belonged to 
the emperor, he despatched Romanzoff, a captain 
of his guards and the privy counsellor Tolstoy, 
with a letter written with his own hand, and dated 
at Spa, the 21st of July, N.S. 1717. They found 
the prince at Naples, in the castle of St. Elme, and 
delivered to him his father’s letter, which was as 
follows :— 

“I now write to you for the last time, to ac- 
quaint you that you must instantly comply with 
my orders, which will be communicated to you by 
Tolstoy and Romanzoff. If you obey, I give you 
my sacred word and promise, that I will not pu- 
nish you ; and that, if you will return home, I will 
love you more than ever ; but if you do not, I, as 
your father, and in virtue of the authority which 
God has given me over you, denounce against 
you my eternal curse; and, as your sovereign, de- 
clare to you that I will find means to punish your 
disobedience, in which I trust God himself will 
assist me, and espouse the just cause of an injured 
parent and king. 

“For the rest, remember that I have never laid 
any restraint upon you. Was I obliged to leave 
you at liberty to choose your way of life? Had I 
not the power in my own hands to oblige you to 
conform to‘my will? I had only to command, and 
make myself obeyed.” 

The viceroy of Naples found it no difficult mat- 
ter to persuade the ezarowitz to return to his father. 
This is an incontestable proof that the emperor 
had no intentions to enter into any engagements 
with the prince, that might give umbrage to his 
father. Alexis therefore returned with the en- 
voys, bringing with him his mistress, Aphro- 
syne, who had been the companion of his elope- 
ment. 

We may consider the czarowitz as an ill-advised 
young man, who had gone to Vienna, and to 
Naples, instead of going to Copenhagen, agree- 
able to the orders of his father and sovereign. Had 
he been guilty of no other crime than this, which 
is common enough with young and giddy persons, 


‘it was certainly very excusable. The prince de- 


termined to return to his father, on the faith of his 
having taken God to witness that he not only 
would pardon him, but that he would love him 
better than ever. But it appears by the instruc- 
tions given to the two envoys who went to fetch 
him, and even by the czar’s own letter, that his 
father required him to declare the persons who 
had been his counsellors, and also to fulfil the 
oath he had made of renouncing the succession. 
It seemed difficult to reconcile this exclusion of 
the czarowitz from the succession, with the other 
part of the oath, by which the czar had bound 
himself in his letter, namely, that of loving his 
son better than ever. Perhaps, divided between 
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paternal love, and the justice he owed to himself 
and people, as a sovereign, he might limit the re- 
newal of his affection to his son in a convent, in- 
stead of to that son on a throne : perhaps, like- 
wise, he was in hopes to reduce him to reason, 
and to render him worthy of the succession at last, 
by making him sensible of the loss of a crown 
which he had forfeited by his own indiscretion. In 
a circumstance so uncommon, so intricate, and so 
afflicting, it may easily be supposed that the minds 
of both father and son were under equal perturba- 
tion, and hardly consistent with themselves. 

The prince arrived at Moscow on the 13th of 
February, N. S. 1717, and the same day went 
to throw himself at his father’s feet, who was re- 
turned to the city from his travels. They had a 
long conference together, and a report was im- 
mediately spread through the city that the prince 
and his father were reconciled, and that all past 
transactions were buried in oblivion. But the 
next day orders were issued for the regiments of 
guards to be under arms at break of day, and for 
all the czar’s ministers, boyards, and counsellors, to 
repair to the great hail of the castle ; as also for 
the prelates, together with two monks of St. Ba- 
sile, professors of divinity, to assemble in the ca- 
thedral at the tolling of the great bell. The un- 
happy prince was then conducted to the great cas- 
tle like a prisoner, and being come in his father’s 
presence, threw himself in tears at his feet, and 
presented a writing, containing a confession of 
his faults, deelaring himself unworthy of the suc- 
cession, and imploring only that his life might be 
spared.* 

The czar, raising up his son, withdrew with 
him into a private room, where he put many ques- 
tions to him, declaring to him at the same time, 
that if he concealed any one circumstance relating 
to his elopement, his life should answer for it. 
The prince was then brought back to the great 
hall, where the council was assembled, and the 
czar’s declaration, which had been previously pre- 
pared, was publicly read in his presence.} 


* The prince’s renunciation was couched in the fol- 
lowing terms :—“ I, the undernamed, declare upon the 
holy gospel, that on account of the crimes I have com- 


mitted against his czarish majesty, my father and so- 
poy = as set forth in his ifesto, I am, through my 
own fault, excluded from the throne of Russia. There- 


fore I confess and acknowledge that exclusion to be 
just, as ey merited it by my own fault, and unwor- 
thiness; and I hereby oblige myself, and swear in the 
presence of Almighty God, in unity of nature, and trini- 
ty of persons, as my supreme Judge, to submit in all 
ings to my father’s will, never to set up a claim or pre- 
tension to the succession, or accept of it under any pre- 
text whatever, acknowledging my brother Peter Petro- 
witz as lawful successor to the crown. In testimony 
whereof, I kiss the holy cross, and sign these present 
with my own hand, 
“ ALEXIS.” 


tT As this extraordinary piece cannot fail of being 
interesting to most paft of our readers, we have ven- 
tured to subjoin the whole of it in a note, our author 
having only given some few extracts. 
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In this piece the czar reproaches his son with all 
those faults we have before related, namely, his 


The Czar’s Declaration, 


* Peter I. by the grace of God, czar and emperor 
of Russia, &c. to all our faithful subjects, ecclesiasti- 
cal, military, and civil, of all the states of the Russian 
nation. It is notorious, and well known to the greatest 

art of our faithful subjects, and chiefly to those who 
ive in the places of our residence, or who are in our 
service, with how much care and application we have 
caused our eldest son Alexis to be brought up and 
educated ; having given him for that purpose, from his 
infancy, tutors to teach him the Russian tongue, and 
foreign languages, and to instruct him in all arts and 
sciences, in order not only to bring him up in our 
Christian orthodox faith of the Greek profession, but 
also in the knowledge of political and military affairs, 
and likewise in the constitution of foreign countries, 
their customs and languages; through the reading of 
history and other boas, in all manner of sciences 
becoming a prince of his high rank, he might acquire 
the qualifications worthy of a successor to our throne 
of Great Russia, Nevertheless, we have seen with 
grief, that all attention and care for the education and 
instruction of our son, proved ineffectual and useless, 
seeing he always swerved from his filial obedience, 
showing no application for what was becoming a wor- 
thy successor, and slighting the precepts of the masters 
we had appointed for kim; but, on the contrary, fre- 
quenting disorderly persons, from whom he could learn 
nothing good, or that would be advantageous and use- 
ful to him. We have not neglected often to endeavour 
to reclaim and bring him back to his duty, someti 
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little application to study, his connexions with the 
favourers of the ancient customs and manners of 


been able to observe, a wise, sprightly princess, and 
of a virtuous conduct, and that he Fimeelt had chosen 
her, he nevertheless lived with her in the greatest dis. 
union, while he redoubled his affection for lewd people, 
bringing thereby a disgrace upon our house in the eyes 
* of foreign powers to whom hat rincess was related, 
which drew upon us many complaints and reproaches, 
Our frequent advices and exhortations to him to 
reform his conduct, proved ineffectual, and he at last 
violated the conjugal faith, and gave his affection toa 
prostitute of the most servile and low condition, livi 
publicly in that crime with her, to the great contempt 
of his lawful spouse, who soon after died; and it was 
believed that her grief, occasioned by the disorderly life 
of her husband, hastened the end of her days. When 
we saw his resolution to persevere in his vicious courses, 
we declared to him, at the funeral of his consort, that 
if he did not for the future conform to our will, and 
apply himself to things becoming a prince, presumptive 
heir to so great an empire, we would deprive him 
of the succession, without any regard to his being our 
only son (our second son was not then born) and that 
he — not to rely upon his being such, because we 
would rather choose for our successor a stranger worthy 
thereof, than an unworthy son; that we would not 
leave our empire to such a successor, who would ruin 
and destroy what we have, by God’s assistance, esta- 
blished, and tarnish the glory and honour of the Rus- 
sian nation, for the acquiring of which we had sacrificed 
our ease and our health, and willingly exposed our 
life on several occasions ; besides, that the fear of God’s 





by caresses and gentle means, sometimes by repri- 
mands, sometimes by paternal corrections. We have 
more than once taken him with us into our army and 
the field, that he might be instructed in the art of war, 
as one of the chief sciences for the defence of his 
country ; guarding him, at the same time, from all 
hazard of the succession, though we exposed ourself 
to manifest perils and dangers. We have at other 
times left him at Moscow, putting into his hands a sort 
of regency in the empire, in order to form him in the 
art of government, and that he might learn how to reign 
after us. We have likewise sent him into foreign coun- 
tries, in hopes and expectation, that seeing in his tra- 
vels governments so well regulated, this would excite 
in him some emulation, and an inclination to apply 
himself to do well. But all our care has been fruit- 
less, and like the seed of the doctrine fallen upon a 
rock ; for he has not only refused to follow that which 
is good, but even is come to hate it, without showing 
any inclination, or disposition, either for military or 
political affairs ; hourly and continually conversing 
with base and disorderly persons, whose morals are 
rude and abominable. As we were resolved to en- 
deavour, by all imaginable means, to reclaim him 
from that diserderly course, and inspire him with an in- 
clination to converse with persons of virtue and ho- 
nour ; we exhorted him to choose a consort amongst the 
chief foreign houses, as is usual in other countries, and 
hath been practised by our ancestors, the czars of Rus- 
sia, who have contracted alliances by marriages with 
other sovereign houses, and we have left him at liberty 
to make a choice. He declared his inclination for the 
princess, granddaughter of the duke of Wolfenbuttle, 
then reigning, sister-in-law to his imperial majesty the 
emperor of the Romans, now reigning, and cousin to 
the king of Great Britain; and having desired us to 
procure him that alliance, and permit him to marry 
that princess, we readily consented thereunto, without 
any regard to the great expense which was necessarily 
occasioned by that marriage ; but, after its consumma- 
tion we found ourselves disappointed of the hopes we 
had, that the change in the condition of our son would 
produce good fruits,.and change in his bad inclinations ; 


J t would not permit us to leave the govern. 
ment of such vast territories in the hands of one whose 
insufficiency and unworthiness we were not ignorant 
of. In short, we exhorted him in the most pressin; 

terms we could make use of, to behave himself wit 

discretion, and gave him time to repent and return to 
hisduty. His answer to these remonstrances was, that 
he acknowledged himself guilty in all these points ; 
but alleged the weakness of his parts and genius, 
which did not permit him to apply himself to the sci- 
ences, and other functions recommended to him: he 
owned himself incapable of our succession and de- 
sired us to discharge him from the same. Neverthe- 
less, we continued to exhort him with a paternal affec- 
tion, and joining menaces to our exhortations; we for 
got nothing to bring him back the right way. The 
operations of the war having obliged us to repair to 
Denmark, we left him at Petersburg, to give him time 
to return to his duty, and amend his ways ; and, after- 
wards, upon the repeated advices we received of the 
continuance of his disorderly life, we sent him orders 
to come to us at ieee, to make the campaign, 
that he might thereby the better form himself, But, 
forgetting the fear and commandments of God, who 
enjoins obedience even to private parents, and much 
more to those who are at the same time sovereigns, 
our paternal cares had no other return than unheard-of 
ingratitude ; for, instead of coming to us as we ordered, 
he withdrew, with large sums of money, and his infa- 
mous concubine, with whom he continued to live in 
a criminal course, and put himself under the protection 
of the emperor, raising against us, his father and his 
lord, numberless calumnies and false reports, as if we 
did persecute him, and intended without cause to de- 
prive ‘him of the succession ; alleging, moreover, that 
even his life was not safe if he continued with us, and 
desired the emperor not only to give him refuge in his 
dominions, but also to protect him against us by force 
of arms. Every one may judge, what shame and dis- 
honour this conduct of our son hath drawn upon us 

and our empire, in the face of the whole world; the 

like instance is hardly to be found in history. The 

emperor, though informed of his excesses, and how he 





for notwithstanding his spouse was, as far as we have 
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had lived with his consort, sister-in-law to his imperial 
majesty, thought fit, however, upon these pressing in- 
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the country, and ‘his ill-behaviour to his wife.— 
“He has even violated the conjugal faith,” saith 


stances, to appoint him a place where he might reside ; 
and he desired farther, that he might be so private 
there, that we might not come to the knowledge of it. 
Meanwhile his long stay having made us fear, out of a 
tender and fatherly affection for him, that some misfor- 
tune had befallen him, we sent persons several ways to 
get intelligence of him, and, after a great deal of trou- 
ble, we were at last informed by the captain of our 
guard, Al der R ff, that he was privately 
kept in an imperial fortress at Tyrol; whereupon we 
wrote a letter, with our own hand, to the emperor, to 
desire that he might be sent back to us: but, notwith- 
standing the emperor acquainted him with our de- 
mands, and exhorted him to return to us, and submit to 
our will, as being his father and lord; yet he alleged, 
with a great many calumnies against us, that he ought 
not to be delivered into our hands, as if we had been his 
enemy, and a tyrant, from whom he had nothing to 
expect but death. In short, he persuaded his imperial 
majesty, instead of sending him back at that time to 
us, to remove him to some remote place in his domi- 
nions, namely, Naples in Italy, and keep him there 
secretly in the castle, under a borrowed name. Never- 
theless, we having notice of the place where he was, 
did thereupon despatch to the emperor our privy-coun- 
sellor, Peter Tolstoy, and the captain of our guard, 
aforesaid, with a most pressing letter, representing how 
unjust it would be to detain our son, contrary to all 
laws, divine and human, according to which private 
parents, and with much more reason those who are be- 
sides invested with a sovereign authority as we are, have 
an unlimited power over their children, independently 
of any other judge; and we set forth on one side, the 
just and affectionate manner with which we had always 
used our son, and, on the other, his disobedience ; re- 
presenting, in the conclusion, the ill es and 
animosities which the refusal of delivering up our son 
to us might occasion, because we would not leave this 
affair in that condition. We, at the same time, ordered 
those we sent with that letter, to make verbal remon- 
strances even in more pressing terms, and to declare 
that we should be obliged to revenge, by all possible 
methods, such detaining our son. We wrote likewise 
a letter to him with our own hand, to represent to him 
the horror and impiety of his conduct, and the enor- 
mity of the crime he had committed against us his 
father, and how God threatened in his laws to punish 
disobedient children with eternal death: we threaten- 
ed him, as a father, with our curses, and, as his lord, 
to declare him a traitor to his country, unless he re- 
turned and obeyed our commands; and gave him as- 
surance, that if he did as we desired, and returned, we 
would pardon his crime. Our envoys, after many so- 
licitations, and the above representation, made by us 
in writing, at last obtained leave of the emperor to go 
and speak to our son, in order to dispose Lies to re- 
turn home. The imperial minister gave them at the 
same time to understand, that our son had informed 
the emperor that we persecuted him, and that his life 
was not safe with us, whereby he moved the emperor’s 
compassion, and induced him to take him into his 
a ; but that the emperor, taking now into 

is consideration our true and solid representations, 
promised to use his utmost endeavours to dispose him 
to return to us ; and would, moreover, declare to him, 
that he could not in justice and equity refuse to de- 
liver him to his father, or have any Sidference with us 
on that account. Our envoys, upon their arrival at 
Naples, having desired to deliver to him our letter, 
written with our hand, sent us word that he did refuse 
to admit them; but that the emperor’s viceroy had 
found means, by inviting him to his house, to present 
them to him afterwards, much against his will. He did 
then, indeed, receive our letter, containing our paternal 
exhortation, and threatening our curse, but without 
showing the least inclination to return ; alleging still 
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the czar in his manifesto, “by giving his affection 
to a prostitute of the most servile and low condi- 


a great many falsities and calumnies againt us, as if, 
by reason of several dangers he had to apprehend 
from us, he could not, nor would not retum; and 
boasting that the emperor had not only promised to 
defend and protect him against us, but even to set him 
upon the throne of Russia against our will, by force 
pe podog Our envoys perceiving this evil disposition, 
tried all imaginable ways to prevail with him to re- 
turn ; they intreated him, they expatiated by turns upon 
the graciousness of our assurances towards him, and 
upon our threats in case of disobedience, and that we 
would even bring him away by force of arms ; they 
declared to him hat the emperor would not enter into 
a war with us on his account, and many other such 
like representations did they make to him. But he 
paid no regard to all this, nor showed any inclination 
to return to us, until the imperial viceroy, convinced 
at last of his obstinacy, told him, in the emperor’s 
name, that he ought to return ; for that his imperial 
majesty could not by any law keep him from us, nor, 
during the present war with Turkey, and also in Italy 
with Spain, embroil himself with us upon his account. 
When he saw how the case stood, fearing he should 
be delivered up to us whether he would or not, he at 
length resolved to return home; and declared his 
mind to our envoys, and to the imperial viceroy: he 
likewise wrote the same thing to us, acknowledging 
himself to be a criminal ond blameworthy. Now, 
although our son, by so long a course of criminal dis- 
obedience against us, his father and lord, for many 
years, and particularly for the dishonour he hath cast 
upon us in the face of the world, by withdrawing 
himself, and raising calumnies against us, as if we 
were an unnatural father, and for opposing his sove- 
reign, hath deserved to be punished with death; yet 
our paternal affection inclines us to have mercy upon 
him, and we therefore pardon his crimes, and exempt 
him from all punishment for the same. But, consi- 
dering his unworthiness, we cannot in conscience 
leave him after us the succession to the throne of Rus- 
sia ; foreseeing that, by his vicious courses, he would 
entirely destroy the glory of our nation and the safety 
of our dominions, which, through God’s assistance, 
we have acquired and established by incessant appli- 
cation ; for it is notorious and known to every one, 
how much it hath cost us, and with what efforts we 
have not only recovered the provinces which the ene- 
my had usurped from our empire, but also conquered 
several considerable towns and countries, and with 
what care we have caused our people to be instructed 
in all sorts of civil and military sciences, to the glory 
and advantage of the nation and empire. Now, as 
we should pity our states and faithful subjects, if, by 
such a successor, we should throw them back into a 
much worse condition than ever they were yet; so, 
by the paternal authority, in virtue of which, by the 
laws of our empire, any of our subjects may disinherit 
a son, and give his succession to such other of his sons 
as he pleases; and, in quality of sovereign prince, in 
consideration of the safety of our dominions, we do 
deprive our said son Alexis, for his crimes and un- 
worthiness, of the succession afier us to the throne of 
Russia, even though there should not remain one sin- 
gle person of our family after us. And we do con- 
stitute and declare successor to the said throne after 
us, our second son Peter, though yet very young. hav- 
ing no successor that his older. We lay upon our said 
son Alexis our paternal curse, if ever at any time he 
pretends to or reclaims the said succession ; and we 
desire our faithful subjects, whether ecclesiastics or 
seculars, of all ranks and conditions, and the whole 
Russian nation, in conformity to this constitution and 
our will, té acknowledg ider our said son 
Peter, appointed by our constitution to confirm the 
whole by oath, before the holy altar, upon the holy 
gospel, kissing the cross ; and all those shall ever, 
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tion, during the life-time of his lawful spouse.” 
It is certain that Peter himself had repudiated his 
own wife in favour of a captive, but that captive 
was a person of exemplary merit, and the czar 
had just cause for discontent against his wife, 
who was at the same time his subject. ‘The czaro- 
witz, on the contrary, had abandoned his princess 
for a young woman hardly known to any one, 
and who had no other merit but that of personal 
charms. So far there appears some errors of a 
young man, which a parent ought to reprimand 
in secret, and which he might have pardoned. 

The czar, in his manifesto, next reproaches his 
son with his flight to Vienna, and his having put 
himself under the emperor’s protection ; and adds, 
that he had calumniated his father, by telling the 
emperor that he was persecuted by him ; and that 
he had compelled him to renounce the succession ; 
and, lastly, that he had made intercession with the 
emperor to assist him with an armed force. 

Here it immediately occurs, that the emperor 
could not, with any propriety, have entered into a 
war with theczar on such an occasion ; nor could 
he have interposed otherwise between an incens- 
ed father and a disobedient son, than by his good 
offices to promote a reconciliation. Accordingly 
we find that Charles VI. contented himself with 
giving a temporary asylum to the fugitive prince, 
and readily sent him back on the first requisition 
of the czar, in consequence of being informed of 
the place his son had chosen for his retreat. 

Peter adds, in this terrible piece, that Alexis had 
persuaded the emperor, that he went in danger 
of his life if he returned back to Russia. Surely 
it was in some measure justifying these complaints 
of the prince, to condemn him to death at his return, 
and especially after so solemn a promise to par- 
don him ; but we shall see, in the course of this 
history, the cause which afterwards moved the 
ezar to denounce this ever-memorable sentence. 
For the present let us turn our eyes upon an ab- 
solute prince, pleading against his son before an 
august assembly.— 

“Tn this manner,” says he, “ has our son re- 
turned ; and although, by his withdrawing him- 
self and raising calumnies against us, he has de- 
served to be punished with death, yet, out of our 
paternal affection we pardon his crimes; but, 
considering his unworthiness, and the series of his 
irregular conduct, we cannot in conscience leave 
him the succession to the throne of Russia ; fore- 
seeing that, by his vicious courses, he would, after 
our decease, entirely destroy the glory of our na- 


at any time, oppose this our will, and who, from this 
day forward, shall dare to consider our son Alexis as 
successor, or to assist him for that purpose, declare 
them traitors to us and their country. And we have 
ordered that these presents shall be every where pub- 
lished and promulgated, to the end that no person 
may pretend ignorance.—Given at Moscow, the third 
of February, 1718, Signed with our hand, and sealed 


with our seal, 
“ PETER,” 
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tion, and the safety of our dominions, which we 
have recovered from the enemy. 

“Now, as we should pity our states and our 
faithful subjects, if, by such a successor, we should 
throw them back into a much worse condition 
than ever they were yet ; so, by the paternal au. 
thority, and, in quality of sovereign prince, in con- 
sideration of the safety of our dominions, we do 
deprive our said son Alexis, for his crimes and 
unworthiness, of the succession after us to our 
throne of Russia, even though there should not 
remain one single person of our family after us. 

“ And we do constitute and declare successor 
to the said throne after us, our second son, Peter,* 
though yet very young, having no successor titst 
is older, 

“ We lay upon our said son Alexis our pater- 
nal curse, if ever at any time he pretends to, or re. 
claims, the said succession. 

“ And we desire our faithful subjects, whether 
ecclesiastics or seculars, of all ranks and condi- 
tions, and the whole Russian nation, in conformity 
to this constitution and our will, to acknowledge 
and consider our son Peter, appointed by us to 
succeed, as lawful successor, and agreeably to this 
our constitution, to confirm the whole by oath be- 
fore the holy altar, upon the holy gospel, kissing 
the cross. 

* And all those who shall ever at any time op- 
pose this our will, and who, from this day for- 
ward, shall dare to consider our son Alexis as 
successor, or assist him for that purpose, declare’ 
them traitors to us and our country. And we have 
ordered that these presents shall be every where 
published and promulgated, to the end that no 
person may pretend ignorance.” 

It would seem that this declaration had been 
prepared beforehand for the occasion, or that it 
had been drawn up with astonishing despatch ; 
for the czarowitz did not return to Moscow till 
the 13th of February, and his renunciation in 
favour of the empress Catherine’s son is dated 
the 14th. 

The prince on his part signed his renunciation, 
whereby he acknowledges his exclusion to be 
just, as having merited it by his own fault and 
unworthiness ; “ And I do hereby swear,” adds 
he, “in presence of God Almighty in the holy 
trinity, to submit in all things to my father’s 
will,” &e. 

These instruments being signed, the czar went 
in procession to the cathedral, where they were 
read a second time, when the whole body of clergy 
signed their approbation with their seals at the 
bottom, to a copy prepared for that purpose.t No 


* This was the son of the empress Catherine, who 
died April 15, 1719. 

t At the same time confirming it by an oath, the 
form of which was as follows: “ I swear before Al- 
mighty God, and upon his holy gospel, that whereas 
our most gracious sovereign, the czar Peter Alexiowitz, 
has caused circular letters to he published through his 
empire, to notify that he has thought fit to exclude his 
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prince was ever disinherited in so authentic a man- 
ner. There are many states in which an act of 
this kind would be of no validity ; but in Russia, 
as in ancient Rome, every father has a power of 
depriving his son of his succession, and this pow- 
er was still stronger in a sovereign than in a pri- 
vate subject, and especially in such a sovereign as 
Peter. 
But, nevertheless, it was to be apprehended 
that those who had encouraged the prince in his 
opposition to his father’s will, and had advised 
him to withdraw himself from his court, might one 
day endeavour to set aside a renunciation which 
had been procured by force, and restore to the 
eldest son that crown which had been violently 
snatched from him to place on the head of a 
younger brother by a second marriage. In this 
case it was easy to foresee a civil war, and a total 
subversion of all the great and useful projects 
which Peter had so much laboured to establish ; 
and therefore the present matter in question was 
to determine between the welfare of near eighteen 
millions of souls (which was nearly the number 
which the empire of Russia contained at that 
time) and the interests of a single person incapa- 
ble of governing. Hence it became necessary to 
find out those who were disaffected, and accord- 
ingly the czar a second time threatened his son 
with the most fatal consequences if he concealed 
any thing : and the prince was obliged to under- 
go a juridical examination by his father, and after- 
wards by the commissioners appointed for that 
purpose. 

One principal article of the charge brought 
against him, and that which served chiefly to his 
condemnation, was, a letter from one Beyer, the 
emperor’s resident at the court of Russia, dated at 
Petersburg, after the flight of the prince. This 
letter makes mention of a mutiny in the Russian 
army then assembled at Mecklenbourg, and that 
several officers talked of clapping up Catherine and 
her son in the prison where the late empress, 
whom Peter had repudiated, was then confined, 
and of placing the czarowitz on the throne as soon 
as he could be found out and brought back. ‘These 
idle projects fell to the ground of themselves, and 
there was not the least appearance that Alexis 
had ever countenanced them. The whole was 
only a piece of news related by a foreigner ; the 
son, prince Alexis Petrewitz, from the throne of Rus- 
sia, and to appoint for his successor to the crown his 
second son, the prince royal Peter Petrowitz ; I do 
acknowledge this order and regulation made by his 
majesty in favour of the said prince Peter Petrowitz, 
to be just and lawful, and entirely conform and submit 
myself to the same ; promising always to acknowledge 
the said prince royal Peter Petrowitz for his lawful 
successor, and to stand by him on all occasions ; even 
to the loss of my life, against all such as shall presume 
to oppose the said succession ; and that I never will, 
on any pretence whatsoever, assist the prince Alexis 
Petrowitz, nor in any manner whatsoever contribute 
to procure him the succession. And this I solemnly 
promise by my oath on the holy gospel, kissing the holy 





letter itself was not directed to the prince, and he 

had only a copy thereof transmitted him while at 

Vienna. 

But a charge of a more grievous nature appear- 

ed against him, namely, the heads of a letter 

written with his own hand, and which he had sent, 

while at the court of Vienna, to the senators and 

prelates of Russia, in which were the following 

very strong assertions :—“ The continual ill-treat- 

ment which I have suffered without having deserv- 

ed it, have at length obliged me to consult my 

peace and safety by flight. I have narrowly 

escaped being confined in a convent, by those 
who have already served my mother in the same 

manner. Iam now under the protection of a 
great prince, andI beseech you not to abandon me 
in this conjuncture.” 

The expression, in this conjuncture, which 
might be construed into a seditious meaning, ap- 
peared to have been blotted out, and then insert- 
ed again by his own hand, and afterwards blot- 
ted out a second time; which showed it to be the 
action of a young man disturbed in his mind, fol- 
lowing the dictates of his resentment, and repent- 
ing of it at the very instant. There were only 
the copies of these letters found : they were never 
sent to the persons they were designed for, the 
court of Vienna having taken care to stop them ; 





aconvincing proof that the never intended 
to break with the czar, or to assist the son to take 
up arms against his father. 


Several witnesses were brought to confront the 
prince, and one of them, named Afanassief, de- 
posed, that he had formerly heard him speak 
these words,—“T shall mention something to the 
bishops, who will mention it again to the lower 
clergy, and they to the parish priests, and the 
crown will be placed on my head whether I will 
or not.” 

His own mistress, Aphrosyne, was likewise 
brought to give evidence against him. The charge, 
however, was not well supported in all its parts; 
there did not appear to have been any regular 
plan formed, any chain of intrigues, or any thing 
like a conspiration or combination, nor the least 
shadow of preparation for a change in the governe 
ment. The whole affair was that of a son, of a 
depraved and factious disposition, who thought 
himself injured by his father, who fled from him, 
and who wished for his death; but this son was 
heir to the greatest monarchy in our hemisphere, 
and in his situation and place he could not be 
guilty of trivial faults. 

After the accusations of his mistress, another 
witness was brought against him, in relation to the 
former czarina his mother, and the princess Mary 
his sister. He was charged with having consult- 
ed the former in regard to his flight, and of having 
mentioned it to the princess Mary. The bishop 
of Rostow, who was the confidant of all three, 
having been seized, deposed that the two prin- 





Cross thereupon.” 


cesses, who were then shut up in 2 ae had 
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expressed their wishes for a revolution in affairs 
that might restore them their liberty, and had even 
encouraged the prince, by their advice, to with- 
draw himself out of the kingdom. ‘Lhe more na- 
tural their resentment was, the more it was to be 
apprehended. We shall see, at the end of this 
chapter, what kind of a person this bishop of 
Rostow was, and what had been his conduct. 

The czarowitz at first denied several facts of 
this nature which were dlleged against him, and 
by this very behaviour subjected himself to the 
punishment of death, with which his father had 
threatened him, in case he did not make an open 
and sincere confession. 

At last, however, he acknowledged several 
disrespectful expressions against his father, which 
were laid to his charge, but excused himself by 
saying, he had been hurried away by passion and 
drink. 

The czar himself drew up several new interro- 
gations. The fourth ran as follows :— 

“When you found by Beyer’s letter that there 
was a mutiny among the troops in Mecklenbourg, 
you seemed pleased with it; you must certainly 
have had some reason for it? and I imagine you 
would have joined the rebels even during my life- 
time?” 

This was interrogating the prince on the sub- 
ject of his private thoughts, which, though they 
might be revealed to a father, who may by his 
advice correct them, yet might they also with jus- 
tice be concealed from a judge who decides only 
upon acknowledged facts. The private sentiments 
of a man’s heart have nothing to do in a criminal 
process, and the prince was at liberty eitherto deny 
them or disguise them, in such manner as he should 
think best for his own safety, as being under no ob- 
ligation to lay open his heart, and yet we find him 
returning the following answer : “ If the rebels had 
called upon me during your life-time, I do verily be- 
leave I should have joined them, supposing I had 
found them sufficiently strong.” 

[t is hardly conceivable that he could have made 
this reply of himself, and it would be full as ex- 
traordinary, at least according to the custom in 
our part of the world, to condemn a person for con- 
fessing that he might have thought in a certain 
manner in a conjuncture that never happened. 

To this strange confession of his private 
thoughts, which had till then been concealed in 
the bottom of his heart, they added proofs that 
could hardly be admitted as such in a court of jus- 
tice in any other country. 

The prince, sinking under his misfortunes, and 
almost deprived of his senses, studied within 
himself, with all the ingenuity of fear, for what- 
ever could most effectually serve for his destruc- 
tion ; and at length acknowledged, that in pri- 
vate confession to the archpriest James he had 
wished his father dead; and that his confessor 
made answer, “ God will pardon i this wish : 
we all wish the same.” 





The canons of our church do not admit of 
proofs resulting from private confession, inasmuch 
as they are held inviolable secreta*between God 
and the penitent: and both the Greek and Latin 
churches are agreed, that this intimate and secret 
correspondence between a sinner and the Deity are 
beyond the cognizance of a temporal court of justice, 
But here the welfare of a kingdom and a king 
were concerned. The archpriest, being put to 
the torture, confirmed all that the prince had re- 
vealed ; and this trial furnished the unprecedented 
instance of a confessor accused by his penitent, 
and that penitent by his own mistress. To this 
may be added another singular circumstance, 
namely, that the archbishop of Rezan having been 
involved in several accusations on account of hay. 
ing spoken too favourably of the young czarowit, 
in one of his sermons, at the time that his father’s 
resentment first broke out against him; that weak 
prince declared, in his answer to one of the inter. 


rogations, that he had depended on the assistance | 


of that prelate, at the same time that he was at 
the head of the ecclesiastical court, which the 
ezar had consulted in relation to this criminal pro- 
cess against his son, as we shall see in the course 
of this chapter. 

There is another remark to be made in his ex- 
traordinary trial, which we find so very lamely re- 
lated in the absurd History of Peter the Great, by, 
the pretended bojar Nestersuranoy, and that 
is the following: 

Among other answers which the czarowitz, 
Alexis made to the first question put to him by his 
father, he acknowledges that while he was at Vi- 
enna, finding he could not be admitted to see the 
emperor, he applied himself to count Schonborn, the 
high chamberlain, who told him the emperor 
would not abandon him, and that as soon as oe- 
casion should offer, by the death of his father, 
that he would assist him to recover the throne by 
force of arms. ‘Upon which,” adds the prince, 
“T made him the following answer: ‘This is 
what I by no means desire; if the emperor will 
only grant me his protection for the present, I ask 
no more.’” This deposition is plain, natural, and 
carries with it strong marks of the truth; for it 


would have been the height of madness to have * 
asked the emperor for an ‘armed force to dethrone”: 


his father, and noone would have ventured to 
have made such an absurd proposal, either to the 
emperor, prince Eugene, or to the council. This 
deposition bears date in the month of February, 
and four months afterwards, namely, after the 
first of July, and towards the latter end of the pro- 
ceedings against the czarowitz, that prince is 
made to say, in the last answers he delivered in 
writing,— 

“Being unwilling to imitate my father in any 
thing, I endeavoured to secure to myself the suc- 
cession by any means whatever, excepting such 
as were just. I attempted to get it by a foreign 
assistance ; and, hadI succeeded, and that the 
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emperor had fulfilled what he had promised me, to 
replace me on the throne of Russia even by force 
of arms, I would have left nothing undone to have 
got possession of it. For instance, if the emperor 
had demanded of me, in return for his services, a 
body of my own troops to fight for him against 
any power whatever, that might bein arms against 
him, or a large sum of money to defray the charges 
ofa war, I should have readily granted every thing 
that he asked, and should have gratified his 
ministers and generals with magnificent presents. 
I would at my own expense have maintained the 
auxiliary troops he might have furnished to put 
me in possession of the crown; and, in a word, I 
should have thought nothing too much to have ac- 


complished my ends.” 


This answer seems greatly strained, and appears 
as if the unhappy deponent was exerting his utmost 
efforts to appear more culpable than he really was; 
nay, he seems to have spoken absolutely contrary 
totruth in a capital point. He says the emperor 
had promised to procure him the crown by force 
ofarms. This is absolutely false : Schonborn had 
given him hopes that, after the death of his father, 
the emperor might assist him to recover his birth- 
right; but the emperor himself never made him 
any promise. And fastly, the matter in question 
was not if he should take arms against his father, 
but if he should succeed him after his death ? 

By this Jast deposition he declares what he be- 
lieves he should have done, had he been obliged to 
dispute his birthright, which he had not formally 
renounced till after his journey to Vienna and Na- 
ples. Here then we have a second deposition, 
not of any thing he had already done, and the ac- 
tual commission of which would have subjected 
him to the rigorous inquiry of the law, but of what 
he imagines he should have done had occasion 
offered, and which consequently is no subject of 
juridical inquiry. Thus does he twice together 
accuse himself of private thoughts that he might 
have entertained in a future time. The known 
world does not produce an instance of a man tried 
and condemned for vague and inconsequential 
notions that came into his head, and which he ne- 
ver communicated to any one: nor is there a 
court of justice in Europe that will hear a man 
accuse himself of criminal thoughts ; nay, we be- 
lieve that they are not punished by God himself, 
unless accompanied by a fixed resolution to put 
them in practice. 

Tothese natural reflections it may be answered, 
that the czarowitz had given his father a just 
right to punish him, by having withheld the names 
of several of the accomplices of his flight. His par- 
don was promised him only on condition of making 
a full and open confession, which he did not till it 
was too late. Lastly, after so public an affair, it 
was not in human nature that Alexis should ever 
forgive a brother in favour of whom he had been 
disinherited ; therefore, it was thought better to 
punish one guilty person, than to expose a whole 
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nation to danger, and herein the rigour of justice 
and reasons of state acted in concert. 

We must not judge of thé manners and laws of 
one nation by those of others. The czar was pos- 
sessed of the fatal, but incontestable right of pu- 
nishing his son with death, for the single crime of 
having withdrawn himself out of the kingdom 
against his consent ; and he thus explains himself 
in his declaration addressed to the prelates and 
others, who composed the high courts of justice. 
“Though, according to all laws, civil and divine, 
and especially those of this empire, which grant 
an absolute jurisdiction to fathers over their children 
(even fathers in private life) we have a full and 
unlimited power to judge our son for his crimes 
according to our pleasure, without asking the 
advice of any person whatsoever ; yet, as men are 
more liable to prejudice and partiality in their own 
affairs, than in those of others, and as the most 
eminent and expert physicians rely not on their 
own judgment concerning themselves, but call in 
the advice and assistance of others ; so we, under 
the fear of God, and an awful dread of offending 
him, in like manner make known our disease, and 
apply to you for a cure; being apprehensive of 
eternal death, if ignorant perhaps of the nature of 
our distemper, we should attempt to cure our- 
selves: and the rather, as in a solemn appeal to 
Almighty God, I have signed, sworn, and confirm- 
ed a promise of pardon to my son, in case he should 
declare to me the truth. 

“ And though he has violated this promise, by 
concealing the most importait circumstances of 
his rebellious design against us ; yet, that we may 
not in any thing swerve from our obligations, we 
pray you to consider this affair with seriousness 
and attention, and report what punishment he de- 
serves without favour or partiality either to him or 
me; for should you apprehend that he deserves 
but a slight punishment, it will be disagreeable to 
me. I swear to you by the great God and his 
judgments, that you have nothing to fear on this 
head. 

“ Neither let the reflection of your being to pass 
sentence on the son of your prince have any in- 
fluence on you, but administer justice without re- 
spect of persons, and destroy not your own souls 
and mine also, by doing any thing to injure our 
country, or upbraid our consciences in the great 
and terrible day of judgment.” 

The czar afterwards addressed himself to the 
clergy,* by another declaration to the same pur- 


* This declaration to the clergy concluded in this 
manner :—** Though this affair does not fall within the 
verge of the spiritual, but of the civil jurisdiction, and 
we have this day referred it to the imperial decision of 
the secular court, but remembering that passage in the 
word of God, which requires us on such occasions to 
consult the priests and elders of the church, in order 
to know the will of Heaven, and being desirous of re- 
ceiving all possible instructions in a manner of such 
importance, we desire of you, the archbishops, and the 
whole ecclesiastical state, as teachers of the word of 
God, not to pronounce judgment in this case, but to 
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pose; so that every thing was transacted in the 
most authentic manner, and Peter’s behaviour 
through the whole of this affair was so open and 
undisguised, as showed him to be fully satisfied of 
the justice of his cause. 

On the first of July the clergy delivered their 
opinion in writing. In fact, it was their opinion 
only, and not a judgment, which the czar required 
of them. The beginning is deserving the attention 
of all Europe. 

“This affair (say the prelates and the rest of 
the clergy) does in no wise fall within the verge 
of the ecclesiastical court, nor isthe absolute pow- 
er invested in the sovereign of the Russian empire 
subject to the cognizance of his peoplé; but he has 
an unlimited power of acting herein as to him shall 
seem best, without any inferior having a right to 
intermeddle therein.” 

After their preamble they proceed to cite seve- 
ral texts of scripture, particularly Leviticus, where- 
in it is said, “ cursed be he that curseth his father 
or mother ;” and the gospel of St. Matthew, 
which repeats this severe denunciation. And they 
concluded, after several other quotations,f with 
these remarkable words. 


examine and give us your opinion concerning it, ac- 
cording to the sacred oracles, from whom we may be 
best informed what punishment my son deserves, and 
that you will give it us in writing under your hands, 
that being properly instructed ‘herein, we may lay no 
burthen on our conscience, We therefore repose our 
confidence in you, that, as guardians of the divine laws, 
as faithful pastors of the Christian flock, and as well 
affected towards your country, you will act suitable to 

our dignity, conjuring you by that dignity, and the 

oliness of your function, to proceed without fear or 
dissimulation.” ; 

1 Besides the particular passages in holy writ cited 
on this occasion, which were, Levit. xx. 1,9. Deut. 
xxxi, Matt. xx. 1. Mark vii. 9. Rom. i, 28, Ephes. 
vi. 1, those from the constitutions of the empire were 
as follows : “ Ifany person, by any ill design, forms 
any attempt against the health of the czar, or does any 
thing to his prejudice, and is found inclined to execute 
his pernicious designs, let him be put to death, after he 
is convicted thereof.” Stat. 1. “ In like manner, if any 
one, during the reign of his czarian majesty, through a 
desire to reign in the empire of Russia, and put the czar 
to death, shail begin to raise troops with this pernicious 
view ; or if anyone shall form an alliance with the enemies 
of his czarian majesty, or hold a correspondence with 
them, or assist them to arrive at the government, or 
raise any other disorder ; if any one declare it, and the 
truth be found out upon such declaration, let the traitor 
suffer death upon conviction of the treason.” Stat. 2. 
From the military laws the foliowing citations were 
made ; chap. 3, art. 19. “ If any subject raises men, 
and takes up arms against his czarian majesty ; or if 
any person forms a design of taking his majesty prisoner, 
or killing him ; or if he offers any violence to him ; he 
and all his abettors and adherents shall be quartered, 
as guilty oftreason, and their goods confiscated.” To 
which article the following explanation was added : 
* They also shall suffer the same punishment, who, 
ri ges J have not been able to execute their crime, 
shall be convicted of inclination and desire to commit 
it; and likewise, those who shall not have discovered it 
when it came to their knowledge,” chap. 26. art. 37. 
“He who forms a design of committing any treason, 
or any other matter of the like nature, shall be puni 
with the same capital punishments as if he had actually 
executed his design,” 
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“ If his majesty is inclinable to punish the offen. 
der according to his deeds and the measure of hig 
crimes, he has before him the examples in the Old 
Testament ; if, on the other hand, he is inclined 
to show mercy, he has a pattern in our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who receives the prodigal son, when 
returning with a contrite heart, who set free the 
woman taken in adultery, whom the law sentene- 
ed to be stoned to death, and who'prefers merey 
to bunrt-offerings. He has likewise the example 
of David, who spared his son Absalom, who had 
rebelled against and persecuted him, saying to his 
captains, when going forth to the fight, “ Spare 
my son Absalom.” ‘The father was here inelin- 
able to mercy, but divine justice suffered not the 
offender to go unpunished. ’ 


«“ The heart of the czar is in the hands of God ; 


let him take that side to which it shall please the 
Almighty to direct him.” 

This opinion was signed by eight archbishops 
and bishops, four archpriests, and two professors 
of divinity ; and, as we have already observed, 
the metropolitan archbishop of Rezan, the same 
with whom the prince had held a correspondence, 
was the first who signed. 

As soon as the clergy had signed this opinion, 
they presented it to the czar. It is easy to per- 
ceive that this body was desirous of inclining his 
mind to clemency ; and nothing can be more 
beautiful than the contrast between the mercy of 
Jesus Christ, and the rigour of the Jewish law, 
placed before the eyes of a father, who was the 
prosecutor of his own son, 

The same day the czarowitz was again examin- 
ed for the last time, and signed his final confession 
in writing, wherein he acknowledges himself “ to 
have been a bigot in his youthful days, to have 
frequented the company of priests and monks, to 
have drank with them, and to have imbibed from 
their conversations the first impressions of dislike 
tothe duties of his stations, and even to the person 
of his father.” a 

If he made this confession of his own accord, it 
shows that he must have been ignorant of the 
mild advice the body of clergy, whom he thus ac- 
cuses, had lately given his father ; and it isa still 
stronger proof, how great a change the czar had 
wrought in the manners of the clergy of his time, 
who, from a state of the most deplorable ignorance, 
were in so short a time become capable of draw- 
ing up a writing, which for its wisdom and elo- 
quence might have been owned, without a blush, by 
the most illustrious fathers of the church, 

It is in this last confession that the czarowitz 
made that declaration on which we have already 
commented, viz. that he endeavoured to secure to 
himself the succession by any means whatever, 
except such as were just. 

One would imagine, by this last confession, that 
the prince was apprehensive he had not rendered 
himself sufficiently criminal in the eyes of his 
judges, by his former self-accusations, and that, by 
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giving himself the character of a dissembler and a 
bad man, and supposing how he might have act- 
ed had he been the master, he was carefully 
studying how to justify the fatal sentence which 
was about to be pronounced against him, and 
which was done on the 5th of July. This sen- 
tence will be found, at length, at the end of this 
volume ; therefore, we shall only observe in this 
place that it begins, like the opinion of the clergy, 
by declaring, that “it belongs not to subjects to 
take cognizance of such an affair, which depends 
solely on the absolute will of the sovereign, whose 
authority is derived from God alone ;” and then, 
after having set forth the several articles of the 
charge brought against the prince, the judges 
‘express themselves thus : “ What shall we 
think of a rebellious design, almost unparallel- 
ed in history, joined to that of a horrid parricide 
against higa who was his father in a double ca- 
pacity ?” 

Probably these words have been wrong translat- 
ed, from the trial printed by order of the czar ; for 
certainly there have been instances in history of 
much greater rebellions ; and no part of the pro- 
ceedings against the czarowitz discover any de- 
sign in him of killing his father. Perhaps, by the 
‘word parricide, is understood the deposition made 
by the prince, that one day he declared at confes- 
sion, that he had wished for the death of his father. 
But, how can a private declaration of a secret 
thought, under the seal of confession, be a double 
parricide ? 

Be. this as it may, the czarowitz was unani- 
mously condemned to die, but nomention was made 
in the sentence of the manner in which he was to 
suffer. Ofone hundred and forty-four judges, 
there was not one who thought of a lesser punish- 
ment than death. Whereas, an English tract, 
which made a great noise at that time, observes, 
that if such a cause had been brought before an 
English parliament, there would not have been 
One judge. out of one hundred and forty-four, that 
would have inflicted even a penalty. 

There cannot be a stronger proof of the differ- 
ence of timesand places. The consul Manlius 
would have been condemned by the laws of Eng- 
land to lose hie own life for having put his son 
to death ; whereas he was admired and extolled 
for that action by the rigid Romans: but the same 
laws v, ould not punish a prince of Wales for leav- 
ing the kingdom, who, as a peer of the realm, has 
aright to go and come when he pleases.* A 
criminal design, not perpetrated, is not punishable 
by the laws in England { or France, but it is in 
Russia. A continued formal and repeated disobe- 


* M. de Voltaire is mistaken in this point ; for, by 
our laws, no peer ofthe realm can absent himself from 
the service of the parliament during its session, without 
the liberty of the king or the house. 

t This is another mistake ; for itis death by our 
laws to compass or imagine the death of the sove- 
reign, 
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dience of commands would, amongst us, be con- 
sidered only an error in conduct, which ought to 
be suppressed ; but, in Russia, it was judged a ca- 
pital crime in the heir of a great empire, whose 
ruin might have been the consequence of that dis- 
obedience. Lastly, the czarowitz was culpable 
towards the whole nation, by his design of throw- 
ing it back into that state of darkness and igno- 
rance from which his father had so lately deliver- 
ed it. } 

Such was the acknowledged power of the czar, 
that he might put his son to death for disobedience 
tohim, without cousulting any one ; nevertheless, 
he submitted the affair to the judgment of the re- 
presentatives of the nation, so that it was in fact 
the nation itself that passed sentence on the prince ; 
and Peter was so well satisfied with the equity of 
his own conduct, that he voluntarily submitted 
it to the judgment of every other nation, by caus- 
ing the whole proceedings to be printed and trans- 
lated into several languages. 

The law of history would not permit us to dis- 
guise or palliate aught in the relation of this tragic 
event. All Europe was divided in its sentiments, 
whether most to pity a young prince, prosecuted 
by his own father, and condemned to lose his life 
by those who were one day to have been his sub- 
jects; or the father, who thought himself under 
a necessity to sacrifice his own son to the welfare 
of his nation. 

It was asserted in several books, published on 
this subject, that the czar sent to Spain for a copy 
of the proceedings against Don Carlos, who had 
been condemned to death by his father, king 
Charles II. But this is false, inasmuch as Don 
Carlos was never brought to his trial: the conduct 
of Peter I. was totally different from that of Philip. 
The Spanish monarch never made known to the 
world the reasons for which he had confined his 
son, nor in what manner that prince died. He 
wrote letters on this occasion to the pope and the 
empress, which were absolutely contradictory to 
each other. William, prince of Orange, accused 
Philip publicly of having sacrificed his son and 
his wife to his jealousy, and to have behaved 
rather like a jealous and cruel husband, and an 
unnatural and murderous father, than a severe 
and upright judge. Philip suffered this accusation 
against him to pass unanswered: Peter, on the 
contrary, did nothing but in the eye of the world ; 
he openly declared that he preferred his people to 
his own son, submitted his cause to the judgment 
of the principal persons of his kingdom, and made 
the whole world the judge of their proceedings 
and his own. 

‘There was another extraordinary circumstance 
attending this unhappy affair, which was, that the 
empress Catherine, who was hated by the czaro- 
witz, and whom he had publicly threatened with 
the worst of treatment whenever he should mount 
the throne, was not in any way accessary to his 
misfortunes; and was neitner eae ie nor even 
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suspected by any foreign minister residing at the 
court of Russia, of having taken the least step 
against a son-in-law, from whom she had so much 
to fear. It is true, indeed, that no one pretends to 
say she interceded with the czar for his pardon: 
but all the accounts of these times, and especial- 
ly those of the count de Bassevitz, agree, that she 
was greatly affected with his,misfortunes. 

I have now before me the memoirs of a public 
minister in which I find the following words: “I 
was present when the czar told the duke of 
Holstein that the czarina Catherine had begged 
of him to prevent the sentence passed upon the 
ezarowitz being publicly read to that prince. 
‘Content yourself, said she, ‘ with obliging him to 
turn monk ; for this public and formal condem- 
nation of your son will reflect an odium on your 
grandson.’” 

The czar, however, would not hearken to the in- 
tercession of his spouse ; he thought there was a 
necessity to have the sentence publicly read to the 
prince himself, in order that he might have no pre- 
tence left to dispute this solemn act, in which he 
himself acquiesced, and that being dead in law, 
he could never after claim a right to the crown. 

Nevertheless, if, after the death of Peter, a for- 
midable party had arose in favour of Alexis, would 
his being dead in Jaw have prevented him from as- 
cending the throne ? 

The prince then had his sentence read to him ; 
and the memoirs I have just mentioned observe, 
that he fell into a fit on hearing these words: 
“'The laws divine and ecclesiastical, civil and mili- 
tary, condemn to death, without mercy, those 
whose attempts against their father and their so- 
vereign have been fully proved.” These fits, it is 
said, turned to an apoplexy, and it was with great 
difficulty he was recovered at that time. After- 
wards, when he came a little to himself, and in the 
dreadful interval between life and death, he sent 
for his father to come tohim: the czar accordingly 
went, and both father and son burst into a flood of 
tears. The unhappy culprit asked his offended 
parent’s forgiveness, which he gave him publicly : 
then, being in the agonies of death, extreme unc- 
tion was administered to him in the most solemn 
manner, and soon after he expired in the presence 
of the whole court, the day after the fatal sentence 
had been pronounced upon him. His body was 
immediately carried to the cathedral, where it lay 
in state, exposed to public view for four days, after 
which it was interred in the church ef the citadel, 
by the side of his late princess ; the czar and czar- 
ina assisting at the funeral. 

And here I think myself indispensably obliged 
to imitate, in some measure, the conduct of the 
czar ; that is to say, to submit to the judgment of 
the public the several facts which I have related 
with the most scrupulous exactness, and not only 
the facts themselves, but likewise the various re- 
ports which were propagated in relation to them, 
by authors yo first credit. Lamberti, the most 
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impartial of any writer,on this subject, and at the 
same time the most exact, and who has confined 
himself to the simple narrative of the orginal and 
authentic pieces, relating to the affairs of Europe, 
seems in this matter to have departed from that 
impartiality and discernment for which he is so re- 
markable: for he thus expresses himself. 

“The czarina, ever anxious for the fortune of 
her own son, did not suffer the czar to rest till she 
had obliged him to commence the proceedings 
against the czarowitz, and to prosecute that un- 
happy prince to death ; and, what is still more ex. 
traordinary, the czar, after having given him the 
knout (which is a kind 6f torture) with his own 
hand, was himself his executioner, by cutting off 
his head, which was afterwards so artfully joined 
to the body, that the separation could not be per- 
ceived, when it was exposed to public view. Some 
little time afterwards, the ezarina’s son died, to 
the inexpressible regret of her and the czar. This 
latter, who had beheaded his own son, coming 
now to reflect that he had no successor, grew ex- 
tremely ill-tempered. Much about that time also, 
he was informed that his spouse, the czarina, was 
engaged in a secret and criminal correspondence 
with prince Menzikoff. This, joined to the reflee- 
tion that she had been the cause of his putting to 
death with his own hand his eldest son, madehim 
conceive a design to strip her of the imperial ho- 
nours, and shut her up in a convent, in the same 
manner as he had done his first wife, who is still 
living there. It was a custom with the czar to 
keep a kind of diary of his private thoughts in his 
pocket-book, and he had accordingly entered there- 
in a memorandum of this his intention. ‘The 
czarina having found means to gain over to her in- 
terest all the pages of the czar’s bedchamber, one 
of them finding his pocket-book, which he had 
carelessly left on the table, brought it to Catherine, 
who upon reading this memorandum, immediately 
sent for prince Menzikoff, and communicated it to 
him, and, in a day or two afterwards, the czar was 
seized with a violent distemper, of which he died. 
This distemper was attributed to poison, on ac- 
count of its being so sudden and violent, that it 
could not be supposed to proceed from a natural 
cause, and that the horrible act of poisoning was 
but too frequently used in Russia.” 

These accusations, thus handed down by Lam- 
berti, were soon spread throughout Europe; and, 
as there still exist a great number of pieces, both 
in print and manuscript, which may give a sanction 
to the belief of this fact to the latest posterity, I 
think it is my duty to mention, in this place, what 
is come to my knowledge from unexceptionable 
authority. 

In the first place, then, I take it upon me to de- 
clare, that the person who furnished Lamberti with 
this strange anecdote, was in fact a native of Rus- 
sia, but of a foreign extraction, and who himself 
did not reside in that country at the time this event 
happened, having left it several years before. I 
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was formerly acquainted with him; he had been 
in company with Lamberti, at the little town of 
Nyon,* whither that writer had retired, and where 
I myself have often been. This very man declared 
tome, that he had never told this story to Lamberti, 
but in the light of a report, which had been handed 
about at that time. 

This example may suffice to show how easy it 
was in former times, before the art of printing was 
found out, for one man to destroy the reputation of 
another, in the minds of whole nations, by reason 
that manuscript histories were in a few hands only; 
and not exposed to general examination and cen- 
sure, or of the observations of contemporaries, as 
they now are. A single line in Tacitus or Sallust, 
nay, even in the authors of the most fabulous le- 
gends, was enough to render a great prince odious 
to the half of mankind, and to perpetuaté his name 
with infamy to successive generations. 

How was it possible that the czar could have 
beheaded his son with hisown hand, when extreme 
unction was administered to the latter in the pre- 
sence of the whole court ? Was he dead when the 
sacred oil was poured upon his head? When or 
how could this dissevered head have been rejoined 
toits trunk ? It is notorious, that the prince was 
not left alone a single moment, from the first read- 
ing of his sentence to him to the instant of his 
death. 

Besides, this story of the ezar’s having had re- 
course to the sword, acquits him at least of having 
made use of poison. I will allow that it is some- 
what uncorhmon, that a young man in the vigour of 
his days should die of a sudden fright, occasioned 
by hearing the sentence of his own death read to 
him, and especially when it was a sentence that he 
expected; but, after all, physicians will tell us 
that it is not a thing impossible. 

If the czar dispatched his son by poison, as so 
many authors would persuade us, he by that 
means deprived himself of every advantage he 
might expect from this fatal process, in convincing 
all Europe that he had a right to punish every de- 
linquent. He rendered all the reasons for pro- 
nouncing the condemnation of the dzarowitz sus- 
pected ; and, in fact, accused himself. Ifhe was 
desirous of the death of his son, he was in posses. 
sion of full power to have caused the sentence to 
be put in execution : would a man of any prudence 
then, would a sovereign, on whom the eyes of all 
his neighbours were fixed, have taken the base and 
dastardly method of poisoning the person over 
whose devoted head he himself already held the 
sword of justice? Lastly, would he have suffered 
his memory to have been transmitted to posterity 
as an assassin and a poisoner, when he could so 
easily have assumed the character of an upright 
though severe judge ? 

It appears then, from all that has been delivered 

* Or Nions, the capital of Montauban, in i. 


in France, situate on the river Aigues, over which is a 
bridge, said to be a Roman work. 
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on this subject in the preceding pages, that Peter 
was more the king than the parent; and that he 
sacrificed his own son to the sentiments of the 
father and lawgiver of his country, and to the in- 
terest of his people, who, without this wholesome 
severity, were on the verge of relapsing again into 
that state from which h~ had taken them. It is 
evident that he did not sacrifice this son to the am- 
bition of a step-mother, or to the son he had by 
her, since he had often threatened the czarowitz 
to disinherit him before Catherine brought him 
that other son, whose infirm infancy gave signs of 
a speedy death, which actually happened in a very 
short time afterwards. Had Peter taken this im- 
portant step merely to please his wife, he must have 
been a fool, a madman, or a coward; neither of 
which, most certainly, could be laid to his charge. 
But he foresaw what would be the fate of his es- 
tablishments, and of his new-born nation, if he had 
such a successor as would not adopt his views. 
The event has verified.this foresight: the Russian 
empire is become famous and respectable through- 
out Europe, from which it was before entirely se- 
parated ; whereas, had the ezarowitz succeeded to 
the throne, every thing would have been destroyed. 
In fine, when this catastrophe comes to be seri- 
ously considered, the compassionate heart shud- 
ders, and the rigid applauds. 

This great and terrible event is still fresh in the 
memories of mankind ; and it is frequently spok- 
en of as a matter of so much surprise, that it is 
absolutely necessary to examine what contempora- 
ry writers have said of it. One of these hireling 
scribblers, who has taken on him the title of 
historian, speaks thus of it in a work which he 
has dedicated to count Bruhl, prime minister 
to his Polish majesty, whose name indeed may 
seem to give some weight to what he advances. 
‘* Russia was convinced that the czarowitz owed 
his death to poison, which had been given him 
by his mother-in-law.” But this accusation is 
overturned by the declaration which the czar made 
to the duke of Holstein, that the empress Ca- 
therine had advised him to confine his son in a mo- 
nastery. 

With regard to the poison which the empress 
is said to have given afterwards to her husband, 
that story is sufficiently destroyed by the simple 
relation of the affair of the page and pocket-book. 
What man would think of making such a memo- 
randum as this, “I must remember to confine my 
wife in a convent?” Is this a circumstance of so 
trivial a nature, that it must be set down lest it 
should be forgotten? If Catherine had poisoned 
her son-in-law and her husband, she would have 
committed crimes ; whereas, so far from being 
suspected of cruelty, she had a remarkable cha- 
racter for lenity and sweetness of temper. 

It may now be proper to show what was the 
first cause of the behaviour of the czarowitz, of 
his flight, and of his death, and that of his accom- 
plices, who fell by the’ hands of the executioner, 
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It was owing then to mistaken notions in religion, 
and to a superstitious fondness for priests and 
monks. . That this was the real source from 
whence all his misfortunes were derived, is suffi- 
ciently apparent from his own confession, which 
we have already set before the reader, and in par- 
ticular, by that expression of the czar in his letter 
to his unhappy son, “A corrupt priesthood will be 
able to turn you at pleasure.” 

The following is almost word for word the 
manner in which a certain ambassador to the 
court of Russia explains these words.—Several 
ecclesiastics, says he, fond of the ancient barba- 
rous customs, and regretting the authority they 
had lost by the nation having become more civil- 
ized, wished earnestly to see prince Alexis on the 
throne, from whose known disposition they ex- 
pected a return of those days of ignorance and 
superstition which were so dear to them. In the 
number of these was Dozitheus, bishop of Ros- 
tow. This prelate feigned a revelation from St. 
Demetrius, and that the saint had appeared to 
him, and had assured him as from God himself, 
that the czar would not live above three months ; 
that the empress Eudocia, who was then confined 
in the convent of Susdal (and had taken the 
veil under the name of sister Helena) and the 
princess Mary, the czar’s sister, should ascend 
the throne and reign jointly with prince Alexis. 
Eudocia and the princess Mary were weak enough 
to credit this imposture, and were even so per- 
suaded of the truth of the prediction, that the 
former quitted her habit and the convent, and 
throwing aside the name of sister Helena, reas- 
sumed the imperial title and the ancient dress of 
the czarina’s, and caused the name of her rival 
Catherine to be struck out of the form of prayer. 
And when the lady abbess of the convent opposed 
these proceedings, Eudocia answered her haugh- 
tily—That as Peter had punished the Strelitzes 
who had insulted his mother, in like manner 
would prince Alexis punish those who had offered 
an indignity to his.—She caused the abbess to be 
confined to her apartment. An officer named 
Stephen Glebo was introduced into the convent; 
this man Eudocia made use of as the instrument 
of her designs, having previously won him over to 
her interest by heaping favours on him. Glebo 
caused Dozitheus’s prediction to be spread over 
the little town of Susdal, and the neighbourhood 
thereof. But the three months being near expired, 
Eudocia reproached the bishop with the czar’s be- 
ing still alive. “My father’s sins,” answered Do- 
» zitheus, “have been the cause of this; he is still 
fn purgatory, and has acquainted me therewith.” 
Upon this Eudocia caused a thousand masses for 
the dead to be said, Dozitheus assuring her that 
this would not fail of having the desired effect : 
but in about a month afterwards, he came to her 
and told that his father’s head was already out of 
purgatory; ina month afterwards he was freed 
as far as his — so that then he only stuck in 
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purgatory by his feet ; but as soon as they should 
be set free, which was the most difficult part of 
the business, the czar would infallibly die. 

The princess Mary, persuaded by Dozitheus, 
gave herself up to him, on condition that his fa- 
ther should be imiinediately released from purga- 
tory, and the prediction accomplished, and Gilebo 
continued his usual correspondence .with the 
ezarina. ' 

It was chiefly on the faith of these predictions 
that the czarowitz quitted the kingdom, and retired 
into a foreign country, to wait for the death of his 
father. However, the whole scheme was soon dis- 
covered ; Dozitheus and Glebo were seized ; the 


letters of the princess Mary to Dozitheus, and» 


those of sister Helena to Glebo, were read in the 
open senate. In consequence of which, the prin- 
cess Mary was shut up in the fortress of Schussel- 
bourg, and the old czarina removed to another 
convent, where she was kept a close prisoner. 
Dozitheus and Glebo, together with the other ac- 
complices of these idle and superstitious intrigues, 
were put to the torture, as were likewise the con. 
fidents of the czarowitz’s flight. His confessor, 
his preceptor, and the steward of his household, all 
died by the hand of the executioner. 

Such then was the dear and fatal price 
at which Peter the Great purchased the happiness 
of his people, and such were the numberless ob- 
stacles he had to surmount in the midst of a long 
and dangerous war without doors, and an unnatu- 
ral rebellion at home, He saw one half of his fa- 
mily plotting against him, the majority of the 
priesthood obstinately bent to frustrate his de- 
signs, and almost the whole nation fora long time 
opposing its own felicity, of which as yet it was 
not become sensible. He had prejudices to over- 
come, and discontents to sooth. In a word, there 
wanted a new generation formed by his care, who 
would at Jength entertain the proper ideas of hap- 
piness and glory, which their fathers were not able 
to comprehend or support. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


Works and Establishments in 1718, and the 
following years. 


Turovenour the whole of the foregoing dread- 
ful catastrophe, it appeared clearly that Peter had 
acted only as the father of his country, and that 
he considered his people as his family. The pu- 
nishments he had been obliged to inflict on such of 
them, who had endeavoured to obstruct or impede 
the happiness of the rest, were necessary, though 
melancholy sacrifices, made to the general good. 

1718. ° ‘This year, which was the epoch of the 
disinheriting and death of his eldest son, was al- 
so that of the greatest advantage he procured to 
his subjects, by establishing a general police hi- 
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therto unknown, by the introduction or improve- 
ment of manufactures and works of every kind, 
by opening new branches of trade, which now be- 
gan to flourish, and by the construction of canals, 
which joined rivers, seas, and people, that nature 
had separated from each othef. We have here 
none of those striking events which charm com- 
mon readers.; none of those court-intrigues which 
are the food of scandal and malice, nor of those 
great revolutions which amaze the generality of 
mankind; but we behold the real springs of pub- 
lic happiness, which the philosophic eye delights 
to contemplate, 

“He now appointed a lieutenant-general of police 
over the whole empire, who was to hold his court 
at Petersburg, and from thence preserve order 
from one end of the kingdom to the other. Ex- 
travaganee in dress, and the still more dangerous 
extravagance of gaming, were prohibited under 
severe penalties; schools for teaching arith- 
metic, which had been first set on foot in 1716, 
were now established in many towns in Russia. 
The hospitals, which had been begun, were now 
finished, endowed, and filled with proper ob- 


To these we may add the several useful estab- 
lishments which had been projected some time 
hefore, and which were completed a few years 
afterwards. The great towns were now cleared 
of those innumerable swarms of beggars, who 
wilt not follow any other occupation but that of 
importuning those who are more industrious than 
themselves, and who lead a wretched and shame- 
ful life at the expense of others: an abuse too 
much overlooked in other nations. 

Therich were obliged to build regular and hand- 
some houses in Petersburg, agreeable to their 
circumstances, and, by a master-stroke of police, 
the several materials were brought carriage free 
to.the city, by the barks and wagons which re- 
turned empty from the neighbouring provinces. 

Weights and measures were likewise fixed up- 
on an uniform plan, in the same manner as the 
laws. This uniformity, so much, but in vain de- 
sired in states that have for many ages been civi- 
lized, was established in Russia without the least 
difficulty or murmuring ; and yet we fancy that this 
salutary regulation is impracticable amongst us. 

The prices of the necessaries of life were also fix- 
ed. The city of Petersburg was well lighted 
with lamps during the night; a convenience 
which was first introduced in Paris by Louis 
XIV. and to which Rome is still a stranger. 
Pumps were erected for supplying water in cases 
of fire, the streets were well paved, and rails put 
up for the security of foot passengers: in a word, 
every thing was provided that could minister to 
safety, decency, and good order, and to the quick- 
er despatch and convenience of the inland trade 
of the country. Several privileges were granted 
to foreigners, and proper laws enacted to prevent 
the abuse of those privileges. In consequence of 
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these useful and salutary regulations, Petersburg 
and Moscow put on a new face. 

The iron and steel manufactories received addi- 
tional improvements, especially those which the 
czar had founded at about ten miles distance from 
Petersburg, of which he himself was the first su- 
perintendent, and wherein no less than a thousand 
workmen were employed immediately under his 
eye. He went in person to give directions to 
those who farmed the corn-mills, powder-mills, 
and mills for sawing timber, and to the manag- 
ers of the manufactories for cordage and sail- 
cloth, to the brick-makers, slaters, and the cloth- 
weavers. Numbers of workmen in every branch 
came from France to settle under him; these 
were the fruits he reaped from his travels. 

Fe established a board of trade, which was com- 
posed of one half natives, and the other half fo- 
reigners, in order that justice might be equally 
distributed to all artists and workmen. A French- 
man settled a manufactory for making fine look- 
ing-glass at Petersburg, with the assistance of 
prince Menzikoff. Another set up a loom for 
working curious tapestry, after the manner of the 
Gobelins ; and this manufactory still meets with 
great encouragement. A third succeeded in mak- 
ing of gold and silver thread, and the czar ordered 
that no more than four thousand marks of gold or 
silver should be expended in these works in the 
epace of a year; by this means to prevent the too 
great consumption of bullion in the kingdom. 

He gave thirty thousand rubles, that is, about 
one hundred and fifty thousand French livres,* 
together with all the materials and instruments 
necessary for making the several kinds of woollen 
stuffs. By this useful bounty he was enabled to 
clothe all his troops with the cloth made in his own 
country: whereas, before that time, it was pur- 
chased from Berlin and other foreign kingdoms. 

They made as fine linen cloth in Moscow as in- 
Tolland ; and at his death there was in that capi- 
tal and at Jaroslaw no less than fourteen linen and 
hempen manufactories. 

It could certainly never be imagined, at the time 
that silk sold in Europe for its weight in gold, that 
one day there would arise on the banks of the lake 
Ladoga, in the midst of a frozen region, and among 
unfrequented marshes, a magnificent and opulent 
city, where the silks of Persia should be manufac- 
tured in as great perfection as at Ispahan. Peter, 
however, undertook this great phenomenon in 
commerce, and succeeded in the attempt. The 
working of iron mines was carried to their highest 
degree of perfection ; several oth€r mines of gold 
and silver were discovered, and the council of 
mines was appointed to examine and determine, 
whether the working of these would bring in a 
profit adequate to the expense. 

But, to make so many different arts and manu. 
factures flourish, and to establish so many various 


* At twenty-four to the pound sterling. 
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undertakings, it was not alone sufficient to grant 
patents, or to appoint inspectors: it was necessary 
that our great founder should behold all these pass 
under his own eye in their beginnings, and work 
at them with his own hands, in the same manner 
as we have already seen him working at the con- 
struction, the rigging, and the sailing of a ship. 
When canals were to be dug in marshy and almost 
impassable grounds, he was frequently seen at the 
head of the workmen, digging the earth, and car- 
rying it away himself. 

In this same year (1718) ho formed the plan of 
the canal and sluices of Ladoga: this was intend- 
ed to make a communication between the Neva 
and another navigable river, in order for the more 
easy conveyance of merchandise to Petersburg, 
without taking the great circuit of the lake Lado- 
ga, which, on account of the storms that prevailed 
on the coast, was frequently impassable for barks 
or small vessels. Peter levelled the ground him- 
self, and they still preserve the tools which he used 
in digging up and carrying off the earth. The 
whole court followed the example of their sove- 
reign, and persisted in a work, which, at the same 
time, they looked upon as impracticable ; and it 
was finished after his death: for not one of his 
projects, which had been found possible to be 
éffected, was abandoned. 

The great canal of Cronstadt, which is easily 
drained of its waters, and wherein they careen and 
clean the men-of-war, was also begun at the same 
time that he was engaged in the proceedings 
against his son. 

In this year also he built the new city of Ladoga, 
A short time afterwards, he'made the canal which 
joins the Caspian Sea to the gulf of Finland and 
to the ocean. The boats, after sailing up the 
Wolga, came first to the communication of two 
rivers, which he joined for that purpose; from 
thence, by another canal, they enter into the lake 
of [Imen, and then fall into the cana! of Ladoga, 
from whence goods and merchandises may be 
conveyed by sea to all parts of the world. 

In the midst of these labours, which all passed 
under his inspection, he carried his views from 
Kamschatka to the most eastern limits of his em- 
pire, and caused two forts to be built in these re- 
gions, which were so long unknown to the rest of 
the world. Inthe mean time, a body of engineers, 
who were draughted from the marine academy 
established in 1715, were sent to make the tour of 
the empire, in order to form exact charts thereof, 
and lay before mankind the immense extent of 
country which he had civilized and enriched. 





CHAPTER XXXI. 
Of the Trade of Russia. 


Tne Russian trade without doors was ina man- 
ner annihilated before the reign of Peter. He re- 
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stored it anew, after his accession to the throne, 
It is notorious, that the current of tradehas under. 
gone several changes in the world. The south 
part of Russia was, before the time of Tamer: 
the staple of Greece, and even of the Indies ; and 
the Genoese were the principal factors. The Ta. 
nais and the Boristhenes were loaded with the pro. 
ductions of Asia ; but when Tamerlane, towards 
the end of the fourteenth century, had conquered 
the Taurican Chersonesus, afterwards called 
Crimea or Crim Tartary, and when the Turks be. 
came masters of Asoph, this great branch of trade 
was totally destroyed. Peter formed the design 
of reviving it, by getting possession of Asoph; but 
the unfortunate campaign of Pruth wrested this 
city out of his hands, and with it all his views on 
the Black Sea: nevertheless, he had it still in his 
power to open as extensive a road to commié 
through the Caspian Sea. .The English wh 
the end of the fifteenth, and beginning of the six” 
teenth century, had opened a trade to Archangel, 
had endeavoured to do the same likewise by the 
Caspian Sea, but failed in all their attempts for 
this purpose. 

It has been already observed, that the father of 
Peter the Great caused a ship to be built in Hol- 
land, to trade from Astracan to the coast of Per- 
sia. This vessel was burnt by the rebel Stenko- 
razin, which put an immediate stop to any views 
of trading on a fair footing with the Persians 
The Armenians, who are the factors of that part 
of Asia, were received by Peter the Great into 
Astracan ; every thing was obliged to pass through 
their hands, and they reaped all the advantage of 
that trade; as is the case with the Indian traders, 
and the Banians, and with the Turks, as well as 
several nations in Christendom, and the Jews: 
for those who have only one way of living, are 
generally very expert in that art on which they 
depend for a support ; and others pay a voluntary 
tribute to that knowledge in which they know 
themselves deficient. 

Peter had already found a remedy for this incon- 
venience, in the treaty which he made with the 
sophi of Persia, by which all the silk which was 
not used for the manufactories in that kingdom, 
was to be delivered to the Armenians of Astra- 
can, and by them to be transported into Russia. 

The troubles which arose in Persia soon over- 
turned this arrangement ; and, in the course of 
this history, we shall see how the sha, or emperor 
of Persia, Hussien, when persecuted by the re- 
bels, implored the assistance of Peter; and how 
that monarch, after having supported a difficult 
war against the Turks and the Swedes, entered 
Persia, and subjected three of its provinces, But 
to return to the article of trade. 


Of the Trade with China. 


The undertaking of establishing a trade with 
China seemed to promise the greatest advantages. 
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Two vast empires, bordering on each other, and 
each reciprocally possessing what the other stood 
inneed of, seemed to be both under the happy ne- 
cessity of opening an useful correspondence, espe- 
cially after the treaty of peace, so solemnly rati- 
fied between these two empires in the year 1689, 
accordins to our way of reckoning. 

The first foundation of this trade had been laid 
inthe year 1653. There was at that time twocom- 
panies of Siberian and Bukarian families settled in 
Siberia. Their caravans travelled through the 
Calmuck plains ; after that they crossed the de- 
serts of Chinese Tartary, and made a consider- 
able profit by their trade ; but the troubles which 
happened in the country of the Calmucks, and the 
disputes between the Russians and the Chinese, in 
regard to the frontiers, put a stop to this commerce. 

After the peace of 1689, it was natural for the 
two nations to fix on some neutral place, whither 
all the goods should be carried. The Siberians, 
like all other nations, stood more in need of the 
Chinese than these latter did of them; accord- 
ingly permission was asked of the emperor of 
China to send caravans to Pekin, which was 
readily granted. This happened in the beginning 
of the present century. 

Itis worthy of observation, that the emperor 
Camhi had granted permission for a Russian church 
in the suburbs of Pekin ; which church was tobe 
served by Siberian priests, the whole at the em- 
peror’s own expense, who was so indulgent as to 
cause this church to be built for the accommoda- 
tion of several families of eastern Siberia ; some 
of whom had been prisoners before the peace of 
1680, and the others were adventurers from their 
own country, who would not return back again 
after the peace of Niptchou. The agreeable cli- 
mate of Pekin, the obliging manners of the Chi- 
nese, and the ease with which they found a hand- 
some living, determined tWem to spend the rest of 
their days in China. The small Greek church 
could not hecome dangerous to the peace of the 
empire, as those of the Jesuits have been to that 
of other nations ; and moreover, the emperor 
Camhi was a favourer of liberty of conscience. 
Toleration has, in all times, been the established 
custom in Asia, as it was in former times all over 
the world, till the reign of the Roman emperor 
Theodosius I. The Russian families, thus esta- 
blished in China, having intermarried with the na- 
tives, have since quitted the Christian religion, 
but their church still subsists. 

It was stipulated, that this church should be for 
the use of those who come with the Siberian cara- 
vans, to bring furs and other commodities wanted 
at Pekin. The voyage out and home, and the 
stay in the country, generally took up three years, 
Prince Gagarin, governor of Siberia, was twenty 
years at the head of this trade. The caravans 
were sometimes very numerous ; and it was diffi- 
cult to keep the common people, who made the 
greatest — within proper bounds. 
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They passed through the territories of a Laman 
priest, who is a kind of Tartarian sovereign, re- 
sides on the seacoast of Orkon, and has the title of 
Koutoukas: he is the vicar of the grand Lama, 
but has rendered himself independent by making 
some change in the religion of the country, where 
the Indian tenet of metempsychosis is the prevail- 
ing opinion. We cannot find a more apt com- 
parison for this priest, than in the bishops of Lubeck 
and Osnaburg, who have shaken off the dominion 
of the church of Rome. The caravans, in, their 
march, sometimes committed depredations on the 
territories of this Tartarian prelate, as they did 
also in those of the Chinese. This irregular con- 
duct proved an impediment to the trade of those 
parts ; forthe Chinese threatened to shut the en- 
trance into their empire against the Russians, un- 
less a stop was put to these disorders. The trade 
with China was, at that time, very advantageous 
to the Russians, who brought from thence gold, 
silver, and precious stones, in return for their mer- 
chandise. The largest ruby in the world was 
brought out of China to prince Gagarin, who sent 
it to prince Menzikoff , and it is now one of the or- 
naments of the imperial crown. 

The exactions put in practice by prince Ga- 
garin were of great prejudice to that trade, which 
had brought him so much riches ; and, at length, 
they ended in his own destruction; for he wasac- 
cused before the court of justice, established by 
the czar, and sentenced to lose his head a year af- 
ter the condemnation of the czarowitz, and the 
execution of all those who had been his accom- 
plices. 

About the same time, the emperor Camhi per- 
ceiving his healthto decay, and knowing, by ex- 
perience, that the European mathematicians were 
much more learned in their art than those of his 
own nation, thought that the European physicians 
must also have more knowledge than those of 
Pekin, and therefore sent a message to the czar, 
by some ambassadors who were returning from 
China to Petersburg, requesting him to send him 
one of his physicians. There happened at that time 
to be an English surgeon at Petersburg, who offer- 
ed to undertake the journey in that character ; 
and accordingly set out in company with a uew 
ambassador, and one Laurence Lange, who has 
left a description of that journey. This embassy 
was received, and all the expenses of it defrayed 
with great pomp, by Camhi. The surgeon, at 
his arrival, found the emperor in perfect health, 
and gained the reputation of a most skilful phy- 
sician. The caravans who followed this embassy 
made prodigious profits ; but fresh excesses hav- 
ing been committed by this very caravan, the Chi- 
nese were so offended thereat, that they sent back 
Lange, who was at that time resident from the 
czar at the Chinese court, and with him all the 
Russian merchants established there. 

The emperor Camhi dying, his son Yontchin, 
who had as great a share of — and more 
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firmness than his father, and who drove the Je- 
suits out of his empire, as the czar had done from 
Russia in 1718, concluded a treaty with Peter, by 
which the Russian caravans were no more to 
trade on the frontiers of the two empires. ‘There 
are only certain factors, despatched in the name 
of the emperor or the empress of Russia, and 
these have liberty to enter Pekin, where they are 
lodged in a vast house, which the emperor of Chi- 
na formerly assigned for the reception of the en- 
voys from Corea: but itis a considerable time 
since either caravans or factors have been sent 
from Russia thither; so that the trade is now 
in a declining way, but may possibly soon be re- 
vived. 


Of the Trade of Petersburg, and the other Ports of 
the Russian Empire. 


There were at this time above two hundred 
foreign vessels traded to the new capital in the 
space of a year. This trade has continued in- 
creasing, and has frequently brought in five mil- 
lions (French money) to the crown. This was 
greatly more than the interest of the money which 
this establishment had cost. This trade, how- 
ever, greatly diminished that of Archangel, and 
was precisely what the founder desired; for the 
port of Archangel is too dangerous, and at too 
great distance from other ports: besides that, a 
trade which is carried on immediately under the 
eye of an assiduous sovereign, is always the most 
advantageous. ‘That of Livonia continued still on 
the same footing. The trade of Russia in gene- 
ral has proved very successful ; its ports have re- 
ceived from one thousand to twelve hundred ves- 
sels in a year, and Peter discovered the happy ex- 
pedient of joining utility to glory. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
Of the Laws. 


Ir is well known that good laws are scarce, 
and that the due execution of them is still more so. 
The greater the extent of any state, and the 
variety of people of which it is composed, the more 
difficult it is to unite them by the same body of 
laws. The father of czar Peter formed a digest or 
code under the title of Oulogenia, which was actu- 
ally printed, but it by no means answered the end 
intended. 

Peter, in the course of his travels, had collected 
materials for repairing this great structure, which 
was falling to decay in many of itsparts. He 
gathered many useful hints from the governments 
of Denmark, Sweden, England, Germany, and 
France, selecting from each of these different na- 
tions what he thought most suitable to his own. 
There was.a court of boyards or great men, 
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who determined all matters en dernier ressort, 
Rank and birth alone gave a seat in this assembly; 
but the czar thought that knowledge was likewise 
requisite, and therefore this court was dissolved, 

He then instituted a procurator general, assist. 
ed by four assistors, in each of the governments 
of the empire. These were to overlook the con- 
duct of the judges, whose decrees were subject to 
an appeal to the senate which he established.. Each 
of those judges was furnished with a copy of the 
Oulogenia, with additions and neccessary altera- 
tions, until a complete body of laws could be form- 
ed. 

It was forbid to these judges to receive any fees, 
which, however moderate, are always an abusive 
tax on the fortunes and properties of those con- 
cerned in suits of law. The czar also took care 
that the expenses of the court were moderate and 
the decisions speedy. The judges and their clerks 
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treasury, and were not suffered to purchase their 
offices. 

It was in the year 1718, at the very time that 
he was engaged in the process against his son, 
that he made the chief part of these regulations, 
The greatest part of the laws he enacted were 
borrowed from those of the Swedes, and he made 
no difficulty to admit to places in his courts of 
judicature such Swedish prisoners who were well 
versed in the laws of their own country, and who, 
having learned the Russian !anguage, were willing 
to continue in that kingdom. 

The governor of each province and his assistors 
had the cognizance of private causes within such 
government; from them there was an appeal to 
the senate; and if any one, after having been 
condemned by the senate, appealed to the czar 
himself, and such appeal was found unjust, he 
was punished with death: but to migitate the ri- 
gour of this law, the czff created a master of the 
requests, who received the petitions of those who 
had affairs depending in the senate, or in the in- 
ferior courts, concerning which the laws then in 
force were not sufficiently explanatory. 

At length, in 1722, he completed his new code, 
prohibiting all the judges, under pain of death, to 
depart therefrom in their decrees, or toset up their 
own private opinions in place of the general sta- 
tutes. This dreadful ordonnance was publicly fix- 
ed up, and still remains in all the courts of judica- 
ture of the empire. 

He erected every thing anew; there was not, 
even to the common affairs of society, aught but 
what was his work. He regulated the degrees 
between man and man, according to their posts 
and employments, from the admiral and the field- 
marshal to the ensign, without any regard to 
birth. 

Having always in his own mind, and willing to 
imprint it on these of his subjects, that services 
are preferable to pedigree, a certain rank was like- 
wise fixed for the women; and she who took a 
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seat in a public assembly that did not properly be- 
long to her, was obliged to pay a fine. 

By a still more useful regulation, every private 
soldier, on being made an officer, instantly became 
a gentleman; and a nobleman, if his character 
had been impeached in a court of justice, was de- 
graded to a plebeian. 

After the settling of these several laws and re- 
gulations, it happened that the increase of towns, 
wealth, and population in the empire, new under- 
takings, and the creation of new employs, neces- 
satily introduced a multitude of new affairs and 
unforeseen cases, which were all consequences of 
that success which attended the czar in the gene- 
ral reformation of his dominions. 

The empress Elizabeth completed the body of 
laws which her father had begun, in which she 
gave the most lively proofs of that mildness and 
clemency for which she was so justly famed. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
Of Religion. 


Ar this time Peter laboured more than ever to 
reform the clergy. He had abolished the patri- 
archal office, and by this act of LXuthority had ali- 
enated the minds of the ecclesiastics. He was 
determined that the imperial power should be free 
and absolute, and that of the church respected, 
but submissive. His design was, to establish a 
council of religion, which should always subsist, 
but dependent on the sovereign, and that it should 
give no laws to the church, but such as should be 
approved of by the head of the state, of which 
the church was a part. He was assisted,in this 
undertaking by the archbishop of Novogorod, 
named Theophanes Precop, or Pocopowitz, i. e. 
son of Procop. 

This prelate was a person of great learning and 
sagacity : his travels through the different parts of 
Europe had afforded him opportunities of remarks 
on the several abuses which reign amongst them. 
The ezar, who had himself been a witness of the 
same, had this great advantage in forming all his 
regulations, that he was possessed of an unlimit- 
ed power to choose what was useful and reject 
what was dangerous. He laboured, in concert 
with the archbishop, in the years 1718 and 1719, 
to effect his design. He established a perpetual 
synod, to he composed of twelve members, partly 
bishops, and partly archpriests, all to be chosen 
by the sovereign. This college was afterwards 
augmented to fourteen. 

The motives of this establishment were explain- 
ed by the czar in a preliminary discourse. The 
chief and most remarkable of these was, “That 
under the administration of a college of priests, 
there was less danger of troubles and insurrec- 
tions, than under the government of a single head 
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of the church ; because the common people, who 
are always prone to superstition, might, by seeing 
one head of the church, and another of the state, 
be led to believe that they were in fact two differ- 
ent powers.” And hereupon he cites as an ex- 
ample, the divisions which so long subsisted be- 
tween the empire and the papal see, and which 
stained so many kingdoms with blood. 

Peter thought, and openly declared, that the no- 
tion of two powers in a state, founded on the alle- 
gory of the two swords, mentioned in the apostles, 
was absurd and erroneous. 

This court was invested with the ecclesiastical 
power of regulating all penances, and examining 
into the morals and capacity of those nominated 
by the court to bishoprics, to pass judgment en 
dernier ressort in all causes relating to religion, in 
which it was the custom formerly to appeal to the 
patriarch, and also to take cognizance of the 
revenues of monasteries, and the distribution of 
alms. 

The synod had the title of most holy, the same 
which the patriarchs were wont to assume ; and 
in fact the czar seemed to have preserved the pa- 
triarchal dignity, but divided among fourteen mem- 
bers, who were all dependent on the crown, and 
were to take an oath of obedience, which the pa- 
triarchs never did. ‘The members of this holy sy- 
nod, when met in assembly, had the same rank as 
the senators ; but they were, like the senate, all 
dependent on the prince. But neither this new 
form of church administration, nor the ecclesiasti- 
cal code, were in fuil vigour till four years after 
its institution, namely, in 1722. Peter at first in- 
tended that the synod should have the presentation 
of these whom they thought most worthy to fill 
the vacant bishoprics. These were to be nomi- 
nated by the emperor and consecrated by the sy- 
nod. Peter frequently presided in person at the 
assembly. One day that a vacant see was to be 
filled, the synod observed to the emperor, that they 
had none but ignorant persons to present to his 
majesty: “ Well, then,” replied the czar, “ you 
have only to pitch upon the most honest man, he 
will be worth two learned ones.” 

It is to be observed, that the Greek church has 
none of that motley order called secular abbots. 
The petit collet is unknown there, otherwise than 
by the ridiculousness of its character, but by ano- 
ther abuse (28 every thing in this world must be 
subject to abuse) the bishops and prelates are all 
chosen from the monastic orders. The first monks 
were only laymen, partly devotees, and partly fa- 
natics, who retired into the deserts, where they 
were at length gathered together by St. Basil, who 
gave them a body of rules, and then they took 
vows, and were reckoned as the lower order of the 
church, which is the first step to be taken to arise 
at higher dignities. It was this that filled all 
Greece and Asia with monks. Russia was over- 
run with them. They became rich, powerful, and, 
though excessively ignorant, they “= at the ac- 
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cession of Peter to the throne, almost the only 
persons who knew how to write. Of this know- 
ledge they made such an abuse, when struck and 
confounded with the new regulations which Peter 
introduced in all the departments of government, 
that he was obliged in 1703 to issue an edict, 
forbidding the use of pen and ink to the monks 
without an express order from the archimandrite, 
or prior of the convent, who in that case was re- 
sponsible for the behaviour of those to whom he 
granted this indulgence. 

Peter designed to make this a standing law; 
and at first he intended that no one should be ad- 
mitted into any order under fifty years of age ; but 
that appeared too late an age, as the life of man 
being in general so limited, there was not time 
sufficient for such persons to acquire the necessary 
qualifications for being made bishops; and there- 
fore, with the advice of his synod, he placed it at 
thirty years complete, but never under; at the 
same time expressly prohibiting any person exer- 
cising the profession of a soldier, or a husband- 
man, to enter into a convent without an immedi- 
ate order from the emperor or the synod, and to 
admit no married man upon any account, even 
though divorced from his wife; unless that wife 
should at the same time embrace a religious life of 
her own pure will, and that neither of them had 
any children. No personin actual employ under 
government can take the habit, without an express 
order of state for that purpose. Every monk is 
obliged to werk with his own hands at some trade. 
The nuns are never to go without the walls of 
their convent, and at the age of fifty are to receive 
the tonsure, as did the deaconesses of the primitive 
church ; but if, before undergoing that ceremony, 
they have an inclination to marry, they are not 
only allowed, but even exhorted soto do. An ad- 
mirable regulation in a country where population 
is of infinitely greater use than a monastic life. 

Peter was desirous that those unhappy females, 
whom God has destined to people a kingdom, and 
who, by a mistaken devotion, annihilated in clois- 
ters that race of which they would otherwise be- 
come mothers, should at least be of some service 
to society, which they thus injure ; and therefore 
ordered that they should all be employed in some 
handy-works suitable to their sex. The empress 
Catherine took upon herself the care of sending for 
several handicrafts over from Brabant andHolland, 
whom she distributed among these convents, and, 
in a short time they produced several kinds of 
work, which the empress and her ladies always 
wore as a part of their dress. 

There cannot perhaps be any thing conceived 
more prudent than these institutions; but what 
merits the attention of all ages, is the regulation 
which Peter made himself, and which he addressed 
to the synod in 1724. The ancient ecclesiastical 
institution is very learnedly explained, and the in- 
dolence of the monkish life admirably well expos- 
ed ; and he a only recommends an application 
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to labour and industry, but even commands it; 
and that the principal occupation of those people 
should be, to assistand relieve the poor. He like- 
wise orders that sick and infirm soldiers shall be 
quartered in the convents, and that a certain num. 
ber of monks shall be set apart to take care of 
them, and that the most strong and healthy of these 
shali cultivate the lands belonging to those con- 
vents. He orders the same regulations to be ob- 
served in the monasteries for women, and that the 
strongest of these shall take care of the gardens, 
and the rest to wait on the sick or infirm women, 
who shall be brought from the neighbouring coun- 
try into the convents for that purpose. He also 
enters into the minutest details relating to these 
services ; and lastly, he appoints certain monas- 
teries of both sexes for the reception and educa- 
tion of orphans. 

In reading this ordinance of Peter the Great, 
which was published the 31st January, 1724, one 
would imagine it to have been framed by a minis- 
ter of state and a father of the church. 

Almost all the customs in the Russian church 
are different from those of ours. As soon as a 
man is made a sub-deacon, we prohibit him from 
marrying, and he is accounted guilty of sacrilege 
if he proves instrumental to the population of his 
country. On the contrary, when any one has 
taken a sub-deacon’s orders in Russia, heis oblig- 
ed likewise to take a wife, and then may rise to 
the rank of priest, and archpriest ; but he cannot 
be made a bishop unless he is a widower and a 
monk. 

Peter forbid all parish-priests from bringing up 
more than one son to the service of the church, 
unless it was particularly desired by the parish- 
ioners ; and this he did, lest a numerous family 
might in time come to tyrannise over the parish. 
We may perceive in these little circumstances re- 
lating to church-government, that the legislator 
had always the good of the state in view, and that 
he took every precaution to make the clergy pro- 
perly respected, without being dangerous, and that 
they should be neither contemptible nor powerful. 

In those curious memoirs, composed by an of- 
ficer who was a particular favourite of Peter the 
Great, I find the following anecdote: —One day 
a person reading to the czar that number of the 
English Spectator, in which a parallel is drawn 
between him and Lewis XIV. “Ido not think,” 
said Peter, “that I deserve the preference that is 
here given me over that monarch ; but I have been 
fortunate enough to have the superiority over him 
in one essential point, namely, that of having oblig- 
ed my clergy to live in peace and submission ; 
whereas my brother Lewis has suffered himself to 
be ruled by his.” 

A prince, whose days were almost wholly 
spent in the fatigues of war, and his nights in the 
compiling laws for the better government of so 
large an empire, and in directing so many great 
labours, through a space of twothousand leagues, 
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nds it; must stand in need of some hours of amusement. 

: Diversions at that time were neither so noble or 
le like. elegant as they now are, and therefore we must 
vall be not wonder if Peter amused himself with the en- 
1 num. tertainment of the sham conclave, of which men- 
vare of tion has been already made, and other diversions 
these of the same stamp, which were frequently at the 
B Con expense of the Romish church, to which he had 
be ob. a great dislike, and which was very pardonable in 
iat the aprince of the Greek communign, who was de- 
rdens, termined ‘to be master in his own dominions. He 
omen, likewise gave several entertainments of the same 
Coun. kind at the expense of the monks of his own coun- 
also try; but of the ancient monks, whose follies and 
these bigotry he wished to ridicule, while he strove to re- 
onae form the new. 
luca. We have already seen, that previous to his pub- 
lishing his church-laws, he created one of his 
real, fools pope, and celebrated the feast of the sham 
one conclave. This fool, whose name was Iosof, was 
une between eighty or ninety. The czar took it into 

his head to make him marry an old widow of his 
ureh own age, and to have their nuptials publicly solem- 
aS a nized; he caused the invitation to the marriage 
Tom guests to be made by four persons who were re- 
lege markable for stammering. The bride was con- 
his ducted to church by decrepit old men, four of the 
has most bulky men that could be found in Russia 
lig. acted as running footmen. ‘The music was seated 
> to in a wagon drawn by bears, whom they every 
not now and then pricked with goads of iron, and 
da who, by their roaring, formed a full bass, perfectly 
agreeable to the concert in the cart. The mar- 
up ried couple received the benediction in the cathe- 
ch, dral from the hands of a deaf and blind priest, 
sh who, to appear more ridiculous, wore a large pair 
ily of spectacles on his nose. The procession, the 
sh. wedding, the marriage-feast, the undressing and 
re putting to bed of the bride and bridegroom, were 
or all of a piece with the rest of this burlesque cere- 
at mony. 

We may perhaps be apt to look upon this as a 
at trivial and ridiculous entertainment for a great 
1. prince ; but is it more so than our carnival? or to 
- see five or six hundred persons with masks on 
e their faces, and dressed in the most ridiculous 
y manner, skipping and jumping about together, for 
e a whole night, in a large room, without speaking 
a word to eachother ? 


In fine, were the ancient feasts of the fools and 
the ass, and the abbot of the cuckolds, which were 
) formerly celebrated in our churches, much supe- 

rior, or did our comedies of the foolish mother ex- 
hibit marks of a greater genius? 
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The Congress of Aland or Oeland. Death of Charles 
XII. &¢. The Treaty of Nystadt. 
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the whole Russian empire, and the melancholy 
proceedings against his unhappy son, were not 
the only objects which demanded the attention of 
the czar; it was necessary to secure himself with- 
out doors, at the same time that he was settling or- 
der and tranquillity within. The war with Sweden 
was still carried on, though faintly, in hopes of an 
approaching peace. 

It is a known fact, that in the year 1717, cardi- 
nal Alberoni, prime minister to Philip V. of Spain, 
and baron Goertz, who had gained an entire as- 
cendant over the mind of Charles XII. had con- 
certed a project to change the face of affairs in 
Europe, by effecting a reconciliation between this 
last prince and the czar, driving George I. from 
the English throne, and replacing Stanislaus on 
that of Poland, while cardinal Alberoni was to 
procure the regency of France for his master 
Philip. Goertz, as has been already observed, 
had opened his mind on this head to the czar 
himself. Alberoni had began a negotiation with 
prince Kourakin, the czar’s ambassador at, the 
Hague, by means of the Spanish ambassador, 
Baretti Landi, a native of Mantua, who had, like 
the cardinal, quitted his own country to live in 
Spain. 

Thus a set of foreigners were about to overturn 
the general system, for masters under whose do- 
minion they were not born, or rather forthemselves. 
Charles XII. gave in to all these projects, and the 
czar contented himself with examining them in pri- 
vate. Since the year 1716 he made only feeble 
efforts against Sweden, and those rather with a 
view to oblige that kingdom to purchase peace by 
restoring those piaces it had taken in the course 
of the war, than with an intent to crush it alto- 
gether. 

The baron Goertz, ever active and indefatigable 
in his projects, had prevailed on the czar to send 
plenipotentiaries to the island of Oeland to set on 
foot a treaty of peace. Bruce, a Scotchman, and 
grand master of the ordnance in Russia, and the 
famous Osterman, who was afterwards at the 
head of affairs, arrived at the place appointed for 
the congress exactly at the time that the czar- 
owitz was put under arrest at Moscow. Goertz 
and Gillembourg was already there on the part of 
Charles XII. both impatient to bring about a re- 
conciliation between that prince and Peter, and to 
revenge themselves onthe king of England. It 
was an extraordinary circumstance that there 
should be a congress, and no cessation of arms. 
The czar’s fleet still continued cruizing on the 
coast of Sweden, and taking the ships of that 
nation. Peter thought by keeping up hostilities 
to hasten the conclusion of a peace, of which 
he knew the Swedes stood greatly in need, 
and which must prove highly glorious to the con- 
queror. 

Notwithstanding the little hostilities which still 
continued, every thing bespoke the speedy ap- 





proach of peace. The preliminaries began by 
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mutual acts of generosity, which produce stronger 
effects than many handwritings. The czar sent 
back without ransom marshal Erenschild, whom 
he had taken prisoner with his own hands, and 
Charles in return did the same by Trubetskoy and 
Gallowin, who had continued prisoners in Sweden 
ever since the battle of Narva. 

The negotiations now advanced apace, and a 
total change was going to be made in the affairs of 
the North. Goertz proposed to the czar to put 
the duchy of Mecklenbourginto hishands, Duke 
Charles, its sovereign, who had married a daugh- 
ter of czar John, Peter’s elder brother, was at va- 
riance with the nobility of the country, who had 
taken arms against him. And Peter, who looked 
upon that prince as his brother-in-law, had an at- 
my in Mecklenbourg ready to espouse his cause. 
The king of England, elector of Hanever, declar- 
ed on the side of the nobles, Here was another 
opportunity of mortifying the king of England, by 
putting Peter in possession of Mecklenbourg, 
who, being already master of Livonia, would by 
this means, in a short time become more powerful 
in Germany than any of its electors. The duchy 
of Courland was to be given to the duke Meck- 
lenbourg, as an equivalent for his own, together 
with a part of Prussia at the expense of Poland, 
who was to have Stanislaus again for its king. 
Bremen and Verden were to revert to Sweden ; 
but these provinces could not be wrested out of the 
hands of the king of England but by force of arms ; 
accordingly Goertz’ project was (as we have alrea- 
dy said) to effect a firm union between Peter and 
Charles XII. and that not only by the bands of 
peace, but by an offensive alliance, in which case 
they were jointly to send an army into Scotland, 
Charles XII. after having made himself master of 
Norway, was to make a descent on Great Britain, 
and he fondly imagined he should be able to set a 
new sovereign on the throne of those kingdoms, 
after having replaced one of his ewn choosing on 
that of Poland. Cardinal Alberoni promised both 
Peter and Charles to furnish them with subsidies. 
The fali of the king of England would, it was 
supposed, draw with it that of his ally, the regent 
of France, who being thus deprived of all sup- 
port, was to fall a victim te the victorious arms 
of Spain, and the discontent of the French na- 
tion, 

Alberoni and Goertz now thought themselves 
secure of totally overturning the system of Eu- 
rope, when a cannon ball from the bastions of 
Frederickshal in Norway, confounded all their 
mighty: projects. Charles XII. was killed, the 
Spanish fleet was beaten by that of England, 
the conspiracy which had beén formed in France 
was discovered and quelled, Alberoni was driven 
out of Spain, and Goertz was beheaded at Stock- 
holm ; and of all this formidable league, so lately 

made, the czar alone retained his credit, who by 
uot having put himself’ in the power of any one, 
gave law to all his neighbours. 
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At the death of Charles XII. there was a total 
change of measures in Sweden. Charles had 
verned with a despotic power, and his sister Ulrica 
was elected queen on express condition of re. 
nouncing arbitrary government. Charles intend. 
ed to form an alliance with the czar against Eng, 
land and its allies, and the new government of 
Sweden now joined those allies against the 
czar. 

The congress at Oeland, however, was not 
broken up ; but the Swedes, now in league with 
the English, flattered themselves that the fleets of 
that nation sent into the Baltic would procure 
them a more advantageous peace. A body of 
Hanoverian troops entered the domi- 
nions of the duke of Mecklenbourg, Feb. 1716, 
but were soon driven from thence by 
the ezar’s forces. 

Peter likewise had a body of troops in Poland, 
which kept in awe both the party of Augustus, and 
that of Stanislaus ; and as to Sweden, he hada 
fleet always ready, either to make a descent on 
their coasts, or to oblige the Swedish government 
to hasten matters in the congress. This fleet 
consisted of twelve large ships of the line, and 
several lesser ones, besides frigates and galleys, 
The czar served on board this fleet as vice-admi- 
ral, under the command of admiral Apraxin. 

A part of this fleet signalized itself in the be- 
ginning against a Swedish squadron, and, after an 
obstinate engagement, took one ship of the line, , 
and two frigates. Peter, who constantly endea- 
voured by every possible means to encourage 
and improve the navy he had been at so much 
pains to establish, gave, on this occasion, sixty 
thousand F'rench livres* in money among the of- 
ficers of this squadron, with several gold medals, 
besides conferring marks of honour on those who 
principally distinguished themselves. 

About this time also the English fleet under ad- 
miral Norris came up the Baltic, in order to fa- 
vour the Swedes. Peter, who well’ knew how far 
he could depend on his new navy, was not to be 
frightened by the English, but boldly kept the sea, 
and sent to know of the English admiral if he was 
come only asa friend to the Swedes, or as an 
enemy to, Russia? The admiral returned for 
answer, that he had not as yet any positive orders 
from his court on that head: however Peter, not- 
withstanding this equivocal reply, continued to 
keep the sea with his fleet. 

The English fleet, which in fact was come thither 
only to show itself, and thereby induce the czar to 
grant» more favourable conditions of peace to the 
Swedes, went to Copenhagen, and the Russians 
made some descents on the Swedish coast, and 
even in the neighbourhood of Copenhagen, where 
they destroyed some copper mines, 
burnt about fifteen thousand houses, July, 1719. 
and did mischief enough to make the 





* About three thousand vounds sterling. 
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Swedes heartily wish for a speedy conclusion of 
the peace. 

Accordingly the new queen of Sweden pressed 
the renewal of the negotiations ; Osterman him- 
self was sent to Stockholm, and matters con- 
tinued in this situation during the whole of the 
year 1719. 

The following year the prince of Hesse, hus- 
band to the queen of Sweden, and now become 
king in virtue of her having yielded up the sove- 
reign power in his favour, began his reign by send- 
ing a minister to the court of Petersburg, in order 
to hasten the so much desired peace; but the 
war was still carried on in the midst of these ne- 
gotiations. 

The English fleet joined that of the Swedes, 
but did not yet commit any hostilities, as there 
was no open rupture between the courts of Rus- 
sia and England, and admiral Norris even offered 
his master’s mediation towards bringing about a 
peace; but as this offer was made with arms in 
hand, it rather retarded than facilitated the nego- 
tiations. The coasts of Sweden, and those of 
the new Russian provinces in the Baltic, are so 
situated, that the former lay open to every insult, 
while the latter are secured by their difficult ac- 
cess, “T'his was clearly seen when admiral Norris, 
after having thrown off the mask, made a descent 

in conjunction with the Swedish 
June, 1721. fleet on a little island in theprovince 

of Esthonia, called Narguen, which 
belonged to the czar, where they only burnt a pea- 
sant’s house ; but the Russians at the same time 
made a descent near Wasa, and burnt forty-one 
villages, and upwards of one thousand houses, 
and did an infinite deal of damage to the country 
round about. Prince Galitzin boarded and took four 
Swedish frigates, and the English admiral seemed 
to have come only to be spectator of that pitch 
of glory to which: the czar had raised his infant 
navy; for he had but just shown himself in those 
seas, when the Swedish frigates were carried in 
triumph into the harbour of Cronslot before Peters- 
burg.* On this occasion, methinks tie English 
did too much if they came only as mediators, and 
too little if as enemies. 

Nov. 1720. At length the new king of Sweden 
demanded a cessation of arms; and as he found 
the menaces of the English had stood him in no 
stead, he had recourse to the duke of Orleans, the 
French regent ; and this prince, at once an ally 

of Russia and Sweden, had the -ho- 
Feb. 1721. nour of effecting a reconciliation be- 
tween them ; he sent Campredon his 
plenipotentiary to the court of Petersburg, and 
from thence to that of Stockholm. A congress 


* The czar celebrated this victory by a naval trumph 
at Petersburg, caused a gold medal tobe struck to per- 
petuate the glory of the action, presented prince Galit- 
zin with a sword set with diamonds, and distributed a 
large sum of money among the officers and sailors who 
had given such signal proofs of their valour. 





was opened at Nystadt ;* but the ezar would not 
agree to a cessation of arms till matters were on 
the point of being concluded and the plenipoten- 
tiaries ready to sign. He had an army in Finland 
ready to subdue the rest of that province, and his 
fleets were continually threatening the Swedish 
coasts, so that he seemed absolute master of dic- 
tating the terms of peace ; accordingly they sub- 
scribed to whatever he thought fit to demand. 
By this treaty he was to remain in perpetual pos- 
session of all that his arms had conquered, from 
the borders of Courland to the extremity of the 
gulf of Finland, and from thence again of the 
whole extent of the country of Kexholm, and that 
narrow slip of Finland which stretches out to the 
northward of the neighbourhood of Kexholm ; so 
that he remained master of all Livonia, Esthonia, 
Ingria, Carelia, with the country of Wybourg, 
and the neighbouring isles, which secured to him 
the sovereignty of the sea, as likewise of the isles 
of Oesel, Dago, Mona, and several others: the 
whole forming an extent of three thousand leagues 
of country, of unequal breadth, and which alto- 
gether made a large kingdom, that proved the re- 
ward of twenty years immense pains and labour. 

The peace was signed at Nystadt the 10th Sep- 
tember, 1721, N. S. by the Russian minister Os- 
terman, and general Bruce. 

Peter was the more rejoiced at that event, as it 
freed him from the necessity of keeping such 
large armies on the frontiers of Sweden, as also 
from any apprehensions on the part of England 
or of the neighbouring states, and left him at full 
liberty to exert his whole attention to the model- 
ling of his empire, in which he had already made 
so successful a beginning, and to cherish arts and 
commerce, which he had introduced among his 
subjects at the expense of infinite labour and in- 
dustry. 

In the first transports of his satisfaction, we find 
him writing in these terms to his plenipotentiaries ; 
“You have drawn up the treaty as if we ourself 
had dictated and sent it to you to offer the Swedes 
to sign. This glorious event shall be ever present 
to our remembrance.” 

All degrees of people throughout the Russian 
empire, gave proofs of their satisfaction by the 
most extraordinary rejoicings of all kinds, and par- 
ticularly at Petersburg. The triumphal festivals, 
with which the ezar had entertained his people 
during the course of the war, were nothing to 
compare to these rejoicings for the peace, which 
every one hailed with unutterable satisfaction. 
The peace itself was the most glorious of all his 
triumphs ; and what pleased more than all the 
pompous shows on the occasion, was a free par- 
don and general release granted to all prisoners, 
and a general remission of all sums due to the 
royal treasury for taxes throughout the whole 
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empire, to the day of the publication of the 
peace. In consequence of which a multitude of 
unhappy wretches, who had been confined in 
prison, were set at liberty, excepting only those 
guilty of highway-robbery, murder, or treason.* 
It was at this time that the senate decreed Pe- 
ter the titles of Great, Emperor and Father of his 
Country. Count Golofkin, the high chancellor, 
made a speech to the czar in the great cathedral, 
in the name of all the orders of the state, the se- 
nators crying aloud, Long live our emperor and fa- 
ther ! in which acclamations they were joined by 
the united voice of all the people present. The 
ministers of France, Germany, Poland, Denmark, 
and the states-general, waited on him, with their 
congratulations, on the titles lately bestowed on 
him, and formally acknowledged for emperor him 
who had been always publicly known in Holland 
by that title ever since the battleof Pultowa. The 
names of Father, and of Great, were glorious epi- 
thets, which no one in Europe could dispute him ; 
that of Emperor was only an honorary title, given 
by custom to the sovereigns of Germany, as titu- 
lar kings of the Romans ; andit requires time be- 
fore such appellations come to be formally adopted 
by those courts where forms of state and real glory 
are different things. But Peter was in a short 
time after acknowledged emperor by all the states 
of Europe, excepting only that of Poland, which 
was still divided by factions, and the pope, whose 
suffrage was become of very little significance, 
since the court of Rome had lost its credit in pro- 
portion as other nations became more enlightened. 


* Notwithstanding the great rejoicings made on 
this occasion, Peter was no ways inattentive to the af- 
fairs of state ; but held frequent councils thereon: and 
being desirous, as his son Peter Petrowitz was dead, 
to settle the succession on a prince who would follow 
his maxims and prosecute the great designs which 
he had begun for civilizing his people, he ordered 
public notice to be given, on the 23d of February, 
to all his subjects inhabiting the city of Moscow, to re- 
pair the next day to Castle-church ; which they having 
done, printed papers were delivered to them all, sig- 
nifying, “‘ That it was his imperial majesty’s pleasure, 
that every man should swear, and give under his 
hand, that he would not only approve the choice his 
majesty would make of a successor, but acknowledge 
the person he should appoint as emperor and sove- 
reign.” An order was likewise published a few days 
after at Petersburg, requiring the magistrates and all 
persons to subscribe the same declaration; and all the 
— of the empire were commanded, on pain of 

eath and confiscation, to repair to Moscow by the 
latter end of March for that purpose, except those in- 
habiting Astracan, and Siberia, who, living at too 
great a distance, were excused from giving their per- 
sonal attendance, and permitted to subscribe before 
their respective governors. This oath was readily 
taken by all ranks and degrees of the people, who 
were well assured that their emperor would make 
choice of one who was every way worthy of the suc- 
cession, and capable of supporting the dignity intended 
for him: but they were stl in the dark as to the iden- 
tical person, though it was generally believed to be 
prince Nariskin, who was nearly related to the em- 
peror, and allowed to have all the qualities requisite 
for his successor: but a little time showed them, that 
this conjecture was groundless. 
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CHAPTER XXXv. 
Conquests in Persia. 


Tue situation of Russia is such as necessarily 
obliges her to keep up certain connexions with all 
the nations that lie in the fifth degree of north la 
titude. When under a bad administration she 
was a prey by turns to the Tartars, the Swedes, 
and the Poles ; but when governed by a resolute 
and vigorous prince, she became formidable to all 
her neighbours. Peter began his reign by an ad- 
vantageous treaty with the Chinese. He had 
waged war at one and the same time against the 
Swedes and the Turks, and now prepared to lead 
his victorious armies inte Persia. 

At this time Persia began to fall into that de 
plorable state in which we now behold her. Let 
us figure to ourselves the thirty years war in 
Germany, the times of the league, those of the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, and the reigns of 
Charles VI. and of king John in France, the civil 
wars in England, the long and horrible ravages of 
the whole Russian empire by the Tartars, or their 
invasion of China ; and then we shall have some 
slight conception of the miseries under which the 
Persian empire has so long groaned. 

A weak and indolent prince, and a powerful 
and enterprising subject, are sufficient te plungea 
whole nation into such an abyss of disasters’ 
Hussein, sha, shaic, or sophi of Persia, a descend- 
ant of the great sha Abbas, who sat at this time 
on the throne of Persia, had given himself wholly 
up to luxury and effeminacy : his prime minister 
committed acts of the greatest violence and injus- 
tice, which this great prince winked at, and this 
gave rise to forty years’ desolation and bloodshed. 

Persia, like Turkey, has several provinces, all 
governed in a different manner ; she has subjects 
immediately under her dominion, vassals, tribu- 
tary princes, and even nations, to whom the court 
was wont to pay a tribute, under the name of sub- 
sidies ; for instance, the people of Daghestan, 
who inhabit the branches of mount Caucasus, to 
the westward of the Caspian Sea, which was for- 
merly a part of the ancient Albania ; for all nations 
have changed their appellation and their limits, 
These are now called Lesgians, and are moun- 
taineers, who are rather under the protection than 
the dominion of Persia ; to these the government 
paid subsidies for defending the frontiers, 

At the other extremity of the empire, towards the 
Indies, was the prince of Candaliar, who command- 
ed a kind of martial militia, called Aghwans. This 
prince of Candahar was a vassal of the Persian, as 
the hospodars of Walachia and Moldavia are of 
the Turkish empire: this vassalage was not 
hereditary, but exactly the same with the ancient 
feudal tenures established throughout Europe, by 
that race of Tartars who overthrew the Roman 
empire. ‘The Aghwan militia, of which the prince 


* of Candahar was the head, was the same with the 
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Albanians on the coasts of the Caspian Sea, in the 
neighbourhood of Daghestan, anda mixture of 
Circassians and Georgians, like the ancient Mame- 
jucks who enslaved Egypt. The name of Agh- 
wans is a corruption; ‘Timur, whom we call 
Tamerlane, had led these people into India, and 
they remained settled in the province of Candahar;, 
which sometimes belonged to the Mogul empire, 
and sometimes to that of Persia. It was these 
Aghwans and Lesgians who began the revolution. 

Mir-Weis, or Meriwitz, intendant of the pro- 
vince, whose office was only to collect the tributes, 
assassinated the prince of Candahar, armed the 
militia, and continued master of the province till 
his death, which happened in 1717, His brother 
came quietly to the succession, by paying a slight 
tribute to the Persian court. But the son of Mir- 
Weis, who inherited the ambition of his father, 
assassinated his uncle, and began to erect himself 
intoa conqueror. This young man was called 
Mir-Mahmoud, but he was known in Europe on- 
ly by the name of his father, who bad began the 
rebellion. Mahmoud reinforced his Aghwans, by 
adding to them all the Guebres he could get to- 
gether. ‘These Guebres were an ancient race of 
Persians, who had been dispersed by the caliph 
Omar, and who still continued attached to the re- 
ligion of the Magi (formerly flourished in the reign 
of Cyrus) and were always secret enemies to the 
new Persians. Having assembled his forces, 
Mahmoud marched into the heart of Persia, at the 
head of a hundred thousand men. 

At the same time the Lesgians or Albanians, 


. who, on account of the troublesome times, had 


not received their subsidies from the court of Per- 
sia, came down from their mountains with an 
armed force, so that the flames of civil war were 
lighted up at both ends of the empire, and extended 
themselves even to the capital. 

These Lesgians ravaged all that country, which 
stretches along the western borders of the Caspian 
Sea, as far as Derbent, or the Iron Gate. In this 
country is situated the city of Shamache, about 
fifteen leagues distant from the sea, and is said to 
have been the ancient residence of Cyrus, and by 
the Greeks called Cyropolis, for we know nothing 
of the situation or names of these countries, but 
what we have from the Greeks ; but as the Per- 
sians never had a prince called Cyrus, much less 
had they any city called Cyropolis. It is much 
in the same manner that the Jews, who commenced 
authors when they were settled in Alexandria, 
framed a notion of a city called Scythopolis, which, 
said they, was built by the Scythians in the neigh- 
bourhood of Judea, as if either Scythians or an- 
cient Jews could have given Greek names to their 
towns. 

The city of Shamache was very rich. The Ar- 
menians, who inhabit in the neighbourhood of this 
part of the Persian empire, carried on an immense 
traffic there, and Peter had lately established a 
company of Russian merchants at his own expense, 
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which company became very flourishing. The 
Leggians made themselves masters of this city by 
surprise, plundered it, and put to death all the Rus- 
sians who traded there under the protection of 
shah Hussein, after having stripped all their ware- 
houses. The loss on this occasion was said to 
amount to four millions of rubles. 

Peter upon this sent to demand satisfaction of 
the emperor Hussein, who was then disputing the 
throne with the rebel Mahmoud, who had usurped 
it, and likewise of Mahmoud himself. ‘The for- 
mer of these was willing to do the czar justice, the 
other refused it ; Peter therefore resolved to right 
himself, and take advantage of the distractions in 
the Persian empire. 

Mir Mahmoud still pushed his conquests in 
Persia. The sophi hearing that the emperor of 
Russia was preparing to enter the Caspian Sea, 
in order to revenge the murder of his subjects at 
Shamache, made private application to him, by the 
means of an Armenian, to take upon him at the 
same time the defence of Persia. 

Peter had for a considerable time formed a pro- 


ject to make himself master of the Caspian Sea, 


by means of a powerful naval force, and to turn 
the tide of cominerce from Persia and a part of 
India through his own dominions. He had caused 
several parts of this sea to be sounded, the coasts 
to be surveyed, and exact charts made of the 
whole. He then set sail for the coast of Persia 
the 15th day of May, 1722. Catherine accompa- 
nied him in this voyage, as she had done in the 
former. They sailed down the Wolga as far as 
the city of Astracan. From thence he hastened 
to forward the canals which were to join the Cas- 
pian, the Baltic, and the Euxine seas, a work which 
has been since executed in part under the reign of 
his grandson. 

While he was directing these works, the ne- 
cessary provisions for his expedition were arrived 
in the Caspian Sea. He was to take with him 
twenty-two thousand foot, nine thousand dragoons, 
fifteen thousand cossacks, and three thousand sea- 
men, who were to work the ships, and occasion- 
ally assist the soldiery in making descents on the 
coast. The horse were to march over land through 
deserts where there was frequently no water to be 
had, and afterwards to pass over the mountains of 
Caucasus, where three hundred men are sufficient 
to stop the progress of a whole army: but the dis- 
tracted condition in which Persia then was, war- 
ranted the most hazardous enterprises, 

The czar sailed about a hundred leagues to the 
southward of Astracan, till he came to the little 
town of Andrewhoff. It may appear extraordinary 
to hear of the name of Andrew on the coasts of 
the Hyrcanian Sea; but some Georgians, who 
were formerly a sect of Christians, had built this 
town, which the Persians afterwards fortified ; 
but it fell an easy prey to the czar’s arms. From 
thence he continued advancing by land into the 
province of Daghestan, and soeue’ wanes to 
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be circulated in the Turkish and Persian lan- 
guages.* It was necessary to keep fair with the Ot- 
toman Porte, who reckoned among its subjects, not 
only the Circassians and Georgians, who border 
upon this country, but also several powerful vas- 
sals, who had of late put themselves under the 
protection of the grand seignior. 

Among others there was one very powerful, 
named Mahmoud d’Utmich, who took the title of 
sultan, and had the courage to attack the czar’s 
troops, by which he was totally defeated, and the 
story says, that his whole country was made a 
bonfire on the occasion. 

Sept. 14, 1722. Ina short time afterwards Pe- 
ter arrived at the city of Derbent, by the Persians 
and Turks called Demer Capi, that is, the [ron 
Gate, and so named from having formerly had an 
iron gate at the south entrance. The city is long 
and narrow, its upper part joins toa rocky branch 
of Mount Caucasus, and the walls of the lower 
part are washed by the sea, which in violent storms 
make a breach over them. These walls might 
pass for one of the wonders of antiquity, being 
forty feet in height and six in breadth, defended 
with square towers at thedistance of every fifty 
feet. ‘The whole work seems one uniform piece, 
and is built of a sort of brown freestone mixed 
with pounded shells, which served as mortar, so 
that the whole forms a mass harder than marble. 
The city lies open from the sea, but that part of it 
next the land appears impregnable. There are still 
some ruins of an old wall like that of China, which 
must have been built in the earliest times of anti- 
quity, and stretched from the borders of the Cas- 
pian Sea to the Pontus Euxinus; and this was 
probably a rampart raised by the ancient kings of 
Persia against those swarms of barbarian herds 
which dwelt between these two seas, 

According to the Persian tradition, the city of 
Derbent was partly repaired and fortified by Alex- 
ander the Great. Arrian and Quintus Curtius 
tell us that Alexander absolutely rebuilt this city. 
They say indeed that it was on the banks of the 
Tanais or Don, but then in their time the Greeks 
gave the name of Tanais to the river Cyrus, 
which runs by the city. It would be a contradic- 
tion to suppose that Alexander should build a 
harbour in the Caspian Sea, on a river that opens 
into the Black Sea. 

There were formerly three or four other ports in 
different parts of the Caspian Sea, all which 
were probably built with the same view; for the 


* These he published and distributed along the bor- 
ders of the Caspian Sea, therein declaring—That he 
came not upon the frontiers of Persia with an intention 
of reducing any of the provinces of that kingdom to 
his obedience, but only to maintain the lawful posses- 
sor of them on his throne, and to defend him power- 
fully, together with his faithful subjects, against the 
tyranny of Mir Mahmoud, and to obtain satisfaction 
from him and his Tartars, for the robberies and mis- 
chiefs which they had committed in the Russian em- 


pire. 
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several nations inhabiting to the west, east, and 
north of that sea, have in all times been barbar. 
rians, who had rendered themselves formidable to 
the rest of the world, and from hence principally 
issued those swarms of conquerors who subjected 
Asia and Europe. 

And here I must beg leave to remark, how 
much pleasure authors in all.ages have taken to 
impose upon mankind, and how much they have 
preferred a vain show of eloquence to matter of 
fact. Quintus Curtius puts into the mouths of 
Scythians an admirable speech, full of moderation 
and philosophy, as if the Tartars of those regions 
had been all so many sages, and that Alexander 
nad not been the general nominated by the Greeks 
against the king of Persia, sovereign of the greatest 
part of southern Scythia and the Indies. Other 
rhetoricians, thinking to imitate Quintus Curtius, 
have studied to make us look upon those savages of 
Caucasus and its dreary deserts, who lived wholly 
upon rapine and bloodshed, as the people in the 
world most remarkable for austere virtue and jus 
tice, and have painted Alexander, the avenger of 
Greece, and the conqueror of those who would 
have enslaved him and his country, as a public 
robber, who had ravaged the world without jus- 
lice or reason. 

Such writers do not consider that these Tartars 
were never other than destroyers, and that Alex. 
ander built towns in the very country which they 
inhabited ; and in this respect | may venture to 
compare Peter the Great to Alexander ; like him 
he was assiduous and indefatigab‘e in his pur- 
suits, a lover and friend of the useful arts ; he aur- 
passed him as a lawgiver, and like him endea- 
voured to change the tide of commerce in the 
world, and built and repaired at least as many 
towns as that celebrated hero of antiquity. 

On the approach of the Russian army the go- 
vernor of Derbent resolved not to sustain a siege, 
whether he thought he was not able to defend the 
place, or that he preferred the czar’s protection to 
that of the tyrant Mahmoud ; brought the keys 
of the town and citadel (which were silver) and 
presented them to Peter, whose army peaceably 
entered the city, and then encamped on the sea- 
shore. 

Theusurper, Mahmoud, already master of great 
part of Persia, in vain endeavoured to prevent 
the czar from taking possession of Derbent ; he 
stirred up the neighbouring Tartars, and marched 
into Persia to the relief of the place ; but too late, 
for Derbent was already in the hands of the con- 
queror. 

Peter however was not in a condition to push 
his successes any further at this time. The vessels 
which were bringing him a fresh supply of provi- 
sions, horses, and recruits, had been cast away 
near Astracan, and the season was far spent. He 
therefore returned to Moscow, which he 
entered in triumph ; and after his arrival 
{according to custom) gave a strict ac- 
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count of his expedition to the vice-czar Romada- 
nowski, thus keeping up this extraordinary farce, 
which, says his eulogium, pronounced in the aca- 
demy of sciences at Paris, ought to have been 
performed before all the monarchs of the earth. 

The empire of Persia continued to be divided 
between Hussein and the usurper Mahmoud. 
The first of these thought to find a protector in 
the czar, and the other dreaded him as an aveng- 
er, who was come to snatch the fruits of his re- 
bellion out of his hands. Mahmoud exerted all 
his endeavours to stir up the Ottoman Porte 
against Peter, and for this purpose sent an em- 
bassy to Constantinople, while the princes of 
Daghestan, who were under the protection of the 
grand seignior, and who had been stripped of their 
territories by the victorious army of Peter, cried 
aloud for vengeance. The divan was now alarm- 
ed for the safety of Georgia, which the Turks 
reckon in the number of their dominions. 

The grand seignior was on the point of declar- 
ing war against the czar, but was prevented by the 
courts of Vienna and Paris. The emperor of 


‘Germany at the same time declared, that if Rus- 


sia should be attacked by the Turks, he must be 
obliged to defend it. The marquis de Bonac, the 
French ambassador at Constantinople, made a 
dexterous use of the menaces of the imperial court, 
and at the same time insinuated, that it was con- 
trary to the true interest of the Turkish empire to 
suffer a rebel and an usurper to set the example of 
dethroning sovereigns, and that the ezar had done 
no more than what the grand seignior himself 
ought to have done. 

During these delicate negotiations, Mir Mah- 
moud was advanced to the gates of Derbent, and 
had laid waste all the neighbouring country in or- 
der to cut off all means of subsistence from the 
Russian army. That part of ancient Hyrcania, 
now called Ghilan, was reduced to a desert, and 
the inhabitants threw themselves under the pro- 
téction of the Russians, whom they looked upon 
as their deliverers. 

Inthis they followed the example of the sophi 
himself. ‘That unfortunate prince sent a formal 
embassy to Peter the Great, to request his assist- 
ance ; but the ambassador was hardly departed, 
when the rebel, Mir Mahmoud, seized on Ispahan 
and the person of his master. 

Thamaseb, the son of the dethroned sophi, who 
was taken prisoner, found means to escape out of 
the tyrant’s hands, and got together a body of 
troops, with which he gave the usurper battle. He 
seconded his father’s entreaties to Peter the Great 
for his protection, and sent to the ambassador the 
same instructions which Shah Hussein had given 
him. 

This ambassador, whose name was Ishmael Beg, 
found that his negotiations had proved successful, 
even before he arrived in person ; for, on landing 
at Astracan, he learned that general Matufkin was 
going to set out with fresh recruits to reinforce the 
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army in Daghestan. The city of Baku or Bachu, 
which with the Persians gives to the Caspian Sea 
the name of the Sea of Bachu, was not yet taken. 
The ambassador therefore gave the Russian ge- 
neral a letter for the inhabitants, in which he exhort- 
ed them in his master’s name to submit to the em- 
peror of Russia. The ambassador then proceed- 
ed for Petersburg, and general Matuf- 

kin departed to lay siege to the city of Aug. 1723. 
Bachu. The Persian ambassador arriv- 

ed at the czar’s court the very day that tidings 
were brought of the reduction of that city. 

Baku is situate near Shamachi, but is neither so 
well peopied, nor so rich as the latter. It is chief- 
ly remarkable for the naptha, with which it fur- 
nishes all Persia. Never was treaty so 
speedily concluded as that of Ishmael Sept. 1723. 
Beg. Czar Peter promised to march 
with his forces into Persia, in order to revenge the 
death of his subjects, and to succour Thamaseb 
against the usurper of his crown, and the new so- 
phi in return was to cede to him, not only the 
towns of Bachu and Derbent, but likewise the 
provinces of Guilan, Mazanderan, and Astera- 
bath. 

Ghilan is, as we have already observed, the an- 
cient South Hyrcania ; Mazanderan, which joins 
to it, is the country of the Mardi, or Mardians ; 
and Asterabath borders upon Mazanderan. These 
were the three principal provinces of the ancient 
Median kings; so that Peter beheld himself, by 
the means of arms and treaties, in possession of 
the original kingdom of Cyrus. 

It may not be foreign to our subject to observe, 
that by the articles of this convention, the prices 
of necessaries to be furnished to the army were 
settled. A camel was to cost only sixty franks 
(about twelve rubles) a pound of bread no more 
than five farthings, the same weight of beef about 
six. These prices furnish a convincing proof of 
the plenty he found in these countries, that posses- 
sions in land are of the most intrinsic value, and 
that money, which is only of nominal worth, was 
at that time very scarce. 

Such was the deplorable state to which Persia 
was then reduced, that the unfortunate sophi 
Thamaseb, a wanderer in his own kingdom, and 
flying before the face of the rebel, Mahmoud, who 
had dipped his hands in the blood of his father and 
his brothers, was’ necessitated to entreat the court 
of Russia and the Turkish divan to accept of one 
part of his dominions to preserve for him the 
rest, 

It was agreed then, between czar Peter, sultan 
Achmet III. and the sophi Thamaseb, that the 
first of these should keep the three provinces 
above-named, and that the Porte should have 
Casbin, Tauris, and Erivan, besides what she had 
already taken from the usurper. Thus was this 
noble kingdom dismembered at once by the Rus- 
sians, the Turks, and Persians themselves. 

And now the emperor Peter — be said to 
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extend his dominions from the furthest part of the 
Baltic Sea, beyond the southern limits of the Cas- 
pian. Persia still continued a prey to violations 
and devastations, and its natives, till then opulent 
and polite, were now sunk in poverty and barba- 
rism, while the Russian people had arisen from 
indigence and ignorance to a state of riches and 
learning. One single man, by a resolute and en- 
terprising genius, had brought his country out of 
obscurity ; and another, by his weakness and in- 
dolence, had brought destruction upon his. 
Hitherto we know very little of the private ca- 
lamities which fur so long a time spread desola- 
tion over the face of the Persian empire. It is 
said that shah Hussein was so pusillanimous as 
to place with his own hands the tiara or crown of 
Persia on the head of the usurper Mahmoud, and 
also that this Mahmoud afterwards went mad. 
Thus the lives of so many thousands of men de- 
pend on the caprice of a madman ora fool. They 
add, furthermore, that Mahmoud, in one of his fits 
of frenzy, put to death with his own hand all the 
sons and nephews of the shah Hussein, to the 
number ofa hundred ; and that he caused the 
gospel of St. John to he read upon his head, in 
order to purify himself, and to receive a cure for 
his disorder. ‘These and such like Persian fables 
have been circulated by our monks, and afterwards 
printed in Paris. 

The tyrant, after having murdered his uncle, 
was in his turn put to death by his nephew Eshreff, 
who was as cruel and bloody a tyrantas Mahmoud 
himself, 

Shah Thamaseb still continued imploring the 
assistance of Russia. This Thamaseb or shah 
Thomas, was assisted and afterwards replaced on 
the throne by the famous Kouli Kan, and was 
again dethroned by the same Kouli Kan. 

The revolutions and wars which Russia had 
afterwards to encounter against the ‘Turks, and in 
which she proved victorious, the evacuating the 
three provinces in Persia, which cost Russia more 
to keep them than they were worth, are events 
which do not concern Peter the Great, as they did 
not happen till several years after his death ; it 
may suffice to observe, that he finished his military 
career by adding three provinces to his empire on 
the part next to Persia, after having just before 
added the same number on that side next to Swe- 
den. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Of the Coronation of the Empress Catherine I. and 
the Death of Peter the Great. 


Peres, at his return from his Persian expedi- 
tion, found himself in a better condition than ever 
to be the arbiter of the North. He now openly 
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whose professed enemy he had been for eighteen 

years. He sent for the duke of Holstein, nephew 
to that monarch, to his court, promised him hig 
eldest daughter in marriage, and began to make 
preparations for supporting him in his claims on 
the duchy of Holstein Sleswick, and even engaged 
himself so to do by a treaty of alliance, 
which he concluded with the crown Feb, 1724 
of Sweden. 

He continued the works he had begun all over 
his empire, to the further extremity of Kamtshatka; 
and for the better direction of them, established an 
academy of sciences at Petersburg. The arts began 
now to flourish on every side : manufactures were 
encouraged, the navy was augmented, the army 
well provided, and the laws properly enforced, 
He now enjoyed his glory in full repose ; but was 
desirous of sharing it in a new manner with her 
who, according to his own declaration, by remedy. 
ing the disaster of the campaign of Pruth, had been 
in some measure the instrument of his acquiring 
that glory. 

Accordingly, the coronation of his consort 

Catherine was performed at Moscow, in presence 
of the duchess of Courland, his eldest 
brother’s daughter, and the duke of -May 28, 
Holstein, his intended son-in-law. The 1724, 
declaration which he published on this 
occasion merits attention: he therein cites the 
examples of several Christian princes who had 
placed the crown on the heads of their consorts, as 
likewise those of the heathen emperors, Basilides, 
Justinian, Heraclius, and Leo the philosopher. 
He enumerates the services Catherine had done 
to the state, and in particular in the war against 
the Turks,—“ Where my army,” says he, 
‘“‘ which had been reduced to 22,000 men, had to 
encounter an army above 200,000 strong.” He 
does not say, in this declaration, that the empress 
was to succeed to the crown after his death ; but 
this ceremony, which was altogether new and 
unusual in the Russian empire, was one of those 
means by which he prepared the minds of his sub- 
jects for such an event. Another circumstance 
that might perhaps furnish a stronger reason to 
believe that he destined Catherine to succeed him 
on the throne, was, that he himself marched on 
foot before her the day of her coronation, as cap- 
tain of a new company, which he had created un- 
der the name of the knights of the empress. 

When they arrived at the cathedral, Peter him- 
self placed the crown on her head; and when 
she would have fallen down and embraced her 
knees, he prevented her; and, at their return 
from the church, caused the sceptre and globe to 
be carried before her. The ceremony was alto- 
gether worthy an emperor; for on every public 
occasion Peter showed as much pomp and magni- 
ficence as he did plainness and simplicity in his 
private manner of living, 

Having thus crowned his sponse, he at length 





declared himself the protector of Charles XII 
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determined to give his eldest dauzhter, Anne Pe- 
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, to the empress, “Thus,” said he, “ thou seest I 


trowna, in marriage to the duke of Holstein. 
This princess greatly resembled her father in the 
face, was very majestic, and of a singular beauty. 
She was betrothed to the duke of Holstein on the 
24th of November, 1724, but with very little cere- 
mony. Peter having for some time past found his 
health greatly impaired, and this, together with 
some family uneasiness, that perhaps rather in- 
creased his disorder, which in a short time proved 
fatal, permitted him to have but very little relish 
for feasts or public diversions in this latter part of 
his life. 

*The empress Catherine had at that time a 
young man for the chamberlain of her household, 
whose name was Moens de la Croix, a native of 
Russia, but of Flemish parents, remarkably hand- 
some and genteel. His sister, madame de Bale, 
was bedchamber-woman to the empress, and 
these too had entirely the management of her 
household. Being both accused of having taken 
presents, they were sent to prison, and afterwards 
brought to their trial by express order of the ezar ; 
who, by an edict in the year 1714, had forbidden 
anyone holding a place about court to receive any 
present or other gratuity, on pain of being declar- 
ed infamous, and suffering death; and this pro- 
hibition had been several times renewed. 

The brother and sister were found guilty, and 
received sentence, and all those who had either 
purchased their services or given them any gratui- 
tyin return for the same, were included therein, 
except the duke of Holstein and his minister count 
Bassewitz : as it is probable that the presents made 
by that prince, to those who had a share in bring- 
ing about his marriage with the czar’s daughter, 
were not looked upon in a criminal light. 

Moens was condemned to be beheaded, and 
his sister (who was the empress’s favourite) to 
receive eleven strokes of the knout. The two 
sons of this lady, one of whom was an officer in 
the household and the other a page, were degrad- 
ed, and sent to serve as private soldiers in the ar- 
my in Persia. 

These severities, though they shock our man- 
ners, were perhaps necessary in a country where 
the observance of the laws is to be enforced only 
by the most terrifying rigour. The empress soli- 
cited her favourite’s pardon ; but the czar, offended 
at her application, peremptorily refused her, and, 
in the heat of his passion, seeing a fine looking- 
glass in the apartment, he, with one blow of his 
fist, broke it into a thousand pieces ; and, turning 


can, with one stroke of my hand, reduce this glass 
to its original dust.” Catherine, in a melting accent, 
replied, “ It is true, you have destroyed one of the 
greatest ornaments of your palace, but do you 
think that palace is the more charming for its 
loss?”” This answer appeased the emperor's 
wrath ; but all the favour that Catherine could ob- 
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tain for her bedchamber-woman was, that she 
should receive only five strokes of the knout in- 
stead of eleven. 

[ should not have related this anecdote, had it 
not been attested by a public minister, who was 
eye-witness of the whole transaction, and who, by 
having made presents to the unfortunate brother 
and sister, was perhaps himself one of the princi- 
pal causes of their disgrace and sufferings. It was 
this affair which emboldened those who judge ct 
every thing in the worst light; to spread the report 
that Catherine hastened the death of her husband, 
whose choleric disposition filled her with appre- 
hensions that overweighed the gratitude she owed 
him for the many favours he had heaped upon her. 

These cruel suspicions were confirmed by Cathe- 
rine’s recalling to court her woman of the bed- 
chamber immediately upon the death of the czar, 
and reinstating her in her former influence. Itis 
the duty of an historian to relate the public reports 
which have been circulated in all times in states, 
on the decease of princes who have been snatched 
away by a premature death, as if nature was not 
alone sufficient to put a period to the existence of 
a crowned head as well as that of a beggar: but 
it is likewise the duty of a historian to show how 
far such reports were rashly or unjustly formed. 

There is an immense distance between the mo- 

mentary discontent which may arise from the mo- 
rose or harsh behaviour of a husband, and the 
desperate resolution of poisoning that husband, 
who is at the same time our sovereign and bene- 
factor in the highest degree. The danger attending 
such a design would have been as great as it was 
criminal. Catherine had at that time a powerful 
party against her, who espoused the cause of the 
son of the deceased czarowitz. Nevertheless, 
neither that faction, nor any one person about the 
court, once suspected. the czarina; and the vague 
rumours which were spread on this head were 
founded only on the mistaken notions of foreigners, 
who were very imperfectly acquainted with the 
affair, and who chose to indulge the wretched plea- 
sure of accusing of heinous crimes those whom 
they thought interested to commit them. But it 
was even very doubtful whether this was at all 
the case with Catherine. It was far from being 
certain that she was to succeed her husband. She 
had been crowned indeed, but only in the charac- 
ter of wife to the reigning sovereign, and not as 
one who was to enjoy the sovereign authority after 
his death. 

Peter, in his declaration, had only ordered this 
coronation as a matter of ceremony, and not as 
conferrgpg a right of governing. He therein only 
cited the examples of emperors, whe had caused 
their consorts to be crowned, but not of those who 
had conferred on them the royal authority. In 
fine, at the very time of Peter’s illness, several 
persons believed that the princess Anna Petrowna 
would succeed him jointly with her husband, the 








* Memoirs of Bassewitz, 


duke of Holstein, or that the czar would nominate 
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his grandson for his successor; therefore, so far 
from Catherine’s being interested in the death of 
the emperor, she rather seemed concerned in the 
preservation of his life. 

It is undeniable that Peter had, fora considera- 
ble time, been troubled with an abscess in the blad- 
der and a stoppage of urine. ‘The mineral wa- 
ters of Olnitz, and some others, which he had been 
advised to use, had proved of very little service to 
him, and he had found himself growing sensibly 
weaker ever since the beginning of the year 1724. 
His Jabours, from which he would not allow him- 

self any respite, increased his disorder 
Jan. 1725. and hastened his end: his malady be- 

came now more and more desperate ; 
he felt burning pains, which threw him into an 
almost constant delirium.* Whenever he had a 
moment’s interval, he endeavoured to write, but 
he could only scrawl a few lines that were wholly 
unintelligible ; and it was with the greatest diffi- 
culty that the following words, in the Russian lan- 
guage, could be distinguished : —“ Let every thing 
be given to = 4 

He then called for the princess Anna Petrowna, 
in order to dictate to her, but by the time she 
could come to his bed-side, he had lost his speech, 

and fell inte a fit which lasted sixteen 
Death of hours. The empress Catherine did 
Peter the not quit his bed-side for three nights 
Great. together. At length he breathed his 
last in her arms, on the 28th of Jan. 

1725, about four o’clock in'the morning. 

His body was conveyed into the great hall of 
the palace, accompanied by all the imperial family, 
the senate, all the principal personages of state, 
and an innumerable concourse of people. It was 
there exposed on a bed of state, and every one 
was permitted to approach and kiss his hand, till 
the day of his interment, which was on the 10— 
2Qist of March, 1725. 





* MS. memoirs of the count dé Bassewitz. 

t Catherine paid the last duties to her husband’s 
ashes, with a pomp becoming the greatest monarch 
that Russia, or perhaps any other country, had ever 
known ; and though there is no court of Europe where 
splendour and magnificence is carried to a greater 
height on these occasions than in that of Russia, yet 
it may with great truth be said, that she even surpass- 
ed herself in the funeral honours paid to her great Pe- 
ter. She purchased the most precious kinds of marble, 
and employed some of the ablest sculptors of Italy to 
erect a mausoleum to this hero, which might, if possi- 
ble, transmit the remembrance of his great actions to 
the most distant ages. Not satisfied with this, she 
caused a medal to be struck, worthy of the ancients. 
Un one side was represented the bust of the late em- 
peror, and these words—“ Peter the Great, Emperor 
and Sovereign of all Russia, born May 30, 1672.” On 
the reverse was the empress sitting, with the crown on 
her head, the globe and sceptre by her side on a table, 
and before her were a sphere, sea-charts, plans, mathe- 
matical instruments, arms, and a caduceus. At dis- 
tances, in three different places, were represented an 
edifice on the sea-coast, with a platform before it, a 
ship and galley at sea, and the fate emperor in the 
clouds, supported by eternity, looking on the empress, 
and showing her with his right hand all the treasures 
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It has been thought, andit has been asserted iy 
print, that he had appointed his wife Catherine to 
succeed him in the empire by his last will: butthe 
truth is, that he never made any will, or at least 
none that ever appeared ; a most astonishing negli. 
gence in so great a legislator, and a proof that he 
did not think his disorder mortal. 

No one knew, at the time of his death, who 
was to succeed him: he left behind him his grand. 
son Peter, son of the unfortunate Alexis, and hig 
eldest daughter Anna, married to the duke of 
Holstein. There was a considerable faction in 
favour of young Peter; but prince Menzikoff, 
who had never had any other interests than those 
of the empress Catherine, took care to be before- 
hand with all parties and their designs ; and 1¢- 
cordingly, when the czar was upon the point of 
giving up the ghost, he caused the empress to re- 
move into another apartment of the palace, where 
all their friends were assembled ready: he had 


the royal treasures conveyed into the citadel, ang ' 


secured the guards in his interest, as likewise the 
archbishop of Novogorod ; and then they held a 
private council, in presence of the empress Ca- 
therine, and one Macarof, a secretary, in whom 
they could confide, at which the duke of Hol- 
stein’s minister assisted. 


he had left her, with these words, ** Behold what! 
have left you.” In the exergue, “ Deceased 28 Janu. 
ary, 1725.” Several of these medals she ordored to 
be struck in gold, to the weight of fifty ducats, and 
distributed among the foreign ministers, and all the 
grandees of the empire, as a testimony of her respect 
and gratitude to the memory of her late husband, to 
whose generosity she took a pleasure in owning herself 
indebted for her present elevated station, 

Mottley gives us the following as the czar’s epitaph: 


Here lieth, 
All that could die of a man immortal, 
PETER ALEXOWITZ: 
It is almost superfluous to add, 
Great Emperor of Russia! 


. A title, 

Which, instead of adding to his glory, 
Became glorious by his wearing it. 
Let antiquity be dumb, 

Nor boast her Alexander, or her Cwsar. 
ow easy was victory 
To leaders who were followed by heroes! 

And whose soldiers felt a noble disdain 
At being thought less vigilant than their generals! 
But he 
Who in this place first knew rest, 

Found subjects base and inactive, 
Unwarlike, unlearned, untractable ; 
Neither covetous of fame, nor fearless of danger ; 

Creatures with the names of men, 
But with qualities rather brutal than rational! 
ret, even these 
He polished from their native ruggedness ; 
And, breaking out like a new sun 
To illuminate the minds of a people, 
Dispelled their night of hereditary darkness ? 
And, by force of his invincible influence, 
Taught them to conquer 
Even the conquerors of Germany. 
Other princes have commanded victorious armies ; 
This commander created them. 
Blush, O Art! at a hero who owed thee nothing. 
Exult, O Nature! for thine was this prodigy. 
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At the breaking up of this council, the empress 
returned to the czar’s bed-side, who soon after 
yielded up the ghost in her arms. As soow as his 
death was made known, the principal senators 
and general officers repaired to the palace, where 
the empress made a speech to them, which prince 
Menzikoff answered in the name of all present. 
The empress being withdrawn, they proceeded to 
consider the proper forms to be observed on the 
occasion, when Theophanes, archbishop of Ples- 
kow, told the assembly, that, on the eve of the 
coronation of the emoress Catherine, the deceased 
ezar had declared to him, that his sole reason for 
placing the crown on her head, was, that she might 
wear it after his death ; upon which the assem- 
bly unanimously signed the proclamation, and 
Catherine succeeded her husband on the throne the 
very day of his death. 

Peter the Great was regretted by all those 
whom he had formed, and the descendants of 
those who had been sticklers for the ancient cus- 
toms soon began to look on him as their father ; 
foreign nations, who have beheld the duration of 
his establishments, have always expressed the 
highest admiration for his memory, acknowledg- 
ing that he was actuated by a more than common 
prudence and wisdom, and not by a vain desire 
of doing extraordinary things. All Europe 
knows, that though he was fond of fame, he co- 
veted it only for noble principles ; that though he 
had faults, they never obscured his noble quali- 
ties, and that though, as a man, he was liable to 
errors, as & monarch he was always great: he 
every way forced nature, in his subjects, in him- 
self, by sea and land; but he forced her only to 
render her more pleasing and noble. The arts, 
which he transplanted with his own hands, into 
countries till then in a manner savage, have 
flourished, and produced fruits which are lasting 
testimonies of his genius, and will render his 
memory immortal, since they now appear as na- 
tives of those places to which he introduced them. 
The civil, political, and military government, 
trade, manufactures, the arts and the sciences, 
have all been carried on according to his plan, 
and by an event not to be paralleled in history : 
we have seen four women successively ascend the 
throne after him, who have maintained, in full vi- 
gour, all the great designs he accomplished, and 
have completed those which he had begun. 

The court has undergone some revolutions 
since his death, but the empire has not suffered 
one. Its splendour was increased by Catherine 
I. It triumphed over the Turks and the Swedes 
under Anna Petrowna; and under Elizabeth it 
conquered Prussia and a part of Pomerania ; 
and lastly, it has tasted the sweets of peace, and 
has seen the arts flourish in fulness and security 
in the reign of Catherine the Second.* 


* The distinguished regard which this princess 
shows for the arts and sciences, and her endeavours to 
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Let the historians of that nation enter into the 
minutest circumstances of the new creation, the 
wars and undertakings of Peter the Great: let 
them rouse the emulation of their countrymen, by 
eelebrating those heroes who assisted this monarch 
in his labours, in the field and in the cabinet. It 
is sufficient for a stranger, a disinterested admirer 
ef merit, to have endeavoured to set to view that 
great man, who learned of Charles XII. to con- 
quer him, who twice quitted his dominions, in or- 
der to govern them the better, who worked, with 
his own hands, in almost all the useful and 
necessary arts, toset on example of instruction to 
his people, and who was the founder and the 
father of his empire.* 


attract the great geniuses of all nations to reside in her 
dominions, by every possible encouragement, affords 
the strongest presumption that in her reign we shall 
see a second age of Louis XIV. and of this we have 
had a recent proof, in the obliging letter which this 
august princess wrote with her own hand to M. 
d’Alembert, and the choice she has since made of M. 
Duplex, a member of the royal academy of science 
at Paris, when the before-mentioned gentleman thought 
fit to decline the gracious offers she made him. In 
which choice she has shown that it is not birth nor 
rank, but true merit and virtue, which she considers 
as the essential qualifications in a person to whom she 
would confide the most sacred of all trusts, that of the 
education of the grand duke, her son. What then 
may not be expected from the administration of a 
sovereign so superior to vulgar prejudice ? And espe- 
cially when assisted by a Woronzoff and a Galitzin, 
both the professed friends and patrons of literature 
and the fine arts, which they themselves have not dis- 
dained to cultivate when business and the weighty 
affairs of state have allowed them a few moments lei- 
sure, 

* The following anecdote, communicated by a no- 
bleman of the strictest probity, who was himself an eye- 
witness of the fact, will give us a clear insight into the 
character and disposition of Peter I. In one of the 
many plots which was formed against the life and go- 
vernment of this monarch, there was among the num- 
ber of those seized a soldier, belonging to his own regi- 
ment of guards, Peter being told by his officers that 
this man had always behaved extremely well, had a 
curiosity to see him, and learn from his own mouth 
what might have been his inducement to be concerned 
in a plot against him ; and to this purpose he dressed 
himself in a plain garb, and so, as not to be known by 
the man again, and went to the prison where he was 
confined, when, after some conversation, “ I should be 
glad to know, friend,” said Peter, “ what were your 
reasons for being concerned in an attempt against the 
emperor your master, as I am certain that he never did 
you any injury, but, on the contrary, has a regard for 
you, as being a brave soldier, and one who have al- 
ways done your duty in the field ; and therefore, if you 
was to show the least remorse for what you have done, 
I am persuaded that the emperor would forgive you ; 
but, before I interest myselfin your behalf, you must 
tell me what motives you had to join the mutineers ; 
and repeat toyou again, that the emperor is naturally 
so good and compassionate, that I am certain he will 
give you your pardon.” : 

“ T know little or nothing of the emperor,” replied 
the soldier, “‘ for I never saw him but at a distance ; 
but he caused my father’s head to be cut off, some 
time ago, for being concerned in a former rebellion, 
and it is the duty of a son to revenge the death of 
his father by that of the person who took away his 
life. If then theemperor is really so good and mer- 
ciful as you have represented him, counsel him, for 
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Princes, who reign over states long since civi- 
lized, may say to themselves, “If a man, as- 
sisted only by his own genius, has been capable 
of doing such great things in the frozen climes 
of ancient Scythia, what may not be expected 
from us, in kingdoms where the accumulated la- 


bours of many ages, have rendered the way so 
easy ?” 


ORIGINAL PIECES 


Relative to this History, agreeable to the Transla- 


tions made at their first Publication, by order of 
Czar Peter I. 


SENTENCE 


Pronounced against the Czarowitz ALEXIS, June 
24th, 1718, 


By virtue of an express ordinance issued by his 
czarish majesty, and signed by his own hand, on 
the 18th of June, for the judgment of the czar- 
owitz Alexis Petrowitz, in relation to his crimes 
and transgressions against his father and sove- 
reign ; the undernamed ministers and senators, 
estates military and civil, after having assembled 
several times in the regency chamber of the senate 
of Petersburg, and having heard read the original 
writings and testimonies given against the czar- 
owitz, as also his majesty’s admonitory letters to 
that prince, and his answers to them in his own 
writing, and other acts relating to the process, and 
likewise the criminal informations, declarations, 
and confessions of the czarowitz, partly written 
with his own hand, and partly delivered by word 
of mouth to his father and sovereign, before the 
several persons undernamed, constituted by his 
czarish majesty’s authority to the effect of the pre- 
sent judgment, to acknowledge and declare, that, 
though according to the laws of the Russian em- 
pire, it belongs not to them, the natural subjects of 
his ezarish majesty’s sovereign dominions, to take 
cognizance of an affair of this nature, which for its 
importance depends solely on the absolute will of 
the sovereign, whose power, unlimited by any law, 
is derived from God alone ; yet, in submission 
to his ordinance who hath given them this liberty, 


his own safety, not to pardon me ; for was he to re- 
store me my liberty, the first use I should make ofit 
would be, to engage insome new attempt against his 
life, nor should I ever rest till I had accomplished my 
design; therefore, the securest method he can take, 
will be to order my head to be struck off immediately, 
without which his own life is not in safety.” The czar 
in vain used all the arguments he could think of, to set 
before this desperado the folly and injustice of such 
sentiments ; he still persisted in what he had declared, 
and Peter departed, greatly chagrined at the bad suc- 
ces. of his visit, and gave orders for the execution of 
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and after mature reflection, observing the dictates 
of their consciences without fear, flattery, or re.. 
spect of persons, having nothing before their eyes 
but the divine laws applicable to the present case, 
the canons and fules of councils, the authority of. 
the holy fathers and doctors of the church, and* 
taking also for their rule the instruction of the 
archbishops and clergy assembled at Petersburg 
on this occasion, and conforming. themselves to, 
the laws and constitutions of this empire, which 
are agreeable to those of other nations, especially 
the Greeks and Romans, and other, Christian 
princes ; they unanimously agreed and pronoune., 
ed the czarowitz Alexis Petrowitz to be worthy of 
death, for the aforesaid crimes and capital trang- 
gressions against his sovereign and father, he be. 
ing his ezarish majesty’s son and subject ; and, 
that, notwithstanding the promise given by his 
czarish majesty to the czarowitz, in a letter sent 
by M. Tolstoy and captain Romanzoff, dated 
from Spaw, the 10th of July, 1717, to pardon his 
elopement if he voluntarily returned, as the ezar- 
owitz himself acknowledges with gratitude, in his 
answer to that letter, dated from Naples, the 4th 
of October, 1717, wherein he returns thanks to hig 
majesty for the pardon he had promised him solely 
on condition of his speedy and voluntary return; 
yet he hath forfeited and rendered himself unwor- 
thy of that pardon, by renewing and continuing 
his former transgressions, as is fully set forth in 
his majesty’s manifesto of the 3d of February, in 
this present year, and for not returning voluntari« 
ly and of his own accord. 

And although his majesty did, upon the arriv- 
al of the czarowitz at Moscow, and his humbly 
confessing in writing his crimes, and asking pat- 
don for them, take pity on him, as is natural for 
every father to act towards.a son, and at the au- 
dience, held in the great hall of the castle, dated 
the said 3d day of February, did promise him full 
pardon for all his crimes and transgressions, it was 
only on condition that he would declare, without 
reserve or restriction, all his designs, and who 
were his counsellors and abettors therein, but that 
if he concealed any one person or thing, that in 
such case the promised pardon should be null and 
void, which conditions the czarowitz did at that 
time accept and receive, with all outward tokens 
of gratitude and obedience, solemnly swearing on 
the holy cross and the blessed evangelists, and in 
the presence of all those assembled at that time 
and for that purpose in the cathedral church, that he 
would faithfully, and without reserve, declare the 
whole truth. 

His majesty did also the next day confirm to 
the czarowitz in writing the said promise, in the 
interrogatories which hereafter follow, and which 
his majesty caused to be delivered to him, having 
first written at the beginning what follows: 

“ As you did yesterday receive your pardon on 
condition that you would confessall the circum- 





this man with the rest of his accomplices, 





stances of your flight, and whatever relates thereto ; 
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jut if you concealed any part thereof you should 
answer for it with your life; and, as you have al- 
ready made some confessions, it is expected of 
you, for our more full satisfaction and your own 
safety, to commit the same to writing, in such or- 
der as shall in the course of your examination be 

i out to you.” 

And at the end, under the seventh question, 
there was again written with his czarish majesty’s 
own hand. 

“ Declare to us, and discover whatever hath any 
relation to this affair, though it be not here express- 
ed, and clear yourself as if it were at confession ; 
for if you conceal any thing that shall by any other 
means be afterwards discovered, do not impute 
the consequence to us, since you have been al- 
ready told that in such case the pardon granted 
you should be null and void.” 

Notwithstanding all which, the answers and 
confessions of the czarowitz were delivered with- 
out any sincerity; he not only concealing many of 
his accomplices, but also the capital circumstan- 
ces relating to his own transgressions, particular- 
ly his rebellious design in usurping the throne 
even in the lifetime of his father, flattering him- 
self that the populace would declare in his favour ; 
all which hath since been fully discovered in the 
criminal process, after he had refused to make a 
discovery himself, as hath appeared by the above 
presents. 

Thus it hath appeared by the whole conduct of 
the czarowitz, as well as by the confessions which 
he both delivered in writing, and by word of mouth 
particularly, that he was not disposed to wait for 
the succession in the manner in which his father 
had left it to him after his death, according to equi- 
ty, and the order of nature which God has esta- 
blished; but intended to take the crown off the 
head of his father, while living, and set it upon his 
own, not only by a civil insurrection, but by the 
assistance of a foreign force, which he had actually 
required. 

The czarowitz had hereby rendered himself un- 
worthy of the clemency and pardon promised him 
by the emperor his father; and since tne laws, 
divine and ecclesiastical, civil and military, con- 
demn to death without mercy, not only those whose 
attempts against their father and sovereign have 
been proved by testimonies and writings ; but even 
such as have been convicted of an intention to re- 
bel, and of having formed a base design to kill 
their sovereign and usurp the throne ; what shall 
we think of a rebellious design, almost unparallel- 
ed in history, joined to that of a horrid parricide, 

against him who was his father in a double capa- 
city ; a father of great lenity and indulgence, who 
brought up the czarowitz from the cradle with 
more than paternal care and tenderness; who 
earnestly endeavoured to form him for government, 
and with incredible pains, and indefatigable appli- 
cation, to instruct him in the military art, and qual- 
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much stronger reason does such a design deserve 
to be punished with death ? 

It is therefore with hearts full of affliction, and 
eyes streaming with tears, that we, as subjects 
and servants, p this e ; considering 
that it belongs not to us to give judgment in a 
case of so great importance, and especially to pro- 
nounce against the son ef our most precious sove- 
reign lord the czar. Nevertheless, it being his plea- 
sure that we should act in this capacity, we, by 
these presents, declare our real opinion, and pro- 
nounce this sentence of condemnation with a pure 
and Christian conscience, as we hope to be able to 
answer for it at the just, awful, and impartial tri- 
bunal of Almighty God. 

We submit, however, this sentence, which we 
now pass, to the sovereign power, the will, and 
merciful revisal of his czarish majesty, our most 
gracious sovereign. 








THE PEACE OF NYSTADT. 


In the name of the Most Holy and undivided 
Trinity. 


Be it known by these presents, that whereas a 
bloody, long, and expensive war has arisen and 
subsisted for several years past, between his late 
majesty king Charles XII. of glorious memory, 
king of Sweden, of the Goths and Vandals, &c. 
&e. his successor to the throne of Sweden, the 
lady Ulrica, queen of Sweden, on the one part ; 
and between his czarish majesty Peter the First, 
emperor of all the Russias, &c. and the empire 
of Russia, on the other part ; thetwo powers have 
thought proper to exert their endeavours to find 
out means to put a period to those troubles, and 
prevent the further effusion of so much innocent 
blood ; and it has pleased the Almighty to dispose 
the hearts of both powers, to appoint a meeting ot 
their ministers plenipotentiary, to treat of, and con- 
clude a firm, sincere and lasting peace, and per- 
petual friendship between the two powers, their 
dominions, provinces, countries, vassals, subjects, 
and inhabitants; namely, Mr. John Liliensted, 
one of the most honourable privy-counci! to his 
majesty the king of Sweden, his kingdom and 
chancery, and baron Otto Reinhol Stroemfeld, in- 
tendant of the copper-mines and fiefs of Dalders, 
on the part of his said majesty ; and on 
the part of his czarish majesty, count Jacob 
Daniel Bruce, his general adjutant, president of 
the colleges of mines and manufactories, and 
knight of the order of St. Andrew and the White 
Eagle, and Mr. Henry John Frederic Osterman, 
one of his said majesty’s privy counsellors in his 
chancery: which plenipotentiary ministers, being 
assembled at Nystadt, and having#eommunicated 
to each other their respective commissions, and 
imploring the divine assistance, did enter upon 





ify him to succeed to so great an empire? with how 


this important and salutary enterprise, and have 
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by the grace and blessing of God, concluded the 
foilowing peace between the crown of Sweden and 
his czarish majesty. 


Art. 1. There shall be now and henceforward 
a perpetual and inviolable peace, sincere union, 
and indissoluble friendship, between his majesty 
Frederic the first, king of Sweden, of the Goths and 
Vandals, his successors to,the crown and king- 
dom of Sweden, his dominions, provinces, coun- 
tries, villages, vassals, subjects, and inhabitants, 
as well within the Roman empire as out of said 
empire, on the one side ; and his czarish majesty 
Peter the First, emperor of all the Russias, &c. 
his successors to the throne of Russia, and a!) his 
countries, villages, vassals, subjects, and inhabit- 
ants, on the other side; in such wise, that for 
the future, neither of the two reconciled powers 
shall commit, or suffer to be committed, any hos- 
tility, either privately or publicly, directly or indi- 
rectly, nor shall in any wise assist the enemies of 
each other, on any pretext whatever, nor contract 
any alliance with them, that may be contrary to 
this peace, but shall always maintain and pre- 
serve a sincere friendship towards each other, and 
as much asin them lies, support their mutual ho- 
nour, advantage, and safety ; as likewise prevent, 
to the utmost of their power, any injury or vexa- 
tion with which either of the reconciled parties may 
be threatened by any other power. 

Art. 2. It is further mutually agreed upon 
betwixt the two parties, that a general pardon and 
act of oblivion for all hostilities committed during 
the war, either by arms or otherwise, shall be 
strictly observed, so far as that neither party shall 
ever henceforth either call to mind, or take ven- 
geance for the same, particularly in regard to per- 
sons of state, and subjects who have entered into 
the service of either of the two parties during the 
war, and have thereby become enemies to the 
other, except only the Russian cossacks, who en- 
listed in the service of the king of Sweden, and 
whom his czarish majesty will not consent to have 
included in the said general pardon, notwithstand- 
ing the intercession made for them by the king 
of Sweden. 

Art. 3. All hostilities, both by sea and land, 
shall cease both here and in the grand duchy of 
Finland in fifteen days, or sooner if possible, af- 
ter the regular exchange of the ratifications ; and 
to this intent the conclusion of the peace shall be 
published without delay. And in case that, after 
the expiration of the said term, any hostilities 
should be committed by either party, either by sea 
or land, in any manner whatsoever, through igno- 
rance of the conclusion of the peace, such offence 
shall by no means prejudice the conclusion of 
said peace ; on the contrary, each shall make a 
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his successors to the throne and kingdom of Swe 
den, cede to his czarish majesty, and his succes. 
sors to the Russian empire, in full, irrevocable 
and everlasting possession, the previnces which 
have been taken by his czarish majesty’s arms 
from the crown of Sweden during this war, viz, 
Livonia, Esthonia, Ingria, and a part of Carelia, 
as likewise the district of the fiefs of Wybourg, 
specified hereafter in the article for regulating the 
limits ; the towns and fortresses of Riga, Duna 
mund, Pernau, Revel, Dorpt, Nerva, Wypbourg, 
Kexholm, and the other towns, fortresses,harboure, 
countries, districts, rivers, and coasts, belonging to 
the provinces: as likewise the islands of Oesel, 
Dagoe, Moen, and all the other islands, from the 
frontiers of Courland, towards the coasts of Li- 
vonia, Esthonia, and Ingria, and on the east side 
of Revel, and in the road of Wybourg, towards 
the south-east, with all the present inhabitants of 
those islands, and of the aforesaid provinces, towns, 
and countries ; and in general, all their appurte- 
nances, dependencies, prerogatives, rights, and.ad- 
vantages, without exception, in like manner asthe 
crown of Sweden possessed them. 
To which purpose, his majesty the king of Swe. 
den renounces for ever, in the most solemn man- 
ner, as well for his own part, as for his successors, 
and for the whole kingdom of Sweden, all preten- 
sions which they have hitherto had, or could have, 
to the said provinces, islands, countries, and towns; 
and all the inhabitants thereof shall, by. virtue of 
these presents, be discharged from the oath of al. 
legiance which they have taken to the crown of 
Sweden, in such wise as that his Swedish majesty, 
and the kingdom of Sweden, shall never hereafter 
either claim or demand the same, on any pretence 
whatsoever ; but, on the contrary, they shall be 
and remain incorporated for ever into the empire 
of Russia. Moreover, his Swedish majesty, and 
the kingdom of Sweden, promise by these presents 
to assist and support from henceforth his czdrish 
majesty, and his successors to the empire of Rus- 
sia, in the peaceable possession of the said pro- 
vinces, islands, countries, and towns; and that 
they will find out and deliver up to the persons 
authorized by his czarish majesty for that purpose, 
all the records and papers principally belonging to 
those places which have been taken away and 
carried into Sweden during the war. 
Art. 5. His czarish majesty, in retura, promises 
to evacuate and restore to his Swedish majesty, 
and the kingdom of Sweden, within the space of 
four weeks after the exchange of the ratifications 
of this treaty, or sooner if possible, the grand duchy 
of Finland, except only that part thereof which 
has been reserved by the following regulation of 
the limits which shall belong to his czarish majesty, 
so that his said czarishmajesty, and his successors, 





reciprocal exch~nge of both men and effects that 
may be taken after the said term. 
Art. 4. His majesty the king of Sweden does, 
hy the present treaty, as well for himeelf as for | 
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never shall have or bring the least claim or demand 
on the said duchy, on any pretence whatever. 
His czarish majesty further declares and promises, 
that certain and prompt payment of two millions 
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efcrewns shall be made without any discount to 
the deputies of the king of Sweden, on condition 
that they produce and give sufficient receipts, as 
agreed upon ; and the said payment shall be made 
in such cein as shall beagreed upon by a separate 
article, which shall be of equal force as if inserted 
in the body of this treaty. 

Art. 6. His majesty the king of Sweden does 
farther reserve to himself, in regard te trade, the 
liberty of buying corn yearly at Riga, Revel, and 
Arensbourg, to the ameunt of fifty thousand ru- 
bles, which corn shall be transported from thence 
intoSweden, without paying duty orany othertaxes, 
on producing a certificate, showing that such corn 
has been purchased for the use of his Swedish ma- 
jesty, or by his subjects, charged with the care of 
making this purchase by his said majesty; and 
such right shall not be subject to, or depend on any 
exigency, wherein his czarish majesty may find it 
necessary, either on account of a bad harvest, or 
some other important reasons, to prohibit in gene- 
ral the exportation of corn to any other nation. 

Art. 7. His czarish majesty does also promise, 
in the most solemn manner, that he will in no wise 
interfere with the private affairs of the kingdom of 


' Sweden, nor with the form of government, which 


has been regulated and established by the oath of 
allegiance, and unanimous consent of the states of 
said kingdom ; neither will he assist therein any 
person whatever, in any manner, directly or indi- 
rectly; but, on the contrary, will endeavour to 
hinder'and prevent any disturbance happening, 
provided his czarish majesty has timely notice of 
the same, who will on all such occasions act as a 
sincere friend and good neighbour to the crown of 
Sweden. 

Art. 8. And as they mutually intend to es- 
tablish a firm, sincere, and lasting peace, to which 
purpose it is very necessary to regulate the limits 
so that neither of the parties can harbour any jea- 
lousy, but that each shall peaceably possess what- 
ever has been surrendered to him by this treaty of 
peace, they have thought proper to declare, that 
the two empires shall from henceforth and for 


‘ ever have the following limits, beginning on the 


northern coast of the Bothnick gulf, near Wicko- 
lax, from whence they shall extend to within half 
aleague of the sea-coast inland, and from the dis- 
tance of half a league from the sea as far as oppo- 
site to Willayoki, and from thence further inland ; 
so that from the sea-side, and opposite to Rohel, 
there shall be a distance of about three quarters of 
a league, in a direct line, to the road which leads 
from Wybourg to Lapstrand, at three leagues dis- 
tance from Wybourg, and which proceeds the 
same distance of three leagues towards the north 
by Wybourg, in a direct line to the former limits 
between Russia and Sweden, even before the re- 
duction of the district of Kexholm under the go- 
vernment of the king ef Sweden. ‘The ancient 
limits extend eight leagues towards the north, 
frem thence thev run in a direct line through the 
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district of Kexholm, to the place where the har- 
bour of Porogerai, which begins near the town of 
Kudumagube, joins to the ancient limits, between 
Russia and Sweden, so that his majesty the king 
and kingdom of Sweden, shall henceforth possess 
all that part lying west and north beyond the 
above specified limits, and his czarish majesty 
and the empire of Russia all that part which is 
situated east and south of the said limits, And 
as his czarish majesty surrenders from henceforth 
to his Swedish majesty and the kingdom of Swe- 
den, a part of the distriet of Kexholm, which be- 
longed heretofore to the empire of Russia, he pro- 
mises, in the most solemn manner, in regard to 
himself and successors to the throne of Russia, 
that he never will make any future claim to this 
said district of Kexholm, on any account what- 
ever; but the said district shall hereafter be and 
remain incorporated into the kingdom of Sweden. 
As to the limits of the country of Lamparque, they 
shall remain on the same footing as they were be- 
fore the beginning of this war between the two 
empires. It is further agreed upon, that commis- 
saries shall be appointed by each party, immedi- 
ately after the ratification of this treaty, to regu- 
late the limits as aforesaid. 

Art. 9. His czarish majesty further promises to 
maintain all the inhabitants of the provinces of Li- 
vonia, Esthonia and Oesel, as well nobles as ple- 
beians, and the towns, magistrates, companies, 
and trades, in the full enjoyment of the same pri- 
vileges, customs, and prerogatives, which they 
have enjoyed under the dominion of his Swedish 
majesty. 

Art. 10. There shall not hereafter be any vio- 
lence offered to the conscience of the inhabitants 
of the ceded countries ; on the contrary, his ezar- 
ish majesty engages on his side to preserve and 
maintain the evangelical (Lutheran) religion on the 
same footing as under the Swedish government, 
provided there is likewise a free liberty of con- 
science allowed to those of the Greek religion. 

Art. 11. In regard to the reductions and liqui- 
dations made in the reign of the late king of Swe- 
den in Livonia, Esthonia, and Oesel, to the great 
injury of the subjects and inhabitants of those 
countries, which, comformable to the justice of the 
affair in question, obliged his late majesty the king 
of Sweden, of glorious memory, to promise, by 
an ordinance (which was published the 13th 
day of April, 1700, that if any one of his subjects 
could fairly prove that the goods which had been 
confiscated were their property, justice should be 
done them, whereby several subjects of the said 
countries have had such their confiscated effects 
restored to them) his czarish majesty engages and 
promises that justice shall be done to every 
person, whether residing or not, who has a just 
claim or pretension to any lands in Livonia, Estho- 
nia, or the province of Oesel, and can make full 
proof thereof, and that such person shall be rein- 
stated in the possession of his —_ effects. 
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Art. 12. There shall likewise be immediate re- 
stitution made, conformable to the general am- 
nesty regulated and agreed by the second article, 
to such of the inhabitants of Livonia, Esthonia, 
and the island of Oesel, who may during this war 
have joined the king of Sweden, together with all 
their effects, lands, and houses, which have been 
confiscated and given to others, as well in the 
towns of these provinces, as in those of Nerva 
and Wybourg, notwithstanding they may have 
passed during the said war by inheritance or 
otherwise into other hands, without any exception 
or restraint, even though the proprietors should be 
actually in Sweden, either as prisoners or other- 
wise ; and such restitution shall take place so soon 
as each person is re-naturalized by his respective 
government, and produces his documents relating 
to his right ; on the other hand, these proprietors 
shall by no means lay claim to, or pretend to any 
part of, the revenues, which may have been re- 
ceived by those who were in possession in conse- 
quence of the confiscation, nor to any other com- 
pensation for their losses in the war or otherwise. 
And all persons, who are thus put in re-posses- 
sion of their effects and lands, shall be obliged to 
do homage to his czarish majesty, their present 
sovereign, and further to behave themselves as 
faithful vassals and subjects ; and when they have 
taken the usual oath of allegiance, they shall be 
at liberty to leave their own country to go and 
jive in any other, which is in alliance and friend- 
ship with the Russian empire, as also to enter in- 
to the service of neutral powers, or to continue 
therein, if already engaged, as they shall think 
proper. On the other hand, in regard to those 
who do not choose to do homage to his czarish 
majesty, they shall be allowed the space of three 
years from the publication of the peace, to sell or 
dispose of their effects, lands, and all belonging to 
them, to the best advantage, without paying any 
more than is paid by every other person, agree- 
ably to the laws and statutes of the country. 
And if hereafter it should happen that an inherit- 
ance should devolve to any person according to 
the laws of the country, and that such person 
shall not as yet have taken the oath of allegiance 
io his czarish majesty, he shall in such case be 
obliged to take the same at the time of entering 
on the possession of his inheritance, otherwise to 
sell off all his effects in the space of one year. 

Also those who have advanced money on lands 
in Livonia, Esthonia, and the island of Oesel, and 
have lawful security for the same, shall enjoy 
their mortgages peaceably, until both capital and 
interest are discharged ; on the other hand, the 
mortgagees shall not claim any interests, which ex- 
pired during the war, and which have not been 
demanded or paid; but those who in either of 
these cases have the administration of the said ef- 
fects, shall be obliged to do homage to his czarish 
majesty. This likewise extends to all those who 

remain ip : majesty’s dominions, and 
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who shall have the same liberty to dispose of their 
effects in Sweden, and in these countries which 
have been surrendered to that crown by this peace, 
Moreover, the subjects of each of the reconciled 
powers shali be mutually supported in all their 
lawful claims and demands, whether on the pub. 
lic, or on individuals within the dominions of the 
two powers, and immediate justice shall be done 
them, so that every person may be reinstated in 
the possession of what justly belongs to him. 
Art. 13. All contributions in money shall from 
the signing of this treaty cease in the grand duchy 
of Finland, which his czarish majesty by the fifth 
article of this treaty cedes to his Swedish majesty 
and the kingdom of Sweden ; on the other hand, 
the duchy of Finland shall furnish his czarishma, 
jesty’s troops with the necessary provisions and 
forage gratis, until they shall have entirely evacu. 
ated the said duchy, on the same footing as has 
been practised heretofore ; and his ezarish majes- ’ 
ty shall prohibit and forbid, under the severest 
penalties, the dislodging any ministers or peasants 
of the Finnish nation, contrary to their inclina. 
tions, or that the least injury be done tothem. In 
consideration of which, and as it will be permitted 
his czarish majesty, upon evacuating the said 
countries and towns, to take with him his great 
and small cannon, with their carriages and other 
appurtenances, and the magazines and other war 
like stores which he shall think fit. The inhabit 
ants shall furnish a sufficient number of horses 
and wagons as far as the frontiers: and also, if 
the whole of this cannot be executed according to 
the stipulated terms, and that any part of such ar 
tillery, &c. is necessitated to be left behind, then 
and in such cases, that which is so left shall be 
properly taken care of, and afterwards delivered 
to his ezarish majesty’s deputies, whenever it 
shall be agreeable to them, and likewise be trans- 
ported to the frontiers in manner as above. Ifhis 


czarish majesty’s troops shall have found and sent § 


out of the country any deeds or papers belonging 
to the grand duchy of Finland, strict search shall 
be made for the same, and all of them that can 
be found shall be faithfully restored to deputies of 
his Swedish majesty. 

Art. 14. All the prisoners on each side, of what- 
soever nation, rank, and condition, shall be set at 
liberty immediately after the ratification of this 
treaty, without any ransom; at the same time 
every prisoner shall either pay or give sufficient 
security for the payment of all debts by them con- 
tracted. The prisoners on each side shall be fur- 
nished with the necessary horses and wagons 
gratis during the time allotted for their return 
home, in proportion to the distance from the fron+ 
tiers. In regard to such prisoners, who shall have 
sided with one or the other party, or who shall 
choose to settle in the dominions of either of the 
two powers, they shall have full liberty so to do 
without restriction : and this liberty shall likewise 
extend to all those who have been compelled to 
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serve either party during the war, who may in like 
manner remain where they are, or return home 
except such who have voluntarily embraced the 
Greek religion, in compliance to his ezarish ma- 
jesty ; for which purpose each party shall order 
that the edicts be published and made known in 
their respective dominions. 

Art. 15. His majesty the king, and the republic 
of Poland, as allies to his czarish majesty, are ex- 
pressly comprehended in this treaty of peace, and 
have equal right thereto, as if the treaty of peace 
between them and the crown of Sweden had been 
inserted here at full length ; to which purpose all 
hostilities whatsoever shall cease in general 
throughout all the kingdoms, countries, and patri- 
monies belonging to the two reconciled parties, 
whether situated within or out of the Roman em- 
pire, and there shall be a solid and lasting peace 
established between the two aforesaid powers. 
And as no plenipotentiary on the part of his Po- 
lish majesty and the republic of Poland has as- 
sisted at this treaty of peace, held at Nystadt, and 
that consequently they could not at one and the 
same time renew the peace by a solemn treaty 
between his majesty the king of Poland and the 
crown of Sweden ; his majesty the king of Swe- 
den does therefore engage and promise, that he 
will send plenipotentiaries to open the confer- 
ences as soon as a place shall be appointed for 
the said meeting, in order to conclude, through 
the mediation of his czarish majesty, a lasting 
peace between the two crowns, provided no- 
thingis therein contained which may be prejudicial 
tothis treaty of perpetual peace made with his 
czarish majesty. 

Art. 16. A free trade shall be regulated and es- 
tablished as soon as possible, which shall subsist 
both by sea and land between the two powers, their 
dominions, subjects, and inhabitants, by means 
of a separate treaty on this head, to the good and 
advantage of their respective dominions; and in 
the mean time the subjects of Russia and Sweden 
shall have leave to trade freely in the empire of 
Russia and kingdom of Sweden, so soon as the 
treaty of peace is ratified, after paying the usual 
duties on the several kinds of merchandise ; so 
that the subjects of Russia and Sweden shall re- 
ciprocally enjoy the same privileges and preroga- 
tives as are enjoyed by the closest friends of 
either of the.said states. 

Art. 17. Restitution shall be made on both sides, 
after the ratification of the peace, not only of the 
magazines which were before the commence- 
ment of the war established in certain trading 
towns belonging to the two powers, but also li- 
berty shall be reciprocally granted to the subjects 
of his czarish majesty and the king of Sweden 
to establish magazines in the towns, harbours, and 
other places subject to both or either of the said 
powers, 

Art. 18. If any Swedish ships of war or mer- 
chant vessels shall have the misfortune to be 
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wrecked or cast away by stress of weather, or 
any other accident, on the coasts and harbours of 
Russia, his czarish majesty’s subjects shall be 

obliged to give them all aid and assistance in their 

power to save their rigging and effects, and faith- 

fully to restore whatever may be drove on shore, 

if demanded, provided they are properly reward- 

ed. And the subjects of his majesty the king of 
Sweden shall do the same in regard to such Rus- 

sian ships and effects as may have the ‘misfortune 

to be wrecked or otherwise lost on the coasts of 
Sweden: for which purpose, and to prevent all ill 

treatment, robbing and plundering, which com- 

monly happens on such melancholy occasions, his 

czarish majesty and the king of Sweden will 

cause a most rigorous prohibition to be issued, and 

all who shall be found transgressing in this point 

shall be punished on the spot. 

Art. 19, And to preventall possible cause or oc- 
casion of misunderstanding between the two par 
ties, in relation to sea affairs, they have concluded 
and determined that any Swedish ships of war, of 
whatever number or size, that shall hereafter pass 
by any of his czarish majesty’s forts or castles, 
shall salute the same with their cannon, which 
compliment shall be directly returned in the same 
manner by the Russian fort or castle ; and, vice 
versa, any Russian ships of war, ef whatever 
number or size, that shall hereafter pass by any 
fort or castle belonging to bis Swedish majesty, 
shall salute the same with a discharge of their 
cannon, which compliment shall be instantly re- 
turned in the same manner by the Swedish fort ; 
and in case any one or more Swedish and Rus- 
sian ships shal! meet at sea, orn a harbour or 
elsewhere, they shall salute each other with a 
common discharge, as is usuaily practised on such 
occasions between the ships of Sweden and Den- 
mark. 

Art. 20, It is mutually agreed between the two 
powers no longer to defray the expenses of the 
ministers of the two powers, as has been done 
hitherto ; but their representative ministers, pleni- 
potentiaries, and envoys, shali hereafter defray 
their own expenses and those of their own attend- 
ants, as well on their journey, as during their stay 
and back to their respective places of residence. 
On the other hand, either of the two parties, on 
receiving timely notice of the arrival of an envoy, 
shall order that their subjects give them all the 
assistance that may be neccessary {o escort them 
safe on their journey. 

Art. 21. His majesty the king of Sweden does on 
his part comprehend his majesty the king of 
Great Britain in this treaty of peace, reserving on- 
ly the differences subsisting between their czarish 
and his Britannic majesties, which they shall im 
mediately endeavour to terminate in a friendly 
manner; and such other powers, who shall be 
named by the two reconciled parties within the 
space of three months, shall likewise be included 

in this treaty of peace. 
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Art, 22. Incase any misunderstanding shall here- 
after arise between the states and subjects of 
Sweden and Russia, it shall by no means preju- 
dice this treaty of perpetual peace ; which shall 
nevertheless always be and remain in full force 
agreeable to its intent, and commissaries shall 
without delay be appointed on each side to inquire 
into and adjust all disputes. 

Art, 23. All those who have been guilty of high 
treason, murder, theft, and other crimes, and those 
who deserted from Sweden to Russia, and from 
Russia to Sweden, either singly or with their 
wives and children, shall be immediately, sent 
back, provided the complaining party of the coun- 
try, from whence they made their escape, shall 
think fit to recall them, let them be of what nation 
soever, and in the same condition as they were at 
theirarrival, together with their wives and children, 
as likewise with all they had stolen, plundered, or 
taken away with them in their flight. 

Art. 24. The exchange of the ratifications of 
this treaty of peace, shall be reciprocally made at 
Nystadt within the space of three weeks after the 
day of signing the same, or sooner if possible. 
In witness whereof, two copies of this treaty, ex- 
actly corresponding with each other, have been 
drawn up, and confirmed by the plenipotentiary 
ministers on each side, in virtue of the authority 
they have received from their respective sove- 
reigns ; which copies they have signed with their 
own hands, and sealed with their own seals, 
Done at Nystadt, this 30th day of August, in the 
year of our Lord 1721. O. S. 


Jean Livienstep. 

Orro RemnnoLD STROEMFELD. 
Jacos Daniet Baucr. 
Henry-Joun-Freperic OstERMAN. 


Ordinance of the Emperor Peter I. for the Crowning 
of the Empress Catherine. 


We, Peter the first, emperor and autocrator of 
all the Russias, &c. to all our officers ecclesias- 
tical, civil, and military, and all others of the Rus- 
sian nation, our faithful subjects. 
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No one can be ignorant that it has been a con. 





stant and invariable custom among the monarchs 
of all Christian states, to cause their consorts tg 
be crowned, and that the same is at present practis: 
ed, and hath frequently been in former times by, 
those emperors who professed the holy faith of the 
Greek church ; to wit, by the emperor Basilj 
whe caused his wife Zenobia to be crowned ; the 
emperor Justinian, his wife Lucipina ; the empe 
ror Heraclius, his wife Martina; the emperor Leo, 
the philosopher, his wife Mary ; and many o 

who have in like manner placed the — 
crown en the head of theiy consorts, and whom it) 
would be too tedious here to enumerate. 

It is also well known to every one how much 
we have exposed our person, and faced the great. 
est dangers, for the good of our country, during — 
the one and twenty years course of the late war, 
which we have by the assistance of God terminat. 
ed in so honourable and advantageous a manney® 
that Russia hath never beheld such a peace, not 
ever acquired so great glory as in the late war, 
Now the empress Catherine, our dearly beloved 
wife, having greatly comforted and assisted us 
during the said war, and also in several other our 
expedients, wherein she voluntarily and cheerfully 
accompanied us, assisting us with her counsel 
and advice in every exigence, notwithstanding the 
weakness of her sex, particularly in the battle 
against the Turks, on the banks of the rivety, 
Pruth, wherein our army was reduced to twenty” 
thousand men, while that of the Turks amounted , 
totwo hundred and seventy thousand, and on 
which desperate occasion she signalized herself 
in a particular manner, by a courage and presence 
of mind superior to her sex, which is well known 
to all our army, and to the whole Russian empire: , 


therefore, for these reasons, and in virtue of the — 


power which God has given us, we have resolved 
to honour our said consort Catherine with the im- 
perial crown, as a reward for her painful services; § 
and we propose, God willing, that this ceremony 
shali be performed the ensuing winter at Moscow. 
And we do hereby give notice of this our resolu 
tion to all who are faithful subjects, in favour of 
whom our imperial affection is unalterable. 
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In the introduction to this work it has been ex- 
plicitly stated, that though from the era of the 
Norman conquest there were never wanting bands 
of mercenary soldiers to occupy the castles and 
fortified towns belonging to the king, no traces of 
a standing army, similar in its composition to 
those which now exist’ throughout the whole of 
Europe, can be discovered in this country prior to 
themiddle of the 17th century. Down to that date, 
wars, whether of defence or conquest, were car- 
fied on either by the feudal militia, or by troops 
raised under a commission of array ; which, be- 
ing enrolled for some particular service, were, on 
its conclusion, disbanded, and sent again to their 
own homes. The great struggle between Charles 
J.and his parliament led, almost unavoidably, to 
adifferent arrangement. Though begun, and to 
acertain extent concluded, by the yeomen of the 
counties and the trained bands of cities, that con- 
test may be said to have produced a new order in 
the body politic ; for the men who waged it suc- 
cessfully, becoming soldiers by profession, laid 
»aside neither their arms nor their discipline after 
peace was restored. Asa necessary consequence 
a standing army sprang up, the first, indeed, 
which England had ever maintained; nor from 
that era to the present time have circumstances 
permitted that an engine so powerful in itself, yet 
80 eminently conducive to tranquillity, should be 
laid aside. 

Of this vital change in the military system of 
his country, the reader need scarcely. be informed 
that Oliver Cromwell was the author. Raised to 
the highest eminence by the influence of the sol- 
diery, that extraordinary man found himself com- 
pelled, not merely to depend upon them for con- 
tinued support, but to keep them in such a condi- 
tion as that the check of military discipline should 
never fora moment be relaxed. Of him, there- 
fore, one of the most profound statesmen as weil 
as successful soldiers whom England has ever 
produced, we propose to give an account; avoid- 
ing as far as possible all speculations on points 
purely religious or political, that we may bring 
more prominently into notice his exploits and tac- 
ties as a great military commander. 

Oliver Cromwell was born at Huntingdon on 
the 25th of April, 1599, Both by father’s and mo- 
ther’s side his family was respectable, for he was 
the son of Robert, the grandson of sir Henry, a 
great-grandson of sir Richard Cromwell ; the last 
a Welsh gentleman of an ancient stock, who ex- 
changed the name of Williams for that of Crom- 
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well, on his marriage with a sister of Thomas 
earl of Essex.* His mother again claimed, upon 
ground far from fanciful, to be a scion of the royal 
tree of Stuart), She was the daughter of Wal- 
ter Stewart; of the isle of Ely, a lineal descendant, 
according: to North, from James I., lord high 
stewatd of Scotland, and a cousin, not very dis- 
tantly removed, of Charles, the unfortunate oppo- 
nent of his grandson. Other genealogies are in- 


‘deed given, some of them more, some less gratify- 


ing to the family pride of the protector; but they 
all agree in attesting, that with the blood of the 
monarch, whom he ultimately dethroned, that of 
Cromwell was allied. 

With this admitted fact before us, it is not easy 
to suppress a smile at the anxiety evinced by the 
personal and political enemies of the protector, to 
undervalue even the lineage of their great oppres- 
sor. One of the favourite sarcasms thrown out 
against him is, that he was the son of a brewer, 
and that in his own person he followed the same 
humble occupation.» There seems good ground 
for admitting that both assertions are correct, 
though there is surely none, in a country like Eng- 
land, for regarding the facts as disgraceful ; un- 
less, indeed, the disgrace attach to the individuals 
by whom they were brought forward in a spirit of 
paltry because posthumous hostility. ‘The father 
of Oliver, being a second son, was somewhat slen- 
derly provided for. He endeavoured to improve 
his circumstances by embarking in business, a 
measure the reverze of discreditable either to his 
judgment or his gentility ; and he succeeded, as the 
representatives of many of the first families in the 
nation have done, both before and since, in obtain- 
ing an honest livelihood by exercising an honest 
trade. This, as it is by far the most satisfactory, is 
likewise the most manly reply that can be offered 
to the supposed calumny ; for the insinuations of 
such as would shift the opprobrium from the shoul- 
ders of the husbatid to those of the wife, are not 
more hollow in argument than they are despicable 
in-design. 

There are many curious anecdotes on record 


* To the policy of Henry VII. the general adoption 
of surnames by the Welsh families is owing. Partly 
with a view to blot out all remembrance of national dis- 
tinctions, and partly that the business of the courts of 
law might be facilitated, that politic monarch prevailed 
upon his Cambrian subjects to drop their original pa- 
tronymic, ap. Morgan ap William, or the son of Wil- 
liam, became henceforth Morgan Williams ; though, in 
the particular case before us, a Morgan ap William 
was persuaded to assume the name of Dreaseel 
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relative both to the childhood and early yeuth of 
@liver Cromwell. Itis stated that on one occa- 
sion, when his uncle sir Henry Cromwell sent for 
him, he being then an infant, a monkey snatched 
him from the cradle, leaped with him through a 
garret window, and ran along the leads, The ut- 
most alarm was of course excited, and a variety of 
devices proposed, with the desperate hope of re- 
lieving him from his perilous situation. But the 
monkey, as if conscious that she bore the fortune 
of England in her paws, treated him very gently. 
After amusing herself for a time, she carried the 
infant back, and laid him safely on the bed from 
whence she had removed him. Some time later, 
the waters had well nigh quenched his aspiring 
genius. He fell into a deep pond, from which a 
clergyman, named Johnson, rescued him. Many 
years afterwards the loyal curate, then an old man, 
was recognised by the republican general, when 
marching at the head of a victorious army through 
Huntingdon. “ Do you remember that day when 
you saved me from drowning?” said Cromwell, 
“T do,” replied the clergyman; “and I wish 
with all my soul that [ had put you in, rather than 
see you in arms against your sovereign.” A third 
story we cannot refuse to give, because it made 
a more than common impression at the time. 

There was a rumour prevalent in Huntingdon, 
that Oliver Cromwell and Charles I., when chil- 
dren nearly of the same age, met at Hinchinbrooke 
House, the seat of sir Oliver Cromwell, the uncle 
and godfather of the former. ‘ The youths had 
not been long together,” says Noble, “ before 
Charles and Oliver disagreed ; and as the former 
was then as weakly as the latter was strong, it 
was no wonder that the royal visitant was worst- 
ed ; and Oliver, even at this age, solittle regard- 
ed dignities, that he made the royal blood flow in 
copious streams from the prince’s nose. This,” 
adds the same author, “ was looked upon as a 
bad presage for that king, when the civil wars 
commenced.”* 

It seems to have been the wish of his mother, 
by whom he was greatly beloved, to bestow upon 
Oliver an education strictly domestic ; and a Mr. 
Long, a clergyman of the established church, was 
accordingly engaged to act as his private tutor. 
Mr. Long, however, who possessed little influence 
over his pupil, soon resigned his charge ; upon 
which @liver was placed in the free grammar school 
at Huntingdon, then taught by Dr. Thomas Beard. 
Very various and contradictory accounts are 
given of his progress under his new master. A 
foreign writer, who delights in the marvellous, has 
represented the future protector as a prodigy of 


* The account of this pugilistic encounter between 
Charles and Cromwell is, to say the least of it, by no 
means improbable. It is well known that sir Oliver, a 
true and loyal knight, sumptuously entertained king 
Jameson more than one occasion; and the young 
prince, being twice, at least, of the party, such a fall- 
ing out is not unlikely to have occured. 
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learning ; while of his countrymen not a fey 
speak of him as an incorrigible dunce, as well a 
a rebellious and headstrong reprobate. The truth 
appears to be, that with a more than ordi 
share of quickness, Oliver took no particular de 
light in the routine of his scholastic studies, though 
he was ever foyemost in the performances of such 
exploits as required the exercise of reckless daring” 
or patient courage. There was not an orchard 
within seven miles of the town which failed tom 
ceive frem him periodical visits ; while the dove 
cotes of the neighbouring gentry were likewig 
laid under contribution, as often as a marandi 
party could be arranged. For these misdeeds, as 
well as for other delinquencies, he received, when 
detected, the most savage chastisement; Dr 
Beard’s reputation standing very high, not mor 
on account of his great learning, than on account 
of the severe discipline which he maintained 
among his scholars. Nevertheless, such excessive 
harshness produced no good effect upéh Crom 
well. Ofa bold and obstinate temper, he endure 
ed these merciless floggings without the utterangs 
of a complaint, and returned to his former habits 
not only with indifference, but with a dogged, and, 
as it appeared, a triumphant hardihood. 

While a pupil atthis school,two circumstancesdit, 
related to have taken place, to one of which, afterhe 
rose to his high estate, Cromwell himself frequently 
reverted. “ On acertain night, as he lay awake in 
his bed, he beheld, or imagined that he beheld, age 
gantic figure, which,'drawing aside the curtains,told 
him thatheshould become the greatest person in the 
kingdom, but did not employthe wordking,” Crom 
well mentioned the circumstance both to his father 
and his uncle; the former of whom caused Dr, 
Beard to reward the communication with a sound 
flogging, while the latter rebuked his nephew for 
stating that “ which it was too traitorous to re 
late” Nevertheless, the dream or vision adhered 
to Oliver’s memory, and was, as we have just said, 
often reverted to, after events had worked out its 
exact accomplishment. On another 
whether prior to the occurrence of the vision orthe 
reverse, authorities are not agreed, a play called 
“Lingua, or the Combat of the Five Senses for 
Superiority,” was enacted in the school. In this 
quaint but striking masque, of which the author 
remains unknown, though the comedy itself was 
printed in 1607, it fell to the lot of Cromwell to 
perform the part of Tactus, a personification of 
the sense of touch, who coming forth from his 
tiring-room with a chaplet of flowers on his head, 
stumbled over a crown and royal robe, cast pur 
posely in the way. The soliloquy into which 
Tactus breaks forth is certainly very striking:— 


Tactus, thy sneezing somewhat did portend. 
Was ever man so fortunate as I 

To break his shins at such a stumbling-block ? 
Roses and bays, pack hence! this crown and robe, 
My brows and body circles and invests. 
How gallantly it fits me! sure the slave 
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ot a few Measured my head that wrought this coronet, 
S well ag They lie, that say complexions cannot change ; 
“he truth My blood’s ennobled, and [am transformed 
: Unto the sacred temper of a king. 
Ordinary Methinks I hear my noble parasites 
cular de. Styling me Cesar or great Alexander, 
8, Licking my feet, and wondering where I got, 
s of This precious ointment. How my pace is mended, 
| Such ? How princely do I speak, how sharp I threaten : 
ss daring Peasants, I’ll curb your headstrong impudence, 


orchard And make you tremble when the lion roars ; 
Ye earth-bred worms!—0 for a looking-glass ! 


ed tom loets will write whole volumes of this change. 

he doves . di my attendants? Come hither, sirrah! quickly, 
likewise Or by the wings of Hermes, &c, &e. 

cai 7 

leeds, a We cannot wonder if, in an age remarkably 


1d, whep prone to superstition, this scene should have been 


nt; Dr regarded both by the friends and enemies of the 
ot more protector as affording a palpable prognostication 
account of his after fortunes. Had Cromwell lived and 


intained died on his brewery, doubtless the whole matter 
X cessive would have been forgotten: but his ultimate rise 


~ Crom tomore than kingly power, gave to an incident, 
> endur. in itself purely accidental, an air of mysterious, we 
iterange had almost said of prophetic, import. 


habi From the grammar school of his native town 
ed, and, Cromwell was removed to Sydney Sussex College, 
Cambridge, where, on the 23d of April, 1616, he 





nces i, entered as a fellow commoner. ‘There, as at 
afterhe [| . Huntingdon, he is said to have led an exceedingly 
quently imegular life, applying himself at interva!s with 
vake in grat intensity to his studies, but much more fre- 
d, age quently indulging in rude and boisterous pastimes. 
ins,told At football, cricket, cudgelling, and wrestling, 
nin the few of his companions could compete with him ; 
Crom his manners, moreover, assumed a rough, and, oc- 
: father casionally, 2 boorish tone, till he became at last 
ed Dr, better known by the nickname of Roysterer, than 
sound by any other appellation. Yet were it unjust to- 
ew for wards the memory of one of the most extraordina- 
to Te ty men whom England has produced, did we 
thered accuse him, at this stage in his career, of more 
t said, (BY than the common follies of youth. /. contemner 
out its of the excessive refinements of polished life he un- 
asi questionably was, nor any ways averse to drink 
orthe first, and afterwards to fight ; but we can dis- 
called cover no proof that his conduct merited the load 
es for of obloquy which Dugdale has unsparingly heaped 
n this upon it. The case is somewhat different as we 
uthor proceed onwards in our narrative. 

wes Cromwell had resided at Cambridge little more 
ll to than a year when his father died ; an event which 
on of produced an important change both in his present 
ats circumstances and future prospects. He was im- 
read, mediately removed from the university, and, after 
pure ’ brief interval, sent to London, where he became 
hich amember of one of the inns of court, and pro- 
mit fessed to study the law. It is a curious fact, that 


though common tradition represents him to have 
kept terms at Lincoln’s Inn, there is no entry of 
his name in the books of that society. From this 
circumstance an attempt has recently* been made 


* See Memoirs of the Protector, by Oliver Crom- 
well, his descendant. 
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to throw discredit upon the stories which have 
hitherto obtained circulation relative to his general 
conduct while in the metropolis ; but the weight 
of contemporary evidence appears to be such as 
to overwhelm all arguments depending upon ana- 
logy or abstract reasoning, ‘“ ‘The most probable 
solution of the difficulty,” says the author of 
Cromwell and his Times, “ is, that he actually be- 
came a student of law in the metropolis, but was 
entered at some other inn of court ;” to which we 
may add, that the registers of the legal societies 
have not always been kept with the accuracy 
which now belongs to them. Be this, however, 
as it may, we are assured by a professed panegy- 
rist, who wrote in the year immediately succeed- 
ing the protector’s death, that “he came to Lin- 
coln’s Inn, where he associated himself with those 
of the best rank and quality, and the most inge- 
nious persons ; for though he was of a nature not 
averse to study and contemplation, yet he seemed 
rather addicted to conversation and the reading of 
men and their several tempers, than to a continual 
poring upon authors.”* There seems, therefore, 
no ground to doubt that he did actually enroll 
himself among the members of one or other of the 
law societies ; while of his manner of life during 
the period of his residence there, we possess tole- 
rably accurate information. He is represented 
on all hands as learning nothing except “the fol- 
lies and vices of the town.’ Wood asserts ex- 
plicitly, that “ his father dying whilst he was at 
Cambridge, he was taken home and sent to Lin- 
coln’s Inn to study the common law ; but making 
nothing of it, he was sent for home by his mo- 
ther, became a debauchee, and a boisterous and 
rude fellow.” In like manner, Noble, an impar- 
tial, if not a friendly chronicler, records, that he 
not only returned from the capital a libertine and 
arake, but that he supported the characters to 
admiration in his native town; while sir Philip 
Warwick states, that “ the first years of his man- 
hood were spent in a dissolute course of life, in 
good fellowship and gaming, which afterwards he 
seemed very sensible of, and sorrowful for.” But 
the asseverations of these witnesses though per- 

fectly credible in themselves, are not without a 

corroborative authority, of a still higher value. 

The following letter from Oliver himself, dated 

from Ely on the 13th of October, 1638, refers 

manifestly to this period of his life, and fully jus- 

tifies the weightiest charges which his biographers 

have brought against him. 


“ To my beloved Cousin, Mrs. St. John, att sir Wil- 
liam Markham, his house, called Oates, in Es- 
sex, present these. 


“Dear cozen, I thankfully acknowledge your 
love in your kind remembrance of mee upon 
this opportunitye. Alas! you do too highly prize 


* Portraiture of his Royal Highness Oliver, 
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my lines and my companie! I may be ashamed 
to own your expressions, considering how unpro- 
fitable | am, and the meane improvement of my 
talent; yett, to honour my God by declaringe what 
he hath done for my soull; in this I am confident, 
and will be soe. Truly then, this I finde, that he 
giveth springes ina dry and barren wildernesse 
where no water is. I live (you know) in Meshe- 
dra, which they say signifies prolonginge; in 
Kedar, which signifies blacknesse; yet the Lord 
forsaketh me not. Though he doth prolonge, yett 
he will (I trust) bringe me to his tabernacle, and 
his restinge place. My soull is with the congre- 
gation of the first-borne ; my bodye rests in hope ; 
and if heere I may honour my God either by doe- 
inge or by sufferinge, [ shall be moreglad. Truely 
noe poore creture hath more cause to putt forthe 
himself in the cause of his God than I. Ihave had 
plenteful wadges beforehand, and I am sure I shall 
never earne the least mite. The Lord accept me 
in his service, and give me to walk in the light, 
and give us to walk in the light as hee is in the 
light! He it is that enlightineth our blacknesse, 
our darknesse. I dinnot say he hydeth his face 
from me: he giveth mee to see light in his light. 
‘One beame in a dark place has exceeding much 
refreshment in it: blessed be his name for shining 
on so dark a hart as mine. You know what my 
manner of life hathe been! O, I lived in, and loved 
darkness, and hated the light. I was a chiefe, the 
chiefe of sinners. This is true; I hated godlinesse, 
yel God had mercye on mee. O the richnesse of his 
mercye! praise him for mee; pray for mee, that 
he who hath begun a good work, would perfect it 
to the day of Christ. Salute all my good friends 
of that family whereof you are yetta member. I 
am much bound unto them for their love: I bless 
the Lord for them, and that my sonn, by their pro- 
curement, is so well. Lett him have your prayers, 
your councill ; let mee have them. Salute your 
husband and sister from mee ; hee is not a man 
of his word; he promised to write about Mr. 
Wrath, of Essinge, but as yett I received no let- 
ters; put him in minde to doe what with conve- 
niency may be done for the poore cozen I did solicit 
him about. Once more farewell ; the Lord be with 
you, soe prayeth your trulye lovinge cozen, 
“ Oxiver CROMWELL.” 


‘We have inserted this characteristic letter, as 
well as the statements of Wood, Noble, and 
Warwick, without the smallest feeling of rancour 
towards the subject of our present memoir, on 
whose memory we desire to cast no other reproach 
than truth may compel ustoaward. That he was 
dissipated, during the period of his sojourn in Lon- 
don, seems established beyond the possibility of 
contradiction ; nevertheless, when the circum- 
stances of his age and peculiar temperament are 
duly considered, the language of censure will 
* scarcely degenerate into that of absolute condem- 
nation. —_ a youth of decided genius and 
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ardent disposition, is thrown, at the early age of 
eighteen, as it were, loose upon the world: we 
cannot be surprised to find that his very ardourlej 
him into practices, which, to the eyes of a less gifted 
individual, might have held out no allurements, 
But the best apology which can, after all, be offen 
ed for him is, that ere he had attained to the yean 
of legal discretion, his dissipated habits wey 
wholly laid aside. His mother, a pious and sem 
sible woman, spoke to him in the language of ad 
monition ; he received her advice in good part, 
corrected the whole line of his manners, and be 
came as remarkable for a strict attention to dec» 
rum as he had formerly been the reverse. 

The consequences of this reformation in his mam 
ners were, first, a reconciliation with his relatives, 
the Hampdens and Barringtons, from whom his 
previous excesses had alienated him, and next, his 
marriage, through their interference, with Elia 
beth the daughter of sir James Bourchier, of Fit 
sed, in Essex. The latter event, which took place 
in St. Giles’s church, Cripplegate, on the 22d of 
August, 1620, proved exceedingly conducive tp 
his future respectability. The lady, though boast 
ing but few personal attractions, possessed bothgood 
sense and a fair share of accomplishments; and 
as she brought with her a considerable additionto 
his patrimony, the union began under very fm 
vourable auspices. Nor were the promises this 
held out doomed to end in disappointment, 
Throughout many years, during which she pre 
sented him with nine children, of whom five only 
survived their father, Cromwell and his wife lived 
happily together ; neither the cares of publiciife, 
nor frequent and unavoidable separation, being 
permitted on either side to loosen the ties of com 
jugal attachment. 

It is impossible to ascertain with perfect acem 
racy, at this distance of time, how Cromwell spent 
the interval between his marriage and his first ap- 
pearance inparliament in 1628: that he dwelt al 
most constantly in Huntingdon seems to be ge 
nerally agreed; and that he carried on the bust 
ness which his father had conducted before him, 
is in the highest degree probable. The latterfact, 
as it is supported chiefly by the assertions of the 
satirical ballads of the day, has indeed been call- 
ed in question. But without pausing to discuss 
a point of very little moment, however determined, 
we may observe, that the author of the Panegyric, 
usually attributed to Milton, clearly sanctions the 
statements of the hostile party. “ Being now ar 
rived,” says he, “to a mature and ripe age, all 
which time he spent as a private person, noted for 
nothing so much as the culturé of pure religion 
and an integrity of life, he was grown rich at home, 
and had enlarged his hopes, relying upon God 
and a great soul, in a quiet bosom, for any the 
most exalted times.” “ Omitting all present con- 
sideration of the rather remarkable concluding 
words, does not the expression, ‘ grown rich at 
home,’ seem to allow the inference that it was by 
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some trade or profession his property had thus in- 
creased ; since to live without’ business, and at 
the same time reputably to bring up a numerous 
family, could hardly have conduced to its accumu- 
Jation” Such is the question put by Mr. Tho- 
mas Cromwell, the ingenious author ofthe Protec- 
tor’s Life and Times; and it is one which all re- 
flecting persons will, we presume, be disposed to 
answer in the affirmative. There is, however, 
another matter connected with this stagé in Crom- 
well’s career, on which we find it not so easy to 
satisfy ourselves ; we allude to the grave accusa- 
sation brought against him both by Dugdale: and 
Noble, that, “ having by his extravagance wasted 
his patrimony, and being refused assistance by 
his uncle Stewart, he petitioned the king for a 
commission of lunacy, with the view of depriving 
the accusant of his estate ;” a petition which his 
majesty neglécted, because the assertions on 
which Cromwell’s claim was founded were not 
borne out by proof. If this tale be really true, 
then must all our belief in the sincerity of Crom- 
well’s reformation evaporate ; if it be a calumny, 
it is remarkably supported by very plausible 
evidence. It may not be amiss to place an ab- 
stract of the reasonings both of such as deny, and 
such as credit the statement, in juxtaposition. 

The advocates for Cromwell contend, that he 
being the acknowledged heir at law of his uncle, 
would scarcely incur the hazard of having his 
succession cut off, by venturing upon an attempt 
atonce so flagitious and so unceriain in its issue. 
The same parties argue, that the fact of his elec- 
tion to represent the borough of Huntingdon in 
parliament, is of itself sufficient to free him from 
80 gross an accusation, inasmuch as the people of 
that place would hardly make choice for their re- 
presentative of a man branded with such a crime, 
and at the same time destitute of all beyond per- 
sonal interest. But, above all, it is urged that the 
conduct of sir Thomas Stewart himself places the 
falsehood of the charge in its clearest light: that 
gentleman actually !eft to Oliver Cromwell, at his 
decease, an’estate in lands and tithes valued at 
500/. a year ;—a bequest which no man is likely 
to have made to a relative who had endeavoured 
to place him, during life, under restraint. On the 
other hand, it is asserted that the circumstance in 
question was not only well known, but universal- 
ly admitted to be true by the protector’s eontem- 
poraries. It was recorded at the moment by 
writers, whose means of arriving at the merits of 
the case were unquestionably more ample than 
those of any modern; yet it has never, till very 
recently, been denied. Nor is the following ex- 
tract from Hacket’s Life of Archbishop Williams 
without weight in the matter :—‘ At a meeting of 
the privy council in 1645, the archbishop, speak- 
ing to the king of Cromwell, said, ‘I knew him 
at Buckden, but never knew his religion, being a 
common spokesman for sectaries, and maintain- 
ing their part with stubbornness. He never dis- 
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coursed as if he were pleased with your majesty 
and your officers ; and, indeed, he loves none that 
are more than his equals. Your majesty did him 
but justice in refusing his petition against sir Tho- 
mas Stewart, of the Isle of Ely; but he takes 
them all for his enemies that would not let him 
undo his best friends; and, above all that live, I 
think him the most mindful of an injury.” 
We are not called upon to decide between the 
counterbalancing weight of testimony on the one 
hand, and argument on the other; but if the lat- 
ter extract be genuine, we confess that we cannot 
see how its force is either to be overborne or 
explained away. 

There is considerable difficulty in ascertaining 
the precise date of Cromwell’s adoption of the 
tenets peculiar to the puritans, and his formal ad- 
hesion to the party which he eventually moulded 
to his own purposes. Generally speaking, the 
sudden convert from vice and folly runs, if his 
temper be sanguine, into an opposite extreme ; 
but such appears not to have been the case with 
Cromwell. ‘Though connected by marriage with 
a dissenting family, and brought unavoidably into 
frequent communication with non-conformist 

inisters, he professed during some years to ad- 
here rigidly to the faith of his fathers ; attending 
divine service at the parish church, and contracting 
an intimacy with more than one of the most 
celebrated among the orthodox clergy. Never- 
theless there are circumstances on record which 
would authorise the belief, that even then he en- 
tertained at least no hostility towards the sectari- 
ans. It was during this interval that his inter- 
course with archbishop Williams, then bishop of 
Lincoln, began ; and that prelate’s speech to the 
king conveys more than an insinuation, that the 
cause of the nonconformists found in Cromwell a 
hearty as well as a frequent advocate. Still, as 
we have already said, Cromwell was himself no 
puritan ; nor is it probable that he as yet enter- 
tained any idea of passing over to the ranks of the 
disaffected cither in church or state. 

In the year 1628, Cromwell, for the first time, 
took his seat in the great council of the nation, as 
one of the members for the borough of Hunting- 
don. It was the third parliament which the 
pecuniary necessities of Charles had compelled 
him to summon, and it met under the influence of 
strong irritation, produced not more by the nume- 
rous acts of arbitrary power which had been ex- 
ercised during the dissolution, than by the injudi- 
cious attempts of the clergy and crown lawyers to 
support, both from the pulpit and at the bar, the 
doctrine of passive obedience. The first measure 





of the new house of commons was to propose the 
famous petition of rights, which passed by a pro- 
digious majority, and was presented for the royal 
signature. Charles hesitated ; but the absolute 
exhaustion of his exchequer, and the steady re- 
fusal of the commons to vote any supply so long* 
as this grand charter of public liberty remained 
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unratified, finally wrung from him a reluctant 
consent. Ample subsidies were now furnished, 
yet the boon was accompained by a fresh attack 
upon the prerogative, in a matter concerning 
which Charles had shown himself to be exceed- 
ingly jealous. The right of the sovereign to col- 
lect, independently of his parliament, duties on 
wines and merchandise imported, under the deno- 
mination of tonnage and poundage, was openly 
called in question ; and the discussion assumed 
by degrees a tone so unfavourable, that Charles 
hastily prorogued the session. ‘The houses were 
not permitted to resume their sittings till after an 
interval of six months. Nevertheless, this inter- 
ruption of public business, so far from allaying, 
seemed only to increase, the general discontent of 
the people. When parliament again assembled, 
the question of tonnage and poundage was at 
once resumed ; then followed a resolution, that a 
strict inquiry ought to be made into the state of 
religion throughout the country, and, last of all, 
the formation of committees of religion, for the 
avowed purpose of purifying of its popish propen- 
sities the established church. We have noauthori- 
ty for asserting that in the debate on the tonnage 
and poundage act Cromwell took any leading 
part. In the committees of religion he was, how- 
ever, extremely forward, denouncing Neal, bi- 
shop of Winchester, as one who “ gave his coun- 
tenance to persons who preached flat popery,” 
and particularly specifying the case of Dr. Man- 
waring, who, though declared by the last parlia- 
ment incapable of holding any ecclesiastical pre- 
ferment, had, by the interest of that prelate, been 
recently preferred to a valuable living. The ob- 
servation with which Cromwell summefl up thig 
charge gives the first authentic evidence of his 
growing hostility to the constituted order of things. 
“If” said he, “ these are the steps to church pre- 
ferment, what are we to expect?” It needed but 
this interference with what he regarded as his own 
especial province, to fill up the measure of 
Charles’s disgust and indignation. He suddenly 
dissolved the parliament ; and throughout the ex- 
tended space of not less than twelve years, endea- 
voured to govern by the exercise of an unfettered, 
and often arbitrary, prerogative. 

With the great political events which occurred 
during this season of anarchy and misrule, we 
have, on the present occasion, very little concern. 
It is sufficient for our purpose to state, that the 
unconstitutional arrest of several leading members 
of the opposition, as well as a renewal on the 
king’s part ofall those practices which had just 
been declared by the authority of the three estates 
to be illegal, alienated from him and his advisers 
more and more the great bulk of the community. 
Among others, Cromwell retired to Huntingdon a 
bitter, if not an avowed, enemy to regal authority ; 
as well as a professed favourer of nonconformists 
* and schismatics, whom he openly admitted into 
his family, _ whose conventicles he regularly 
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frequented. It is true, that in the year 1630 he 
permitted himself to be associated with his old 
schoolmaster, Dr. Beard, in a fresh commission of 
the peace for the borough ; yet it is beyond dis. 
pute, that from the dissolution of parliament in 
1629, he was, in all his habits, conversation, and 
ideas, an altered man. Whether he began al. 
ready to anticipate those scenes of violence and 
confusion through which he was destined to make 
his way to more than royal eminence, we cannot 
take it upon us to determine ; but that he was 
prepared for almost any issue, and ready to play 
his part in any drama, admits not, we conceive, of 
the shadow of a doubt. 

Brief as his senatorial career had been, it pro- 
bably entailed upon Cromwell heavy expenses, to 
which his hospitable reception of a crowd of needy 
nonconformists added in no inconsiderable degree, 
His affairs began gradually to suffer embarrass- 
ment, while an unaccountable impatience of the 
pre-eminence in civic matters enjoyed by Dr. 
Beard, produced in hima strong distaste to his 
native town. ‘The consequence was, that in 1631 
he sold all the land and tithes belonging to his 
family, and withdrew, with his mother, wife, and 
children, to a farm near St. Ives, which he had 
hired and stocked out of the residue of his patn- 
mony. Here he spent several years, taking an 
active part in all parochial business, but without 
adding aught to his personal resources, which, on 
the contrary, fell off from season to season ; 
though whether the latter result arose, as Noble 
and others have asserted, from an extravagant at- 
tention to family exercises of devotion, we take it 
not upon us to decide. We must, however, pro- 
fess our conviction, that Oliver Cromwell possess- 
ed too much, not of worldly wisdom only, but of 
sound judgment, to pursue the line of conduct 
which has been attributed tohim. That he re- 
stored, at this season, certain sums of money to 
individuals which he had won from them at play 
many years before, we shall not pretend to deny. 
There is weighty evidence in favour of the fact ; 
and the fact, if correctly stated, redounds to Crom- 
well’s honour. But that he, one of the most 
shrewd and keen-sighted of human beings, should 
detain his farm-servants from their labour in the 
fields, that they might listen to his expositions of 
the scripture, or explain each man his own expe- 
riences, we find it very difficult to credit. Crom- 
wellwas unquestionably tinctured withenthusiasm, 
both then and at other seasons; nevertheless, 
Cromwell’s enthusiasm can never be said to have 
darkened his perception, or to have stood in the 
way of his sedulous prosecution of his own in- 
terests. 

We have said that, immediately after the disso- 
lution of parliament in 1631, Cromwell began to 
connect himself undisguisedlywith the nonconfor- 
mist or puritanical party ; it is, however, necessary 
to add that, during his sojourn at St. Ives, a sin- 
gular degree of inconsistency took place in his be- 
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haviour in this respect. ‘Thus we find, that at 
the very moment when he is represented as en- 
couraging sectarians of all kinds, he wrote strong- 
ly to his friend, Mr. Storie, in favour of one Dr. 
Willis, a pious, and, as it would appear, highly 
orthodox clergyman of the established church. 
The letter is in itself so curious, and exhibits the 
religious opinions of the writer in so favourable a 
point of view, that we cannot deny to the reader 
the gratification of perusing it. 

“Mr. Storie—Among the catalogue of those 
good workes which your fellowe citycenes and our 
countriemen have doun, this will not be reckoned 
for the least, that they have provided for the feed- 
inge of soules ; buildinge of hospittals provides for 
mens bodyes ; to build material temples is judged a 
work of pietye; but they that procure spirituall 
food, they that build up spirituall temples, they are 
the mene trulye charitable, trulye pious. Such a 
work was this your erectinge the lecture in our 
cuntrie, in the which you placed Dr. Willis, a 
man of goodnesse and industrie, and ability to do 
good every way ; not stint of any I know in Eng- 
land ; and J am persuaded that sithence his arriv- 
inge the Lord by him hath wrought much good 
amongst us. It only remains now, that he whoe 
first moved you to this, put you forward to the 
continuance thereof ; it was the Lord, and there- 
fore to him lift we up our hearts that he would 
perfect itt. And surely, Mr. Storie, it were a piti- 
ous thinge to see a lecture fall in the hands of soe 
manie able and godly men, asI am perswaded the 
founders of this are, in theise times wherein we 
see they are suppressed with too much haste and 
violence by the enemies of God his truth: far be it 
that so much guilt should sticke to your hands, 
who live in a citye so renowned for the clear shin- 
inge light of the gospell. You know, Mr. Storie, 
that to withdraw the paye is te lett fall the lec- 
ture, for whoe goeth a warfare on his own cost? 
I beseech you, therefore, in the bowells of Jesus 
Christ, putt it forward, and let the good man have 
his paye. The soules of God his children will 
bless you for it, and soe will I; and ever rest your 
lovinge servant in the Lord, 

“ Oviver CROMWELL,” 


This letter addressed to Mr. Storie, at the sign 
of the Dog, in the Royal Exchange, London, bore 
date the 11th January, 1635. In the year follow- 
ing, the writer’s uncle, sir Thomas Stewart, died, 
and he himself became possessed, as was stated 
a few pages ago, of an estate, chiefly in copyhold 
and titheries, of the annual value of £500. He re- 
signed his farm immediately ; and removing into 
the isle of Ely, received numerous favours at the 
hands of the chapter, under whom some of his 
best leases were held: nevertheless, he soon be- 
came discontented with his situation, and meditat- 
ed another and a still greater change in his mode of 
life, Either inppelled by disappointed ambition, 
or disgusted with the tyranny which he af- 
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fected to behold in all matters whether of 
church or state, he resolved to abandon his 
native country for ever, and to try his fortune, 
in company with his cousin, Hampden, as a colo» 
nist in lord Warwick’s settlement of New Eng- 
land, in North America. With this view he 
once more converted the whole of his property in- 
to money, and had actually embarked, Hampden 
taking a passage in the same vessel, when an or- 
der of council, suddenly issued, compelled them 
both to abandon the enterprise. How often and 
how deeply the king found cause to repent of this 
arbitrary step, every reader of history must be 
aware, 

With feelings more and more ruffled, and preju- 
dices more and more inflamed, Cromwell retired 
to Ely, where he continued to brood over his own 
ané his country’s wrongs, till all his ideas became 
confounded in a sense of implacable hatred to- 
wards the existing government. To such an ex- 
tent indeed was this humour carried, that his very 
reason seems to have become occasionally unset- 
tled; at least Dr. Simcott assures us, that “his 
patient was a most splenetic man, and had fancies 
about the cross which stood in the town, and that 
he had been called up to him at midnight, and 
such unseasonable hours, very many times, on a 
strong fancy which made him believe he was then 
dying.” But there occurred at this juncture an 
event, which, calling him again into the tur- 
moil of public life, at once hindered a mind natural- 
ly active from preying upon itself, and enabled 
him to add largely to his stock of popularity. At 
the request of the earl of Bedford and other exten- 
sive landed proprietors, a grant of money was 
made by the king in order to facilitate the draining 
of the fens in the counties of Lincoln, Cambridge, 
Northampton, and Huntingdon, on condition that 
a certain portion of the level thus recovered should 
be awarded to the crown, as a remuneration for the 
expenses incurred. With this arrangement the 
common people in general expressed themselves 
highly displeased, i h as it went to deprive 
them of the right of commonage, which, as often as 
a drought prevailed, they had hitherto enjoyed 
over large tracts of the marsh. Cromwell was 
not slow in espousing the cause of the poor against 
the rich: he stood forward boldly as the people’s 
friend, and exercised so much of talent and inge- 
nuity in that character, that, in the face both of 
court influence and the avowed wishes of the aris- 
tocracy, he gained his point. The country suf- 
fered a serious loss by the delay of measures 
which have since been pursued to the best effect ; 
but Cromwell became a gainer toa prodigious 
amount, by increasing his own influence in the 
neighbourhood, and attracting towards himself 
the eyes of other gifted and aspiring patriots. 

The above event took placein 1639. In the 
year following, Charles was again reduced to the 
neccessity of calling together a parliament; and 
Cromwell, partly through the interference of 
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Hampden, partly through the admiration excited 
by his late successful contest with the higher pow- 
ers, was chosen to represent the city of Cam- 
bridge.* Of his pecuniary circumstances at this 
time it is not very easy to speak in decided terms ; 
yet there aré facts on record, which lead us to 
believe that the statements of these who charge 
him with absolute bankruptcy, are, to use the 
mildest expression, greatly overcharged. It is 
asserted by the author of the “ Mystery of the 
good old Cause,” that there were letters of Crom- 
well to be seen in the hands of a person of quality, 
where he mentions his whole estate to amount to 
about 1300/., which he intended to lay out upon a 
purchase of drained fen lands. We know like- 
wise, that at the very commencement of the trou- 
bles he contributed 500/. towards raising a force 
for the suppression of the Irish rebellion ; while 
from his own private purse he laid out 100/. in the 
hire of wagons, that the earl of Manchester might 
the more speedily take the field against his sove- 
reign. Nevertheless, the descriptions of his attire 
and personal appearance in general, which we find 
in the pages of contemporary writers, seem to ap- 
ply only to an individual in the last stage of pover- 
ty. “ The first time that everI took notice of him,” 
says sir Philip Warwick, “ was in the very begin- 
ning of the parliament held in November, 1640,when 
I vainly thought myself courtly young gentleman, 
for we courtiers valued ourselves much upon our 
good clothes. I came one morning into the house 
well clad, and perceived a gentleman speaking, 
whom I knew not, very ordinarily apparelled, for 
it was a plain cloth suit, which seemed to have 
been made by anill country tailor; his linen was 
plain, and not very clean ; and I remember a speck 
or two of blood upon his little band, which was 
not much larger than his collar; his hat was with- 
out ahatband; his stature was of a good size; 
his sword stuck close to his side; his countenance 
swollen and reddish ; his voice sharp and untuna- 
ble ; and his eloquence full of fervor; for the sub- 
ject matter would not bear much of reason, it be- 
ing in behalf of a servant of Mr. Brynn’s, who 
had dispersed libels against the queen for her danc- 
ing, and such like innocent and courtly sports; 
and he aggravated the imprisonment of this man 
by the council-table unto that height, that one 
would have believed the very government itself 
had been in great danger by it. I sincerely pro- 
fess it lessened very much my reverence unto that 
great council, for he was very much hearkened 
unto. And yet I lived to see this very gentleman, 
whom, out of no ill will to him, I thus describe, by 
multiplied good successes, and by real but usurp- 
ed power,—having had a better tailor, and more 
converse among good company—in my own eye, 
when‘I was for six weeks together a prisoner in 
his serjeant’s hands, and daily waiting at White- 
hall, appear of a great and majestic presence and 


* A different account is given of this election by 
Heath, but his story is too absurd to require notice, 
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comely deportment.” In like manner, Dr. South, 
an authority much less to be trusted, asks,“ Who 
that beheld such a baukrupt beggarly fellow as 
Cromwell first enter the parliament house, with a 
threadbare torn cloak and a greasy hat, and per- 
haps neither of them paid for, could have suspect- 
ed that in the course of so few years he should, by 
the murder of one king and the banishment of 
another, ascend the throne, and be invested in the 
royal robes, and want nothing of the state of a 
king but the changing of his hat into a crown.” 
This last torrent of abuse weighs very little with 
us, inasmuch ag. it flowed from the pen of one who 
had once been to the protector as servile as he be 
came after the restoration vindictive against his 
memory ; yet even Warwick’s account must be 
taken as the portrait of a man who either could 
not afford to dress like others in his station, or 
affected singularity evenin his personal appear- 
ance. The probability is, that the latter conjec- 
tureis the most true; for it is beyond dispute, 
that noman knew better than Oliver Cromwell 
how to trim his sails to the merest breath of public 
favour. 

We must refer our readers to other and more 
appropriate sources for information as to the train 
of deplorable occurrences which imposed upon 
Charles the stern necessity of meeting the re- 
presentatives of his people on the present occasion, 
A series of political blunders, originating chiefly in 
the mistaken zeal of archbishop Laud, having in- 
volved him in a quarrel with the presbyterians of 
Scotland, he found himself unexpectedly called 
upon to raise and equip an army, with which he 
marched as far as ‘York to oppose an inroad of 
that body. Here, trusting little to the fidelity of 
his own officers, he entered into a convention with 
the rebels; but he had scarcely disbanded his 


troops ere the Scots again appeaved in arms, and 


again threatened to carry fire and sword into the 
heart of England. Charles was not ignorant that 
in these daring proceedings the rebels were secret- 
ly encouraged by the leaders of the popular party 
at home: nevertheless, his resources were ex- 
hausted ; nomore loans could be raised; and the 
summoning of a parliament became unavoidable, 
It met in April, 1640, and entered at once upon 
the discussion of points the most remote from 
those which the king had desired both houses to 
consider. Charles could not brook the tone of 
arrogance and disrespect in which the cdmmons 
thought fit to legislate ; and hence, on the twen- 
ty-third day after the members took the oaths, and 
before a single bill was passed, or a single sub- 
sidy voted, this parliament underwent the fate of 
all its predecessors and was dissolved. 

Thus deserted by the constitutional guardians 
of the public purse, ata moment when the peace 
of the realm was threatened by a powerful enemy, 
Charles again had recourse to measures, all of 
them calculated to widen the breach which unfor- 
tunately existed between him and his subjects. 
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After seizing on 40,0001. worth of bullien belong- 
ing to certain Spanish merchants, which had been 
deposited for safety in the Mint, Charles threw 
himself on the benevolence of the higher classes, 
from whoni, in the form of loans, some of them 
not very cheerfully afforded, he obtained in all 
about 300,000/. With this sum he enrolled a 
second army, part of which he sent forward to 
harass the advance of the Scots, while he himself 
made preparations to follow with the remainder 
so soon as the state of their equipment would per- 
mit, It is well known that the king’s advanced 
corps received a severe check near Newcastle. 
The consequence was, that when he arrived at 
York, he again found it more convenient to treat 
than to fight; and having summoned a council 
of peers to his aid, an assembly not witnessed in 
England since the feudal times, he consulted with 
them as to the propriety of consenting to a cessa- 
tion of arms. Even this step, though humiliating 
to his dignity as a monarch, served in no respect 
to ameliorate the condition of Charles. The Scots 
insisted that a new parliament should be summon- 
ed, for the redress of the many wrongs of which 
their English brethren complained ; and the king, 
hopeless of making head against an entire nation, 


’ -was forced to give way. Hedid summona par- 


liament for the 3d of November ensuing ; a truce 
was immediately granted; and he returned to 
London, that he might meet the last assembly 
which was ever in that place to gratify him with 
the poor tribute of verbal allegiance. 

In this, the memorable Long Parliament, Oliver 
Cromwell again took his seat, being a second time 
returaed as one of the representatives for the city 
of Cambridge. Whatever his former views and 
wishes may have been, there is no doubt that he 
now looked forward to a mighty crisis, and that he 
had resolved te throw the whole weight of his 
powerful influence into the scale of the republican 
faction. That he ventured already to mark out 
the precise course of his own personal elevation, 
we are not prepared to affirm. As yet no human 
judgment could determine how_the elements of 
confusion would array themselves; though it 
needed but a slender stock of foresight to perceive 
that the dissolution of society was at hand. It is 
not, therefore, probable that even Cromwell would 
presume to chalk out for himself any definite line 
of conduct, to which it would be necessary under 
all circumstances to adhere. But though the case 
might be, and doubtless was so, the whole tenor 
of his after life, not less than our acquaintance 
with the singularity of his temperament,—cautious 
though enthusiastic,—calculating though supersti- 
tious, --ambitious to the greatest degree, yet com- 
bining with high aspirations the most perfect self- 
command,—these circumstances united compel 
us to believe, that personal aggrandisement was 
with him, from the very commencement of the 
present session, the grand actuating principle both 
of speech and action. Hence the fervent zeal 





with which he supported every measure ef which 
the tendency was to hinder all approach towards 
a reconciliation between the king and the parlia- 
ment. When his majesty applied for the means of 
discharging the arrears due to his own army, Crom- 
well was among the first to suggest that a grant 
be made out of which both the loyal and the rebel 
forces be paid. He was particularly active in pro- 
moting petitions against the bishops, on the ground 
of severe proceedings in the ecclesiastical courts, 
In pressing for the trial and condemnation of Straf- 
ford, he yielded to none in violence ; and he took 
& preminent part in preparing and recommending 
te the house, that most arrogant of all deeds, the 
Remonstrance. In a word, he acted on every oc- 
casion in full conformity with the sentiment which 
he himself once expressed te lerd Falkland and 
Mr. Warwick ; “I can tell,” said he, “ what I 
would not have ; but I cannot tell what I would 
have.” 

As it is not our purpose to write a connected 
history of the grand rebellion, we abstain from giv- 
ing even a sketch of the proximate causes which 
led to a final rupture between the king and the 
commons. Enough is done when we state that 
Charles, passing at once from an excess of obsti- 
nacy to a culpable weakness, abandoned one by 
one, all the advantages which a display of ordinary 
firmness would have given him. In yielding to 
the clamour against Strafford, he virtually signed 
away the independence of his crown; while his 
ratification of that act which rendered the parlia- 
ment indissoluble, except by a vote of the two 
houses, laid him prostrate at the feet of his enemies. 
Last of all came the demand, that he should resign 
to parliament all control over the fleet, the castles, 
and the army. Charles would not consent to this: 
“Should I grant their demands,” said he, when 
the propositions were submitted to him, “I may 
be waited on bareheaded ; I may have my hand 
kissed ; the title of majesty may be continued to 
me, and ‘the king’s authority, signified by both 
houses,’ may still be the style of your commands , 
I may have swords and maces carried before 
me, and please myself with the sight of a crown 
and sceptre (though even these twigs would not 
long flourish, when the stock upon which they 
grew was dead ;) but as to true and real power, I 
should remain but the outside, but the picture, 
but the sign of a king.” 

While things were in this state, and the king, re- 
mpving from London to York, appeared, as well 
as the parliament, to pause upon the brink of civil 
war, Cromwell, who had long foreseen in what 
issue matters must terminate, boldly put an end 
to hesitation by precipitating hostilities. At his 
own personal hazard and expense he had already 
sent down to the country a supply of arms for the 
equipment of a troop of cavalry, which he had 
secretly raised among the more enthusiastic fol- 
lewers of the nonconformists. He now, in the be- 
ginning of 1642, while as yet the _— standard 
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had not been hoisted, put himself openly at their 
head. Nor was this all. Marching suddenly 
upon the castle of Cambridge, he made himself 
master of the place, and of the magazine contained 
within its walls, while he daringly intercepted a 
quantity of plate, which the heads of the university 
were preparing to send northward for the use of 
the king. Thus may Cromwell be said to have 
brought on that desperate struggle which, during 
80 many years, fattened the soil of England with 
the best blood of her sons; for though the events 
which followed would have doubtless taken place 
had no such movements been made, it is beyond 
dispute that these enterprises, in themselves nei- 
ther important nor hazardous, hurried forward, in 
a very palpable degree, the mighty catastrophe. 

Though there was still an apparent reluctance 
on doth sides to make the final appeal to the 
sword, the king on the one hand, and the parlia- 
ment on the other, began, so soon as Cromwell’s 
proceedings obtained publicity, to assume an at- 
titude of defiance. Charles, without assigning any 
specific reason for the act, issued an order of array, 
which was conveyed to the sheriffs of the several 
counties, and, in part, at least, carried into effect. 
The parliament, again, passed an act, by which 
it was declared high treason to take up arms, ex- 
cept by virtue of a warrant signed by the speaker. 
This was followed by a commission, authorising 
the earl of Essex and others to raise men for the 
service of the state ; and hence almost every town, 
village, and hamlet throughout England, exhibited 
the melancholy spectacle of a place of military 
muster. Cromwell did not wait for any definite 
instructions touching the mode of procedure ne- 
cessary in such acase. With the indifference to 
responsibility which is not often acquired, except 
by a lengthened exercise of delegated power, he 
moved rapidly into Hertfordshire, where he seized 
the high sheriff when in the act of reading a pro- 
clamation in which lord Essex, with his abettors 
and adherents, were pronounced traitors. He then 
passed into Suffolk, where the friends of the king 
were exerting themselves to enroll troops for the 
service of their master; and made prisoners, at 
Lowestofle, of sir Thomas Barber, sir John Peters, 
and twenty other gentlemen of distinction. His 
activity and zeal were not slow in attracting the 
notice of the parliament. A colonel’s commission 
was granted to him, and, besides being authorised 
to increase his troop toa regiment of horse, he 
was joined with lord Manchester in the chief 
command of the six associated counties,—Essex, 
Hertford, Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, and Hunt- 
ingdon. 

While such was the state of affairs in the south- 
ern counties, those of the north, unawed by the 
presence of a parlimentary force, declared gene- 
rally for the king. The nobility and gentry had 
indeed, on his first arrival among them, formed 
themselves into a body-guard for the defence of 
his person ; -_ when, on the 22d of August, the 
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royal standard was raised,* multitudes of the low. 
er orders, of the yeomen and the tenantry, gather. 
ed round it. There was, however, a sad deficien 
cy of arms and ammunition, among these hardy and 
high-spirited levies. The king having failed in 
an attempt to surprise Hull, was forced to depend 
on such supplies as the queen could from time to 
time transmit, in the face of a hostile fleet, from 
Holland ; and hence, when he began his mareh 
southward, it was with an army numerically feeble,, 
in consequence of the absence of means with 
which to equip a stronger. Nevertheless he 
pushed forward to Nottingham, confident in the 
justice of his cause, where an attempt was again 
made to obviate the necessity of bloodshed by ne- 
gotiation. It failed, as might have been antici 
pated ; upon which the reyalists directing ther 
march to the westward, se as to skirt the borders 
of Wales, arrived, towards the middle of October, 
at Shrewsbury. 

So early as the beginning of August the par 
liament had thrown aside the mask, by directing 
sir William Waller to invest Portsmouth, of which 
colonel Goring, an officer friendly to the royal 
cause, held the command. It was this daring act 
of rebellion, indeed, which decided Charles as tothe 
absolute necessity of unfurling the royal stand- 
ard; and he now took the field with the hope, 
rather than the expectation, that the assailants 
might be diverted from their purpose. But the 
delay to which he unfortunately consented at 
Nottingham, proved fatal to that design. Ports- 
mouth, indifferently provided for, and defended by 
a garrison less trustworthy than their chief, sub- 
mitted after a short siege, the men passing over to 
the ranks of the republicans, while Goring with 
difficulty escaped to Holland. In the mean time 
Essex, calling in his detached corps, marched 
upon Northampton, where, with an army of 15,000 
men, he stood ready to dispute with his sovereign 
the great road to the capital. Had he pushed for- 
ward at once to Nottingham, it is in the highest 
degree probable that an end would have been put 
to the civil war; but this he neglected to do. The 
consequence was, that the king being enabled to 
execute an oblique movement, not only turned 
his enemy’s position, but gathered strength at 
every step, till, on his arrival at Shrewsbury, his 
numbers were swelled to the full amount of 10,000 
men. 

Alarmed for his own communications, and je 
lous of the safety of London, Essex broke up from 
Northampton, and marching in a direction paral- 
lel with the royal army, took up a new line at 
Worcester. Here he determined to await the ap- 
proach of Charles; but the latter, aware of the 

* Poor Charles was doomed to be the subjeet of 
many evil omens. In addition to the beating which he 
received in childhood from Cromwell, the Virgiliaa lots 
declared both against him and lord Falkland in Oxford ; 
and, on the present occasion, a violent gust of wind 


overturned the standard almost as soon as it had been 
raised. 
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superior strength of the enemy, and anxious to 
spare the effusion of blood, manceuvred to shun 
the encounter. With this view he moved rapidly 
along the least frequented of the by-roads, and 
masked the operation so well, that he had actual- 
ly passed Essex, ere that officer was aware that 
his adversary had quitted Shrewsbury. 

A rapid pursuit was, however, instantly begun ; 
and on the evening of the 22d of October, after a 
sharp skirmish, in which a body of the king’s 
horse under prince Rupert overthrew the advanc- 
ed eavalry of the republicans, the latter entered 
the village of Kenton, just as the royalists were 
halted for the night at Edgecoat. As these places 
were not more than three miles apart, it was pro- 
nounced, in a council of war which Charles prompt- 
ly summoned, both impracticable and disgraceful 
any longer to shun an engagement. The king, 
therefore, as soon as daylight returned, drew up 
his army along a range of heights called Edge- 
hill, where, with his infantry in the centre; and 
his cavalry covering each flank, he determined, 
by the advice of lord Lindsey to receive the at- 
tack. 

In the battle ot Edgehill, which, as our readers 
cannot be ignorant, ended without awarding a 
decisive victory to either party, Oliver Cromwell 
took no share. According to some accounts his 
absence from the field was inevitable, and proved 
a source of deep mortification to himself; accord- 
ing to others, he purposely kept aloof, from mo- 
tives either of personal fear or political jealousy. 
“He, with his troop of horse,” says lord Holles, 
“came not in; impudently and ridiculously af- 
firming, the day after, that he had been all that 
day seeking the army and place of fight, though 
his quarters were but at a village near hand, 
whence he could not find his way, nor be directed 
by his ear, when the ordnance was heard, as I 

have been credibly informed, twenty or thirty 
miles off.” How far this statement may be cre- 
dited, coming as it does from an avowed enemy, 
we are not called upon to decide; but if the fu- 
ture protector did absent himself from the battle, 
when he might have done otherwise, it were worse 
than childish to attribute the circumstance to per- 
sonal fear. It may be, however, that here, as well 
as elsewhere, Cromwell permitted affairs to take 
their course, because he saw that the whole merit 
of a victory which it rested with him to secure, 
would be awarded to another; and if so, then is 
his conduct strictly in agreement with that deep 
and resolute selfishness, for Which we have alrea- 
dy given, and shall again find ample cause to give, 
him credit. 
While Essex retreated upon Coventry, the king, 

after reducing Banbury, in which there was a 

garrison of 1000 men, pressed forward upon Ox- 

ford. Here efforts were again made to amuse 
and perplex him with proposals to treat. But 
though still eager for peace, and ready to make 
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Charles did not interrupt his progress. He ad- 
vanced by Colnbrook and Brentford as far as 
Turnham Green, taking various strong places, 
and making numerous prisoners by the way; 
while Essex, hurrying to London by a different 
road, exerted himself strenuously in collecting 
another and a much more numerous army. With 
this, which amounted to full 24,000 men, he threw 
himself between the king and the city; and the 
royalists, standing more in awe of numbers than 


‘became men engaged in a desperate cause, ab- 


stained with unaccountable timidity from attack- 

ing him. 

It is not our province either to describe or to ac- 

count for thechain of events which induced theking, 

first to entangle himself in a labyrinth of fruitless 

negotiation, and then to fall back from the gates of 
London to winter quarters in Oxford. These are 

matters, the details of which belong rather to the 

chronicler of one of the most striking eras in our 

general history, than to the military biographer of 
Cromwell, whose part in the drama was, as yet, 
neither very prominent nor very accurately de- 
fined. It is, indeed, a matter of doubt where he 
principally exerted himself, as well as to what 
ends his exertions were, during the progress of 
these events, directed. As we behold him, how- 
ever, in the following spring, exercising the chief 
military command in the associated counties, we 
are disposed to believe that, during the winter of 
1642, he found ample employment in preserving 
these in their not very willing subjection to the 
power of parliament. But a wider field for the 
exercise of his extraordinary military talent was 
already in preparation ; nor was he slow in enter- 
ing upon it. 

We have alluded to the promptitude which 
Cromwell displayed in raising troops for the ser- 
vice of the parliament, before war had been for- 
mally declared between the opposite parties in the 
state. It will be necessary, in order to elucidate 
more fully the character of that great man’s mind, 
not less than to account for the signal services 
which his regiment on every occasion performed, 
to explain the principle on which he proceeded in 
making choice of his recruits. We learn from 
Whitelocke, that “ most of Cromwell’s men were 
freeholders and freeholders’ sons, who upon mat- 
ter of conscience engaged in the quarrel; and, 
being thus well armed within by the satisfaction 
of their own consciences, and without by good 
iron arms, they would, as one man, stand firmly, 
and charge desperately.” Why he was thus par- 
ticular he himself stated, when detailing the sub- 
stance of a conversation which he had held with 
his friend and relative Hampden, in his place in 
the house of commons. “I had a very good 
friend,” said he, “ and he was a very noble person, 
and I know his memory was very grateful to you 
all, Mr. John Hampden. At my first going into 
this engagement, I saw their men beaten at every 





large sacrifices for the purpose of securing it, 
5* 


hand; I did indeed; and I — that he 
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would make some addition to my lord Essex’s ar- 
my, and I told him I would be serviceable to him, 
in bringing men in, as I thought had a spirit that 
would do something in the work. This is very 
true that I tell you; God knows that I lie not. 
Your troops, said I, are most of them old decayed 
serving-men and tapsters, aria such kind of fel- 
lows; and, said I, their troops are gentlemen’s 
sons, younger sons, and persons of quality. 
Do you think that the spirits of such base and 
mean fellows will ever be able to encounter gen- 
tlemen that have honour, and courage, and reso- 
lution in them? ‘Truly I prescribed him in this 
manner conscientiously, and truly I did tell him, 
you must get men of a spirit, and, take it not ill 
what I say (I know you will not,) of a spirit that 
is likely to go on as faras gentlemen will go, or 
else [ am sure you will be beaten still. I told him 
80, I did, seeing he was a wise and worthy per- 
son ; and he did think that I talked a good notion 
but an impracticable one. Truly I told him that 
I would do something in it. I did so, and truly I 
must needs say to you (impute it to what you 
please,) I raised such men as had the fear of God 
before them, and made some conscience of what 
they did; and from that day forward, I must say 
to you, they were never beaten; and wherever 
they were engaged against the enemy, they beat 
continually.” 

Of Cromwell and his soldiers, sir Philip War- 
wick accordingly gives the following graphic de- 
scription :—“ They had all,” says the loyal 
knight, “ either naturally the phanatick humour, 
or soon imbibed it; but a herd of this sort of men 
being by him drawn together, he himselfe, like 
Mahomet, having transports of phansy, and 
withal a crafty understanding, knowing that natu- 
rail principles, though not morally good, will con- 
duce to the attainment of naturall and _politick 
ends, made use of the zeal and credulity of those 
persons, teaching them, as they too readily taught 
themselves, that they engaged for God, when he 
led them against his vicegerent the king; and 
where this opinion mett with a naturall courage, 
it made them the bolder, and too often the cruel- 
ler. And these men, habituated more to spiritual 
pride than carnal! riot and intemperance, so con- 
sequently having bin industrious and active in 
their former callings and professions, where na- 
tural] courage wanted, zeal supplied its place ; and 
at first they chose rather to dye than to flye, and 
custom removed fear of danger; and after- 
wards, finding the sweet of good pay, and of 
opulent plunder, and of preferment suitable to 
activity and merit, the lucrative post made gaine 
seem to them a naturall member of godliness.” 
Sach troops as these, animated by the most pow- 
erful of all feelings, enured to privations, patient 
under hardships, obedient to the strictest disci- 
pline, and guided by a genius of the highest or- 
der, might be annihilated, but could not possibly 
sustain a defeat. 
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To fill up a single troop with men of this stamp, 
proved a task of easy accomplishment ; to com 
plete a regiment of more than ordinary numerical 
strength, seems to have been scarcely less so, 
Nevertheless Cromwell would not lead them into 
the presence of the enemy, till he had in some de- 
gree tried their firmness. The following account, 
though taken from Heath, an unscrupulous 
writer, appears highly deserving of credit. “ Up. 
on the first muster of his troop, he (Cromwell) 
having privily placed twelve resolute fellows 
in an ambuscade (it being near some of the 
king’s garrisons,) upon a signal, at the appoint. 
ed time, the same ambush, with a trumpet sound- 
ing, galloped furiously towards the main body of 
their comrades, of whom some twenty instantly 
fled out of fear and dismay.” No punishment 
was inflicted rpon the fugitives, nor were any re- 
proaches aprfied tothem. They were command. 
ed on th< gpot to surrender up their horses and 
equipmnts, and coolly dismissed, that their places 
might be supplied by men of sterner tempera- 
men... 

We will not pause to remark upon the con- 
summate skill which Cromwell displayed in these 
elementary arrangements. A man perfectly read 
in human nature (and without a thorough know- 
ledge of human nature no man need aspire to the 
character of a great general) would alone have 
adopted such expedients, both in the collection 
and training of recruits ; nor will it be found that 
in handling his troops, as the art of directing their 
movements in the field is technically termed, he 
was more at fault. In the winter of 1642 we find 
him at the head of a single regiment of cavalry, 
keeping six whole counties in subjection, and over- 
awing multitudes of royalists. In the spring of 
1643, his corps had increased to 2000 men, all of 
them devoted to their leader, and prepared to per- 
ish at his bidding. Nor, to do him justice, was 
Cromwell disposed to deal with them under the 
screen of paltry subterfuges or hollow prevarica- 
tions. While ether chiefs affected still to be in 
arms for their sovereign, he often assured his men 
“that he would not cozen them by the perplexed 
expression in his commission to fight for king and 
parliament ; and that therefore, if the king chanced 
to be in the body of the enemy, he would as soon 
discharge his pistol upon him as upon any private 
man: and if their consciences would not let them 
do the like, he advised them not to list themselves 
under him.” _ 

Such was the state of Cromwell’s preparations, 
when the extraordinary success of the royalists in 
the north induced him to march beyond the limits 
of his own command. He penetrated into Lin- 
colnshire at the head of twelve troops of horse, dis- 
arming, as he went along, all suspected persons ;* 


* Among others he visited his own untle, sir Oliver 
Cromwell, whom, though he would not stand before him, 
except uncovered, he plundered of all his plate, as well 
as of the arms in his house. 
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nor did any great while elapse ere he and his Iron- 
sides (for so his troopers came to be designated) 
found an opportunity of proving their decided supe- 
riority over every thing which the enemy could op- 
pose to them. Not far from Grantham they were 
met by a flying corps of cavalry, far surpassing 
(according to Cromwell’s own statement, at least 
doubling) them in numbers. Not the slightest 
hesitation was made as to risking an action ; and 
the result was a decisive, almost a bloodless, vic- 
tory. Receiving the enemy’s fire, without caring 
to return it, except by the skirmishers which co- 
vered his line, Cromwell led his people at oace to 
the charge ; and as the royalists imprudently stood 
to abide the shock, he overthrew them in a mo- 
ment. They fled in all directions, closely and 
hotly pursued ; and their loss, both in killed and 
prisoners, was considerable. But this was only 
the beginning of the triumphs which these en- 
thusiasts were destined to work out, Towards 
the close of June, they effected a still more 
important service, by bringing relief to the 
town of Gainsborough, and cutting to pieces 
the flower of the army by which it was menaced. 
The corps of cavalry, of the destruction of which 
we have just given an account, formed part of a 
light and independent army, with which general 
Cavendish, brother to the earl of Newcastle, en- 
deavoured to recover Lincolnshire to the cause of 
the king. Among other measures, he made a 
movement for the purpose of laying siege to Gains- 
borough, of which the parliamentary general, lord 
Willoughby, had recently made himself master ; 
and so alarmed was the latter at the intelligence 
which reached him, that he made up his mind to 
evacuate the place. In this juncture, Cromwell, 
who calculated on the moral as well as the phy- 
sical effects of a repulse, boldly threw himself 
with his regiment between Cavendish and the 
town. The enemy outnumbered him by three to 
one, and occupied the summit of an acclivity, along 
the base of which ran a high fence, passable only 
by a single gateway. Through this, in defiance 
of a heavy fire, Cromwell caused his men to file. 
He formed them, as they gained the other side, 
section by section, and charging furiously up the 
hill, again won, by sheer impetuosity, a signal 
victory. Astonished at the baldnessof the attacky 
fatigued with recent marchfsjeand considerably 
disorganised by previous habits of plunder, the 
royalists received the charge with languor and 
hesitation. They were broken and dispersed, one 
wing fleeing in one direction, another in another. 
Cromwell, on the contrary, keeping his people 
steadily in hand, wheeled round en masse upon the 
body which held best together. He drove it pell- 
mell into a bog, where his men, wound up to the 
highest pitch of enthusiasm, put all, including 
Cavendish himself, to the sword. This done, he 
drew off in excellent order towards Boston, retreat- 
ing slowly from the superior numbers which 
threatened him, but presenting at every stage a 
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bold front to his pursuers, and appearing to invite 
rather than to shun an encounter. 

It was high time for the republican cause in the 
north that some such display should be made ; for 
hitherto the tide of affairs had ran steadily against 
it. The battle of Atherton Moor, by destroying 
their field force in that quarter, left Newcastle at 
liberty to follow almost any plan of campaign; 
and had he persevered in that which at one moment 
he seemed willing to adopt, a result widely differ- 
ent from what actually befell might have attended 
the war. Unfortunately for the king, however, 
personal dislike towards prince Rupert hindered 
him from marching, as he was required to do, 
upon Essex. He could not brook the idea of 
serving under any one, and, least of all, under the 
nephew of his sovereign. He therefore gladly 
yielded to the first feeble remonstrance offered by 
the gentlemen of Yorkshire, against removing to 
such a distance from their native county. At the 
same time, the Hothams, repenting of the course 
which they had adopted at the commencement of 
the troubles, opened with him a negotiation for the 
surrender of Hull, a place of which, both from its 
situation and resources, the royalists of the north 
were exceedingly anxious to obtain possession. 
Having recovered Gainsborough, therefore, and 
made himself master of Lincoln, he unexpect- 
edly paused in his career, and finally retrac- 
ing his steps, sat down, on the 2d of Septem- 
ber, before Hull. Though too weak to hinder 
this movement, the intelligence of the republi- 
cans was such, that they were not for an instant 
kept inignorance as toits grand influencing motive. 
The Hothams were suddenly arrested ; and the 
command of Hull being committed to lord Fair- 
fax, that officer made every preparation for a de- 
termined and obstinate defence. Meanwhile Man- 
chester, set free from his charge at London by the 
ill-advised march of the king towards Glouces- 
ter, drew together about 7000 infantry, with which 
he hastened to reinforce the corps of Cromwell 
and Willoughby in Lincolnshire. This junction 
was effected at Boston on the 9th of October ; and 
the command of all the cavalry, to which a con 
siderable addition had been made by the coming 
in of sir Thomas Fairfax from Hull, being intrusted 
to Cromwell, on the 11th the campaign opened in 
earnest. 

Though himself finding ample occupation in 
the siege of Hull, to which neither materiel nor 
the composition of his army was adequate, New- 
castle had not been inattentive to the preservation 
of his late conquests. In addition to the garrisons 
left in Lincoln and Gainsborough, a strong corps, 
consisting chiefly of horse and dragoons, occupied 
the county under sir John Henderson, an old and 
gallant soldier, who desired nothing so much as 
that he might find an opportunity of measuring 
his sword with Cromwell, The wish which the 
brave veteran had been heard frequently to ex- 
press, was destined soon to ae accomplish- 
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ment. On the 12th of October, intelligence 
reached him that Oliver, with the republican ca- 
valry, had halted in the vicinity of Horncastle, 
while the infantry, under Manchester, were still a 
Jong day’s march in the rear. He promptly drew 
together a force very superior to that which his 
enemy commanded, and pushing forward at a 
brisk pace, came up, a little before noon, with the 
rebels. Cromwell had twice already triumphed 
against odds not less fearful ; he felt that he must 
now triumph again, or be content to forfeit his in- 
fluence withthe men. The latter was an alterna- 
tive not to be thought of for a moment; so he 
drew up his people, and made ready to stake both 
reputation and life itself on the cast of a die. 

Whether it was that Hendersons’s horses were 
blown, or that, like many other old officers, he 
chose to fight only according to rule, he halted as 
soon as he beheld the dispositions of the enemy, 
and threw forward his dragoons to skirmish. Of 
these Cromwell took no notice; but giving the 
words “ Truth and Peace,” and at the same time 
uplifting a psalm, he commanded his enthusiasts, 
in the name of the Most High, to charge home. 
They received a volley as they approached, which 
did little or no execution. A second fire from the 
cavalier line brought down the commander’s horse ; 
but his men still pressed on ; and in five minutes the 
two corps were intermingled, and at handstrokes, 
Cromwell, while in the act of rising, was again 
struck to the earth by a heavy blow; it stunned 
him, and he lay for a few seconds insensible; but 
he no sooner recovered, than he dismounted one 
of his troopers, and joined fiercely in the mélée. 
It was desperate, but brief ; for the royalists, brok- 
en and amazed, gave way in all directions, and 
were chased, with prodigious slaughter, to the gates 
of Lincoln. 

The effects of this victory were deeply felt both 
by the conquerors and the vanquished. New- 
castle himself, having suffered severely in a sortie, 
no sooner heard of it than he raised the siege of 
Hull; while Henderson, taking with him every 
disposable man, marched back to join his leader in 
Yorkshire. Manchester and Cromwell, on the 
other hand, employed themselves to the best pur- 
pose throughout the remainder of the season, 
They reduced several castles and fortified towns, 
levied contributions on the inhabitants, checked 
and restrained the excursions of the royalist par- 
tisans, and strengthened the garrison of Newark ; 
nor did they retire into winter quarters till the se- 
verity of the weather absolutely compelled them. 
Yet even then Cromwell was not inactive. Ob- 
taining a new commission, as lieutenant of the 
isle of Ely, he busied himself during the close 
months in raising funds, by the merciless plunder 
of the colleges at Cambridge, and of thecathedrals 
of Peterborough and Ely ; in each of which he is 
said to have perpetrated enormities disgraceful to 
him asa man, though intelligible as proceeding 
from a fanatic. 
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Meanwhile a new and amore decisive step than 
any on which they had hitherto adventured, and 
to the promotion of which Cromwell applied all 
his influence, was taken by the parliament of Eng. 
land. So early as the month of August, 1643, sir 
Henry Vane had arrived at Edinburgh with a press- 
ing invitation to the presbyterians of Scotland, 
that they would come tothe assistance of their per- 
secuted brethren of the south. He was received 
in the most enthusiastic manner by the heads of 
the party; and a proof being exhibited that the 
solemn league and covenant had been formally 
ratified by the English parliament, all true Scotch- 
men, between the ages of sixteen and sixty, were 
summoned to attend the standard of the Lord, 
On the 19th of January, 1644, in defiance of a 
season more than usually inclement, 20,000 men, 
most of them veteran soldiers, and led on by ex- 
perienced officers, passed the Tweed at Berwick. 
They made an attempt to surprise Newcastle, but 
failed, the marquis having anticipated them. They 
then crossed the Tyne, leaving six regiments be- 
hind to blockade the place; and, closely watched 
by the royalists, 14,000 strong, they arrived on the 
4th of March at Sunderland. This sudden ap- 
pearance of a Scottish army in Northumberland 
and Durham, at a moment when the scales were 
evenly balanced between the parliament and the 
king, could scarcely fail to operate fatally against 
the interests of the latter. In addition to the 
preponderating superiority in point of numbers se- 
cured to his enemies, the derangement of all the 
plans which his commanders had formed, affected 
him very deeply; nor did any great while elapse 
ere the evils arising out of it showed themselves 
ina form even more distressing than had been 
anticipated. Sir Thomas Fairfax, finding that the 
whole of Yorkshire had been left to the care of 
three or four thousand men under colonel Bellasis, 
marched from Hull, came up with him at Selby, 
and gave him a total defeat. He pursued the fu- 
gitives towards York, of which he would have 
doubtless obtained possession, had not Newcastle 
been made aware of its danger in time; nor could 
the marquis himself hope to preserve so important 
a city, otherwise than by throwing the whole of 
his infantry within the walls. He did so; but 
the measure served only to defer a misfortune 
which destiny had resolved to inflict. The Scots 
trode closely upon his steps ; they joined their 
camp to that of the Fairfaxes, and the combined 
armies, within the space of a few days, formally 
invested the place. 

The siege had not long been formed when Man- 
chester and Cromwell arrived, bringing with them 
a very important accession both of numerical 
strength and of military talent. They broke off 
at once an armistice into which Newcastle had 
contrived to inveigle the republicans, and pushed 
their advances by night and day with the utmost 
vigour. On the 24th of June a furious sortie 
was attempted, in which both parties suffered se- 
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verely, though the garrison was finally repulsed 
with loss. On the 30th, however, intelligence ar- 
rived which caused an immediate change of plan 
on the part of the besiegers. Prince Rupert, it 
appeared, having been commanded by the king to 
raise the siege at all hazards, was advancing with 
hasty strides ; and his numbers being estimated at 
not less than 20,000 men, it seemed quite hopeless 
to think of meeting him in the field, and continuing 
at the same time the blockade of York. After a 
brief consultation, therefore, the siege was aban- 
doned ; the guards of the trenches and other de- 
tached corps were called in, and the whole army 
moving off, concentrated at a place called Mars- 
ton Moor, about five miles distant from the city. 

The information which brought about this change 
in the disposition of the parliamentary forces was 
not incorrect. On the ist of July prince Rupert, 
his own corps being strongly reinforced by New- 
castle’s cavalry under Goring, arrived within a 
single march of York ; whence, leaving his troops 
in position, he hurried forward under a slight escort 
to ascertain the condition of the beleaguered town. 
To his great surprise he found that the siege had 
been formally raised ; that from two sides of the 
city even the trifling restraint of patrols and videttes 
were withdrawn; andhence, that every facility 
in re-victualling, and otherwise preparing it against 
future attacks, was afforded. Nevertheless Ru- 
pert was not satisfied: he had been instructed by 
the king, in the letter which directed him north- 
ward, not merely to relieve York, but to engage 
and destroy the Scots; and he now prepared, in 
defiance of the admonitions and warnings of New- 
castle, to attempt at least the perfect accomplish- 
ment of that order. It has already been stated, 
that between the prince and the marquis no cor- 
diality of sentiment prevailed : the latter therefore, 
finding that his advice was received with coldness, 
ceased to pffer it; and Rupert, taking the entire 
responsibility upon himself, gave directions for the 
garrison to join his army. 

In the meanwhile the republicans, anticipating 
no pursuit, began their march southward, with the 
design of retaining in subjection such places, both 
in Yorkshire and Lancashire, as had recently sub- 
mitted to their arms. They had proceeded some 
miles on the Tadcaster road, when intelligence 
arrived that the royalists were advancing; and 
not many minutes later, the rear was threatened 
by a cloud of Rupert’s horse. Without a mo- 
ment’s delay the van received orders to retrace its 
steps; while those behind hastily drew up on a 
spot of ground as favourable as the circumstances 
of the case wouldallow. A broad and deep drain 
ran along a portion of their front; towards the 
right the ground was considerably broken, hedges 
and copses, intersected by narrow lanes, forming 
there a species of natural entrenchment ; but the 
Jeft was wholly without cover, the face of the coun- 
try assuming in that quarter the complexion of a 
barren heath. In general the ground was flat, 
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with here and there an undulation, not inconvenient 
for the disposition of a few guns; while remotely 
either flank stood open, the very hedges stretch- 
ing only to a certain distance, where they termina- 
ted in the moor. Independently, therefore, of the 
tactics of the age, which seem to have arbitrarily 
planted the cavalry on the wings of all armies, such 
a disposition of that arm appears to have been on 
the present occasion judicious ; as was also the 
establishment of a reserve of horse in support of 
the second line of infantry. 

Though the troops began to form so early as 
ten o’clock in the morning, noon had passed ere 
all were in position : for the advanced guard had 
pushed so far ahead of the main body, that they 
were now unavoidably thrown considerably to the 
rear. As they came up, however, they took their 
stations, the right under sir Thomas Fairfax, the 
centre under lord Fairfax and general Leven ; 
while the left, though commanded ostensibly by 
lord Manchester, was in reality guided by Oliver 
Cromwell. Meanwhile Rupert, in part overawed 
by the bold front presented to him, in part restrain- 
ed by the languid movements of his own rear, 
could only gaze upon these formations, without 
attempting to molest them. So soon as his ar- 
tillery came up, indeed, he caused several pieces 
to open, which were promptly answered by those 
of the enemy ; but, contrary to all precedent, he 
showed no disposition to assume the initiative in 
the action. Thus it was from five o’clock till 
half past six, when the two armies, in splendid 
array, continued quietly to face each other ; at 
seven the parliamentarians quitted their ground, 
and the battle immediately began. 

So many and such contradictory records have 
come down to us of this by far the most important 
action during the civil war, that it is not very easy 
to offer of it any thing like a rational or minute 
description. That it was obstinately maintained 
on both sides, all chroniclers are agreed ; but 
there is the most remarkable discrepancy in al- 
most every point of detail, not only between the 
writers belonging to opposite parties, but among 
men who on other subjects hold the same, or near- 
ly the same, language. It is even doubtful where 
the strife began, whether on the right, the left, or 
the centre ; whiledn the parts assigned to the va- 
rious leaders during the combat itself, not two 

men speak alike. Under such circumstances, we 
cannot venture to give more than the general im- 
pression produced upou our own minds by a pe- 
rusal of numerous contradictory authorities, warn- 
ing our readers all the while that they are free 
to judge for themselves as to the credibility or 
otherwise of the statements here recorded. 

Prince Rupert had strongly occupied the drain, 
by planting there four brigades of infantry, which 
were supported on their right by a body of horse, 





scarcely adequate to the important purpose. 

Against these the first movements seem to -have 

been made ; for lord Manchester's foot charging 

the ditch in front, his cavalry — round, in or- 
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der to clear the plain of the squadren, and attack 
it in the rear. As long as the “ Ironsides” came 
not into play, and they were under the necessity 
of making a considerable detour in order to reach 
their antagonists, the battle was maintained with 
great obstinacy. Secure behind the ditch, the 
royalist musketeers poured upon the advancing 
column a ceaseless and well-directed fire, while a 
battery in their rear plunged heavily from an emi- 
nence into the parliamentary ranks as they endea- 
voured to form. It was to no purpose that the re- 
publicans brought forward a couple of guns, with 
which they answered this cannonade ; the men 
fell by whole sections, and, brave as the officers 
confessedly were, not all their exertions availed 
to carry on the survivors beyond the first line ot 
fire. But a very different result ensued, so soon 
as Cromwell with his chosen band fell in. Having 
cleared the broken ground, and gained the open 
moor, they drove with their accustomed impe- 
tuosity upon the king’s cavalry, which, outnum- 
bered to a great degree, and in part defeated by 
their own apprehensions, offered hardly a mo- 
ment’s resistance. The republicans next charg- 
ed and took the guns, sabring the artillerymen 
beside them, after which they rode leisurely and 
im excellent order towards the drain ; but the 
infantry stationed there had seen how affairs went, 
and stood not to receive the shock : they aban- 
doned the vantage ground, thus enabling the re- 
publican pikemen to cross, and suffered consider- 
ably while retreating, though in good order, across 
the plain, from repeated charges of the cavalry. 
While these things were passing on the left, 
the right of the parliamentary army not only fail- 
ed to make any impression, but sustained a sig- 
nal reverse. The ground on which they stood, 
though favourable to men acting on the defensive, 
told severely against them in a forward movement ; 
for they could advance only through lanes and 
alleys in narrow columns, each of which, as it en- 
deavoured to emerge into the open country, was 
swept by a heavy fire from the whole line of the 
royalists. It was at this juncture, when his infan- 
try had been repeatedly driven back, that Fairfax 
ordered his cavalry to charge ; the foot opening 
to the right and left, in order that they might pass 
through. They galloped gallantly forward ; but 
received a discharge so close, and thrown in with 
such steadiness, that their ranks became instantly 
confused. Nor was a moment afforded to recover 
from the surprise. Rupert, who commanded here 
in person, led forward his horse, charged, over- 
threw, and totally discomfited them ; while they 
rushing back headlong upon the line of foot, threw 
it alsointo confusion. In an instant the royalists 
took the lead ; both horse and foot advanced, some 
penetrating down the lanes, others filing round ; 
and in ten minutes the right of the republicans sus- 
tained as decided a defeat, as their left had just 
won a victory. 
Cpe a as these unavoidably brought 
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about a complete change of front in both armies, 
According to the vulgar accounts of the battle, 
the two hosts changed ground ; but this is mani. 
festly an error : they merely faced round, the one 
side wheeling upon their centre to the left, the 
other making a similar evolution to the right. Un. 
fortunately, however, the impetuosity of prince 
Rupert led him, as usual, too far in the pursuit ; 
while Cromwell, not less cool than daring, held 
his men steadily in hand. Yet when the victors 
on both sides did meet, the meeting was stiff and 
stern. In the first shock Cromwell was wound- 
ed, and his men reeled and wavered. Had there 
been any adequate support at hand, even now 
the day might have been retrieved ; but ero Rupert 
could recall or form the troops which he had per- 
mitted to scatter in the chase, a second and still 
fiercer onset was made. That attack was led by 
general Leslie, a Scottish officer of reputation and 
merit, and it provedeminently successful. Rupert’s 
cavalry were fairly swept from their ground; 
while his infantry, at all times the least efficient 
of the royal forces, gave but a single fire, and fled 
in the utmost confusion. Never was rout more 
complete. The whole of the artillery, prodigious 
quantities of small arms, tents, baggage, and the 
military chest, all fell into the hands of the vic- 
tors ; who, besides killing upwards of 5000 men 
in the action and the pursuit, made 1500 prisoners. 
Nothing, indeed, except the vicinity of York, 
saved even a remnant of the royalists from de- 
struction. 

It is not worth while to give any detailed ac- 
count of the dissensions and quarrels to which 
this great victory proved the prelude, among the 
leaders of both armies. Enough is done when we 
state, that Rupert and Newcastle, mutually blam- 
ing each other, withdrew, the one to the continent, 
the other, with the wreck of his troops, southward ; 
while the republicans, marching uppn York, 
placed it again in a state of siege. The city open- 
ed its gates on the 15th ; but neither that event, 
nor the subsequent fall of Newcastle, though the 
whole of the northern counties were reduced by 
them to the obedience of parliament, served to 
hinder the growth of bitter animosities in the vie- 
torious hosts. Cromwell, the avowed head of the 
independents, became an object of extreme aver- 
sion to the more moderate presbyterians, to whom, 
in common with the nobility at large, Manchester 
was attached ; while Manchester and his friends 
were openly accused by the lieutenant-general of 
a disinclination to push the war to its just limits, 
Nor was it only by circulating such rumours that 
either faction strove to undermine the credit of its 
antagonists. The independents, on the one hand, 
assigned the entire merit of the recent victory to 
Cromwell and his cavalry ; Crawford and Hollis, 
on the other, besides claiming it absolutely for 
themselves and the Scots, accused Oliver of per- 
sonal cowardice. Thus, parily upon public, 
partly upon private grounds, was a breach creat- 
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ed, which each successive operation, no mat- 
ter how conducted, served not to heal, but to 
widen. 

While these things were in progress, the par- 
liament had equipped two strong armies in the 
south, which, under Essex and sir William Waller, 
moved in opposite directions for the purpose of 
shuttmg up the king in Oxford. Charles, ap- 
prised of their design, suddenly evacuated the 
city, and, after a series of well-executed manwu- 
vres, engaged and defeated Waller at Copsedy 
Bridge. He turned next upon Essex, whom he 
followed from place to place, till he finally cooped 
him up in a corner of Cornwall, where, after some 
delay, the parliamentarians were reduced to the 
necessity of laying down their arms. It is not 
easy to t for the excessive lenity practised 
by the king on this occasion. After an overture, 
which he deemed it judicious to make, had been 
rejected by the earl, and the earl himself had 
escaped by sea,—after the enemy’s cavalry had 
passed through an opening in the royal lines, and 
the infantry were left to their fate, the king consent 
ed to dismiss them ; naked, indeed, but still free to 
serve again so soon as their masters should be in 
acondition, to renew their efficiency. By the 
personal friends of Charles,—such as Warwick 
and Clarendon,—the king’s behaviour in this in- 
stance is attributed to constitutional clemency ; it 
isnot, perhaps, going too far if we venture to 
assign the event toa mistaken and short-sight- 
ed policy. 

It seems to have been the wish of Charles to 
move at once upon London, while as yet the mo- 
ral effects of his victories were felt ; nor, in the 
desperate state of his affairs, could he have devis- 
ed a more prudent measure. But his army was 
composed of a class of men whom it was very 
difficult to persuade, and absolutely impracticable 
to control. TheCornish men refused to quit their 
own county ; and the royalists both in Devon- 
shire and Dorsetshire proved more prodigal of 
promises than of performances. His movements 
were constantly delayed for want both of provi- 
sions and means of transport; and a military 
chest absolutely empty brought with it the custo- 
mary evils of pay long in arrear, and soldiers dis- 
satisfied. Under these circumstances, his pro- 
gress was exceedingly slow ; and it was at last 
determined that no more should be attempted 
this campaign, than to bring relief to certain cas- 
tles in Berkshire and the counties near, and 
then to establish the army for the winter in Ox- 
ford. 

Meanwhile the parliament, so far from suc- 
cumbing under these disasters, strained every 
nerve to repair them. They passed no vote of 
censure against Essex, whom, on the contrary, 
they treated with the utmost delicacy ; but they 
made haste to re-equip his forces, as soon as their 
arrival at Portsmouth, and their steady adherence 
to the popular cause, were ascertained. This 








done, they instructed general Skipton, on whom, 
because of the sickness of his superior, the com- 
mand had devolved, to move towards Andover, 
where Waller, with the residue of his forces, was 
in position. Manchester and Cromwell were, in 
like manner, directed to march southward to the 
same point; and, finally, such a power was 
brought together, in respeet both of numbers and 
composition, as had not yet formed under one 
leader since the commencement of the war. To 
the chief command of this magnificent army the 
earl of Manchester was nominated ; Cromwell 
retained, as before, the rank of genera! of horse ; 
and the whole, wound up to the highest pitch of 
enthusiasm, advanced against the king. 

The royalists occupied at this timea formidable 
alignment in and about the town of Newbury. 
Protected on one flank by the river Kennet, and 
in some degree covered by the guns of Denning- 
ton castle on the other, they strengthened($heir 
front by throwing up a breastwork, and by occu- 
pying in force several villas and gardens which 
extended conveniently beyond the town. There 
was one mansion in particular, called Doleman’s 
house, which stood for them in the most conve- 
nient situation, being a little in advance of the 
breastwork and a row of lesser houses, yet expos- 
ed on all sides to a raking fire. This, as well as 
the garden, which they strengthened by thick em- 
bankments, was filled with troops; while all the 
hedges and ditches near swarmed with skirmishers 
and every convenient mound was surmounted by 
one or more pieces of artillery. In one respect 
alone, and it was a very essential respect, their 
line was weak. A hill, less than musket-shot in 
their front, offered to an assailant every facility for 
the secure and undiscovered formation of columns 
of attack ; and the result of the action proved, 
that against that solitary defect not all the advan- 
tages of which we have just spoken, availed. Nor 
was this all. The king had recently detached 
three regiments of his best horse for the purpose 
of relieving Banbury castle ; and hence, when the 
day of battle came, he found himself more than 
usually overmatched in that his favourite and 
most efficient arm. For the open meadows which 
extended between Dennington castle and the 
town were left grievously exposed; there was no 
efficient reserve with which to support the scatter- 
ed infantry ; and the means of checking patrolling 
parties and obtaining intelligence, were in a great 
measure taken away. But there was a fatality 
attending all the grand movements of that unhap- 
py monarch, nor was its influence less banefully 
felt on the present occasion than it had been on 
others. 

The two armies came in sight on the 25th of 
October, and the 26th was devoted by the repub- 
licans to the pushing of a reconnoissance ; this the 
royalists endeavoured to interrupt by sending out 
clouds of musketeers to skirmish; while both 
parties kept up a smart ee, = parliament 
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tarians from a battery which they had established 
on the summit of the hill, the cavaliers from the 
town and the works adjoining to it. For some 
time the firing produced little effect on either side; 
but towards evening the royalists transported @ 
couple of guns across the river, which they so 
planted, as to enfilade the enemy’s line as far asa 
bend in the eminence exposed it. A regiment of 
cavalry in particular, commanded by colonel Lud- 
low, suffered very severely, and was compelled in 
the end to shift its ground. On the following morn- 
ing, however, a new scene opened upon the com- 
batants of either party. The parliamentarians, 
having formed intwo heavy columns, showed them- 
selves a little before noon, one upon the space be- 
tween Dennington and the town, the other in front 
of Doleman’s house and the works to its right; 
while a tremendous cannonade along the whole 
linegerved to distract attention, and to leave doubt- 
ful'Where the blow would in reality fall. No 
great while elapsed, however, ere this apparent 
hesitation ceased. The column on the left, cover- 
ed byacloud of skirmishers, advanced at a brisk 
pace, while that on the right assumed such an at- 
titude as to hinder a singlecompany immediately 
opposed to it from quitting its ground. 

The space between Dennington castle and the 
town of Newbury was, without doubt, the weak- 
est in the royal line ; and the absence of those re- 
giments of cavalry, of which we have already spo- 
ken, exposed itin a tenfold degree. The republi- 
cans had,moreover,postedthere the most enthusias- 
tic of their infantry; the men who, having recent- 
ly laid down their arms in Cornwall, were resolved 
at all hazards to retrieve theircharacter. Nothing, 
therefore, could resist the impetuosity of the as- 
sault; indeed, the cavaliers’ line was in ten mi- 
nutes fairly pierced, one portion retreating within 
the works at Dennington, the other falling back 
ptecipitately upon the town, The case was 
widely different about Doleman’s house. There 
the parliamentarians, seeing the success of their 
comrades on the left, chose to hazard a desperate 
attack ; and their opponents, having every ad- 
vantage of position, as well as a full confidence 
in theirleaders, met them nobly. It was to no 
purpose that they cleared the hedges and ditches, 
forcing their way up to the garden wall, and pene- 
trating to the very lawn in front of the house ; such 
a fire of musketry was poured upon them from 
the windows and embankments near, that noman 
who, exposed himself survived to speak of it; 
and even the drakes or small cannon, with which 
they endeavoured to batter the house, were soon 
silenced. ‘They retreated, after a desperate con- 
test of more than four hours’ duration, leaving two 
pieces of artilleryin the hands of the royalists, 
and escaped total annihilation only through the 
devoted heroism of Ludlow’s horse, who sacrific- 
ed themselves by moving forward to cover the re- 


trogression. 
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It was now night; and the irregular direction 
of the fires on both sides indicated how desperate 
must be the issue of the morrow’s strife. On the 
part of the republicans the most sanguine expec. 
tations were formed ; for though they had suffer. 
ed seriously on the right, their left was completely 
successful. On the part of the royalists, again, 
the feeling universally prevailed, that their posi- 
tion being turned was no longer tenable. They 


accordingly busied themselves in conveying, by ~ 


acircuitous route, their guns and heavy stores 
into Dennington ; while battalion after battalion 
began to quit its ground, and march silently in 
the direction of Oxford. It has been asserted, 
that Cromwell, not doubting as to the state in 
which affairs stood, repeatedly requested leave to 
execute a forward movement with his cavalry, but 
was peremptorily restrained by the general in 
chief, As Cromwell himself brought a charge to 
this effect against lord Manchester in the house of 
commons, there is probably some truth in the 
statement ; but, however this may be, it is certain 
that the king was enabled to draw off, unmolest- 
ed and in good order, the whole of his infantry 
and cavalry, and the lightest of his guns, At 
dawn, indeed, not less than 6000 horse followed 
him; but it was then too late. Nota shot was 
fired in the pursuit; and the royalists, though 
compelled to abandon their ground, were still 
enabled to boast that having suffered no loss either 
in materiel or prisoners, the battle ought to be re- 
garded as drawn. Nor was this all. While dis- 
sensions raged so violently in the parliamentary 
camp, that they would not so much as undertake 
the siege of Dennington, the king having been 
joined by prince Rupert from the north with a 
corps of excellent horse, suddenly assumed the of- 
fensive, and in the face of his late conquerors, 
drew all his guns and wagons from the castle, 
with which he marched unmolested to Oxford. 
So ended the campaign of 1644; for the king es- 
tablishing himself for the winter in that city, the 
republicans went into cantonments in and around 
Reading. 

It were foreign to the design of a memoir which 
professes to detail only the military career of Crom- 
well, were we to devote much space to the eluci- 
dation of transactions affecting religion and gene- 
ral politics rather than the progress of the war. We 
content ourselves, therefore, with stating, that 
during the summer of 1644 the celebrated assem- 
bly of divines had met, and that, but for the prompt 
and timely interference of Oliver, they would have 
passed laws absolutely destructive of his» iong- 
cherished designs and wishes. Im like manner, 
the manifest disinclination of the nobles to push the 
king to an extremity, threatened to overthrow 
all his projects, and to block up the road to fur- 
ther advancement against him. Cromwell was 
not remiss in endeavouring to counterwork those 
whom, with great truth, he regarded as his natural 
enemies, By the exercise of extraordinary finesse, 
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he brought forward and successfully carried 
through the Self-denying Ordinance,—a measure 
which deprived of military authority every indi- 
vidual belonging to the peerage, by declaring it 
inexpedient for any member of the great council 
toabsent himself, under any pretext whatever, 
from his duties in parliament. The principle of 
the bill was not, indeed, admitted till after much 
bitter recrimination had passed between Crom- 
well and his late commander, the earl of Man- 
chester; during the progress of which they mu- 
tually accused one another of disaffection to the 
great cause, and even of backwardness in the 
hour of danger; but it received, at length, the 
sanction of both houses, and the men of greatest 
experience hitherto employed under the parlia- 
ment, the earls of Essex, Manchester, and Den- 
beigh, laid down, in consequence, their commis- 
sions. 

The self-denying ordinance passed into a law 
on the 3d of April, 1645; and a fresh bill, for re- 
modelling the army, was immediately introduced 
into the house of commons. By this, which went 
throngh parliament without a struggle, separate 
and independent commands were abrogated, and 
all the detached corps @armée being joined into 
one, the whole was placed under the general 
guidance of sir Thomas Fairfax. It is a fact, pe- 
culiarly illustrative of the spirit which actuated 
Cromwell in these proceedings, that while the 
office of major-general was awarded to general 
Skipton, and every other and minor appointment 
filled up, that of lieutenant-general, or second in 
command, remained vacant. Of the causes in 
which so remarkable an omission originated, we 
might indeed be led to doubt, were we not in pos- 
session of the strongest proofs that at least it did 
not proceed from negligence. On the contrary, 
as we find Cromwell’s regiment in open mutiny, 
because their beloved leader was about to be re- 
moved from them ; as we discover a similar spirit 
arising in other corps, when Cromwell, on the 
pretext of bidding farewell to his old companions, 
repaired to Windsor, where Fairfax had fixed his 
head-quarters ; as we find the same Cromwell, 
by an especial vote of the house, requested to re- 
sume his military functions, at first for a brief 
space, at last permanently; it is impossible to 
doubt that the office was all along reserved, in 
order that he, at the fitting season, might obtain 
it. The truth, indeed, seems to be, that placed in 


the one hand by the presbyterians, by the nobles 
and half-royalists on the other, and scarcely sup- 
ported as he ‘expected to be by his professed 
friends, the independents,—Cromwell had no 
choice left, except to risk all upon the issue of 
a single cast. He threw, and the dice turned 
up in his favour; for his adherents, fortified in 
their zeal by the success of one step, went on 
boldly to take others, till they succeeded in violat- 


of which he had been the author and main pro- 
moter. 
It was not, however, by the mere distribution 
of commands and the exclusion from places of 
trust of all whom he suspected, that Cromwell 
contrived to secure the army absolutely to his own 
interests. With consummate art he caueed whole 
brigades to be disbanded, on which, above all 
others, the moderate party could rely, while at the 
same moment he incorporated with his favourite 
regiments every individual belonging to those 
brigades noted for his bold, reckless, and extra- 
vagant enthusiasm. “ Never,” says a late writer* 
‘* was a more singular army assembled than that 
which was now set on foot by the parliament. 
To the greater number of the regiments chaplains 
were not appointed, as the officers were, in ge- 
neral, qualified to assume the spiritual duties, and 
to unite them with their military functions. Dur- 
ing the intervals of active service, they employed 
themselves in sermons, prayers, and exhortations ; 
yielding their minds, in these pursuits, to the same 
emulation which inspired their courage in the day 
of battle. Enthusi pplied the p!ace of study 
and reflection ; and while they poured out their 
thoughts in unpremeditated harangues, they mis- 
took that eloquence, which to their own surprise 
as well as to that of others, flowed in upon them, 
for Divine illumimations conveyed by the agency 
of the Spirit. Wherever they were quartered, 
they excluded the minister from his pulpit, and, 
usurping his place, conveyed their sentiments to 
the audience with all the authority which followed 
their power, their valour, and their military ex- 
ploits. The private soldiers, seized with the same 
spirit, employed their leisure hours in prayer, in 
reading the Bible, or in spiritual conferences, when 
they compared the progress of their souls in grace, 
and stimulated one another to further advances in 
the great work of their salvation. When they 
were marching to-battle, the field resounded as 
well with psalms and spiritual songs adapted to 
the occasion, as with the instruments of martial 
music ; and every man endeavoured to drown the 
sense of present danger in the prospect of that 
state of never-ending peace and security which 
was placed beforehim. In soholy a cause wounds 
were esteemed meritorious, and death a pious 
martyrdom ; while, amidst the perils of the charge, 
and the confusion of the conflict, their minds 
were supported by the delightful assurance that 
the sword of an enemy would only relieve them 
from the duties of this world, to send them to 
the full enjoyment of the next.” 

Strongly contrastgd with all this, in every point 
both of physical service and moral discipline, was 
the condition of the royal forces. Though still 
master of one third part of England, his sway di- 
rectly extending from Oxford to the extremity of 
Cornwall,—though North and South Wales, with 








ing, in favour of their own leader, thé’ very law 


* Dr. Russell, in his Life of Oliver Cromwell. 
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the exception of the castles of Pembroke and 
Montgomery, both acknowledged his authority, 
and the royal standard still floated over several 
towns in the midland counties,—Charles could not 
but perceive that the chances of another campaign 
were fearfully against him, While the parliamen- 
tarians maintained a concentrated position with 
upwards of 20,000 of the best troops in the world, 
his army, under the nominal command of the prince 
of Wales, though in reality under that of Rupert, 
was frittered away in a multitude of petty garri- 
sons, and languished in a state of the most alarm- 
ing insubordination. ‘The leaders, broken upinto 
factions, presumed to disobey the royal orders, and 
refused to serve under an adversary or a rival; 
the inferior officers indulged in every kind of de- 
bauchery ; the privates lived at free quarters ; and 
the whole made themselves more terrible to their 
friends by their licentiousness, than to their ene- 
mies by their valour. To such an extent, indeed, 
were their excesses carried, that the inhabitants of 
Wilts, Dorset, Devon, Somerset, and Worcester, 
entered into associations, which, under the deno- 
mination of club-men, assumed an attitude of neu- 
trality, by acting indiscriminately against all armed 
bands, in defence of private property, or in punish- 
ment of outrages. 

These associations, at first composed entirely 
of the lower orders, soon received the countenance 
and support of the gentry. They were supplied 
with arms, encouraged to unite in bodies, muster- 
ing not less than 6000 strong, and began gradually 
to invite other counties to a union, for the purpose 
of putting an end, by force, to the unnatural war 
which had so long devastated the country. Now, 
though not directly opposed to their sovereign,— 
though, on the contrary, objects of extreme jea- 
lousy to the parliament—these clubs so far weak- 
ened the royal cause, that they withheld from join- 
ing it many persons who might have otherwise 
done so, at the same time that they unscrupulously 
cut to pieces all marauders, without pausing to 
inquire under whose banner they served. It is 
not, therefore, to be wondered at, if the king should 
have gladly renewed a negotiation for peace, yield- 
ing now many points on which he had hitherto 
been obstinate ; or that, finding his commissioners 
return from Uxbridge with a declaration that all 
concession was useless, he should have experi- 
enced the deepest sorrow. Nevertheless, Charles 
was a brave as well as a good man. In the vices 
which contaminated his followers he took no de- 
light ; and hence rejoicing that the guilt of inno- 
cent blood lay, as in the case of Laud, exclusively 
with his enemies, he preparedgto trust all to Provi- 
dence, which might even yet uphold the right. 

The negotiation, of the result of which we have 
alone thought it necessary to give an account, 
came toa close on the 23d of February, 1669 ; 
and military operations, though at first on a small 
scale, immediately recommenced. ‘Taunton was 
closely — by a royalist detachment under 
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Sir Richard Greenwood ; attempts were made ty 
collect an army in Somersetshire, and to stir up 
the adherents of the cause in Kent and Sussex; 
while on Wales repeated requisitions were made 
both for men and money. In the meanwhile the 
parliamentarians were not idle. Fairfax, assum. 
ing the command of the forces, proceeded to carry 
into execution the new plans drawn up for his 
guidance, while Cromwell, on whom the self-deny. 
ing ordinance was not yet permitted to operate, 
performed several exploits not unworthy of his 
established reputation. On the 9th of April, for 
example, information having reached head-quar 
ters, that a strong corps of cavalry was on its 
march from the west for the purpose of joining the 
king at Oxford, Cromwell put himself at the head 
of a few chosen squadrons, and coming suddenly 
upon the royalists at Islop-bridge, attacked and 
defeated them with great slaughter. Many pri- 
soners were taken in the action, and a standard 
which the queen had recently presented to her 
own regiment, fell into the hands of the victors, 

Cromwell turned next upon Blessingdon-house, 
a place of arms not far distant, which was at this 
time held by the royalist colonel (Wrudebank,) 
whom, by false representations of his strength, 
he induced to surrender; and he surprised soon 
afterwards and cut to pieces a detachment of in- 
fantry under the orders of sir William Vaughan, 
But success did not attend all his operations dur- 
ing this excursion. Having quitted hiscommand 
in order to consult with Fairfax, Goring, who had 
been summoned from Bristol, was enabled to exe- 
cute a sudden movement against his troops, dur- 
ing which he attacked them while crossing the 
Isis, near Woodstock, and routed and dispersed 
them with some slaughter and extreme confusion. 
The joy of the cavaliers at this success was very 
great; but its effects were not more enduring 
than those of a gleam of sunshine amidst a 
storm. 

Up to the present moment, the plans of the 
campaign on both sides seem to have been vague 
and uncertain. It was the great wish of the par- 
liament to block up the king in Oxford, so as by 
one decisive blow to end the war ; it was the ob- 
ject of the king not only to avoid this hazard, but, 
moving into the north, to relieve Chester, and to 
defeat the Scots ere the re-organisation of the re- 
publican regiments should be completed. On the 
other hand, Fairfax was exceedingly desirous to 
succour Taunton, a place of great importance, as 
commanding the communication with Devonshire ; 
and he so far followed the bent of his own inclina- 
tions as to commence his march in that direc- 
tion. But Cromwell, who in this emergency was 
left to observe the king, found himself incapable 
of checking any movement which his adversary 
might make in force. Charles, therefore, leaving 
a competent garrison in Oxford, took the road to 
Chester at the head of his army; while Fairfax, 
apprehensive of the issue, hurried back from Sa- 
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lisbury, and sat down before the place. It was to 
no purpose, however, that he made daily a demon- 
stration of his force. Disappointed in a hope 
which he had been led to encourage, that the 
gates would by treachery be opened to him, he 
still felt, or fancied himself, too weak to try the 
fateof an assault, and he accordingly hesitated 
between his own wishes and those of his govern- 
ment, till the opportunity of acting with effect had 
well nigh escaped him. 

It was the 6th of June, and the parliament 
alarmed by the successes of the king, sent posi- 
tive orders for Fairfax to pursue. On the follow- 
ing morning the general began his march ; but he 
did so under a persuasion that he was not acting 
for the best, while the circumstance of Cromwell’s 
withdrawal from the army, in obedience to the 
tenor of the self-denying ordinance, preyed hea- 
vily upon a mind not previously accustomed to 
depend for support on its own resources, Fair- 
fax wrote a long letter to the speaker, in which he 
set forth the high value of his lieutenant’s services, 
and the absolute confidence reposed in him by the 
troops ; and he summed up all by entreating that 
the ordinance might be suspended, at least till the 
critical juncture at which affairs had arrived should 
passaway. ‘To his extreme delight he received 
an answer by express, in which it was stated, 
that the house of commons had required general 
Cromwell to continue with the army during a 
space of three months. Not a moment was lost 
in transmitting the despatch to Cromwell, who, 
being already prepared to expect such a commu- 
nication, instantly resumed functions which he had 
scarcely laid aside, He drew together about 6000 
chosen horse, marched by long journeys after the 
column, and came up with it on the evening of the 
13th of June, at Northampton, where it lay with- 
in six miles of the royalists. 

While the leaders of the parliamentary forces 
were executing these movements, the king, unde- 
cided whether to follow up his original plan by 
pushing against the Scots, or to return upon his 
steps for the relief of Oxford, spent his time very 
unprofitably, Had he merely halted at Leicester, 
no great harm would have ensued, because numer- 
ous reinforcements were advancing upon that 


him equal to any emergency. But, after permit- 
ting a portion of his army to move in one direction, 
he suddenly changed his mind, and with the re- 
mainder took the road to Oxford. At Harborough 
the intelligence came in, that the blockade of Ox- 
ford had been raised ; and it was urged by some 
of the royal officers, that now, at least, the origi- 
nal scheme ought to be followed up. Unfortu- 
nately, however, there accompanied this report 
numerous and exaggerated rumours relative to the 
repulse which the rebels had sustained at Borstall- 
house, and the disorganised condition of their 
troops; the effect of which was to stir up an ex- 


and destroy their enemies. The consequence 
was, that the southern route was again taken ; 
and on the 9th of June the army reached Daven- 
try, where for the second time it most unaccount- 
ably halted. 

It is impossible to explain, on any grounds of 
reason, the wavering and unwise policy which 
dictated all the proceedings of the royalists during 
this campaign. After removing just so far from 
the base of his own operations, as to render it ex- 
tremely difficult for his supplies to overtake him, 
in case of any sudden need, the king stopped short, 
at a point where he could neither command any 
accurate information relative to his enemies, nor 
check nor overawe their movements in any direc- 
tion. Here, too, as if there had been no danger 
threatening, he indulged in the idle recreation of 
hunting ; while his officers and soldiers, following 
their ordinary practice, spread havoc over the face 
of the neighbouring country. It was likethe sud- 
den bursting of a thundercloud, when information 
arrived on the 12th that the rebels were in full 
march towards him, and that they were approach- 
ing Northampton, with an overwhelming force both 
of infantry and cavalry. Orders were immedi- 
ately issued for a retreat. The retrogression 
began at midnight, and by an early hour on the 
following morning the van of the army re-entered 
Harborough. Here the whole column closing up 
was compelled to halt, in consequence of repeated 
attempts made by the enemy’s horse to harass 
their rear ; and here also certain information be- 
ing obtained that Fairfax was not more than six 
miles distant, new plans were proposed, and new 
devices adopted. 

We have alluded to the arrival of Cromwell at 
Fairfax’s head-quarters on the evening of the 13th, 
His first measure was to urge the propriety of send- 
ing ona strong reconnoissance, for the purpose of 
ascertaining both the position and intentions of the 
royalists ; and the command of the force thus em- 
ployed being committed to Ireton, it performed its 
duty with the best effect. Not long after dark, 
Ireton charged the king’s outposts, drove them in, 
and made some prisoners, from whom the most 
exact information relative to the numbers and dis- 
position of the eavaliers was obtained. It was 
determined, in consequence, to bring on, if possi- 
ble, a decisive action on the morrow ; and to this 
end were all the exertions of the chiefs forthwith 
directed. About an hour before dawn, on the 
morning of the 14th, the whole army formed, and 
began its march in profound silence, and in the 
best possible order. 

The parliamentarians had proceeded as far as 
Naseby, a village about ten miles north of North- 
ampton, when a corps of cavalry, bearing the 
standards of the king, were observed advancing. 
Satisfied that Charles had doubled back upon his 
pursuers, and was determinnd to give and not to 
receive the battle, Cromwell recommended that 
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on which they then stood ; and that the line should 
be formed at once, so that the troops might be 
fresh and steady when the critical moment came. 
Fairfax adopted without hesitation the sugges- 
tions of his lieutenant. He drew up along the 
ridge of a gentle eminence, with his infantry in 
the centre, and his cavalry on either flank ; and 
giving the command of the right to Cromwell, 
and of the left to Ireton, he reserved the centre 
for himself. His artillery, of which he had some 
twenty pieces in the field, was judiciously arrang- 
ed, so as to command every avenue of approach ; 
and the men, having sung a psalm, sat down com- 
posedly and in rank, with their arms in their 
hands, 

Meanwhile Charles, who had also selected a 
favourable position, just in front of Harborough, 
was persuaded by prince Rupert to quit his van- 
tage-ground, under the idea that the enemy were 
retreating, and that one fierce attack would utter- 
ly disperse them. His infantry did not exceed 
3500 men; and his cavalry, divided into two bri- 
gades, of which Rupert led the one, and sir Mar- 
maduke Langdale the other, amounted barely to 
3600. With this feeble array he was drawn on 
to the attack of full 12,000 men, most of them in- 
ured to danger and accustomed to victory, and all 
imbued with the wildest enthusiasm, civil as well 
asreligious. Nor was theorder in which he began 
the battle more to be commended, than the preci- 
pitancy with which he cast away the great advan- 
tage of fighting on ground of his own choice. 
Rupert, no ways sobered down by his reverse at 
Marston Moor, led the flower of the royal cavalry, 
amounting to 2000 men, wigh slackened reins, 
and spurs plunged in the horses’ flanks, against 
Ireton’s division. As a matter of course, he over- 
threw and swept it from its ground; and, equally 
as a matter of course, he permitted his troops to 
disperse in reckless pursuit, and to waste their 
own vigour, as _ well as that of their horses, in the 
destruction of fugitives. Six pieces of cannon fell 
into his hands ; and Ireton himself, having vainly 
endeavoured to break a close column of royalist 
pikemen, was wounded in the face and taken. 
On the other flank, however, a widely different is- 
sue befell. There Langdalé, following the ex- 
ample of the prince, likewise endeavoured to 
charge. in despite of the disadvantage of a hill, and 
a heavy fire of cannon; but he was met so reso- 
lutely by Cromwell and his Ironsides, that he re- 
coiled from the shock. At this moment Cromwell, 
who had held two squadrons in hand, wheeled 
them suddenly round upon Langdale’s left. These 
fell on furiously ; and taking men at a disadvan- 
tage, who had already been overmatched in front, 
they totally routed them. Nevertheless Cromwell 
was far from chasing, as Rupert did, with his 
whole array. He sent three out of seven squad- 
rons to hinder the cavalry from rallying, and with 
the remaining four rode furiously upon the king’s 
infantry, -~ any engaged in the centre with 
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that of Fairfax. Not for one instant could they 
abide this fresh attack. They wavered, ‘gaye 
way, and were penetrated through and through; 
multitudes being cut down on the spot, and multi. 
tudes more casting away their weapons, and call. 
ing for quarter. It was to no purpose that Charles 
put himself at the head of his body-guard, a chos. 
en regiment of 300 horse, and cheered them on to 
the rescue. He himself, accompanied by a few 
attendants, dashed forward, and getting inter. 
mingled with Cromwell’s men, had well nigh been 
taken prisoner ; but a panic seized his guard, and 
instead of following and supporting their royal 
master, they galloped precipitately from the field, 
Then it was that the earl of Carnwarth seized the 
king’s reins, turned his horse suddenly round, and 
carried him forcibly to the rear; and there, woo, 
the whole both of the centre and left, seeing the 
transaction, fled in the utmost confusion. 

While these things were going on, Rupert, af 
ter satiating his thirst of pursuit, rallied his men, 
and returned slowly to the ground which he 
ought never to have quitted. He found it entirely 
occupied by the rebels, and the sound of firing far 
in the rear advertised him how affairs had gone. 
He strove to restore the battle by offering to lead 
his men to the charge, and by pointing out where 
such a movement could be made to the best ad- 
vantage ; but the cavaliers, though furious in the 
onset, were peculiarly liable to be checked, and 
could never be persuaded to risk a second attack, 
even when a first had succeeded. On the present 
occasion, so far from riding among the republi- 
cans, disordered in a great degree by the rapidity 
of the advance, they endeavoured to steal away 
by the flank, and fought only when observed and 
pursued, as they soon were with the utmost impe- 
tuosity. At first they defended themselves gal- 
lantly. Repeated shocks were given and received, 
and many a horse ran riderless over the plain; 
but ere long their calmer courage failed them, and 
they shunned or languidly met, every new en- 
counter. At last all order was laid aside. Men 
clapped spurs to their horses and fled in every 
direction, leaving baggage, materiel, and cannon 
to their fate, till the confusion became. irretriev- 
able, and the rout complete. There fell of the 
royalists, in the battle and pursuit, eight hundred 
men ; nearly four thousand were made prisoners ; 
and five thousand stand of arms, upwards of one 
hundred pairs of colours, the royal standard, the 
king’s cabinet of letters, his coaches, and the 
whole spoil of the camp, became the prey of the 
victors. 

This great and decisive victory was no sooner 
secured, than Cromwell, regardless of the respect 
due to his general, hastened to communicate offi- 
cially to the speaker of the house of commons, 
how, “the good hand of God” ‘had wrought for 
them. The proceeding was in all respects agree- 
able to the crafty and designing character of the 
man; and it did not fail, as he had anticipated 
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that it would not, to make its own impression. 
But Cromwell was not less active in improving his 
advantages in the field, than in turning them to 
account elsewhere. Having witnessed the cap- 
ture of Leicester and the relief of Taunton, he ad- 
vanced at the head of a chosen corps to meet Go- 
ring, of whose approach he had been advertised ; 
and attacking him unexpectedly, first drove him 
back to Bridgewater, and then cut his army to 
pieces. He then hurried back to Bristol, prevailed 
upon Fairfax to attempt its reduction by assault, 
and had the gratification to see it surrendered 
with all its magazines and stores. In like man- 
ner the fortress of Devizes, Berkley Castle, and 
the city of Winchester, were each in succession 
taken,—the two former by storm, the latter by 
capitulation. At the surrender of this place an 
event befell not undeserving of notice, because 
highly characteristic of the sound discretion, if 
not of the strict military honour, which belonged 
to Cromwell. 

It was stipulated as one of the conditions on 
which Winchester consented to open its gates, 
that all plundering and marauding should be 
prevented. Six of Cromwell’s men, in defiance 
of his orders to the contrary, committed some ex- 
cesses, and being taken in the act, were brought 
before the general. He caused the criminals to 
cast lots in order to determine which should suffer 
as an example, and the man on whom the lot fell 
he instantly hanged on the spot. The remaining 
five were sent to Oxford under a flag of truce, 
with an explicit statement of their crimes, and a 
desire on the part of the republican general that 
the royalists would deal with them as they saw 
meet. As might have been anticipated, no other 
use was made of this sanction than to send back 
the men, accompanied by a handsome acknow- 
ledgment of the honourable conduct of Cromwell. 
By these means both the lives of the culprits were 
saved, and the reputation of the genera! raised as 
well in theranks of his enemies as among hisfriends. 

Following up his successes, to which, indeed, 
there was no longer a field force capable of offer- 
ing any interruption, Cromwell reduced Basing- 
house and Longford-house, both of them castel- 
lated mansions ; and made a prisoner, in the 
former, of its proprietor, the marquess of Win- 
chester. He then pushed into Devonshire, where 
at Bovey Tracey, he dispersed a corps under the 
command of lord Wentworth, with the loss of 
500 prisoners. His next movement was to rejoin 
Fairfax, with whom he co-operated in the various 
operations which led to the reduction of Dartmouth, 
the defeat of lord Hopton at Torrington, and the 
general subjugation of the west. At last, after 
the siege of Exeter had been formed, and lord 
Hopton, with the wreck of the royalist army, was 
taken, Cromwell withdrew from the field, and, 
hastening back to London, make ready to use for 
his own purposes the extraordinary favour with 
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We shall not pause to describe the nature of 
the reception with which Cromwell was welcomed 
back to his place in the house of commons. Let 
it suffice to state, that, in addition to a grant of 
25001. a year, to be paid to him and his children 
for ever, out of the lands lately belonging to the 
marquess of Winchester, it was ordered that the 
lieutenant-general be recommended as a fit per- 
son to receive the bonour of the peerage ; and that 
the king be requested to create him a baron, with 
a right of succession to the heirs male of his body 
lawfully begotten. This was, indeed, a strange 
decree for an assembly to pass which bore arms 
against the very sovereign whom they still treated 
as the fountain of honour; and it fell, as indeed 
it could not but fall, absolutely to the ground, 
Nevertheless, it stands on record a veritable wit- 
ness of the respect in which Cromwell was then 
held by all parties; more especially by that which, 
within a brief space afterwards, was doomed to 
suffer total annihilation at his hands. 

The winter of 1645-6 was spent by Cromwell 

in struggling against the presbyterian faction, who, 
though at first they received him with open arms, 
were not slow in seeing into his designs and seek- 
ing to counteract them. ‘These, not less than the 
nobility, were averse to push the war beyond the 
limits necessary for restraining the royal prero- 
gative, and abolishing episcopacy; whereas 
Cromwell and the independents dreaded nothing 
so much as a reconciliation, no matter at what 
expense purchased, between the king and the par- 
liament. They accordingly laboured by every 
possible means to cast impediments in the way 
even of a negotiation. It is not our province to 
describe the measures adopted by either party, in 
order to obtain an ascendency over its rivals both 
in parliament and with the nation. Enough is 
done when we state, that, though the majortiy of 
the people were so decidedly disposed to peace 
that they would have accepted it on the terms pro- 
posed by the king, the army, almost to a man, 
supported Cromwell! ; and the power of the sword 
was found, as in the end it always is and al- 
ways must be, to overbalance that of reason and 
justice. 

The spring of 1656 brought with it the most 
gloomy prospects both to Charles and his adhe- 
rents. Frustrated in a desperate effort to join his 
partisans in Scotland, and deprived one by one of 
all the forts and castles which he held in the 
southern and western counties, the unfortunate 
monarch at last shut himself up mn Oxford ; where 
he was narrowly watched and straitened in all his 
proceedings by a flying corps, under the command 
of colonel Rainsburgh. Meanwhile the Scots, 
having defeated the gallant Montrose at Philip- 
Haugh, marched into the centre of England, aud, 
overrunning the counties of York and Lincoln, 
sat down before Newark. Of this place, which 
was well provided, they pressed the attack with 
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extraordinary vigour; while Fairfax, after com- 
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pleting the conquest ef Cornwall, approached with 
rapid strides for the purpose of laying close siege 
to Oxford. It was a moment of tremendous peril 
to the king, and of deep and awful excitation both 
to Cromwell and his rivals. “With respect to 
Charles, now that every prospect of successful 
resistance had disappeared, he saw that to fall by 
violence into the hands of the rebels must lead to 
his own inevitable destruction. He strove, there- 
fore, once mere te epen a negotiation with the 
parliament ; proposing no specific basis on which 
to treat, but desiring only that a safe-conduct would 
be afforded him, and that he might be permitted 
to hold, with the heads of the opposite party, a 
personal conference in Westminster. Had this 
most equitable request been granted, there is good 
ground for believing that even yet the monarchy 
might have been preserved. A strong re-action 
had already taken place in popular feeling ; of the 
citizens of London, not a few began to perceive 
that, in crushing the royal authority, they had 
merely transferred their necks from one yoke to 
another; and hence a numerous and influential 
party were prepared to place the king once more 
upon a throne, of which the powers would, indeed, 
be restricted within very narrow limits. But by 
Cromwell and his faction such a measure was 
naturally regarded as utterly destructive of all 
their designs. They, therefore, employed every 
artifice of misrepresentation and double-dealing, 
for the purpose of hindering the king’s proposal 
from being entertained ; and they were again, to 
the sorrow of all sober-minded Englishmen, per- 
fectly successful. 

Thwarted in this endeavour, and cajoled by the 
treacherous recommendation of Montreuil, the 
French minister, Charles now resolved upon a 
step, from which, when once taken, he could not 
but perceive that there was ne possibility of re- 
ceding. Relying partly upon the hold which he 
believed himself still to have on the affections of 
his native subjects, partly upon their avowed dis- 
position to restore him so soon as he should have 
subscribed their solemn league and convenant, he 
determined to throw himself into the arms of the 
Scots ; and the guards being loosely kept by the 
troops round Oxford, he was enabled with slight 
peril to effect his purpose. On the 5th of May he 
arrived in disguise at the head-quarters of the ar- 
my before Newark, attended only by a Mr. Ash- 
burnham and another humble friend, Dr. Hudson. 
It is a remarkable fact, that against this move- 
ment on the part of the king, though its object 
was well known in London at least a week prior 
to its execution, no extraordinary measures were 
taken. On the contrary, Rainsburgh, a creature 
of Cromwell, became remiss at a juncture when, 
above all others, the parliament required vigilance 
to be exerted ; and Charles passed through his 
lines, if not unobserved, at least unchallenged. 
How far the escape of the royal captive might or 
not be acceptable to Cromwell, the reader is left 
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to judge for himself; nor, we apprehend, will he 
be at any loss in determining the point, provided 
he take a broad view of the designs and open. 
tions of that wily and deep-reasoning individual, 

It belongs not to the military biographer of Oli. 

ver Cromwell to attempt any relation of the many 
and complicated intrigues which ensued upon the 
adoption of this fatal step by the king, No stu 
dent of history can have forgotten, that, at the 
mandate of the sovereign, Newark opened its 
gates; and that, Orford likewise submitting, 
Fairfax was enabled to lead back his army in trie 
umph to London. As little need we remind 
the reader of the controversy which immediately 
began, between the English parliament and the 
Scottish army, relative tothe disposal of the king's 
person. The former, arguing that, as the Scots 
were mere auxiliaries, they had no right to keep 
back from the principal, whose cause they had 
espoused, any trophy won in the strife, requized 
that Charles should be given up to them ; while 
the latter, asserting their absolrte independenge, 
appeared for a time well disposed to treat the will 
of the English with contempt: but a vote that the 
English army should be kept up during six months 
longer, accompanied by a northerly movement of 
some of Fairfax’s divisions, greatly shook the ob- 
stinacy of Leslie ; and the immediate donation of 
100,000/., with a promise of 300,000/. more, over- 
came it altogether. Thus was the king basely 
given up into the hands of his enemy, by whom he 
was conducted, undera strong guard, to Hol- 
denby-house ; while the Scots withdrew into 
their own country, covered with the deepest dis- 
grace. 

The surrender of Charles, though it put an end 
at once to the grand struggle between the two 
principles of royalty and democracy, was far from 
establishing concord either throughout the nation 
at large, or among the several parties in the two 
houses of parliament. New questions came 
promptly before the latter, relating to the future 
civil and religious government of the realm ; and 
new prejudices were stirred up, which operated 
with increased force, in proportion as men daily 
felt that the original ground on which they first 
took arms had been long abandoned. There 
were at this time not fewer than four distinct fac- 
tions within the house of commons alone ; name- 
ly, the presbyterians, the independents, the law- 
yers, and the men of no religion at all. Of these, 
by far the most powerful in point of numbers were 
the presbyterians ; but, while the independents 
surpassed them greatly in talent, they were view- 
ed with peculiar distrust by the other two ; and 
hence, inall leading points, they found themselves 
overwhelmed by a union of interests. Neverthe- 
less they made many a desperate effort to keep 
the power in their own hands ; first by striving 
to win over the king to their views, “and next by 
the establishment of a republic, and the reduction 
of the army : but in all they were baffled in some 
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degree by the honourable firmness of the monarch, 
who would not accept the crown at the expense 
ofthe suppression of episcopacy ; though much 
more decidedly by the skill, hardihood, and un- 
blushing dissimulation of their great adversary 
Cromwell. 

Of the measures adopted by Cromwell to hin- 
der the reduction of the army, and the necessary 
result of such a measure,—his own impeachment, 
—our limits will not permit us to speak, except 
briefly. By means of various confidential agents, 
among whom Ireton, his son-in-law, was conspic- 
ous, he excited in the minds of the soldiers so great 
a jealousy of parliament, that they positively re- 
fused to obey any edict which came from that 
body ; and electing from among their own mem- 
bers delegates or adjutators, they asserted their 
right, as the champions of public freedom, to take 
part in the deliberations of government. A long 
list of grievances was in consequence sent in, all 
of which they required to be redressed ; and, the 
better to enforce a compliance with their wishes, 
they compelled Fairfax to lead them towards the 
metropolis. Never was hypocrisy more palpable 
than that exercised by Cromwell during the pro- 
gress of these events. In his place in the house 
he sometimes inveighed against the conduct of the 
troops, declaring that his own life was not safe 
from their violence ; at other times he offered 
himself as a pledge of their loyalty and good faith, 
provided only the arrears due to them were paid 
up, and the abuses of which they complained cor- 
rected : yet he ceased not, all the while, to exer- 
cise over their deliberations and movements an 
irresistible influence, ‘of which they were them- 
selves quite unconscious. We should record the 
fact as extraordinary, did we not see similar oc- 
currences every day—that, though there was not 
a man in the opposite party so short-sighted as to 
be deceived by these declarations, they all, with 
scarcely a solitary exception, affected to be so. 
They consented that not a trooper belonging to 
Fairfax’s corps should be dismissed ; and they 
disbanded others, on whose services, had they 
dared to appeal to force, they might have fully re- 
lied. Thus was one great engine brought into 
play by this most crafty politician ; it remained 
to employ another scarcely less influential. 

We have alluded to the efforts made by the 
presbyterians to obtain the countenance of the 
king, and the steady adherence of Charles to the 
religious principles in which he had been educated. 
In proportion as they found themselves deserted 
by the army, the leaders of that faction became 
more and more importunate with the monarch ; 
till Cromwell and his adherents found it necessa- 
ry, in self-defence, to adopt a similar line of con- 
duct. The first step on the part of the lieutenant-ge- 
neral was tosecure Oxford, then a strongly fortified 


city, and well supplied with military stores ; his ° 


next to seize the king’s person, and to bring him, 
under a slight escort, to Hampton Court. Here 
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Charles was treated, for a while, with the utmost 
deference and respect ; not only was he permitted 
to hold intercourse with his son, and other mem- 
bers of his family, but all the forms of royalty 
were maintained about his person; and both 
Cromwell and Ireton affected to enter with the 
utmost zeal into his schemes and wishes. F'inal- 
ly, it was proposed that, on certain conditions, in- 
volving the sacrifice of some of his most devoted 
friends, the temporary resignation of many prero- 
gatives, and the total abolition of others, Charles 
should be restored to the throne ; with a distinct 
understanding that episcopacy, though not esta- 
blished, should be tolerated, and all men left free 
to follow the dictates of their own consciences in 
matters of religion.* Wnfortunately for the king, 
he was deceived into a belief that it rested with 
him to give the preponderance te either of the 
rival factions; and, almost equally disliking the 
principles of both, he ventured to hold both in sus- 
pense till the critical moment, if such there ever 
was, had passed away. Nor is this all. During 
the tardy progress of the negotiation a new fac- 
tion sprang up, both in the army and the nation, 
bitterly and furiously hostile to all dignities ; while 
Charles, as if labouring under the curse of judicial 
blindness, deliberately laid himself open to the 
charge of gross and incurable duplicity. The 
queen, hearing of the state in which matters rest- 
ed, had written to express her hopes that no terms 
would ever be granted to murderers and rebels. 
It was perilous enough to receive such a letter, 
circumstanced as the king was,—it was the con-\ 
duct of an infatuated person to reply to it, except 
in general, if not in condemnatory, terms,—yet 
Charles committed the egregious folly to assure 
her majesty that she might trust to him the task 
of rewarding his new friends according to their 
deserts. The following account of the means by 
which this rash insinuation became known to those 
most deeply interested we extract from the me- 
moirs of lord Broghil; who gives the statement, 
as his biographer affirms, in the words of the pro- 
tector himself. 

“The reason of an inclination to come to terms 
with him” (the king,) said Cromwell, “ was, we 
found the Scots and presbyterians began to be 
more powerful than we, and were strenuously 
endeavouring to strike up an agreement with the 
king, and leave us in the lurch; wherefore we 
thought to prevent them by offering more reason- 
able conditions. But while we were busied with 
these thoughts there came a letter to us from one 
of gar spies, who was of the king’s bedchamber, 
acquainting us thatour final doom was decreed that 
day: what it was he could not tell, but a letter 
was gone to the queen with the contents of it, 
which letter was sewed up in the skirt of a sad- 
dle ; and the bearer of it would come with the sad- 
dle on his head, about ten o’clock the following 


*Cromwell was to be created earl of Essex; and Ire- 
ton and his son promoted to offices of the highest trust. 
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night, to the Blue Boar inn in Holborn, where he 
was to take horse for Dover. The messenger 
knew nothing of the letter in the saddle, but some 
one in Dover did. We were then in Windsor ; 
and, immediately on the receipt of the letter from 
our spy, Ireton and I resolved to take a trusty fel- 
low with us, and, in troopers’ habits, to go to the 
inn; which accordingly we did and set our man 
at the gate of theinn to watch. The gate was 
shut, but the wicket was open, and our man stood 
to give us notice when any dhe came with a sad- 
dle on his head. Ireton and I sat in a box near 
the wicket, and called for a can of beer, and 
then another, drinking in that disguise till ten 
o’clock, when our sentinel gave us notice that the 
man with the saddle was come; upon which we 
immediately rose ; and when the man was lead- 
ing out his horse saddled, we came up to him with 
our swords drawn, and told him that we were to 
search all that went in and, out there ; but that, 
as he looked like an honest fellow, we would only 
search his saddle—which we did, and found the 
letter we looked for. On opening it we read the 
contents, in which the king acquainted the queen 
that he was now courted by both the factions—the 
Scots, the presbyterians, and the army ; that which 
of them bid fairest for him should have him; that 
hethought he could close sooner with the Scots than 
with the other. Upon which we speeded to Wind- 
gor ; and, finding we were not like to have any tole- 
rable terms with the king, we resolved toruin him.” 

That this story is strictly true, we see no rea- 
son to doubt; and that the transaction produced 
its effect in determining the future conduct of 
Cromwell, seems in the highest degree probable, 
But, however this may be, we know that the 
flight of Charles to the Isle of Wight took place 
not long after; and we are assured, on the best 
authority, that the unfortunate movement was 
made in consequence of a letter from the lieute- 
nant-general, disclosing a design on the part of the 
levellers to assassinate his majesty. Nor can it 
less admit of a question, that the determination to 
put the king to death was first entered into at 
Hampton Court, immediately on the return of the 
two actors in,the by-play, from the Blue Boar. 
Thus, then, may the fate of the unhappy monarch 
be attributed, at Jeast in part, to his own exces- 
sive imprudence ; and to the idea produced by it 
among all classes of his enemies, that he was in- 
capable of keeping with them any terms. 

In the meanwhile the disaffection among the 
troops, of which we have already spoken, as- 
sumed an aspect so serious, as to threaten the 
most terrible consequences. Two regiments in 
particular appeared one morning upon parade 
with labels affixed to their hats, on which were 
inscribed the words “The people’s freedom and 
the soldiers’ right ;” nor could all the exertions 
of their officers prevail upon the men to lay aside 
the obnoxious badge. It is in such situations that 
the dauntless confidence springing from a sense 
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of natural superiority avails more, perhaps, than all 
the merctricious advantages of rank or station, 
Cromwell no sooner heard of the proceeding, than, 
accompanied by Fairfax, he hurried to the camp, 
One of the battalions, being persuaded to retum 
to its duty, was dismissed with a reprimand ; into 
the ranks of the other the lieutenant-general 
promptly rushed, and seized with his own hand the 
most active among the mutineers. A court mar 
tial was instantly convened; the man was tried, 
and found guilty ; and, in the presence ofhis com. 
rades, he was shot to death ppon the spot. It was 
a bold, but a completely successful measure ; for 
the corps at once submitted ; and, for the present 
at least, all apprehensions of revolt ceased to be felt, 

Some time prior to the occurrences just describ. 
ed, Cromwell had fully established the superiority 
of the sword over the gown. So early, indeed, as 
the month of August, when the parliament seem- 
ed disposed to push matters to an extremity, he 
had marched a portion of his victorious army into 
Westminster, where he not only restored to theit 
places lord Manchester, and Mr. Lenthal, speak-. 
er of the house of commons, but drove from the 
latter assembly every member of whose ,princi- 
ples or determination he had cause to be afraid, 
He now used his influence so unblushingly for 
the furtherance of his own projects, and the utter 
ruin of the king, that the nation, which had long 
begun to regard their sovereign with feelings ot 
compassion, became violently agitated, The ap- 
prentices of London ran to arms, and fought more 
than one skirmish with the regular troops. Kent 
arose en masse, under Hales and Goring; and 
Wales and the #orthern counties took up arms,— 
a measure in which they were promptly followed 
by Scotland. Nothing intimidated by these move- 
ments, Cromwell directed Skipton against the 
men of Kent; and, leaving Fairfax to hold the 
metropolitan counties in check, marched himself 
into Wales. The raw levies he soon drove from 
‘the field ; and, though repulsed in an endeavour 
to carry Pembroke by assault, he besieged and at 
the end of six weeks reduced it. He then moved 
by forced marches into Lancashire, where, not far 
from Preston, he came up with the advance of the 
Scottish army ; and, attacking it unexpected- 
ly, he brought on a general action, which ended in 
the total overthrow of the invaders. The truth, 
indeed, is, that never was an expedition conducted 
with so little skill or prudence, as that which re- 
ceived its first and final check on the present oc- 
casion. With the exception of sir Marmaduke 
Langdale, there was scarcely an officer of expe- 
rience in the army ; the men were ill armed, worae 
paid, and destitute of discipline ; while there pre- 
vailed in the camp a degree of disunion and party 
spirit, which would have paralysed the operations 
of the greatest military genius.* 

* It is stated by Noble, that one of Cromwell’s sons, 


Henry, a captain in Harrison’s regiment of horse, fell 
in this action, 
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Following up his successes with characteristic 
rapidity, Cromwell passed the border, and advanc- 
ed, without encountering any serious opposition, 
as far as Edinburgh. Here he halted ; and being 
well received by the presbyterian party, particu- 
larly by Leven and David Leslie, he found little 
difficulty in establishing what he was pleased to 
term order throughout. This done, and a corps 
of select cavalry appointed to keep in check the 
malignants, Cromwell turned his face towards 
London, where, during his absence, parliament 
had again ventured to act independently, by re- 
newing a friendly negotiation with the king, To 
that an immediate stop was put, so soon as the 
troops arrived in the vicinity of the capital. Find- 
ing that the commons persisted in passing bills at 
variance with his own projects, and those of his 
friends, Cromwell marched two regiments of horse 
into Westminster, who seized and imprisoned the 
leaders of the opposite party, imposed upon the 
remainder the necessity of silence, and so com- 
manded in the most absolute degree the future 
deliberations of the whole body. The chief actor 
in this extraordinary scene was colonel Pride, a 
confidential and personal friend of the general ; 
and the whole transaction has since received the 
familiar denomination of “ Pride’s Purge.” 

It were out of character, in a work like the pre- 
sent, to attempt any account, however brief, of 
the series of remarkable évents which led to the 
seizure, the'trial, and execuiion of the king, As 
little can we pretend to describe the part, or rather 
the multiplicity of parts, which Cromwell acted 
during the progress of that great tragedy. This 
portion of his biography belongsmot to our pro- 
vince; we therefore pass it by, though not with- 
out reluctance and regret : but we cannot refuse 
to state, that his conduct throughout was marked 
by the deepest dissimulation, by hardihood the 
most reckless, and an extraordinary mixture ot 
profound calculation and extravagant levity. We 
find him, for example, on one occasion, ere yet 
the king had been put upon his trial, engaged in 
deliberation with the grandees, as they were call- 
ed, of the house and the army, touching the form 
of government henceforth to be adopted in Eng- 
land. After listening to the arguments of those 
around him, “ he professed himself,” says Lud- 
low, “ unresolved ; and, having learned what he 
could of the principles and intentionsof those pre- 
sent at the conference, he took up a cushion, and 
flung it at my head, and then ran down the stairs.” 
This was, indeed, a strange method of dissolving 
an assembly called together to consider of matters 
S80 grave ; yet was it at least equalled in incon- 
sistency by the behaviour of the same man, when 
required to sign the warrant for his sovereign’s 
execution. Having laughed and jeered during 
the period of adjournment, he prefaced his act of 
regicide by_ smearing with ink the face of his co- 
adjutor Henry Morton, and permitting Morton to 
play off the same practical joke upon himself. 
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Nevertheless we have the best ground for assert- 
ing, that in the latter case, if not in the forme?, 
Cromwell’s mirth was forced and unnatural. Sir 
Purbeck Temple, one of the commissioners ap- 
pointed to try the king, but wha refused to act, 
tells us, that, being concealed in the painted cham- 
ber, he was enabled to watch the conduct of the 
judges. While they deliberated, news was brought 
that his majesty had just landed at sir Robert Cot- 
ton’s stairs ; upon which Cromwell, running to 
the window to look upon him as he advanced up 
the garden, returned ina moment to his seat, 
as white as the wall.” 

The reasons which have induced us to remain 
silent respecting events so memorable, operate to 
hinder our giving any detail of the numerous and 
pressing attempts made by individuals and na- 
tions to bring over the subject of this memoir, even 
in part, to the royal cause. It is well known how 
his cousin, colonel Cromwell, laid before him a 
sheet of paper, with the signature of the prince of 
Wales alone inscribed on it, leaving it to himself 
to supply the blank, provided only the king’s life 
were saved. It is equally well known how pow- 
erfully the proposal moved him ; and how despe- 
rate was the struggle between a lesser and a 
greater ambition, before the latter prevailed. But 
Cromwell felt or fancied that he had already gone 
so far, that to retregt in safety was impracticable. 
The envoy, who had withdrawn to his inn, to 
await there the decision of his relative, received a 
message, long after midnight, that he might retire 
to rest; and on the day following Charles I. per- 
ished upon the scaffold. 

No language of ours were adequate to describe 
the ferment excited in every part of the kingdom, 
so soon as the bloody event which marked the 30th 
of January, 1648, became known. Multitudes 
who had hitherto gone with the stream, under a 
delusive expectation that the formalities of a trial 
were intended only to force Charles to a compli- 
ance with popular feeling, were painfully awaken- 
ed by it to a sense of their danger; and all, no 
matter to what party originally attached, became 
satisfied that the sole object of Cromwell and his 
confederates was to abolish monarchy, and to 
substitute in its room 2 military form of govern- 
ment, which should admit neither ofking nor house 
of lords. Nor were the proceedings of parliament 
consequent upon the execution slow in testifying 
to the justice of these apprehensions. ‘The house 
of commons, after filling up a few vacant seats 
with members suitable to the designs of the fac- 
tion which governed there, first passed a resolu- 
tion that no more addresses should be made to the 
peers ; and then decreed that, as the existence ot 
an upper house was useless and dangerous, it 
ought to be abolished. Then followed a vote, de- 
claring that monarchy was extinguished in Eng- 
land ; next a new great seal was engraved, bear- 
ing a representation of their own body, with the 
legend, “On the first year of — by God's 
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lessing restored, 1648 ;” and, last of all, the 

tatues of his majesty being removed both from 
the Exchange and St. Paul’s, the pedestal of the 
latter was marked by the inscription “Exit Ty- 
rannus, Regum ultimus.”* Thus the constitution 
fell by the hands of those very persons who had 
been the most forward te complain of its abuses 
and demand their redress, a tremendous warning 
to all nations, in all ages, how perilous it is to in- 
novate rashly and sweepingly upon long-estab- 
lished-usages, even when these are admitted to be 
defective in some of their minor operations. 

We pass by the es now adopted for the 
administration of public affairs, with simply re- 
minding the reader, that a council of state, which 
included Cromwell, Bradshaw, and St. John the 
younger, was nominated to discharge the func- 
tions of the executive. From the civil duties thus 
imposed upon him, Oliver was, however, soon 
called away, by the breaking out of an extensive 
and daring mutiny in the army. Careful as he 
had been to fill up the ranks of that body with men 
devoted to his own wishes, he had permitted them 
to learn too much of their own strength, by sanc- 
tioning, if he did not openly establish, their coun- 
cils of adjutators. The consequence was that, 
having defeated parliament, and raised the liew- 
tenant-general to his present pitch of power, these 
very men new ventured to demand that he should 
i diately d d from it, and that an absolute 
equality of ranks should be established in the 
realm. Cromwell acted in this trying predicament 
with his customary decision and firmness, He 
surrounded one regiment which had hoisted the 
white cockade, commanded four of the ringleaders 
tostand forth, caused them to decide by lots which 
should die, and shot the individual chosen on the 
spot. He then, after compelling the remainder to 
remove the badge of disaffection from their hats, 
hastened to Banbury, where a much more formid- 
able revolt had taken place; and coming upon 
the mutineers by surprise, after a march of forty 
miles performed in one day, cut them to pieces, 
It is true that the unhappy men had been previ- 
ously deceived into a neglect of all vigilance, by 
the assurances of one of Oliver’s agents that their 
complaints would be patiently investigated ; 
nevertheless Cromwell saw no reason why they 
should not suffer the extreme of military execution. 
They were literally destroyed where they lay. 

Having thus restored order, Cromwell returned 
by way of Oxford to London, where the state of 
Ireland, in open and flagrant rebellion, gave great 
uneasiness to his coadjutors in office. It was de- 
termined te send a large army thither ; and Crom- 
well, after his usual pretestations of unfitness and 
disinclination, consented to take the command. 

‘ Large sums of money were placed at his disposal : 
he was endowed with the title and powers of lord 
lieutenant ; and, followed by 17,000 veterans, he 








* The Tyrant is gone,—the last of the Kings. 
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arrived in Dublin on the 15th of August, 1649, 
Cromwell found matters in a better state than he 
had been led to expect. The siege of the capital 
was raised: Ormond had sustained a defeat ; and 


the strength of the other party lay chiefly in its fon _ 


tified towns and well-appointed garrisons. Against 
these a campaign was ‘immediately opened, which, 
if remarkable for the severity with which it was 
conducted, is not less remarkable on account of 
its vigour and success. Drogheda, with a gar 
son of nearly 3000 men, was, after a few days of 
open trenches, taken by assault ; and every soul 
found in arms, with multitudes whose only crime 
was their religion, were butchered. This occured 
on the 16th of September ; and on the 20th Wey 
ford was invested. Here, treason not less thang 
force was employed; for an officer attached to 
the garrison admitted, during a parley, a portion 
of the parliamentary forces into their citadel. Ing 
moment the assault was given ; and unarmed men 
and helpless women, equally with soldiers, died 
in the indiscriminating slaughter, which followed 
the defeat of the defenders. After such terrible 
examples, no town or castle, ventured to hold out, 


Cromwell passed from place to place in a species | 


of triumph, suffering more from sickness and the 
weather than from the swords of the enemy ; nor 
was it till the middle of December that he finally 
withdrew into winter quarters. 

The first day of Febuary, 1650, found this inde- 
fatigable warrior again in the field; and again 
were all his efforts crowned with a degree of suc- 
cess hitherto without a parallel. Kilkenny, it is 
true, made a gallant defence,repelling one attempt 
to storm, and submitting at last on capitulation; 
while the garrison of Clonmell, after successfully 
resisting an assault, contrived to escape from the 
place: but the place itself was taken, as was al- 
most every other strong hold in possession either 
of the royalist or native partisans. At length 
Oliver drew towards Waterford, of which he was 
preparing to form the siege, when information of 
serious movements elsewhere came in, accom- 
panied by an urgent entreaty from his friends in 
London, that he would hurry over to the support 
of the commonwealth. Cromwell did not pause 
to deliberate. Investing Ireton with the chief com- 
mand, and formally nominating him deputy, he 
hastened to England, where he found that his 
presence had never been more pressingly needed, 

The Scots, ashamed of their own baseness in 
delivering up Charles I. to his murderers, and no 
wise disposeti to receive the new form of govern- 
ment set up in London, had for some time back 
been intriguing with the prince of Wales, whom 
they were prepared to acknowledge as their sove- 
reign, provided he would subscribe the solemn 
league and covenant, and abandon Montrose and 
his friends. Charles, though not oppressed with 
the scruples which actuated his father, was yet 
unwilling to throw himself upon a body whom he 
personally abhorred, and resisted. for a while, all 
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the efforts of the presbyterians to bring him over 
to their wishes, The failure of Montrose, how- 
ever, and the desperate state of his affairs in Ire- 
and, at last prevailed upon him to give way ; aid 
he came over to Scotland, where he was welcomed 
with a strange mixture of popular enthusiasm and 
fanatical reproach. An army was promptly raised, 
of which the command was given to Leslie, an 
officer second to none of his day in skill and expe- 
rience; and preparations were made to advance 
into England, where a powerful party, it was pre- 
sumed, would rally round him. Such was the 
state of public affairs, when, in the month of June, 
Cromwell arrived in London ; and, amid the plau- 
dits of a giddy crowd and the congratulations ot 
an obsequious senate, took his seat in the house or 
commons. 

The great question immediately introduced re- 
lated to the most efficacious means of resisting the 
invasion with which the realm was threatened. 
The Scots, by proclaiming prince Charles king of 
Scotland, England, Ireland, and France, had vir- 
tually declared war against the commonwealth ; 
and it now remained to be seen by what steps the 
danger would be met. Cromwell gave it as his 
decided opinion, that the only certain method of 
avoiding the misery of war at home, was to anti. 
cipate the enemy by carrying it into their own 
country ; and the parliament sanctioning the pro- 
position, and voting the employment of a large 
army in the service, the command was, as justice 
required, offered to Fairfax, still nominally the 
commander in chief of the parliamentary forces ; 
but Fairfax, though a misguided, was truly an 
honest man. A rigid presbyterian, and a steady 
adherent to the solemn league and covenant, he 
could not, so regulate his conscience as to disguise 
from himself the enormity of bearing arms against 
the supporters of his own principles ; and he re- 
sisted, in consequence, every entreaty both of. 
Cromwell and the house to bias his more sober 
judgment. We leave to others the task of ac- 
counting for the extreme energy of Cromwell on 
this occasion : we content ourselves with observ- 
ing, that in proportion as the general’s resolution 
appeared immovable, the efforts of the leutenant- 
general to shake it increased, till tears themselves 
(no unusual argument with Oliver) were employed 
tono:purpose. At last Fairfax was permitted to 
resign ; and Cromwell, amid loud and frequent 
expressions of sorrow that so heavy a load should 
be imposed upon him, was advanced to the high- 
est military station in the commonwealth. 

Equally prompt in devising as in the execution 
of his plans, Cromwell lost not a:moment in equip- 
ping a fleet, which he loaded with provisions, and 
directed to move along the coast for the purpose 
of providing against any scarcity which might oc- 
cur. He then gave orders that the army, which 
had already concentrated at York, should set out 
towards the border ; and, on the 29th, began his 
own journey for the purpose of overtaking it. At 
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what precise time this event befell, we have been 
unable to ascertain. On the 11th of July, how? 
ever, the troops, which had quitted York a fort- 
night previously, encamped within eighteen miles 
of Berwick; and, on the 22d, the whole, filing 
through that town, bivouacked on an open plain 
in the vicinity ef Mordington-house. Here strict 
orders were issued that the men should be restrain- 
ed from every act of violence towards the unresist- 
ing inhabitants ; and, a proclamation being drawn 
up with the design of soothing the alarm of the 
Scottish people, strenuous efforts were made to 
force it into circulation. But Cromwell soon found 
that he had entered a country where he would be 
called upon to contend, not only against the va- 
lour of armed bands, but against an enraged popu- 
lation. Every village was deserted, except by afew 
of the women, the aged, and the children. Nota 
morsel of food for men or grain for horses was 
left; and in some places the very hovels were 
burned to the ground, evidently by their desperate 
owners, It was to no purpose that the general 
strove, under such circumstances, to make his 
humane intentions known ; seeing that all who 
might have been acted upon by them were fled, 
leaving a desert behind. He therefore marched 
on, no enemy showing themselves, except an oc- 
casional party of horse, some of whom, venturing 
to engage his patrols, were made prisoners ; tillhe 
arrived at Musselburgh, on the 28th, about noon, 
and there took up his quarters. 

While Cromwell was thus preparing to carry 
fire and sword into the heart of Scotland, his ad- 
versaries, were neither unmindful of the perils to 
which they were exposed, nor remiss in pre- 
paring to meet them. About 16,000 foot and 
6000 horse were assembled, of which something 
less than 5000 had seen service before ; which, es- 
tablishing themselves in position so as to cover the 
approaches to Edinburgh, laid waste, as we have 
just stated, the whole country between their lines 
and the border. ‘The ministers and chiefs of this 
levy failed not to add the weight of their misre- 
presentations to the hostility which as yet existed 
between the twonations. They described Crom- 
well as antichrist, who came to destroy the true 
faith ; ag a monster of cruelty, who spared nei- 
ther age nor sex in his wrath; and they so 
wrought upon the imaginations of the people at 
large, that the recommendation to abandon their 
houses was every where followed. Hence it 
arose, that the invaders were compelled to endure 
heavy privations, even while advancing “ with 
the steps of conquerors ;” and bence, so soon as 
the slightest check occurred, they were liable to 
perish, utterly, should their supplies, by stress of 
weather chanée to fail them. 

Cromwell permitted his army to rest only during 
the afternoon and night of that day on which he ar- 
rived at Musselburgh. At an early hour on the fol- 
lowing morning his columns were again in motion ; 
nor did any great while elapse cre the two ar- 
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mies arrived in presence of one another. The 
Scots, possessing the strong fort of Leith, which 
secured them effectually on their left from being 
turned, extended along the side of the Calton Hill, 
and crossing what is now the great road to Lon- 
don, so as to rest their right upon the castle, were 
covered on every assailable point by redoubts and 
breastwerks. Their outposts occupied the decli- 
vity of Arthur's Seat, and the roots of the Salis- 
bury Crags, besides lining the wall of the King’s 
Park; while their guns, advantegeously posted 
on every eminence, ranged by a cross line of fire, 
from one end of the positien to another. Crom- 
well saw and justly estimated the formidable pos- 
ture in which his enemies awaited him. Having 
driven in the pickets, and wasted a few hours in 
a distant and not very destructive cannonade, he 
ordered his men to pile their arms ; and the Eng- 
lish passed the night around watchfires hastily 
lighted, in the open fields, without either food or 
shelter. 

Hopeless of success should he hazard an at- 
tack on such a line, and destitute of all supplies 
necessary to maintain him where he was, Crom- 
well issued orders, two hours before dawn, for the 
army to retire. The rearmost divisions were al- 
ready approaching Musselburgh, and those near- 
est to the enemy had quitted the ground, when a 
strong corps of Scottish cavalry furiously assail- 
ed them, overwhelming by superior numbers the 
squadrons left to cover the retreat, and making 
some prisoners, Fresh troops soon arrived to re- 
inforce the parliamentarians, and a fierce and ob- 
stinate affair ensued, which ended in the total re- 
pulse of the Scots, with heavy loss. Yet were the 
latter far from dispirited. The weather having 
broken, they saw the invaders drenched with rain, 
and knew that they must suffer severely in other 
respects. They accordingly made a second at- 
tempt, on the following morning, to penetrate 
with a select corps inte Musselburgh ; and they 
were not beaten back till after a sanguinary ac- 
tion, in which great gallantry was displayed on 
both sides. Nevertheless Cromwell, though 
again victorious, judged it prudent to continue his 
retrogression as far as Dunbar, whither the fleet 
had at length arrived ; and the Scots, overawed 
by their reverses in the last two encounters, of- 
fered no serious opposition to the movement. 

The last march was performed between the 6th 
and the 13th of August. On the 17th, after re- 
ceiving ample supplies of all kinds, the army again 
advanced and took up a new position among the 
Pentland Hills, from whence they threatened the 
line of communication between Edinburgh and 
the western counties. For such a contingency it 
soon appeared that Leslie had not been unpre- 
pared. Between the Pentland Hills and the road 
to Stirling there is a strath or valley, through 
which runs the little river of Leith, and which, in 
those days, was one vast bog, impassable, except 
at intervals, — for men on foot. Behind this 
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Leslie drew up his men, leaving small gaftisony 
in Collinton, Redhall, Dalhousie, Craig 
and other castellated mansions, all of which a. 
noyed the English as they approached, and rep 
dered them extremely uneasy as to the safety of 
their convoys and stores, These places Cromwel 
was compelled to invest, without being able tore. 
duce any of them; while between his horse and 
that of the Scots constant affairs took place, not 
aiways to the advantage of the southerns. Ther 
were, mereover, some encounters between the 
musketeers on either side, with a good deal of 
cannonading from one edge of the morass to the 
other ; but in the end the English were fain to fall 
back upon the Pentlands, while the Scotd filed 
again into the lines in Front of Edinburgh. fh 
nally, Cromwell, losing great numbers by Bick 
ness, and despairing of , retreated upon 
Musselburgh, being followed and harassed at 
every step by Leslie’s horse; from whence he 
continued his march, first upon Haddington, and 
ultimately tohis grand depot, the town of Dunbar, 
That Lestie was so far completely successful in 
this campaign every reader must perceive; in. 
deed, that the parliamentarians were not uncom 
scious of the perilous plight in which they stood, 
the following extract from captain Hodgson’s me- 
moir may suffice to prove. Speaking of the con- 
tinued retrogression from Haddington, he says, 
“We staid until about ten o’clock ; had been at 
prayer in several regiments ; sent away our wa- 
gons and carriages towards Dunbar; and not 
long afterwards marched, a poor, shattered, hun- 
gry, discouraged army; and the Scots pursued 
so very close, that our rear-guard had much ado 
to secure our poor weak foot that was not able to 
march up. We drew near Dunbar towards night, 
and the Scots ready to fall upon our rear ; two guns 
played upon them, and so they drew off and left 
us that night, having got us into a pound as they 
reckoned.” ‘Nor was this opinion grounded upén 





any serious misapprehension ; the invaders were _ 


indeed in “a pound,” from which, but for the folly 


of the ministers who accompanied the Scots, and ¢ 


the influence which they unhappily possessed 
among the troops, not all the skill of Cromwell 
himself could have delivered them. 

Dunbar, a seaport town, lies in a valley sur- 
rounded on three sides by an amphitheatre of 
hills, in which there are two narrow openings; 
one on the north, the other on the south, where 
the road passes from Berwick to Edinburgh. Of 
these hills, as well as of both the passes, the Scots 
were in actual possession ; and the labour of a 
few hours would have sufficed to throw up such 
works, as, with their superior numbers, might 
have defied the utmost exertions of their ene- 
mies. It was the ardent desire of Leslie to adopt 
this plain and obvious course ; but Leslie’s autho- 
rity was, after all, but as dust in»the balance 
when compared with that of the fanatical 
preachers. ‘These proclaimed aloud that the Lord 
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had delivered antichrist into the hands of his peo- 
ple: they exhorted the soldiers, at morning and 
evening exercise, to march down in the might of 
the Most High ; and reminding them how Gideon 
had wrought salvation for Israel, and assuring 
them of a like result, were not sparing in their 
abuse of the over-caution of Leslie, whom they 
openly accused of lukewarmness in the cause of 
thecovenant. By these means the men became 
inflamed to the highest pitch of fury: no reason- 


ing on the part of the general would be listened 


to, and they insisted upon attacking the enemy 
where he lay, instead of waiting quietly till fa- 
mine and sickness, both of which raged within 
his camp, should compel him to surrender at dis- 
cretion. Nor was this all. In the exuberance of 
fanatical zeal, they not only sent the king to the 
rear, but insisted upon purging the army of all ma- 
lignants ; in other words, prohibited any of the old- 
est and most experienced soldiers, the rough but 
gallant cavaliers, from taking part in the action. 
Never, surely, was folly more egregious, and never 
was the punishment of folly more pgompt or more 
complete. 

It was the Ist of September, when Cromwell’s 
army entered Dunbar: the whole of the 2d was 
passed under arms, with the ardent, but as yet 
baseless hope, that the enemy would abandon 
their strong ground and risk a battle on the plain, 
The same night a council of war was held, in 
which the propriety of embarking the foot, and 
striving to force a passage for the horse, was de- 
bated ; but, the wind being boisterous, and the 
surf running high, the project was pronounced al- 
together inadmissible. It was next suggested, as 
asort of forlorn hope, that a strong reconnois- 
sance should be pushed a little before dawn, in 
the direction of the right ; and that according to 
the result of this movement future operations should 
be guided. No determination could have been 
formed more fortunate for the out-generalled Eng- 
lish, That very morning, the advice of the fanatics 
prevailing, the Scots were in march down the 
southern pass to attack the invaders ; and thetwo 
columns met midway between the hills and the 
sea, not far from Roxburgh-house. A fierce and 
sanguinary action ensued, during which the two 
lines of infantry fought hand to hand, till the Eng- 
lish cavalry, charging with prodigious effect, put 
the Seots absolutely to the rout.* Now it was 


* The following anecdote, given by captain Hodg- 
son in his memoirs, appears to us full of interest. The 
English cavalry had ‘charged and shaken the Scots ; 
when “the general himself comes in the rear of our 
regiment, and commands to incline to the left, that is, 
to take more ground to be clear of all bodies : and we 
did so; and horse and foot were engaged all over the 
field, and the Scots allin confusion, And the sun 
y ceporm upon the sea, I heard Knoll say, ‘ Now let 

od arise, and his enemies shall be scattered ;’ and 
he following us, as we slowly marched, I heard him 
say, ‘ Iprofess they run,’ and there was the Scots ar- 
my all in disorder and running, both right wing and 
leh, and main battle.” There is something almost po- 
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that the very excess of numbers told against them : 
broken in front, on a piece of ground so rugged 
that the fugitives could not escape except by over- 
throwing those that would have supported them, 
the whole of the Scottish right was. irretrievably 
ruined ; while the English, following them close 
in the rear, gained the ridge, and completely turn- 
ed the position. A disgraceful and murderous 
rout instantly began. The left of the Scots, which 
Cromwell’s well-directed artillery had kept in 
check, seeing themselves approached on equal 
terms, fled without striking a blow ; while the cen- 
tre, already more than half defeated by a charge 
of the English horse, precipitately quitted their 
ground. Ofall the victories won by Cromwell, 
that of Dunbar was, beyond comparison, at once 
the most important and the most complete. His 
prisoners alone amounted to 3000 or 4000 ; up- 
wards of 800 men lay dead on the field ; and the 
entire park of the enemy, amounting to thirty 
pieces, fell intohishands. Yet was it a conquest 
for which, perhaps, less than any other, he was 
indebted to his own genius and foresight, Had 
Leslie been permitted to act upon his original 
plans, the possibility of fighting under circum- 
stances such as occurred never would have been 
afforded ; for once, therefore, Cromwell spoke the 
truth, when he denied that any share of the 
merit attaching to the achievement belonged to 
him. _ 
This great victory was no sooner secured, than 
Cromwell, after calling upon the country people 
by public proclamation to remeve the wounded 
and take care of them, began his march upon 
Edinburgh. The city immediately opened its 
gates ; but the Castle refusing to surrender, the 
care of reducing it by process of siege was intrust- 
ed to a division of the army; while Oliver, 
with the remainder, moved leisurely in the direc- 
tion of Stirling, whither the Scots had retreated. 
On the 14th of September head-quarters were es- 
tablished at Niddery, a village about eight miles 
to the westward of the capital, Qn the 15th, the 
column which had passed Linlithgow, was com- 
pelled by stress of weather to return and pass the 
night there. The 16th found them at Falkirk, a 
royal residence, of which the palace being filled 
with gentlemen, refused to open its gates ; though 
the garrison freely consented to abstain from ha- 
rassing the English convoys, provided they were 
themselves permitted to rest quiet till after Stir- 
ling should submit; and next day Cromwell, 
quartering many of his men in the church of St. 
Ninians, sent forward a trumpeter to summon 
Stirling. A bold answer was returned to the 
message, and the invader made dispositions to try 
the fortune of an assault ; but the place was found, 


etical in the employment of such language, ata moment 
so critical ; and that it had its full effect upon the en- 
thusiasts whom Cromwell commanded, admits not 
of a doubt. What a subject for a painter acquainted 
with the wild scenery of that oF oat 
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on examination, too strong, and the idea was 
abandoned. 

The season was now far advanced, and a con- 
stant succession of heavy rains began seriously to 
affect the health of the troops. Cromwell, who 
determined to give them rest, accordingly began 
his march to the rear, and, first establishing a 
place of arms in Linlithgow, withdrew with the 
mass of his people into Edinburgh. Here the 
siege of the Castle, which had hitherto languished, 
was pressed with great vigour. Mines were run 
under the walls with so much address that their 
existence remained a secret to the garrison until 
the chambers had been loaded, and in the end, on 
Christmas eve, after a siege of little more than 
two months, the place submitted. 

Whether the event arose from other causes than 
the skill and diligence of Oliver’s engineers has 
been variously and contradictorily stated. There 
are not wanting historians who accuse Dundas 
the governor of ‘betraying his trust for money ; 
there are others who represent him as a timid man, 
on whom the distracted condition of his own party 
operated in a degree too powerful for his integri- 
ty ; while a third class assert that he was wrought 
upon by the theological communications of Oliver, 
who took care to wrest Scripture and scriptural 
phrases boldly to his own purposes. How far 
any one of these statements may have init a 
tincture of truth we are not prepared to determine ; 
we only know, that of the act of surrender itself, 
no man has spoken except in terms of disapproba- 
tion. 

Thus master of the prime bulwark of Scotland, 
Cromwell employed himself, during the remainder 
of the winter, as well in endeavouring to gain over 
a party in the nation to his ends, as in subduing 
a few forts along the shores of the Firth of Forth; 
and reducing, by desultory inroads, the more re- 
fractory of the southern districts. As spring drew 
on, however, he. proposed again to take the field 
in earnest ; but, being seized with an ague, he 
was during many weeks not only confined to his 
chamber, but to his bed. He was sedulously at- 
tended all the while by two physicians, whom the 
parliament in its great zeal had despatched to his 
assistance ; and, either through their skill, or by 
the excellence of his own constitution, he recover- 
ed. Nevertheless, the Ist of July arrived ere 
he found himself in a condition to endure the 
fatigues of a campaign; and even then his 
health cannot be said to have been perfectly re- 
established. 

Of the leisure thus afforded, the royalists, if 
such they deserve to be called, scarcely made all 
the use which might have been expected. The 
preachers, attributing their recent reverses, not to 
their own officious and impertinent interference, 
but to the anger of the Lord because of the pre- 
sence of malignants in the camp, busied them- 
selves in expelling from the army almost every of- 
ficer and “a whose skill or experience quali- 
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fied him to direct the movement of raw levies)¢ 
animate them by his example. Leslie alone wag 
permitted to retain his command, and Leslie was, 
it ‘is true, a host; but even he found himsdf 
crippled in the execution of complicated manu. 
vres by the absence of such subordinates as he 
could trust. Nevertheless he took post in a strong 
position amid the openings of the 'Tor-wood, 
which enabled him to command both the ap 
proaches to Stirling and the great road into the more 
western counties ; and thete he stood ready either 
to receive a battle, or to thwart such attempts 
as might be made to sgparate him from his sup. 
plies. : 
It was early in the second week of July when 
Cromwell made his appearance ; his people occu. 
pying Falkirk, Linlithgow, and ail the villages and 
seats in the neighbourhood. His first design was 
to push along the direct line to Stirling; and in 
the attempt to accomplish it many smart skim 
mishes took place. But Leslie had so posted his 
battalions, that they could not be approached ex.’ 
cept under every imaginable disadvantage ; and 
Cromwell was too prudent a commander to throw 
away the lives of his men to no purpose. He ac. 
cordingly manceuvred so as to turn the right of 
the Scottish line, and thus penettate, by Kilsyth 
and the northern parts of Lanarkshire, towards the 
Grampians ; but here, again, the vigilance and 
activity of Leslie were displayed, and Oliver was 
a second time foiled. One resource alone re- 
mained, and it was hazardous ; yet he resolved to 
embrace it. He suddenly marched a corps te 
wards Queensferry, which seized the craft lying 
upon the river ; and, crossing into Fifeshire, threat 
ened the rear of the Scottish army, as well as all 
the northern and some of the western counties, 
Even against this emergency Leslie had not failed 
to provide ; for general Holbourne was in Fife, at 
the head of 2500 men, between whom and Lam- 
bert, the commander of Oliver’s detachment,.a 
fierce contest ensued. Had Lambert sustained a 





defeat, no exertion of talent, nothing short of ins | 


fatuation among the Scots themselves, could hav 
saved Oliver from destruction. His army, origi 
nally less numerous than that of Leslie, was now 
so weakened, that, had the latter been enabled to 
act against him with his whole force, he must have 
overwhelmed him; and a retreat into England, 
over a desert country, and in the presence of a 
victorious and infuriated enemy, would have been 
impracticable, But the fortune of Cromwell did 
not forsake him. After a severe struggle, in 
which victory more than once inclined to the side 
of the Scots, Holbourne’$ men gave way, and were 
pursued, with. prodigious slaughter, by the parlia- 
mentarians, Cromwell made haste to turn the 
victory to account, by acting upon the new line 
which it opened out tohim. He withdrew silently 
from Leslie’s front, gained Queensferry unnoticed, 
and passing the Forth, with his whole army, march- 
ed rapidly towards Perth. 
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On the last day of July the English arrived be- 
fore the town, and began, withaut loss of time, to 
push their approaches. It was a place of no 
strength, being surrounded merely by an old wall, 
and commanded on all sides within less than half 
cannon shot; atthe end of two days, therefore, 
after a trifling Joss on both sides, it opened its 
gates. But the satisfaction arising out of this fresh 
conquest was over-clouded almost as soon as felt 
by the receipt of a very unlooked-for piece of in- 
telligence from the vicinity of Stirling. Cromwell 
was busy superintending the erection of a new ci- 
tadel, by means of which he designed to hold the 
city in subjection, when information reached him, 
that the king had suddenly broken up his camp 
at Tor-wood, and was now in rapid march to- 
wards the border. It was stated, moreover, that 
not the northern counties of England only, but 
the thidland, and even the southern districts, were 
allripe for revolt, and that crowds of partisans 
waited but the appearance of the royal standard 
im order fo rally round it. Resolute as Cromwell 
was, his correspondence at this time indicates that 
he beheid the acpect which affairs had assumed 
not without alarm, Yet was he far from despair- 
ing. He wrote, on the contrary, to the executive, 
in terms of earnest solicitation, it is true, but his 
language was not the less boldand manly ; while 
he suggested such measures as appeared best cal- 
culated to avert the fury of a storm, of the possi- 
ble effects of which he made no concealmenj. He 
directed the militias and trained bands tobe every 

where called out ; he advised a strict watch to be 
kept over the movements of suspected persons; 
and he caused proclamations to be made, warning 
the people of the dangers to which they might, by 
possibility, be exposed. Finally, he issued orders 
for the prompt assembling of a corps of observa- 
tion, which should hang upon the steps of the roy- 
alists, and impede their progress, without per- 
mitting itself to be drawn into a battle; and as 
the means of organising such a force Jay, as it 
' were, within reach, no difficulty in accomplishing 
that part of his project was experienced. 
} Itchanced that at this time Thompson occupied 
Newcastle, with nine battalions of infantry, and a 
few guns. Cromwell ordered the whole of his 
own cavalry, under Lambert to push, by forced 
marches, upon the same point; and instructed 
the generals, so soon as a junction should be form- 
ed, to throw themselves boldly in the king’s ways 

As Charles had taken the western road, by Car- 

lisle, no difficulty was experienced in fulfilling the 

first of these commands ;. while the second was 
accomplished just as the cavaliers were about to 
pass the Mersey. ‘The republicans had, more- 


over, by carrying the militias along-with them, 
swelled the amount of their force to the amount of 
nine thousand men; and, encouraged “partly by 
that circumstance, partly by the issue ‘of a skir- 
mish at Wigan, where lord Derby sustained a de- 
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destroy the bridge. But in this they failed, the 
advance of the royalists being already in posses- 
sion; nor were they more successful in an effort 
to.arrest the progress of the king by a show of 
hazarding a battle. A few charges of cavalry 
alone took place, from which no result whatever 
accrued; for it was neither the interest nor the 
design of Charles to weaken his force, by fighting 
thus far from the capital. He took no notice 
whatever of the display which the republicans 
made ; but finding the road opéh, passed rapidly, 
yet in good order, to his front, 
Though he had now traversed a considerable 
portion of England, the recruits which came into 
the ranks of the adventurous monarch were 
scarcely sufficient to repair the losses which he 
sustained by desertion. The friends of royalty, 
either kept down by the attitude of their enemies, 
or weary of civil war, and anxious te put an end 
to it at any cost, hung back in most quarters 
from the fulfilment of their promises ; while, in 
others, the fanatical perverseness of the preachers 
who accompanied his hosts, drove from his stan- 
dard multitudes who desired to join it. These 
bigots would not degrade their cause by permit- 
ting any persons to fight for the king who would 
not consent, first of all, to subscribe to the “ cove- 
nant;” and here not/episcopalians or catholics 
only, but the more moderate of the Lancashire 
presbyterians, were rudely rejected. ‘Thé conse- 
quence was, that Charles marched on without 
getting the slighest addition to his strength ; for 
even Derby, while conducting three hundred men 
from the Isle of Man, permitted himself to be sur- 
prised and defeated. Still hope did not desert 
him. He hurried to Worcester, where he was 
immediately proclaimed king, amid the hearty re- 
joicings of the gentry ; and where, partly that he 
might rest his people, worn out by recent exer- 
tions, partly under the expectation that the Welsh 
would hasten iv crowds to his standard, he halted. 
Tt was an unwise, and, as the event proved, a 
most disastrous determination. Had he continu- 
ed to press on, there was no force between him 
and the capital capable of delaying his progress 
six hours ; and the ession of London, even at 
this juncture, might have turned the tide of for- 
tune in his favour, But the truth appears to be, 
that the hardihood which had sustained both men 
and officers so far began at Tength to give way. 
They saw around them a population, if not hos- 
tile, at least indifferent; of thé hopes held out by _ 
the more sanguine of their friends, not one had 
been released; and the means of escape, in the 
event of disaster, came to be considered not less 
anxiously than those of victory. But, however ju- 
dicious it might have been to weigh these chances 
maturely, while yet their inroad was among the 
things of the future, to look to aught except 
its accomplishment, now that they were fairly 
embarked in it, urged a deficiency, not more of 





feat from colonel Lilburne, they made a dash to 


courage than of prudence. They nd Saleetey 
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taken up a desperate game: their very existence 
depended on playing it to the last card. 

While Charles was thus lingering’ at ; Worces- 
ter, Cromwell urged his pursuit with characteristic 
activity ; and swelled the amount of his means 
from day to day, by carrying along with him all 
the militias and trained bands from the towns and 
districts in the north. On the 20th he reached 
Doncaster ; on the 22d. he entered: Nottingham ; 
and proceeding thence by Coventry and Stratford- 
on-Avon, he arrived on the 27th at Evesham. 
From this place his patrols soon took up a commu- 
nication with the corps under Lambert and Hearri- 
son; and, on the 28th, the whole, amounting to 
little short of 30,000 men, were in position with- 
in two miles of Worcester. There Cromwell, 
without loss of time, matured his plans. for bring- 
ing matters to the issue of a general action; and 
as the royalists no longer possessed the means to 
avoid a battle, they in like manner stood ready to 
accept it when offered. 

Having approached his enemy from the east, 
Cromwell saw. himself cut off from giving an 
immediate assault by the waters of the Severn, 
along the right bank of which the city of Wor- 
eester is built. He found, moreover, that the 
bridges, both above and below the town, were 
broken; that every boat and punt had been re- 
moved ; and that Charles watched, with becom- 
ing jealousy, the whole course of the stream. | In 
like manner, an extensive line of fires gave notice 
that the heights around the town were occupied in 
foree ; and the reports of the country people 
warned him to expect an obstinate and even a 
‘desperate resistance. But Cromwell knew that 
in point of numbers he exceeded the royalists’ so 
much, that what, under other circumstances, would 
have savoured of rashness, might, in the present 
case, be attempted with every probability of suc- 
cess. He formed the daring resolution, therefore, 
to throw himself astride upon two rivers; to 
force a passage, not only on the Severn, but on 
the Team; and, coming down upon the city from 
the high grounds which overlook it on the west 
and north, to cut off all retreat from the royalists. 
This was a plan worthy of the ‘genius of Crom- 
well, and it succeeded beyond even his most san- 
guine expectations. 

The interval between the 28th of August and 
the 3d of September was devoted in -part to the 
preparing of materials for the construction of a 
bridge of boats, in part to the accomplishment of 
certain military operations preliminary to the 
grand movement. From. Stratford, Warwick, 
and other places on the Avon, cobbles were con- 
veyed overland on cars, till a sufficient number 
was brought together for the purpose immediately 
in view. Meanwhile a body of horse, under 
Lilburne, marched up the Severn, and, seizing 
Bewdley bridge, established posts of observation 
along the great line of retreat to the north. On 
the 3d, ares a still‘more important mancuvre 
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occurred. While Cromwell diverted the ‘attention 
of the royalists by a display of troops opposite the 
town, general Lambert suddenly led a division to- 
wards Upton, of which the bridge had been eat 
only in part, and its defence intrusted to. genéral 
Massey. Lambert attacked his opponent with 
unconceivable fury.. Though a single plank tra. 
versed the stream, his pikemen pushed steadily 
onwards, while his cannon and musketeers swept 
the space in their front, and his cavalry made re 
peated attempts to gain the opposite bank by 
swimming. For some time the combat was main. 
tained on both sides with great obstinacy. Mas. 
sey felt that this was the key of his master’s posi 
tion, and he maintained it with the gallantry of a 
devoted partisan ; but he received, at last, a severe 
wound, and was carried from the field. A panie 
instantly seized his troops. After having repeat 
edly driven the republicans from the very end of 
the plank, all steadiness now forsook them, and 
they retreated, carrying their disabled chief along 
with them, in the utmost confusion. In a moment 
Lambert had won the opposite bank ; the broken 
arch was promptly and sufficiently repaired ; and 
before nightfall, 10,000 chosen men took their 
ground along the course of the Team. 

Alarmed by these movements, Charles issued 
orders for the destruction of the bridges on the 
latter stream ; and, at an early hour in the mom- 
ing of the Ist, they were obeyed. Still the caleu- 
lations, of Cromwell had been accurately made, 
and their results were certain. Hedirected Fleet- 
wood, to whom the guidance of the detached 
corps was now intrusted, at all hazards to re-esta- 
blish the bridges, and, after a good deal of skir- 
mishing, the Team was every where crossed. 
Finally, a bridge of boats was thrown upon the 
Severn, about half a mile below the town; a di- 
rect line of communication between the wings of 
the army was established ; and the king’s troops, . 
hemmed in on all sides, lay exposed either to a, 
disastrous battle, or to the equally sure though 
moretedious process of reduction by investment. 

We have given the numbers of Cromwell’s ar- 
my, inclusive of militia and trained bands, at ; 
30,000 men; that of the king scarcely came up to * 
13,000; and the reader will naturally ask why, 
with such a superiority, the parliamentary general 
should have scrupled to adopt the more safe as 
well as the more humane. process, of ending the 
war by blockade? [tis not a hard task to ac- 
count for the future protector’s decision. In the 
first place, the militias, unaccustomed to protract- 
ed operations, might grow weary of a lengthened 
campaign, and desert to their homes. Inthe next 
place,—and this was to himby far the more influ- 
ential reason of the two,—Cromwell was not ig- 
norant that the existing government exercised its 
prerogatives in direct opposition to the wills of the 
great majority in the nation. Not the ‘episcopa- 
lians only, but the presbyterians, with the catho- 
lics and all except the independents, were hearti- 
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ly disgusted with the new order which things had 
assumed ; and scarcely concealed their intention 
of bringing back the son of their murdered sove- 
reign, and reinstating him in the authority which 
his fathers had wielded. It argued not a little in 
favour of the talent and energy of a factiun, that, 
in spite of such a feeling against them, they still 
continued to hold the reins of government; yet 
would it have shown an excess of weakness in 
Cromwell, had he, in perfect knowledge of all this, 
permitted a mistaken compassion for human suf- 
fering to produce any the slightest delay in bring- 
ing matters to a crisis. Now, whatever Crom- 
well’s faults might be, an excess of womanish 
pity can certainly not be numbered among them. 
Aware that all was at stake; that the prize for 
which he had thrown, and which was already ina 
great degree within his reach, might, should a 
few weeks pass in inactivity, be wrested fiom him ; 
he no sooner made himself master of both banks 
of the Severn, than he prepared to strike for more : 
nor were the dispositions consequent upon this 
determination marked by less of intelligence, than 
the reasoning which dictated them savoured of 
gallantry and discretion. 

It was on the 3d of September, the anniversary 
of his great victory at Dunbar, that Cromwell 
prepared to strike for a still greater, because a 
more decisive conquest. At an early hour in the 
morning, Fleetwood’s division began to advance, 
driving in, by a musketry fire, the royal outposts, 
and gradually ascending the eminences in their 
front, Charles, who had mounted one of the 
towers of the cathedral, saw and comprehended 
the nature of this movement, and ordered a strong 
reinforcement both of horse and foot to support 
the pickets. These stoutly maintained them- 
selves, and for the space of half an hour rolled 
back the tide of battle towards the Team; when, 
fresh battalions arriving to the assistance of 
Fleetwood, he again took and retained the lead, 
The Scots fought well. They disputed every 
hedge and fence ; repeatedly charging as oppor- 
tunities offered, and never giving ground except 

jat the pike’s point; yet were they borne back 
by the weight of superior numbers, till the ridge 
itself was lost. Then, indeed, their retreat be- 
came more rapid as well as disorderly ; nor was it 
till the garden walls and enclosures about the 
town afforded a temporary shelter that they ven- 
tured to show a front to the assailants, 

All this while the battle raged with great fury 
in other quarters. The royalists, hoping that the 
republicans on the left of the Severn had weaken- 
ed themselves by detaching too largely to the right 
bank, attacked them there with such fury, that it 
required all the vigilance of the general, as well as 
the discipline and hardihood of his troops, to main. 
tain the field. The militia regiments, which form- 
ed the first line, were indeed broken and routed ; 
but the veteran battalions, closing up, checked and 
repulsed the victors, chased them eventually with- 
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in the walls, and threatened them even there. A 
redoubt, called Fort Royal, which commanded the 
main approach to the town, was, after half an 
hour’s battering, stormed and taken; and 1500 
men, who had thrown themselves into it, died on 
the spot. This was followed by a second attack 
upon such bands as still lined the hedges and en- 
closures ; while Fleetwood, following up his suc- 
cesses on the other side, converted a retreat into 
a rout, and menaced the city by Friar Street. It 
was in vain that the fugitives exclaimed aloud for 
the cavalry tosupportthem. By some unaccount- 
able mistake, that arm was never fairly brought 
into play till the proper opportunity of wielding 
it had passed; and hence the infantry, disheart- 
ened by their losses, were pushed pellmell back 
into the town. Then, indeed, an effort was made 
to charge; but it was too late. Encumbered by 
crowds of fugitives, and exposed to a plunging 
fire of cannon, the troopers refused to dash for- 
ward: nor was their reluctance overcome even 
by the impassioned exclamation of the young king. 
“ Shoot me through the head, and let me not live 
to see the sad consequences of this day.” 

The sun had by this time set, and the night 
was fast closing, yet the battle continued to rage 
with unabated fury. The republicans, pouring 
across both rivers, furiously attacked the suburbs, 
and driving the dispirited royalists before them, 
gained house after house, and street after street, 
till the market-place itself became threatened. It 
was now that Charles, perceiving the absolute 
overthrow of all hope, thought, at the urgent en- 
treaty of his friends, of providing for his own safe- 
ty. One desperate charge was organised ; it was 
given, and for a brief space succeeded, under 
cover of which the young king made good his 
escape amid a throng of fugitive horsemen ; but 
the city, all the stores and materiel, with not fewer 
than 8000 prisoners, remained im the hands of the 
conquerors. The killed again amounted to full 
2000 more, including the devoted garrison of Fort 
Royal; while something less than 3000 of all 
ranks alone quitted the place. On the side of the 
conquerors, it is not easy to state how many pe- 
rished ; for Cromwell seems to have been to the 
full as well versed in the art of concealing his 
own losses as any commander of modern times ; 
yet, making due allowance for misstatements, 
we shall probably not exceed the truth, when we 
put it down at less than 500 men. Nevertheless, 
had it doubled this amount, the loss must have 
been accounted light indeed, seeing that with the 
great victory of Worcester ended all the hopes and 
attempts of the royal party. 

Such was the closing scene in the military ca- 
reer of Cromwell ; to himself, beyond all doubt, a 
great and glorious one, though his exultation at 
the moment carried him, as Ludlow informs us, 
far beyond the bounds of his customary self-com- 
mand. It was with much difficulty, indeed, that 
he was restrained from ousiriing Me honour of 
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knighthood on three of his officers who had par- 
ticularly distinguished themselves, while his whole 
demeanor bore the stamp rather of a sovereign 
prince than of the leader of an army strictly repub- 
lican. Nor, to say the truth, were his dealings 
with his prisoners marked by any rigid regard to 
the dictates of honour or humanity. It is true, 
that of the stperior officers only a few suffered by 
the hand of the executioner; but thousands of the 
common soldiers were shipped off to the West 
Indies, and sold as slaves to merchants and plan- 
ters. In like manner, his bearing towards both 
parliament and council assumed a haughtier and 
more distant tone. He accepted readily enough 
the provision of 10,000/. a year granted to him 
by the former body, and consented, at the entreaty 
of the latter, to fix his abode at Hampton Court, 
amid a degree of splendour iruly royal ; but his 
communications with individuals became stiff, 
cold, and reserved, resembling those which a mas- 
ter holds with his menials, rather than the inter- 
course which equals are accustomed to maintain 
one with the other. The truth, indeed, is, that 
Cromwell believed the fitting moment to have ar- 
rived for the realization of the most extravagant 
of his early dreams. The war was ended; the 
royal cause, smitten to earth, could not rise again ; 
the army, all-powerful, looked up to him, or seem- 
ed to do so, with the most abject reverence; while 
the parliament, though wanting neither in talent 
nor experience, could count but little upon the sup- 
port of any party in the nation. All things, in 
short, seemed to indicate that an absolute throne 
lay by no means beyond his reach; and ambition 
was a principle with him too active not to be call- 
ed immediately into play. ‘The consequence was, 
that towards the attainment of one great object all 
his energies of mind and body were henceforth 
devoted ; and it is beyond dispute, that if he failed 
to catch the shadows, the title and the garb of roy- 
alty, he at least acquired in the end more of real 
and substantial power than had ever been exercis- 
ed by any king of England since the accession of 
the Tudors. 

Though it belongs not to the biographer of 
Oliver Cromwell, considered as one of England’s 
most eminent military commanders, to describe 
at length the many and complicated affairs which 
exercised the latter years of his life, we deem it 
necessary to lay before our readers, at least, the 
heads of that strange series of events, through 
which he rose to more than regal authority, and 
amid‘the progress of which he expired. In the 
first place, then, we are called upon to state, that 
80 soon as the “crowning” victory of Worcester 
became known in London, both the parliament 
and city authorities hastened to mark their sense 
of the eminent services performed by the general. 
The former, besides settling upon him and his 
heirs for ever, an additional pension of 4000/. a 
year, sent a deputation of their body to congratu- 
Jate him, and - request now, when the calls upon 
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his patriotism appeared to have ceased, that he 
would return to the vicinity of the capital, and at 
once attend to his own health, and aid the senate 
with the weight of his councils. Hampton Coutt, 
it was suggested, would furnish him with ample 
and convenient lodgings; and, as he made no 
opposition to the suggestion, the palace was im. 
mediately put into a habitable condition. A sort 
of triumphal procession was then arranged, in 
which the lord mayor, the aldermen, and sheriff 
bore a part; and the whole, including many 
members of the house of commons, meeting him 
at Aylesbury, led him, amid the shouts of an im. 
mense crowd, into London. . All this was abund. 
antly gratifying to the vanity of Cromwell,—a 
passion from the influence of which he was not 
absolutely free ; but it operated in no degree to. 
wards the accomplishment of his more serious 
wishes, and.was hy him forgotten, as soon as the 
pageant passed away. 

We have spoken of the legislature as composed 
at this period of men deficient neither in talent hor 
in spirit, though comparatively powerless through 
the absence of a preponderating party personally 
attached to themselves among the people at large, 
The case unquestionably was so; yet events had 
latterly fallen out conducive in no trifling degree 
to their advantage; and, as a necessary conse 
quence, productive of increased difficulties to 
Cromwell. In the first place, his own absence in 
Scotland, together with that of his chief adherents, 
left them free to organize at leisure a steady sys- 
tem of self-defence: in the next place, the brilliant 
success which had attended all their undertak- 
ings,—the conquests of the fleet over the Dutch, 
and of the armies acting under their auspices ovér 
the king and the Scots,—obtained for them great 
respect both at home and abroad. It required no 
ordinary courage to attack the authority of such a 
government, even indirectly ; yet was Cromwell 
fully equal to any purpose.on which he had ven- 
tured. With admirable skill he availed himself 
of two motions, which they had themselves long 
ago and repeatedly undertaken to entertain. To 
the first of these, which related to a bill of amnesty 
or oblivion, no serious opposition was offered. 
After a short discussion, the house determined 
that, with the exception of a few prominent cases, 
no inquiry should be made into any political of- 
fences committed previous to the battle of Wor- 
cester ; and as Cromwell took care that his own 
efforts in obtaining this enactment should become 
generally known, he counted, and not without 
reason, on having thereby secured many friends 
even among the royalists. The second was, how- 
ever, a matter of much more delicate manage- 
ment. He called upon the house to name a time 
when they should dissolve themselves ; and, in 
spite of a stout opposition, he compelled them to 
limit their sittings to a period not exceeding three 
years. So far ashock was given to the power, to 
which the nation had hitherto looked up as su- 
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preme ; but a short time elapsed ere the blow was 
ted, after a novel fashion, indeed, but with 
a force increased tenfold. 

While matters rested thus, and the parliament, 
though alarmed, could scarcely assign any speci- 
fic ground of apprehension, Cromwell used every 
exertion to excite in the minds of those about him 
a feeling of discontent with the existing state of 
public ailairs. He held frequent consultations 
with the leading members both of the army and 
the law, relative to the form of government which 
it behoved them eventually to adopt, for that the 
present was no more than temporary all men be- 
gan by degrees to admit. Were we at liberty to 
describe even one of these interviews, a curious 
insight would be given into the composition of 
Cromwell’s mind ; but the nature of our subject 
reminds us, that such details are necessarily re- 
served for another pen. Let, it suffice, then, to 
state, that in spite of all his cunning, Cromwell 
could not succeed in cheating even his brother 
soldiers into the expression of a desire that he 
would himself mount the vacant throne. Such, on 
the contrary, as preferred a limited monarchy, ro- 
commended that the ancient line should be restor- 
ed; but not a man raised his voice in favour of 
the “ house of Cromwell, to the permanent exclu- 
sion of the house of Stuart.” Oliver was morti- 
fied and offended, yet he mastered his chagrin ; 
and having failed to plant the diadem on his own 
brows, he strove to obtain the power, without the 

title of king. 

No great while elapsed ere the parliament, by a 
somewhat premature effort to deprive him of his 
chief support, brought matters to a point. Early 
in 1652, an act was passed for the reduction of 
one third of the army ; and all hazard of internal 
war being now at an end, a measure so reason- 
able met with no direct opposition. Encouraged 

’ by this success, the commons, in the month of 
August following, proceeded to threaten another 
third of the troops with dismissal ; but the seeds 
of mutiny had been already shown, and it needed 
only such a proposal to bring them to perfection. 

A deputation of officers conveyed a petition to 

the house, in which the claims of the army were 

pretty broadly set forth, and numerous and grave 
charges brought against the manner in which ai- 
fairs had been administered ecisewhere. Tore 
was no resisting an appeal thus made. The 
house, though openly expressing their indignation, 
refrained for the present from pressing the motion 
of reduction ; and Cromwell, who now stood for- 
ward as the avowed advocate of the troops, be- 
came every day more and more the object oftheir 
well-grounded suspicions. 

In this state things continued during the remain- 
der of the year, the parliament anxious to deliver 
itself from the restraint of a numerous and veteran 
army, and Cromwell meditating from day to day 
the assumption, through the assistance of that very 


Numerous and varied were the conferences which 
he held both with the lord keeper, Whitelocke, 
and others ; but from one and all he met with a 
reception so cold, thar he could not hazard the 
least attempt. The necessity of acting was, how- 
ever, at length forced upon him. After wavering 
for some time, the parliament came to the final 
determination of dissolving itself, as soon as it 
should have disbanded the army, and named suc- 
cessors to the sitting members ; while Cromwell, 
fearful of the consequences, should any such pre- 
liminary steps be taken, meditated the perform- 
ance of an act which should surpass even his ac- 
customed boldness, 
Having summoned his military and political 
friends to a conference, he submitted to them the 
propriety of summarily dispersing the parliament ; 
and though he found a majority opposed to the 
project, he resolved to persevere in it. He accord- 
ingly repaired, at the head of 300 musketeers, to 
Westminster, posted his followers in the lobby of 
the house, and taking his own seat on one of the 
further benches, listened for a while to the debates, 
as if he had come for no other purpose. He had 
occupied his place about two hours, when ail at 
once he whispered to Harrison, who sat near, that 
“now he must do it.” Harrison, aware of his 
design, entreated him to pause: “ It is not an act,” 
said he, “to be done rashly ;” and Cromwell as- 
senting to the suggestion, resumed his seat for a 
quarter of an hour longer. But the debates were 
no sooner ended, and the speaker proposed to put 
the question, when he rose again. “ This is the 
time,” cried he: “I must do it.” Upon which he 
pulled of his hat, and began to address the house 
in a calm and even a conciliatory tone. As he pro- 
ceeded, however, his animation increased, till at 
last a string of bitter invectives constituted the 
whole of his oratory, and the members found them- 
selves assailed with accusations more personally 
rude than had ever been heaped on them before. 
Finally, he told them to be gone; that the Lord 
had borne with their iniquities long enough; that 
they were no parliament, and should not again be 
permitted to assume the functions that belonged 
to better men. Then stamping with his foot, he 
called to the soldiers, who rushed in at the signal, 
to “take away that fool’s bauble,” the mace ; and 
driving the speaker from his chair, and the mem- 
bers generally before him, he locked the doors of 


the house, and carried the keys in his pocket to 
Whitehall. 

Having thus rudely dismissed the legislative 
body, his next step was to dissolve with equal 


rudeness the executive, or council of state. Ab- 
ruptly entering the apartment in which they sat, 
he addressed them in these memorable words :— 
“ Gentlemen, if ye be met here as private persons, 
ye shall not be disturbed ; but if as a counci! of 
state, this is no place for you; and sure ye can- 
not but know what was done at the house in the 
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appointed you is dissolved.” The rest of the mem- 
bers stared at him in silence ; bat Bradshaw, the 
president, boldly replied,—“ Sir, we have heard 
what you did at the house in the morning, and be- 
fore many hours all England will hear of it; but, 
sir, you are mistaken if you think that the parlia- 
ment is dissolved, for no power under heaven can 
dissolve them but themselves ; therefore take you 
notice of that.” Nevertheless, the council find- 
ing that they, too, were exposed to military vio- 
lence, quietly broke up. 

We cannot pause to describe either the general 
consternation produced throughout England, by 
this extraordinary exertion of power on Cromwell’s 
part, or the more covert but not less anxious efforts 
by which he again strove to draw from hie friends 
an offer of supreme power. Enough is done when 
we state, that the latter entirely failed ; that a new 
council of state was erected; that by the gentle- 
men composing it Oliver was authorized, as cap- 
tain-general of the forces, to summon 142 perzons, 
selected by themselves, who, with the appellation 
of a parliament, might assist in the general con- 
duct of affairs; that this strange assembly, com- 
posed in many instances of the lowest and most 
worthless tradesmen in London, met; that it re- 
ceived the name of the “ Barebones’ Parliament,” 
in consequence of a leather-seller in Fleet-street, 
called “ Praise God Barebones,” being one of its 
chief orators ; and that, after a brief display of 
bigotry and folly, such as had not yet been exhi- 
bited within the walls of St. Stephen’s, it in its turn 
becoming displeasing to Cromwell, the members 
composing it were, at the point of the pike, induc- 
ed to dissolve themselves. A like proceeding was 
adopted by the new council of state, which gave 
up to Cromwell the whole authority of the govern- 
ment; without, however, expressing any opinion as 
to the uses to which it ouglit to be turned. And 
now, when every obstacle seemed to be removed, 
a club of his own creatures, though they refused 
him the title of king, succeeded in investing him 
with more than kingly authority. On the 12th of 
December, 1653, the Barebones’ parliament broke 
up; and on the 16th Cromwell was solemnly in- 
augurated, in Westminster Hall, as “ Lord Pro- 
tector of the Commonwealth of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland.” 

According to the new arrangement, the power 
of legislation was committed conjointly to the par- 
liament and the protector,—the executive being 
lodged absolutely with the protector and his coun- 
cil. All writs, patents, and commissions were to 
issue in the name of the protector; from him all 
honours and offices were to be derived; and he 
was invested generally with the most valuable of 
the prerogatives of a king, though his office itself 
was declared to be elective. But, though thus li- 
beral to their new sovereign, the people of Eng- 
land were not forgetful of themselves. Triennial 
parliaments were established. A novel, and, as 
it was nest at the moment, a more equitable 





system of representation was invented, by regu. 
lating the number of members to be returned 
from each county, city, and borough, in proportion 
to the sums paid by each towards the national ex. 
pense ; while the smaller boroughs were plunder. 
ed of their chartered privileges, and deprived of 
all weight in the body politic. No laws, it was 
provided, should be altered, suspended, abrogated, 
or enacted,—no tax, charge, or imposition laid 
upon the people,—except by the common consent 
of parliament ; and bills passed by the two 
houses were, it was declared, to have the force of 
law, twenty days after they should have been of. 
fered to the protector, even though his assent 
should be refused. Such is a meagre outline of 
the novel constitution of which Cromwell was ap- 
pointed the guardian ;—how far it operated to se- 
cure the liberty and happiness of the people every 
reader of history must be aware. 

We should deviate entirely from the design of 
this memoir were we to follow the bent of our own 
inclinations, by giving even a brief account of this 
the most important era in Cromwell’s life. Let it 
suffice to state, that throughout the space of four 
years and nine months he wielded the destinies of 
the British empire with a degree of vigour unpa- 
ralleled in the annals of our country. By a simple 
declaration of his arbitrary will he united its dis- 
cordant parts, suppressing the parliaments in 
Edinburgh and London, and calling up represen- 
tatives from Scotland and Ireland to London. 
His foreign policy, again, was, with one memora- 
ble exception*, both wise and vigorous. Holland 
he reduced to the necessity of accepting a disad- 
vantageous peace ; Sweden and Denmark he 
overawed ; both Spain and Portugal felt the 
weight of his arm; and France at once courted 
and feared him. Yet was he both a tyrant to his 
own subjects, and the slave of constant appre- 
hensions, for which there was but too much room. 
The parliament which he had called into existence 
began, even on its first meeting, to question his 
authority ; and was, according to his usual prac- 
tice convinced by the argument of pike and mus- 
ket. This gave rise to plots and conspiracies, in 
which many members joined, till at last he dis- 
solved the body, after plainly declaring that its 
continuance was not for the benefit of the nation. 
Thence followed various insurrections,—with se- 
ditions innumerable, by which the army itself 
was affected, till a temper naturally stern became 
soured into absolute misanthropy. 

In the month of September, 1656, Cromwell 
summoned his third parliament, which he had 
taken care to pack with creatures devoted to his 
own wishes. Its firat proceeding was formally to 
“renounce and disannul the title of Charles Stu- 
art unto the sovereign dominions of the nations of 
England, Scotland and Ireland ;” its second, to 


* We allude to his imprudent alliance with France 
against Spain, of which the consequences continue to 
be felt even in our own times, 
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declare it “high treason to conspire the death of 
the protector.” By and by, this obsequious as- 
sembly, on the motion of alderman Park, resolved, 
that “ Cromwell should be elected king ;” and a 
deputation actually waited upon him to receive 
his pleasure on the subject. But Cromwell, 
though not less ambitious now than formerly of 
the royal dignity, soon found that the army were 
toa man determined to regist the encroachment. 
It was to no purpose that he employed every arti- 
fice of which he was master for the purpose of 
overcoming their hostility. Even Fleetwood, who 
had married his daughter, the widow of Ireton, 
and Desborough his brother-in-law, refused their 
consent, while colonel Pride, formerly his ready 
agent, took now an active part against him. That 
gentleman procured a petition from the principal 
officers, which stated “ that they had hazarded their 
lives against monarchy, and were still ready to do 
so; and that finding an attempt was making to 
press their general to take upon him the title and 
government of aking, in order to destroy him, 
they humbly desired that the house would discoun- 
tenance all such endeavours.” It was impossi- 
ble to misconstrue the import of declarations 
such as these; so Cromwell bent to the storm, 
and declined the proffered honour. Nevertheless 
his faithful commons failed not, by a fresh enact- 
ment, to afford what salve they could to his wound- 
ed vanity. They voted him protector for life, with 
power to name his successor; and they author- 
ized him to bring back the form of the old consti- 
tution, by establishing a house of peers. But this 
measure, by which he expected to increase his 
authority, proved the principal cause of his future 
weakness. His most trusty adherents alone ac- 
cepting the ephemeral dignities which he had to 
offer, made way in the lower house for men of a 
different mould, whose opposition to the will of 
the protector became at last too bitter for endur- 
ance. Having in vain tried the effect both of 
flattery and menaces, Cromwell had recourse in 
the end tohis old expedient ; and violently dissolv- 
ing the parliament, determined to govern thence- 
forth by virtue of his own prerogative. 

From this period, up to the autumn of 1658, Crom. 
well passed his time, surrounded indeed by all the 
pomp and circumstances of high estate, but a prey 
to more than the common anxieties and troubles 
which accompany even usurped power. Alarm- 
ed day by day with rumours of meditated revolts, 
made aware even through the public press that 
his life was not safe from the blow of the assassin, 
and conscious as well that his friends were alien- 
ated from him, as that his very guards abhorred 
him, he was miserable when in society, lest every 
hand should be turned against him ; and not less 
miserable in solitude, because he was there with- 
out support. To such a height, indeed, were his 
fears of personal violence raised, that he wore con- 
stantly beneath his clothes a suit of chain-armour, 


offence, concealed about his person : yet was there 
one source of consolation left him amid so many 
troubl His d tic life was a happy one, as 
far as the attachment of his wife and children 
could render it so; and it may be more than 
doubted whether the religious enthusiasm which 
once swayed him ever lost its power. It is at all 
events certain, that even while signing warrants 
of proscription and death, against multitudes of 
loyal men, for no other reason than he suspected 
them of designs hostile to his government, he con- 
tinued still to speak of himself as an instrument in 
the hands of God. 

Such was the tenor of his existence, when Eli- 
zabeth, his favourite daughter, was seized. with a 
lingering illness, under which she gradually sank. 
Her condition deeply affected the protector, and 
he spent no inconsiderable portion of his time by 
her bed-side, vindicating to her many passages in 
his public career, and offering to her all the conso- 
lations of religion. His anxiety and grief operat- 
ing upon a frame already shaken, and aided by 
the chill of his armour, which he wore next the 
skin, threw him into a fever; and gout and ague 
following, he became alarmingly ill. He, too, 
became unable to quit his bed; and the death of 
his daughter being somewhat unguardedly com- 
municated to him, a violent paroxysm ensued : 
from that time his recovery was hopeless. It is 
true that neither he nor the fanatical preachers who 
surrounded him would give any credence to the 
opinions of the physicians. “ Do not think that I 
will die,” said he to his wife, when on one occa- 
sion she entered his apartment ; “I am sure of 
the contrary :” and seeing that she looked sorrow- 
fully in his face, he immediately added, “Say not 
that I have lost my reason. I tell you the truth: 
I know it from better authority than any which 
you can have from Galen or Hippocrates. It is 
the answer of God himself to our prayers, not to 
mine alone, but to those of others, who have a 
more intimate interest in him than I have. Goon 
cheerfully, banishing all sorrow from your looks, 
and deal with me as ye would with a serving man. 
Ye may have skill in the nature of things; yet 
nature can do more than all physicians put to- 
gether ; and God is far more above nature.” 

In perfect accordance with the sentiments con- 
veyed in this speech, was the tenor both of his 
own and of his chaplains’ devotions. One of these, 
called Goodwin, addressed the Supreme Being 
thus :—* Lord, we do not ask thee for his life ; 
of that we are assured ; thou hast too many great 
things for this man to do for it to be possible thou 
shouldst remove him yet; but we pray for his 
speedy establishment and recovery.” So also the 
protector himself, on the very night preceding 
his death, uttered the following petitions :— 
“Lord, I am a poor foolish creature; this people 
would fain have me live; they think it will be 
best for them, and that it will redound much to 
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would fain have me die; Lord, pardon them ; 
and pardon thy foolish people; forgive their sins, 
and do not forsake them ; but love and bless them ; 
and give them rest, and bring them toa consistency, 
and give me rest, for Jesus Christ’s sake.” There 
is but one more anecdote relating to this, the last 
scene in Cromwell’s drama, which we venture to 
give. Throughout life he had ever professed him- 
self a high Calvinist ; and, as a necessary conse- 
quence, a believer in the doctrine called the final 
perseverance of the saints. In a moment of more 
than usual depression, he begged of one of his chap- 
lains to say, whether the doctrine were really 
sound ; and whether he who had once been in a 
state of grace could ever fall back into reproba- 
tion. The divine assured him that no such event 
could occur. “Then,” exclaimed he, “I am safe ; 
‘or L am sure I was once in a state of grace.” 

In the midst of these ravings, and while his 
spiritual attendants predicted a speedy recovery, 
the hand of death fell heavy upon Cromwell. On 
the 3d of Sept. 1658, a day considered by himself 
as particularly fortunate, he gave up the ghost, 
having, in a voice scarcely audible, named his son 
Richard as his successor in the protectorial chair. 
But as if nature herself had taken an interest in 
the fate of this extraordinary person, he breathed 
not his last as other men do. A furious tempest 
swent from one side of the island to the other. 
The largest trees in St. James’s park were torn 
up by the roots; houses were unroofed or thrown 
down, and men, even of strong minds, seriously 
doubted, whether the strife of the elements were 
produced by ordinary causes. His adherents, of 
course, spoke of the occurrence as manifesting 
the interest taken by the Deity himself in the cha- 
racter and services of the deceased, while the 
royalists ascribed it to a dispute among the evil 
spirits which rule the air, as to which should en- 
joy the honour of conducting the usurper’s soul 
to the place of punishment. These speculations 
were, no doubt, equally absurd; yet was there 
less of impiety in them than in the conduct of his 
favourite chaplain, Stury.—“ Dry up your tears,” 
said he to the protector’s relatives and attendants ; 
“ye have more reason to rejoice than to weep. 
[fe was your protector here, he will prove a still 
more powerful protector now that he is with 
Christ at the right hand of the Father.” 

Cromwell’s condition of body at his decease 
was not such as to permit his being laid out, as it 
is called, in state; but a waxen image, made to 
represent him, received all the honours usually 
bestowed upon royal clay. His funeral, likewise, 
was performed amid a greater display of pageantry, 
and at an expense far exceeding that lavished 
upon the obsequies of any monarch. “He was 
carried,” says Evelyn, “ from Somerset House on a 
velvet bed of state, drawn by six horses, harness- 
ed with the same; the pall was held up by his 
new lords ; Oliver lying in effigie in royall robes, 
and crowned with a crown, sceptre, and globe, 
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like a king. The pendants and guerdons were 
carried by the officers of the army ; the imperial 
banners, achievements, &c., by the heraulds in 
their coates; a rich-caparisoned horse, embroi- 
dered all over with gold ; a knight of honour arm- 
ed cap-d-pie; and after all, his guards and soul- 
diers, and innumerable mourners. In this equi- 
page they proceeded to Westminster ; but it was 
the joyfullest funeral I ever saw; for there was 
none that cried but dogs; which the souldiers hoot- 
ed away with a barbarous noise, drinking and 
taking tobacco in the streets as they went.” 

The remains of Cromwell were deposited fora 


season in Henry VII.’s chapel, amid the dust of 


the kings of England, being enclosed in a superb 
coffin, which bore the following inscription :— 
“Oliverus Protector Reipublice Anglix, Scotim, et 
Hibernie ; natus 25° Aprilis, anno 1599; inau- 
guratus 16° Decembris, 1653; mortuus 3° Sep- 
tembris, 1658, hic situs est.” Of the contume lies 
afterwards offered to them we are not called upon to 
say more, than that they have covered with dis. 
grace those only by whom they were commanded 
and executed. 

It has been our great object in the foregoing 
sketch to regard Oliver Cromwell in the single 
light of a distinguished military commander. In 
adhering to this design we have not unfrequent- 
ly been compelled to suppress details full both of 
interest and instruction, and to impose serious re- 
straints upon our own opinions touching the true 
end even of professional biography. The plan, 
however, which we had chalked out for our- 
selves arbitrarily requiring these sacrifices, they 
have without hesitation been made ; nor in draw- 

ing up a general estimate of his character as a 
public man shall we permit ourselves to indulge 
in greater liberties. To some other pen wil 
doubtless be intrusted the task of determining, 
the niche which Cromwell must fill among the 
statesmen of England. Let it be our business 
to give, as far as some little knowledge of such 
matters will allow, a brief estimate of his qualifi- 
cations as the leader of an army. 

Oliver Cromwell belonged to that limited num- 
ber of mortals, of whom it may with justice be 
said, that they came from the hands of nature rea- 
dy-made soldiers. Bold, active, robust in frame, 
with nerves of the firmest texture, no dangers 
could affright, nor any accidents deprive him of 
self-command, while a thorough confidence in his 
own resources sufficed in every emergency to car- 
ry him through difficulties, under which a more 
modest man would have given way. The great 
quality, however, which distinguished him from 
almost every other general of his day, was his in- 
timate acquaintance with human nature, and the 

t readiness with which he selected fit- 
ung instruments, and moulded them on all occa- 
sions to his own purposes. Of this, the mode 
which he adopted to fill up the ranks of his first 








regiment affords the most satisfactory proof; and 
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ais treatment of these very men after they were 
mixed up with others, and so formed a portion 
of a large body, amply confirms it. No man 
knew better than he where to draw the line be- 
tween proper indulgence and its excess ; no man 
could better temper familiarity with respect, easy 
and kind treatment, with the most rigid discipline. 
The consequence was, that his soldiers, however 
stubborn with others, were to him pliant and trac- 
table ; not only because they reposed in his abili- 
ties the most absolute confidence, but because they 
personally loved and respected himself. 

Undaunted bravery, however, the capability of 
more than common bodily exertions, and a pre- 
sence of mind which is never to be taken by sur- 
prise, though each and all necessary ingredients, 
do not suffice, even when accompained by a tho- 
rough knowledge of human nature, to complete 
the character of a great general. There must, in 
addition, be the power of rapid, and, at the same 
time, accurate calculation ; a judgment clear, and 
profound ; a foresight to imagine all probable dif- 
ficulties, in order that they may be anticipated ; 
and a moral courage which shall not pass over 
any, whether it be great or small. If, again, to 
these be added the principle of order by which 
masses of men are moved like the pieces on a 
chess-board, then is the structure of a great mili- 
tary mind complete. Such men were Hannibal, 
Cesar, Marlborough, and, for atime at least, 
Napoleon Bonaparte ; and such a man is the duke 
of Wellington ; how far the like assertion may be 
hazarded with respect to Cromwell we entertain 
serious doubts. 

Cromwell lived in an age when the art of war, 
properly so called, was very little understood ; 
and, with one exception, he never measured him- 
self against an officer either of talent or experience. 
His early career, therefore, though very brilliant, 
was that of an active partisan rather than of a ge- 
neral ; while it was not till the year 1649 that he 
ever enjoyed the opportunity of commanding a 
large army in person. His first campaigns in the 
capacity of general in chief were in Ireland, where 
he certainly gained many and important .advan- 
tages ; ‘yet when it is recollected that he fought 
against men disheartened, and at variance among 
themselves ; that there was no army in the field 
to oppose him; and that the war was one of 
sieges only, our admiration of his genius will ne- 
cessarily degenerate into an admission that he was 
active, resolute, and ruthless. The terrible execu- 
tions which he sanctioned in the first towns at- 
tacked intimidated the garrisons of other places ; 
and hence the terror of his name did more towards 
securing their surrender than the skill of his dis- 
positions, or the vigour of his assaults. In Ireland, 
therefore, we see only the indefatigable guerilla 
chief enlarged into the leader of a band of fero- 
cious veterans, from whose cruelty the royalists 
were glad to take shelter, by abandoning the posts 
which they had been appointed to hold. 





Of all the campaigns which Cromwell conduct- 
ed, that against the Scots in 1650—1 deserves to 
be considered as the most regular and the most 
scientific. When he reached the border, instead 
of a raw army in his front, he beheld a scene of 
devastation and loneliness around him; for the 
people were driven from their houses ; the corn 
and cattle were removed, and such measures 
adopted as would, even now, when the mode of 
mointaining a mountainous country is better un- 
derstood, he approved. It would appear that 
Cromwell had not omitted from his calculations 
the possible occurrence of these events. A fleet 
of victuallers and store-ships moved along the 
coast, from which supplies might be derived ; and 
trusting to these, he pushed boldly forward to the 
attack of the capital. It has been said that Crom- 
well was out-generalled here by Leslie. Wehave 
no wish to detract from the merits of that able of- 
ficer, whose system of defence was exactly such 
as the circumstances of the case required. Trained 
in the Belgic school, he was not ignorant that raw 
levies, however individually brave, cannot, with 
any chance of success, be opposed to veterans on 
what is termed a fair field ; he, therefore, selected 
a position naturally strong, entrenched it on every 
weak point, and having devastated the country in 
its front, waited patiently to be attacked. In al| 
this, however, the single quality displayed was 
firmness ; for there was no manceuvring on either 
side, as there was no occasion for it. Cromwell, 
therefore, is as little to be accused ofa deficiency 
in skill, because he failed to penetrate the lines 
in front of Edinburgh, as Massena deserves to be 
accounted a weak man, because the lines of Tor- 
res Vedras arrested his march into Lisbon. 

Having exhausted every device to turn this po- 
sition, Cromwell determined on a retreat; and 
here again he has been accused of improvidence, 
because he preferred the coast to the inland road. 
It is very true that the position at Dunbar was a 
perilous one ; but let the perils attending the adop- 
tion of a different plan be considered. Whence 
was Cromwell, in the event of his falling back 
through the interior, to derive hissupplies, There 
was no food in the country ; he depended on his 
ships for every thing: had he suffered his commu- 
nications with them to be interrupted, his destruc- 
tion was inevitable. In a choice of difficulties, he 
accordingly selected that course which seemed to 
be the least encumbered with them: what man 
in his senses would act otherwise? Again, it is 
urged, that his retreat was disorderly ; and that he 
ran himself into a snare, from which the flagrant 
mismanagement of his enemies could alone de- 
liver him. 'Toacertain extent there is truth in 
both assertions. His retreat was not conducted 
with all the steadiness which might have been 
exhibited ; yet was it the reverse of disastrous : 
for as often as the Scots hazarded an attack, they 
were repulsed with a loss more heavy than they 
inflicted. 
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In the description already given of the relative 
positions of the two armies at Dunbar, it will be 
seen, that the prospects of Cromwell must have 
been for a time exceedingly gloomy. Hemmed 
in between a range of hills and the sea, a more 
desponding general would have given up all for 
lost, yet Cromwell’s confidence never forsook 
him. He calculated upon the possible occurrence 
of one of those lucky chances to the operations 
of which all military movements are liable, and 
the event demonstrated that he had not erred in 
so doing. Far be it from us to recommend his 
conduct here as worthy of universal adoption ; 
yet were it folly to talk of carrying on war in 
every situation by rule. Warisa game of chance, 
the broad principles of which are alone matters 
for disquisition, its minuter details being much 
more frequently swayed by accident than by pre- 
vious consideration. And it is by the promptitude 
with which he takes advantage of such accidents, 
more than by any other proceeding, that the great 
general is distinguished from the mere theorist. 
How Cromwell contrived to extricate himself from 
the toils, and to defeat the army which encircled 
him, we have already shown: we can now only 
repeat, that his doing so more than redeemed any 
errors which he may have previously committed. 

We come now to his march westward, and its 
consequences. The plan of operations pursued 
by the king manifestly indicated, that of his com- 
munications with the more northern and western 
counties he was peculiarly jealous ; and it became, 
of course, the object of Cromwell to dissever 
these. And here it was, that the greatest dis- 
plays of generalship were exhibited on both sides. 
Leslie’s position in the Tor-wood was admirably 
chosen. His movement to the right, by which he 
blocked up the road to Lanarkshire, was prompt 
and able ; it may be questioned whether he dis- 
played equal alacrity afterwards. His information 
being excellent he was not long left in ignorance 
that the English had detached largely into Fife- 
shire. Had he advanced upon the corps in his 
front, and forced it to give battle, the chances are, 
that he would have overthrown it. This, how- 
ever, he neglected to do; either because his own 
genius was rather passive than active, or because 
his troops were not sufficiently manageable, and 
the consequence was, that Cromwell turned him 
with his whole army. It is true that the march 
of Cromwell upon Perth laid open the road 
to England ; but on a southward movement, in 
such a crisis, no human being could have calcu- 
lated. Nay, so little was that movement approv- 
ed at the head-quarters of the royal army, that a 
threat of desertion by the English cavaliers alone 
induced Leslie to consent to it. There is, there- 
fore, no blame justly attributable to Cromwell, as 
if he had left England exposed to invasion ; be- 
cause the invasion itself was a rash and a despe- 
rate step, which men disposed to cast all upon the 
hazard of a = would alone have taken. 

1 
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Respecting the dispositions made, so soon ag 
the'truth became known, for a rapid and effective 
pursuit, only one opinion can be formed. 
were all of them excellent ; whether we look to 
the prompt detaching of the cavalry by the great 
north road, to the calling out of the militias, or to 
the close and tenacious chase undertaken by 
Cromwell himself. It may be that the king loi. 
tered a little by the way; and it is certain that, 
having determined to risk all upon a single ma. 
neuvre, he ought to have pushed it to the ex. 
treme ; yet the very slackness of his friends to 
join, which caused these delays, bears the best 
testimony to the prudence with which Cromwell 
had taken his measures, Finally, the battle of 
Worcester, though undertaken with very superior 
numbers, might of itself suffice to place Cromwell 
high upon the list of military commanders. To 
pass even one deep river in the face of an enemy 
is not an easy matter: Cromwell passed two, and 
the royalists were totally destroyed. 

Were we to set up a comparison between Oli- 
ver Cromwell and any of the renowned generals 
of modern times, we should do flagrant injustice 
to both parties. A man can be fairly estimated 
only when brought into contrast with those who 
were his personal rivals in the art which they se- 
verally practised, because in all arts, and in the 
art of war more, perhaps, than in others, such 
changes occur from age to age, that between those 
who were accounted masters in each, few points 
of resemblance are to be found. There may be 
great activity displayed by both, great foresight and 
prudence ; yet the instruments which they respec- 
tively wieldgd are in their nature so dissimilar, that 
you cannot place the artists themselves in legiti- 
mate contrariety. Noman would think of com- 
paring the ship-builder of Charles I.’s time with 
the ship-builder of the 19th century ; and as little 
may the military leader in the civil wars be con- 
trasted with the late emperor of the French, or the 
duke of Wellington. But if we confine our at- 
tention to the times in which he lived,—if we com- 
pare Cromwell with prince Rupert, with Charles 
himself, with Massey, and even with Leslie,—it 
will be found that he far excelled them all in every 
point necessary to the formation of a great mili- 
tary character. He was not less brave than the 
bravest of them ; he fell short of none in activity ; 
he was more vigilant than any; calculated more 

justly; and, above all, surpassed them in an ex- 
traordinary degree in his powers of reading the 
workings ef men’s passions. Yet we do not hesi- 
tate to avow our persuasions that nature, though 
she gave to him all the qualifications required to 
produce a soldier, intended Cromwell for a politi- 
cian or a statesman, rather than for a general. 

Cromwell’s personal appearance is so well 
known, that we shall not waste much time in de- 
scribing it. To a figure which conveyed the idea 
rather of strength than of symmetry, he united a 
countenance full indeed of expression, but exhi- 
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biting none of the lines of beauty. His nose, un- 

commonly large and red, became the subject of 
much low wit among his adversaries; and his 

weatherbeaten and sallow complexion has been 

commemorated in more than one ribald epigram. 

His manners, again, varied according to the soci- 

ety into which he chanced to be thrown, and the 

circumstances which surrounded him. Among 

his soldiers he was generally familiar and easy, 

seizing the men by their buttons, and, like Napo- 

Jeon indicating his good humour by a slight tap on 
the ear; yet could he draw himself up in a moment, 
and even assume an air of excessive haughtiness. 
In like manner, it was with him no unusual prac- 

tice to intermingle, in the most extraordinary de- 
gree, levity with seriousness. In the midst of 
the grave discussions of his council he would sud- 
denly play off some practical joke ; either pulling 
offthe wigs of such as sat next him, or throwing 
a cushion at their heads. One or two instances 
of such conduct have been given in the course of 
this narrative ; and there are many besides which 
rest on evidence not less satisfactory. 

We abstain from noticing the ability with which 
Cromwell wielded the army, for the purpose first 
of securing, and afterwards of preserving, his own 
civil greatness. ‘The consideration of that point 


6* 





in his character lies beyond our present province, 

as does the review of his general policy, both 

foreign and domestic. Nevertheless, he who ex- 

amines these subjects will ficd in them strong 
corroborative proofs, that the mind of the protector 
was more that of a politician than of a warrior. It 
is, indeed, true, that no man can attain to the high 
renown of a general of the first order unless he be 
at the same time largely endowed with those 
qualities which are supposed to belong exclusive- 
ly to the statesman, because the guidance of an 
army, and especially of an English army, requires 
much more than an intimate acquaintance with 
strategy. But as we have already hinted, it is 
with us a matter of considerable doubt, whether 
Cromwell can be classed in the very first rank of 
military commanders ; and it is of men belonging 
to that rank, and tothat rank alone, that we would 
be understood as asserting that they have been 
found ever to unite the sagacity of the politician 
with the skill of the general. 

Cromwell’s wife survived him, as did five of his 
children, two sons, and three daughters. His 
dying wish was immediately carried into effect, 
and Richard, the elder of his sons, held for a brief 
space, and with a feeble hand, the reins of govern- 
ment. 
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Ir is said by general Foy, in his history of the 
Peninsular war, that the condition of the British 
soldier never retrogrades ; but that, retaining all 
the good qualities which his predecessors had ac- 
quired, he superadds to these, from generation to 
generation, whatever of improvement each may 
have happened to produce. The history of the 
British army, from its establishment as a recognis- 
ed body under Cromwell, down to the present 
times, fully bears out the assertion of the French 
writer ; but, perhaps, at no period was the great 
truth more fully illustrated than in the age im- 
mediately succeeding that of the protector. At 
Cromwell’s decease, the ranks of almost all the 
regiments in the service were filled by practised 
veterans,—by men inured to war, and confident 
alike in themselves and in their leaders. These 
were gradually weeded out after the restoration ; 
yet were the raw levies brought in to supply their 
places far from exhibiting any falling off in the 
qualities which gave a professional character to 
the victors of Marsden Moor and Worcester field. 
There was the same steadiness under arms, the 
same indomitable intrepidity, the same moral 
courage, which, though exhibiting itself under a 
different aspect, was not less influential in the 
soldier of the king, than in the guardian of the 
commonwealth. It is true, that the reigns of 
Charles and James afforded little opportunity for 
the display of great military skill in their generals ; 
yet that even in this particular there was no real 
deficiency, it needed but the lapse of a few years 
to demonstrate. 

The man, who raised the glory of the British 
arms to a height never till now surpassed, lived 
under both the princes of the restored line, though 
the field of action was not prepared for him till af- 
ter the accession of the prince of Orange. 

John Churchill, afterwards duke of Marlbo- 
rough, was born at Ashe, in Devonshire, on the 
24th of June, 1650. He was the second son of 
sir Winston Churchill, a gentleman of good fami- 
ly, and high tory principles, whose zeal in the 
cause of royalty was displayed both by personal 
exertions in the field, and the ruin of his fortunes 
under the usurpation of the commonwealth. His 
mother’s name was Elizabeth Drake. She was 
the daughter of sir John Drake, the proprietor of 
the mansion in which the subject of this memoir 
was born; sir John Drake being connected not 
remotely with the noble houses of Boteler Leigh, 
and me . 
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It has been generally asserted, and not less ge. 
nerally believed, that the education of the duke af 
Marlborough was grossly neglected. His early 
entrance on the stage of active life, as well as the 
peculiar style and orthography observable in his 
correspondence, furnish strong ground for assert. 
ing that the opinion is correct; yet his father's 
taste for literature would induce a persuasion, 
that the circumstance originated not in careless 
ness, but in necessity. The truth, indeed, ap- 
pears to be, that sir Winston Churchill, like many 
other cavaliers, found his loyalty of small avail 
towards the re-establishment of pecuniary affairs, 
which an excess of the same principle had embar- 
rassed. Though gratified by an especial grant 
of an augmentation to his arms, and advanced 
to the honour of knighthood, he obtained from the 
restored monarch little besides the favour of a per- 
sonal regard, and the temporary enjoyment of 
certain offices, from which a slender revenue ac- 
crued.* The consequence was, that he found 
himself in no condition to incur heavy expense in 
the education of his children; for whom, on the 
contrary, he was glad to accept the protection of 
such patrons as appeared willing to provide for 
them. Hence his son John, who received the first 

rudiments of knowledge from a worthy clergyman 
in the neighbourhood of Ashe, was, after a brief 
sojourn in St. Paul’s School, sent to court, where, 
at the green age of twelve years, he was appoint- 
ed page of honour to James duke of York. 
There are a variety of rumours extant touching 
the more immediate causes of the favour in which 
the young page was undeniably held by his 
master ; of these, one, to which the spirit of party 
has given a wide circulation, assigns the fact to 
the personal charms of his sister Arabella, at that 
time lady of the bedchamber to the duchess. It 
is by no means impossible that there may be some 
truth in the insinuation ; for Arabella Churchill 
became, in the end, the avowed mistress of the 


* Sir Winston Churchill was, indeed, restored to 
the enjoyment of his paternal property, but found the 
lands so encumbered with debts and mortgages as to 
produce a very slender revenue. He one as one of 
the commissioners of the Court of Claims in Ireland in 
1664, and was, on his return, constituted a clerk con- 
troller of the Board of Green Cloth. The publication 
of his “‘ Divi Britannici,” however, a sort of historical 
essay, inculcative of the highest monarchical tenets.— 
raised against him a host of enemies, whom it was 
found expedient to gratify by his dismissal. He died 
in 1688, exceedingly poor, gh honoured to the last 





with the friendship of his royal master. 
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duke, to whom she bore two sons and two daugh- 
ters:* but the personal qualities of her brother 
seem to have been such as to secure for him, with- 
out other aid, the good will of his patron. En- 
dowed by nature witha face and figure of surpas- 
sing beauty and elegance, his manners were as 
pleasing as his disposition appeared frank and 
open; whilst his high courage, and enthusiastic 
love of every thing connected with the military 
profession, were not lightly esteemed by a man of 
James’s peculiar temperament. Weare informed 
by his earliest biographer, that the royal duke was 
in the frequent habit of reviewing the two regi- 
ments of Foot Guards, and that young Churchill, 
who never failed to attend at such musters, exhi- 
bited both a lively interest in the scene, and an 
extraordinary degree of intuitive knowledge re- 
specting the movements of troops. This speed- 
ily attracted the notice of James, who on a cer- 
tain occasion desired him to make choice of a 
profession. Churchill throwing himself on his 
knees, entreated that he might be appointed to an 
ensigncy in one of the fine regiments which had 
just gone through its evolutions, and the request 
being graciously received, he was soon after- 
wards presented with the commission which he 
so much coveted.} 

Though the event just described befell in 1666, 
soon after the conclusion of peace, our young sol- 
dier was not left long without an opportunity of 
displaying his fitness for the office to which he had 
been advanced. ‘Tangier, then a dependency on 
the British crown, was closely invested by the 
Moors; and Churchill, full of military ardour, 
volunteered to assist in its defence. His wish 
was complied with, and he hastened to the scene of 
action, where he displayed on various occasions a 
degree of courage and intelligence which drew 
upon him the notice of all ranks, and excited high 
expectations of his future career. He remained 
with the garrison throughout the siege, and return- 
ed to England only when his services in the field 
were no longer required. 

From this period up to the spring of 1672, Mr. 
Churchill resided entirely at court, where fresh 
favours were continually heaped upon him both 
by the duke and the king. But a life of inactivity 
was far from according either with his talents or 
his habits. Nosooner, therefore, was it resolved 
to support Louis in his attack upon Holland, than 
he solicited and obtained permission to accum- 
pany the contingent of 6000 men which under com- 

* These were James Fitzjames, aflerwards the il- 
lustrious Guke of Berwick ; Henry Fitzjames, who died 
lieutenant-general and admiral in the French service ; 
Henrietta, who married sir Henry Waldegrave of 
Churton ; and her sister, who died a nun. 

+ A different account is given by Lediard, who 
more than insinuates, that, young as the page was (he 
was then barely sixteen,) the duke found it necessary 
to remove him from his family, where he had found too 
much favour in the eyes of the duchess. This story is 
rendered highly improbable by the whole of the after 

history both of the duchess and Churchill. 


mand of the duke of Monmouth quitted England 
for that purpose. His zeal was rewarded by im- 
mediate promotion to the rank of captain of gre- 
nadiers in Monmouth’s own regiment, and his 
services in the field were not slow in procuring for 
him still further advancement, 

It is scarcely necessary to remind the reader, 
that the war was conducted for a time, on the part 
of France, with extraordinary vigour and address. 
One hundred thousand men, led on by Louis in 
person, and directed in every movement by Tu- 
renne, carried, in rapid succession, the fortresses of 
Orsoi, Burick, Wesel, and Rhinberg. They next 
passed the Rhine near Schenck, in the face of the 
enemy; compelled Arnheim, Naerden, Utrecht, 
Deventer, Zutphen, and Nimeguen to submit, and 
overran, in the space of afew months, three of 
the Seven Provinces, establishing their outposts in 
the vicinity of Amsterdam. Throughout the whole 
of these operations, captain Churchill seized every 
opportunity of bringing himself conspicuously into 
notice ; but it was at the siege of Nimeguen that 
he first drew towards himself the eyes of his illus- 
trious commander. Having repeatedly voluntee: - 
ed to execute services requiring more than com- 
mon coolness and decision, he was at length se- 
lected by Turenne to recover a post from which a 
French lieutenant-colonel had been driven, “I 
will wager a supper and a dozen of claret,” said 
the marshal, “that my handsome Englishman” 
(for so captain Churchill was called) “ will, with 
half the number of men, retake the ground which 
has just been lost.” The wager was accepted ; 
Churchill advanced to the attack, and not only re- 
gained, but kept possession of the post, amid the 
plaudits of the whole army. 

The next operation which furnished to captain 
Churchill the means of gathering fresh laurels, 
was the siege and assault of Maestricht. Having 
accompanied the storming party, of which the 
duke of Monmouth had the command, he was the 
first to plant the allied standard on the rampart ; 
and he was one of twelve, who, on the springing of 
a mine, maintained themselves in the demilune 
till supported. His gallantry on this occasion 
was indeed so conspicuous, that he publicly re- 
ceived the thanks of the French monarch ; while 
by his own sovereign, to whom Monmouth recom- 
mended him as the preserver of his life, he was pro- 
moted to the rank of lieutenant-colonel. Nor were 
his merits passed over by Louis with the recompence 

of empty praise ; for, on the 3d of April, 1674 he 
was appointed to succeed the earl of Peterborough 
as colonel of the English regiment. In this capa- 
city he served during the German campaign, where 
he witnessed the victory of Sinzheim, and the de- 
vastation of the Palatinate, and he appears not to 
have entirely quitted the theatre of war till the 
final settlement in 1677.* 


* Thereader is doubtless aware, that, notwithstand- 
ing the supineness with which he conducted the war 





! elsewhere, Charles never withdrew his contingent from 
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It was customary, at the period of which we 

are now speaking, as often as the troops retired 
into winter quarters, for the officers, especially 
those holding the highest rank, to visit their friends 
and relatives, however far removed from the seat 
of war. The practice holding on one side as well 
as the other, a species of implied truce became 
established, and men quitted their posts with easy 
minds, because aware that a like course was pur- 
sued by their enemies. Colonel Churchill was 
not less alert in availing himself of this customary 
privilege, than the generals under whom he served. 
He repeatedly visited London during the progress 
of the war; where, on each occasion, he was re- 
ceived with increasing kindness,—not only the 
king aad the duke, but every person about the 
court appearing anxious to acknowledge the merits 
of so distinguished a soldier. No reader of his- 
tory can be ignorant that the court of Charles II. 
was, with the single exception of that of Louis 
XIV., at once the most highly polished and the 
most profligate in Europe. It has been remarked 
of colonel Churchill, that both his address and ap- 
pearance were such as to render him conspicuous 
asa gentleman even there; while in point of li- 
centiousness, if he escaped not entirely the gene- 
ral contagion, nothing capable of seriously af- 
fecting his character, as a man of honour or of 
prudence, can fairly be laid to his charge. The 
unsparing authoress of the New Atalantis has, 
indeed, accused him of numerous crimes, among 
which base ingratitude to the duchess of Cleve- 
land stands conspicuous; but the authority of 
Mrs. Manley is not such as to weigh heavily in 
the scale against the testimony of multitudes who 
knew him intimately, and valued him as he de- 
served. That the duchess of Cleveland may have 
ranked him among her favourites, is by no means 
improbable. A woman so profligate was little 
likely to look with indifference upon a young man 
possessed of Churchill’s merits and reputation ; 
but that he was ever bound to her by ties more 
enduring than those of a passing intrigue, there is 
no ground whatever for believing. 

We are the more strengthened in this persua- 
sion, by the recollection that, at the very moment 
when he is accused of acting thus unfairly by the 
duchess, he was enamoured of a young lady pos- 
sessed of the strongest attractions, both personal 
and mental. Sarah Jennings, the youngest daugh- 
ter of Richard Jennings, esq. of Sandridge, near 
St. Alban’s had been introduced into the court of 
the duchess of York at twelve years of age. She 
grew up in terms of intimate friendship with the 
princess Anne, afterwards queen of England, and 
maintained, amid a circle of unprincipled cour- 
tiers a reputation unsullied even by the breath of 
scandal. For this young lady, whose genius was 
not less brilliant than her beauty, colonel Church- 
ill, soon after she completed her sixteenth year, 
Louis’s army ; and Churchill, at his own desire, con- 


tinued to serve along with it, 
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conceived a violent attachment; and the feeling 
being mutual, it continued, in despite of a Variety 
of obstacles,* to animate both with the purest sen. 
Uments. As they were married, moreover, so 
early as 1678, there, appears but slender ground 
for accusing the colonel of gross profligacy pre. 
vious to that event, while of his subsequent devo. 
tion to this the single object of his affections, we 
have too many proofs extant to entertain a doubt 
on the subject. 

The young couple, instead of forming an esta. 
blishment of their own, resided for several years 
after their marriage, as they had previously done, 
in the household of their royal patrons. They were 
compelled, likewise, to endure the misery of fre- 
quent separations ; for colonel Churchill was em- 
ployed in diplomatic missions abroad, while his 
lady’s duties required that she should continue in 
England. Of these the earliest, and perhaps the 
most important, as that which brought him first 
into contact with William, prince of Orange, oc. 
curred in the year 1678. It was then that Charles, 
irritated by the refusal of Louis to increase his 
pension, appeared for a time well disposed to re- 
new the triple alliance; and it was in conse- 
quence of this dispute that Churchill, now promo- 
ted to the rank of colonel of a regiment of foot, 


was despatched to Brussels for the purpose of 


concerting measures with the prince. It is not 
necessary to describe in detail either the circum- 
stances which attended this mission, or the events 
which arose out of it. Let it suffice to state, that 
it was followed by the embassy of sir William 
Temple, and the conclusion of an alliance, offén- 
sive and defensive, with the United Provinces; 
that a body of troops were embarked to reinforce 
the Dutch and Spanish armies ; that with the last 
division of the corps allotted to this service colonel 
Churchill put to sea ; but that the whole arrange- 
ment came to nothing. Before Churchill could 
reach his point of destination, a treaty of peace 
was signed; and the English troops being recall- 
ed, the colonel hastened back, to rejoin the society 
in which his best affections were centred. 

It accords not with the plan of this work to at- 
tempt any account of the cabals and intrigues, 
political and religious, which gave a character to 
the concluding years of the reign of Charles II. 
The suspected conversion of James to the Ro- 
mish faith ; the death of his first wife in commu- 
nion with the Romish church ; and his subsequent 
marriage to the princess Maria d’Este, sister to 
the reigning duke of Modena, had already excited, 


* The chief obsiacle to their union was the absence 
of an adequate fortune ; for though colonel Churchill’s 
elder brother had died, his father’s circumstances were 
too much embarrassed to render the event, in a pecu- 
niary point of view advantageous. When pe | did 
marry, they were forced to subsist upon his military 
pay, and an annuity of 500/. a year, which he had pur- 
chased from lord Halifax. Miss Jennings’s dowry was, 





indeed, princely in the end; but this was owing to the 
unexpected death of her brother without issue. 
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in no ordinary degree, the fears of the nation. 
These received additional strength from the mea- 
sures adopted by Charles to ensure to all classes 
of his subjects an absolute toleration ; whilst the 
avowed abandonment by James of the protestant 
religion, which soon afterwards followed, brought 
the spirit of party to its height. Measures were 
‘orthwith adopted, on one side, to exclude the popish 
yrince from the throne: these were met by oppo- 
site measures, which had for their tendency the 
preservation of the right of succession, though 
hampered by a great limitation of authority ; 
whilst all parties were, in their turn, content to ap- 
peal, not only to the worst passions of the popu- 
lace, but to foreign powers. Then came rumours 
of plots, which were the more greedily received in 
proportion as they exceeded the bounds of credi- 
bility, till the whole nation may be said to have 
become one grand arena for a trial of strength be- 
tween opposing factions, 

In spite both of the situation which he held 
about the person of the duke of York, and his in- 
timate connexion with most of the leading men 
opposed to his master, colonel Churchill abstained 
from taking any part in these intrigues. It has 
even been asserted of him, that he declined a seat 
in the house of commons, from “a consciousness 
that the frankness of his temper would involve 
him in political broils;” and his conduct in so 
doing has received the commendation of almost 
all his biographers, who see in it marks of extra- 
ordinary prudence alone. There cannot be a 
doubt that the entire course of* this great man’s 
public life exhibits a degree of selfish caution, such 
as has rarely been paralleled; but we are not sure 
that his backwardness to join in the struggle now 
pending furnishes just ground of admiration or 
praise. . If it be true that “ he considered the con- 
duct of the party in opposition as equally unjust, 
disrespectful, and unconstitutional,” the court had 
aright to look for something more than neutrality 
at his hands ; whilst he who could assert, in a pri- 
vate letter to a friend, that “though he had an 
aversion to popery, yet he was no less averse to 
persecution for conscience sake,” and that “he 
deemed it the highest act of injustice to set any 
one aside from his inheritance upon bare supposi- 
tion of intentional evils,” deserves little credit for 
holding back from a public declaration of the same 
sentiments. Be this, however, as it may, colonel 
Churchill withdrew not from attendance on the 
duke, even during the most alarming period of 
the struggle. He was not only the agent through 
whom most of the confidential negotiations be- 
tween the courts of England and France were 
conducted ; but when James, at his brother’s sug- 
gestion, retired, in 1679, into Holland, colonel 
Churchill did not forsake him.* 

* [t was not on this occasion, as it had been on others, 
that he was condemned to go alone; for the duchess 
accompanied her royal consort. The temporary exile 
of Churchill was thus enlivened by the socicty oi his 
young and accomplished wife. 
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From this period up to the year 1681, few 
events befell calculated seriously to affect the for- 
tunes or prospects of our hero. When James 
was suddenly recalled by the illness of his brother, 
Churchill, as in duty bound, attended him ; and 
he returned again with his master, on the king’s 
recovery, to their asylum in the Low Countries. 
In like manner, when permission was granted 
that James should fix his residence in Scotland, 
Churchill, though he left his wife in London, re- 
moved to Edinburgh. Here his popular manners, 
not less than his reputed influence at court, gained 
for him many friends and flatterers ; and here his 
zeal in the cause which he as yet professed to 
maintain was frequently shown. Thus we find 
him, in 1680, while James was again endeavour- 
ing to establish himself in London, seeking by a 
variety of means to forward the measure ; and, 
when every effort failed, returning once more, with 
his wife and the duchess, to Edinburgh. 

During the session of 1680, the state of parties 
ran so high as to threaten a repetition of those 
scenes of anarchy and misrule which had paved 
the way tothe grand rebellion. The exclusion 
bill, though carried in the house of commons, was 
rejected in the house of Lords. The commons, 
enraged at the defeat, brought forward biils and 
passed resolutions still more alarming, till Charles, 
roused into exertion of which he was believed to 
be incapable, suddenly dissolved the parliament, 
Still the king’s necessities were great ; for his re- 
venues were forestalled on every hand, and his 
stubborn commons had refused to vote him any 
supplies. It appeared, therefore, exceedingly im- 
probable that he could carry on the government 
without summoning another. Now there was no 
measure which threatened so materially as this to 
injure the cause of James, He knew perfectly 
well that the spirit of opposition in the country, so 
far from being allayed, was increased by the re- 
cent act of his brother, and he looked forward 
with intense alarm to the measures which the new 
house of commons were likely to originate. He 
accordingly determined to exert all his influence 
for the purpose of avoiding so serious a calamity, 
and Churchill was again employed as a fit agent 
in the management of affairs so delicate. 

In the month of January, 1681, colonel Church- 
ill set out for London. His first and most im- 
portant business was to dissuade the king from 
assembling a new parliament ; his second, to hin- 
der such an alliance from being formed with Spain 
and Holland as must necessarily draw on a war 
with France. This, again, was followed up by a 
strong recommendation to unite the fortunes of 
France and England together ; whilst the last, 
and not the least urgent, petition of the whole 
pressed upon the king, that he would either sanc- 
tion the return of the duke to London, or invest 
him with the chief command of the forces in Scot- 
land. So sensible was James of the extreme de- 
licacy of this commission, that . enjoined his 
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favourite to keep the matter concealed even from 
lord Halifax himself; yet the negotiation led to no 
result. The king saw too many dangers in the 
way to follow the daring counsels of his brother ; 
and hence all that Churchill found it practicable 
to efiect was to bring back to the duke a true ac- 
count of the state of parties, and to prevail upon 
him to continue for some time longer his sojourn 
in the north. 

Soon after his return from this mission, colonel 
Churchill’s lady was delivered of her first-born 
child, a daughter, whom the parents named Hen- 
rietta. The event appears to have afforded to 
colonel Churchill sincere delight ; but the times 
were too pregnant with important events to leave 
to a man of his genius and ambition much leisure 
for the indulgence of domestic feelings. He was 
repeatedly engaged in the conduct of state affairs, 
in the interval between January, 1671, and the 
triumphant return of the duke of York in 1672. 
When the latter occurrence took place, colonel 
Churchill, as a matter of course, accompanied his 
master ; and he was one of the fortunate few who 
escaped from the wreck of the Gloucester frigate, 
when she perished with upwards of 120 of her 
crew on board. The circumstances attending this 
calamity are these :— 

James, having obtained the king’s permission to 
settle once more in the metropolis, embarked, with 
a numerous attendance of his personal friends, for 
the purpose of bringing up by sea the duchess and 
the rest of his family, It so happened that the 
Gloucester ran aground upon the sand-bank call- 
ed the Lemon and Ore in Yarmouth roads, and 
the wind being high and the night dark, great con- 
fusion ensued. In the midst of the tumult, the 
duke, who had gone to sleep, was awakened, 
and took his place in the long boat, into which 
crowds of men were indiscriminately rushing. 
To prevent all hazard to the duke’s person, two 
gentlemen stationed themselves, the one in the 
boat the other in the gangway, with drawn swords, 
by which means the boat was kept comparatively 
light, ard its precious burthen conveyed safely to 
land. He who thus guarded the person of James 
in the boat was colonel Churchill; his fellow 
warden was sir John Berry, who, as soon as he 
saw the barge push off, threw himself into the sea, 
and, being an excellent swimmer, easily reached 
the shore.* - 

Whatever James’s faults might be, ingratitude 
to one who had served him so long and so faith- 
fully was not numbered among them. On the 


* It was falsely asserted by the party writers of the 
day, that the duke of York, while he refused admission 
mto his boat to many persons of rank, took care to 
save the lives ofhis priests, and even of his dogs. James 
was certainly a bigot, and in many respects a weak 
and absurd man ; but such a calumny as this: could be 
credited only by bigots as blind as himself. The truth 
1s, that the boat was loaded to the gunwale, and that 
the common sailors, when they knew that the duke was 
safe, shouted with joy as she pushed off. 
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Ist of December, 1682, Mr. Churchill was raised 
to the Irish peerage, by the title of baron Church. 
ill, of Aymouth, in Scotland; and on the 19th of 
November in the following year, he was appointed 
colonel of the royal regiment of horse-guards, then 
about to be embodied. It was his anxious wish 
at this period to withdraw his lady entirely ;from 
attendance on the court, but an occurrence took 
place which frustrated the resolution. ‘T’he prin. 
cess Anne, with whom lady Churchill had con. 
tinued in terms of the most intimate familiarity, 
married prince George, brother of the king of 
Denmark ; and lady Churchill being solicited to 
accept the office of lady of the bedchamber, neither 
duty nor inclination would permit her to refuse, 
The friendship whic: had long subsisted between 
the ladies was thus continued and strengthened ; 
and their correspondence, of which numerous se- 
lections have been published, affords ample proof 
that it was for atime one of the most unaffected 
and romantic in all history.* 

Throughout the interval which elapsed between 
the marriage of the princess Anne and the acces- 
sion of James II., the part taken by lord Church- 
ill in public affairs was very trifling ; but a wider 
field of exertion presented itself by the event just 
recorded. In March, 1685, we find him specially 
appointed to communicate to Louis the death of 
Charles II., on which occasion he seems to have 
acquitted himself to the satisfaction both of the 
French monarch and of his own master. On the 
23d of April he assisted in the coronation of the 
new king ; and on.the 14th of May was advanced 
to an English peerage, as baron Churchill, of 
Sandridge, in the county of Hertford. But the 
most important service which he found an oppor- 
tunity to perform occurred during the attempt of 
the duke of Monmouth to ascend the throne. 
Being invested with the command of a detached 
corps, he not only harassed the rebels by frequent 
attacks, but cut off their supplies, and reduced 
them to the necessity of risking all in a general 
action, in which his personal activity and vigilance 
saved the royal army from defeat, and lord Fever- 
sham, its commander, from the disgrace of a sur- 
prise. He was rewarded for his exertions by the 
thanks of his sovereign, and the colonelcy of the 
third troop of horse-guards. 

From the termination of this rebellion till the 
concluding years of James’s reign, lord Churchill 
seems to have taken little part in the management 
of public affairs. To what his retirement from 
official business was owing, has never been satis- 
factorily explained. By one party it is affirmed, 
that, perceiving the bias of his master’s disposition, 
and being sincerely attached to the reformed reli- 
gion, he withdrew himself from public life, as a 
matter bdth of duty and feeling ; by another, no 


* They soon ceased to address each other as your 
highness and my lady; for the princess assuming the 
style of Mrs. Morley, wrote fully and openly to her 
friend under the appellation of Mrs, Freeman. 
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hesitation is exhibited in asserting, that the sharp- 

sighted courtier beheld the turn which matters 

were about to take, and hence that he studiously 

avoided mixing up his own fortunes with those of 
either faction. Let the truth rest where it may, 

no fact can be more accurately ascertained, than 

that Churchill, so soon as the king had excited a 

general feeling against his government, was one 

of the first to make a tender of his services to the 

prince of Orange. Ifit be a hard matter to form 

a correct judgment as to the motives which govern 

our own contemporaries, it is still more difficult to 
pass sentence upon such as acted public parts in 
an age prior to our own. Far it be from us, there- 
fore, to insinuate that lord Churchill was not sway- 
ed by the purest principles ; that he was not, what 
his friends represent him to have been, “ one who 
preferred the service of his sovereign to all things 
except the service of his God.” ‘Yet it does seem 
strange that one who owed every thing to James, 
who had repeatedly declared his abhorrence ofthe 
doctrine of exclusion, and had conducted so many 
negotiations with the French court for the purpose 
of preventing it, should all at once discover a thou- 
sand dangers in the very line of policy which he 
had laboured with so much secrecy and assiduity 
toadvance. Be this, however, as it may, we are 
informed that lord Churchill no sooner surmised 
the object towards the attainment of which James’s 
policy tended, than he assured lord Galway of his 
determination to desert his master ; and that, on 
the first favourable opportunity, he entered into 
correspondence with the well-kown aspirant to 
the throne. His letter to the prince of Orange, 
bearing date August 4, 1688, is one of the most 
curious documents in history, and as such we 
subjoin it, 


“ Sir, “ August 4, 1688. 

“Mr. Sidney will let you know how I intend 
to behave myself ; I think it is what I owe to God 
and my country. My honour I take leave to put 
into your highness’s hands, in which I think it is 
safe. If you think there is any thing else that I 
ought to do, you have but to command me: | 
shall pay an entire obedience to it, being resolved 
to die in that religion that it has pleased God to 
give you both the will and power to protect.” 


Let it be borne in mind, that the writer of this 
letter, though not filling any conspicuous place in 
the administration of the government, enjoyed, at 
the very moment when it was penned, the fullest 
confidence of his patron and king. As such, itis 
fair to conclude that not a few of the court secrets 
were in his possession ; indeed, the promptitude 
with which he was put in command of a division 
of the force sent down to oppose William after hia 
landing, proves that he had taken care to exhibit 
no falling away of loyalty or affection in his general 
manner. A line of conduct so contradictorv and 
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tions of honour and integrity ; but this is not the 
worst feature in the political character of Marl- 
borough. That James obstinately shut his eyes 
to the dangers by which he was surrounded, no 
better proof can be given than is furnished by his 
refusal, in spite of lord Feversham’s urgent en- 
treaty, to arrest Churchill as a traitor; and the 
consequence was, that Churchill, followed by 
several officers of the highest rank, made good 
the desertion which they had long meditated. 
General Bourmont has been vilified for his aban- 
donment of Napoleon’s cause on the eve of the bat- 
tle of Waterloo, yet Bourmont’s behaviour was 
praiseworthy in the highest degree when compar- 
ed with that of lord Churchill at Salisbury. 

It would have been extraordinary had not an 
act of treachery in itself so palpable been rendered 
even more gross than it was by the injured party. 
Numberless tales were circulated touching a de- 
sign to assassinate the king, which, however the7 
might be credited at the moment, are now justly 
regarded as groundless ; yet the letter which 
Churchill left behind, as exculpatory of his pro- 
ceeding, is not, we must confess, quite satisfacto- 
ry to our minds. Ejitertaining as we do the most 
profound respect for abstract principle, we cannot 
discover how any man can reconcile to himself, 
first, the acceptance of a responsible command 
under an authority which he abhors, and next the 
betrayal of his trust; at least we have seen 
nothing, either in lord Churchill’s epistle, or in any 
other document of the same kind, to convince us 
that the writer stands free from the charge of dou- 
bletreason. Forto this, and to nothing short of this, 
Churchill’s proceedings amounted. After assuring 
the prince of Orange that “ his highness had but to 
command, and he would pay entire obedience,” 
he accepted the command of 5000 men, who were 
embodied for the express purpose of disputing 
with the same prince of Orange the road to Lon- 
don; and he embraced the first opportunity of 
abandoning his charge, and passing over, with as 
many as his influence could corrupt, to the ene- 
my’s lines. 

Our admiration of the genius of the duke of 
Marlborough is too great to permit our dweiling 
upon this the blackest page in his eventful his- 
tory. We shall content ourselves, therefore, with 
stating, that prince George of Denmark, following 
the example of his friend, turned his back upon 
his father-in-law ; that the princess Anne, attend- 
ed of course by lady Churchill, fled, first to the 
house of the bishop of London, and afterwards 
to the prince’s camp; and that James, overcome 
by the contemplation of so many and such un- 
looked-for acts of treachery, burst into tears. 
“ God help me!” cried he, in the extremity of his 
agony ; “my own children have forsaken me!” 
it is scarcely to be wondered at, if, with such 
spectacles before him, the unhappy monarch lost 
all hope, and, listening to the advice of interested 
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Churchill, who had advanced rapidly upon 
London, for the purpose of gathering round him 
his own corps, exhibited no disinclination totake 
his seat in the convention parliament. To his ho- 
nour be it recorded, however, that he was one of 
those who at first stood out against a change of 
dynasty. The utmost for which he voted was a 
regency. Nevertheless, when the tide of party 
gained strength, he saw good reason for refusing 
his voice to such as would have excluded William 
and Mary from the throne. Like many other 
half Jacobites, he absented himself from the house 
on the day when the eventful question was agi- 
tated, and thus negatively sanctioned a measure 
which he professed positively to condema. To 
sum up all, he took office as a privy counsellor 
and lord of the bedchamber under king William, 
and was created, two days prior to the corona- 
tion, earl of Marlborough. 

About this period died sir Winston Churchill, 
the eccentric, but high-principled, father of lord 
Marlborough. His eldest son being long ago de- 
ceased, John, earl of Marlborough, was now his 
heir ; yet the old cavalier—by what motive insti- 
gated we pretend not to determine—left his estate, 
such as it was, to his youngest sonCharles. The 
consequence was, that lord Marlborough fixed his 
principal residence at Sandridge, of which a moi- 
ety had come to him in right of his wife, and of 
which, as the countess chanced to be extremely 
partial to it, he purchased the fee-simple. He 
built upon it a mansion, to which he gave the 
name of Holywe!l, and which is described, by the 
local writers of the day, as-a structure of great 
magnificence and elegance. 

For some time after the revolution, Marlbo- 
rough abstained from taking any other share in 
public business than by assisting largely in pro- 
curing for the princess Anne her separate esta- 
blishment of 50,000/. a year. His conduct in this 
transaction served by no means to conciliate the 
favour of his new master. Yet his talents were 
of an order not to be left unemployed; and hence 
we find him sent abroad, in the summer of 1689, 
to command the English forces employed against 
the French in Holland. As he acted under the 
orders of the prince of Waldeck, Marlborough 
found but one opportunity of turning his consum- 
mate military knowledge to account. Of that, 
however, he readily availed himself; and com- 
manding at the post of Walcourt, he held it in 
defiance of a great superiority of numbers, not 
more to the dismay of his enemies than the as- 
tonishment of his general. He received for his 
gallantry and skill the warmest thanks of the 
prince*, and was honoured by a letter of strong 
commendation from William himself. 

We have not hesitated to speak openly of Marl- 


* It was on this occasion that the prince of Wal- 
deck said of him, that he had in one battle exhibited a 
greater proficiency in his art than many generals in a 
series of campaigns. 
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borough’s treachery to king James; it isa mat- 
ter of great satisfaction that we are enabled to 
place in opposition to such conduct one striking 
instance of good feeling and gond sense. When 
William proceeded to Ireland, to contend there for 
the crown which he had seized, Marlborough re. 
fused to accompany him, on the ground that he 
could not in honour draw his sword against his 
former master and the benefactor of his youth. 
Though far from oppressed with an excess of 
feeling, William admitted the excuse ; and hence 
Marlborough was in no way accessary to the de. 
b feat of the Boyne. But James had no sooner re 
turned to France than he freely offered his services ; 
and while William found it necessary to proceed 
in person to the continent, Marlborough took the 
command of the troops employed in Ireland. He 
rendered in this capacity important service to the 
cause. Besides reducing the strong holds of 
Cork and Kinsale, he checked numerous incur. 
sions of the insurgents, and contrived, as much 
by the mildness and equity of his proceedings in 
the cabinet, as by his conduct in the field, to in- 
troduce order into the provinces. These victories, 
both military and civil, were all obtained in the 
short space of a few months; for we find him 
early in the spring of 1690 again in London, and 
occupied in business of a very different nature. 
William the Third had not long occupied the 
British throne, ere the feeling of enthusiasm with 
which his arrival had been hailed began to sub- 
side. Cold and forbidding in his outward deport- 
ment, as well as avaricious and selfish in his dis- 
position, he soon lost the esteem of a people who 
are, perhaps, not less susceptible of first impres- 
sions than any that have ever existed ; whilst his 
undisguised partiality towards his Dutch followers 
gradually converted alienation into disgust. The 
strong desire, likewise, expressed by him to throw 
open all places to dissenters, gave as much um- 
brage to the tories as James’s countenance of 
popery had given offence to the whigs ;-and the 
indifference with which he squandered English 
treasure in the furtherance of plans no way con- 
ducive to English prosperity, produced discontent 
in every circle. Men began tq doubt whether the 
expulsion of the old dynasty was likely to prove, 
in the end, beneficial to the country. Doubts, in 
most. instances, were followed by the conviction 
that a great error had been committed ; and many 
an eye, which had witnessed with delight the de- 
parture of James, was now turned with anxiety 
to St. Germain’s. The stanch friends of the ex- 
iled family were not slow in availing themselves 
of the opportunity thus afforded. Negotiations 
were secretly opened with numerous influential 
houses relative to the recall of James, and a coun- 
ter-revolution appeared to be on the eve of its ac- 
complishment, 
Itis one of the most extraordinary facts in his- 
tory, that the earl of Marlborough, who had taken 





@ part so active in the expulsion of James, should 
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have been among the first to enter with his depos- 
ed king into a clandestine correspondence. That 
he was influenced in his conduct by any sense of 
honest compunction, we are not prepared to say. 
On the contrary, the whole tenor of his letters 
far to prove, that now, as formerly, a regard 
to self, and to self alone, chiefly swayed him ; for 
while we find him anxiously securing his own par- 
don in the event of the king’s return, and dealing 
largely in general professions of cevotion and loy- 
alty, he is uniformly seen to start off so soon as 
some definite proposition is advanced, having a 
tendency to lead to the accomplishment of the 
proposed design. ‘Thus, when it was urged upon 
him that he could not do the cause more important 
service than by bringing over the English troops 
then in Flanders, “ he excused himself under pre- 
tence that there was some mistake in the mes- 
sage; that it would ruin all, to make the troops 
come over in parcels; that his business was to 
gain an absolute power over them, and then to do 
the business all at once.”* ‘So that,” to use the 
words of our author, “they (Marlborough and 
Godolphin) were to be pardoned and in security 
incase the king returned, and yet to suffer no- 
thing in the interim, nor to give any other proofs 
of their sincerity than vain words and empty pro- 
mises, which, under pretence of being suspected, 
or doing greater service afterwards, there was 
never found a suitable time to put the least of 
them in execution.” It must be confessed, that 
conduct such as this furnishes the enemies of 
Marlborough’s reputation with too much ground 
of censure, and Jeads almost unavoidably to the 
conclusion, that he who had betrayed one master 
in his hour of greatest need, was ready, should 
circumstances require it, to betray another. ’ 
The correspondence with James, though fre- 
quent and protracted, was carried on with so 
much caution, that it escaped either the notice or 
the regard of William. ‘That prince, passing 
over to the continent in the spring of 1691, carried 
Marlborough along with him, and sent him to ar- 
range the plan of the campaign, while he himself 
repaired to Holland, in order to attend the con- 
gress of the Hague. It was now that Marlbo- 
rough exhibited, in a more striking light than ever, 
that acuteness of perception and readiness of cal- 
culation which form prominent features in the 
character of a great commander. Having receiv- 
ed information that two magazines were formed, 
one of firewood, the other of dry forage, on a 
particular line of road, he pronounced that Mons, 
the barrier of Flanders, would be attacked, and 
entreated the deputies of the states-general to look 
toits defence. The deputies derided the warning ; 
pronounced the siege of Mons at that season im- 
practicable ; and persisted in opinion that the 
enemy’s designs were against Charleroi. While 
therefore they turned their attention to cover Char- 


* Life of James II. 


leroi, Mons was left to the fate which had all along 
been prepared for it. On the 4th of March the 
place was invested, and, in spite of many attempts 
to bring relief, all of them made when too late, it 
fell into the hands of the French. 

During the remainder of this campaign, Marl- 
borough conducted himself so as to command the 
admiration of all ranks, both among his friends 
and his enemies ; but as the situations which he 
filled were necessarily subordinate, it seems need- 
less to swell our present narrative, by recording 
movements for which he was in no degree respon- 
sible. 

Early in October, the troops on both sides hav- 
ing retired into quarters, Marlborough departed 
for England, where, @m the 19th, he landed, in 
full favour with the King and the people. No 
great while elapsed, however, ere the sun of his 
political heavens became obscured. He had, on 
a previous occasion, zealously espoused the cause 
of the princess Anne, in a dispute which she 
maintained with the king and queen relative to 
money transactions ; and he now entered, with 
equal zeal, into fresh cabals, originating in the 
somewhat ungracious exclusion of prince George 
from service on board the fleet. It does not ex- 
actly appear how far Marlborough expressed him- 
self in disrespectful language of his sovereign ; 
but that some such act of imprudence had been 
committed, was proved by his abrupt dismissal, 
on the 10th of January, 1692, from the king’s ser- 
vice, and the order conveyed to him not again to 
show himself at St. James’s. 

Irritated at the treatment bestowed upon her 
favourite, the princess withdrew, in a great mea- 
sure, from al] intercourse with the court, and 
gathered round her as many persons of rank as 
preferred the countenance of a lady strongly sus- 
pected of Jacobitism to the cold civilities of a fo- 
reign usurper. ‘The circumstance was not in any 
respect favourable to Marlborough’s prospects ; it 
served but to encourage in their attacks the many 
enemies whom his superior good fortune had 
ereated ; and their machinations, aided by other 
causes, led, before long, toa still more unsatis- 
factory result. Lady Marlborough having ven- 
tured to appear at the drawing-room as a person- 
al attendant on the princess, received a peremp- 
tory command to quit the palace, whilst her mis- 
tress, perceiving in the measure a studied insult to 
herself, gave up her apartments also, and retired 
to Berkeley House. All London was in amaze- 
ment ; but if the feeling had been excited before, 
it rose to a still higher pitch in consequence of an 
event which almost immediately ensued. On the 
Sth of May Lord Marlborough was arrested on a 
charge of high treason, andytogether with the earls 
of Huntingdon and Scarsdale, and Dr. Pratt, 
bishop of Rochester, committed to the Tower. 

It so happened that at this particular juncture a 
French fleet, filled with troops for the invasion ot 
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caution, the lords Griffin, Middleton, and Dun- 
more, sir John Fenwick, colonels Slingsby and 
Sackville, with many other avowed partisans of 
the exiled family, were seized ; and men, natur- 
ally connecting one circumstance with another, 
came to the conclusion that a similar motive had 
guided the public authorities in the treatment of 
Marlborough. But it soon appeared that not 
Marlborough only, but the nobles and prelate 
committed along with him, stood on ground much 
more delicate than that occupied by their compa- 
nions in disgrace. ‘There was one Young, aman 
of infamous character, who lay in Newgate in de- 
fault of the payment of a fine, and exercised his 
ingenuity in forging the handwriting of men of 
rank and influence. Thigwmiscreant, aided by an 
associate named Stephen Blackhead, found means 
to draw up a declaration in favour of James IL, 
and to affix to it the signatures of Marlborough, 
Scarsdale, Dr. Pratt, Lord Cornbury, and sir 
Basil Firebrass. Having secreted this deed in 
the bishop’s palace at Bromley, Young communi- 
cated its existence to the secretary of state ; by 
whose order a search was instituted, and the do- 
cument found. The arrest of the supposed traitors 
immediately followed, though the ground of accu- 
sation was for a brief space kept secret. 

There is good reason to believe that had it 
been possible to substantiate the chargeof treason 
against the parties now accused, small regret 
would have been experienced by king William, to 
whom the friend of the princess Anne, and the 
mostdistinguished soldier of hisday, had becomean 
object of strong: personal antipathy. No sooner, 
however, was Young confronted with the bishop of 
Rochester than his forgery became apparent, and 
all except Marlborough were released. Why he 
should have been detained after his supposed as- 
sociates were acquitted, has never been satisfac- 
torily explained, unless the conjecture which re- 
fers the circumstance to the naturally suspicious 
temper of the king be admitted as correct ; but of 
the fact itself there is no doubt. Marlborough re- 
mained a prisoner in the Tower till the 15th of 
June, the last day of the term. He was then ad- 
mitted to bail in the court of king’s bench, the 
marquis of Halifax, the earl of Shrewsbury, the 
earl of Cornby, and Mr. Boyle being his sureties ; 
and on the 23d of the same month his name, with 
the names of the lords who supported him, were 
struck off from the list of privy counsellors. 

From this date up to the close of 1694 Marlbo- 
rough continued in disgrace, without making any 
effort to recover the favour of his sovereign. The 
death of the queen, however, which occurred on 
the 28th of December, having led to a reconcilia- 
tion between the king and the princess of Den- 
mark, Marlborough took advantage of the cireum- 
stance, and tendered his services in any capacity 
in which they might be deemed advantageous to 
his country. ‘Though supported by the influence 
doth of lord _— and admiral Russell, this 
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offer was rejected ; nor, when all the facts of the 
matter are taken into consideration, can we expe- 
rience surprise that the case should have been go, 
It was very generally understood that Marlbo. 
rough still kept up a correspondence with the 
court of St. Germain’s. He had been just ac. 
cused, likewise, of taking part in Fenwick’s plot 
for the assassination of king William, and though 
acquitted by the house of peers, suspicion was not 
obliterated from the naturally suspicious mind 
of the king. Hence every effort on the part of 
Marlborough’s friends to bring his merits conspi- 
cuously before the sovereign were coldly met or 
peremptorily rejected ; nor was it till the exigen. 
cies of the times in some degree forced the arrange. 
ment upon him, that William would consent to 
honour the earl with his confidence. 

By the act of settlement, the crown, though 
conferred conjointly upon William and Mary, and 
secured to either in the event of the demise of 
one, was destined, failing issue from these parties, 
to pass to the princess of Denmark. Mary hav. 
ing died childless, the princess Anne was now 
next in succession; and her son, the duke of 
Gloucester, a boy of very promising disposition, 
was treated as heir presumptive to the throne. It 
became a subject of deep interest to procure for 
him a guardian, qualified both by natural and ac- 
quired talents to form his mind aright; and the 
favour of the nation, not less than the partiality of 
the princess mother, pointed out Marlborough as 
of all others the best fitted for such atrust. Had 
there been any rival to Marlborough* in public 
opinion, it is extremely probable that he would 
have been preferred ; but there was none. The 
tories were now all-powerful; and William, con- 
scious that opposition to their wishes would be 
fruitless, yielded with a good grace. Associating 
with Marlborough, as superintendent of the 
prince’s education, bishop Burnet, he committed 
to the former his important charge, addressing to 
him a compliment which reflected equal honour 
upon the one party as upon the other: “ My lord,” 
said the king, “ make him but what you are, and 
my nephew will be all I wish to see him.” 

Marlborough entered upon his new and im- 
portant office in June 1698, having been previous- 
ly restored to all his honours, civil as well as 
military. He discharged its duties during two 
years with acknowledged zeal and judgment; 
but at the end of that time the heir of the British 
crown died, to the inexpressible grief both of the 
king and the people. It does not appear that 
the calamity produced any injurious effect either 
upon the future prospects or immediate situation 
of Marlborough. Restored to the full favour of 
the reigning monarch, and strong in the undis- 
guised partiality of the heir, Marlborough had 
every right to anticipate a career of honour and 


* William offered the appointment to Shrewsbury, 
who declined it; and would have bestowed it upon Ro- 
chester, but for his dislike of that nobleman’s temper 
and party prejudices. 
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prosperity ; and the state of Europe was such as 
to open out to him a field, of all others, the most 
favourable to his genius and talent. We accord- 
ingly find him in the summer of 1701, after mar- 
rying his daughters Henrietta and Anne te the 
sons of two old friends, Godolphin and Sunder- 
land, taking a leading part in transactions, of the 
circumstances which led to which it will be neces- 
sary to give a brief account. 

The peace of Ryswick, to which both Louis and 
William had somewhat reluctantly consented,— 
the one in consequence of the views which he en- 
tertained upon the Spanish crown, the other be- 
cause of his frequent reverses,—had been pro- 
nounced by all intelligent statesmen to rest upon 
no solid basis. ‘The death of Charles, which took 
place November Ist, 1700, proved the perfect jus- 
tce of this suspicion, by overthrowing at once the 
famous partition treaties, in the management of 
which William had assumed to himself extraordi- 
nary credit. So far from the Spanish sovereignty 
devolving upon the archduke Charles, it was found 
that the king had made a new will, by which the 
duke of Anjou, second son of the dauphin, was 
nominated to succeed ; whilst in event of his de- 
mise, or accession to the throne of France, the 
duke de Berri was appointed to the inheritance. 
Though the partition treaty had given great um- 
brage both to the house of commons and the peo- 
ple of England, the prospect of a virtual union be- 
tween France and Spain was not such as either 
were disposed to regard with approbation. The 
very parliament which had impeached the king’s 
ministers, and seemed at one moment well inclin- 
ed to dethrone the king himself, suddenly changed 
their language: they voted liberal supplies to 
meet any contingencies which the state of the 
times might bring forth, and conveyed to the 
throne solemn assurances of support in all such 
alliances as might be contracted for the double 
purpose of maintaining the peace of Europe, and 
reducing the exorbitant power of France. It is 
somewhat remarkable, that Marlborough, who 
had entered a violent protest against the acquit- 
tal of Portland, Oxford, Halifax, and Turner, 
was one of the most forward members of the 
house of peers in advocating this line of policy. 
Whether he was actuated on the present occasion 
by views of personal ambition, or whether he 
really looked to the honour of his country, we 
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to the arrangement of the sucevssion by the ex- 
clusion of the direct line in favour of the house of 
Hanover ; an important measure, to which Anne 
was induced to give her consent, chiefly through 
the persuasions of lady Marlborough. 
On the Ist of July, 1701, Marlborough embark- 
ed with the king at Margate, and on the 3d landed 
at the Hague. He was employed throughout the 
whole of the summer in conducting negotiations, 
to which prejudices the most extravagant, some- 
times the most discordant, stood every where op- 
posed. Germany, Denmark, Sweden, Prussia, 
and Muscovy, not less than England and the 
states-general, were all to be conciliated ; and as 
the political views of these several powers were, 
generally speaking, in direct contradiction one to 
the other, the extreme delicacy of management 
requisite to unite them may be imagined. On the 
one hand the diplomatist was called upon to 
sooth and flatter the pride of the emperor; on 
the other, the vanity of the Swedish monarch, not 
less than the rapacity of his council, was to be 
gratified. With Prussia, again, he found himself 
involved in a labyrinth of subsidies, supplies, and 
acknowledgments, and the payment of an army 
scarcely to be trusted. Holland and England 
were, of course, mutually jealous of commercial 
advantages and maritime rights ; while Denmark, 
smarting under the effects of her recent struggle 
with Sweden, seemed by no means willing to be- 
come a party to any arrangement in which her 
rival was included. Over all these difficulties, 
however, as well as over the caution of Muscovy, 
Marlborough, by discretion and coolness, eventu- 
ally triumphed; and though the summer was 
wasted in discussions, the conduct of which ena- 
bled Louis to assume a very formidable attitude, 
the result was far more favourable than the most 
sanguine could have anticipated. It was arrang- 
ed, that war should be declared against France ; 
that the three great powers, Germany, England, 
and Holland, should carry on that war to the ut- 
most extent of their disposable means; and that 
an army should forthwith be assembled, the con- 
tracting parties furnishing contingents, Germany 
to the amount of 90,000, England of 40,000, and 
Holland of 10,000 men. 
While these things were in progress on one side, 
the death of James II., and the acknowledgment 
by Louis of his son as king of England, furnished 





pretend not to say ; but certain it is, that he en- 
tered with extraordinary readiness into the king’s 
wishes, which by his powerful influence he tended 
largely to promote. The consequence was, that 
William forgave, or affected to forgive, the vigo- 
rous opposition which he had met when striving 
to keep up his Dutch guards, and to resume the 
Irish grants ; and taking Marlborough completely 
into favour, appointed him to command the forces 
in the Netherlands, and to negotiate the renewal 
of a grand alliance with the foreign powers. All 
this, it will be observed, took place subsequently 


ample proof that the opposite parties were not un- 
prepared forthe issue. The effect of this measure 
in London was not, however, such as the French 
monarch would have desired. Party spirit, whicn 
had previously ran high, subsided as it were in a 
moment: an address of loyalty and devotion was 
voted to the king by both houses of parliament ; 
and he was petitioned to insert a clause in the 
treaty of alliance, by which the great powers should 
engage themselves not to make peace till the title 
of William to the British crown had been admit- 





ted. At the same time orders were issued for the 
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capture of the Spanish galleons, expected at the 
customary season with treasure; and a partial 
change of ministry being effected, the hands of 
William, and his great supporters the whigs, were 
materially strengthened. It was now that an act 
of attainder was passed against the prince of 
Wales and his mother, which was followed by an 
act for the security of his majesty’s person, and the 
succession to the crown in the protestant line. 
Next followed the bill of abjuration with all its 
mis-statements and absurdities; and the system, 
which it had required so many years to organise, 
became fully consolidated. The affixing of his 
signature to this bill, not by manuscript but by 
stamp, was the last act of royalty which William 
performed. He had returned to England late in 
September, whither, on the conclusion of the treaty, 
he was followed by Marlborough, and received a 
fatal injury by the falling of his horse, when hunt- 
ing in the park of Hampton Court. He survived 
the accident only long enough to confirm the 
measure which his parliament had adopted ; and, 
on the 8th of March, 1702, expired, in the 52d 
year of his age, and 14th of his reign. 

It is stated by Lediard, that William with his 
dying breath recommended Marlborough to the 
notice of his successor, as the fittest person in 
her dominions “ to head her armies and direct her 
counsels,” How far this account is to be received 
as accurate, we take it not upon us to say; but it 
is certain that Marlborough was almost immedi- 
ately invested with the order of the bath, and pro- 
moted to the rank of captain-general of her 
majesty’s forces. ‘The office of ranger of Wind- 
sor Park was at the same time bestowed upon the 
countess ; his two daughters were advanced to 
the dignity of ladies of the bedchamber; and a 
pension of 2000/. a year, granted by the late king, 
was, without solicitation, continued to Lord Sun- 
derland. A ministry, likewise, was formed, 
which, including almost every personal friend of 
Marlborough, could not but consider itself bound 
to support him in all his undertakings ; while, to 
sum up all, he was deputed to Holland as ambas- 
sador extraordinary, for the purpose of assuring 
the allied powers that to the treaties entered into 
by the deceased monarch his successor would 
rigidly adhere. Yet, it was not without conaider- 
able exertion of influence that he succeeded in 
obtaining a prompt declaration of war. Even in the 
privy-council he was from time to time rigorously 
opposed ; and the opposition led to a breach, deep- 
ly lamented, in the friendship which had so long 
subsisted between Marlborough and Rochester. 
Nevertheless, the eventful step was finally taken ; 
war was formally declared ; and Marlborough, on 
the 15th of May, 1702, set sail rom Margate, to 
assume the command of the British contingent, and 
of such forces as might by other states be intrust- 
ed to his guidance. 

It had been early attempted by Marlborough to 
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mand of the troops about to be employed in the 
approaching contest. He had laboured to accom. 
plish this object while ambassador at the Hague; 
and now, on his return thither in the capacity of 
commander of the British forces, he renewed the 
subject. But the inexperience of the prince, unit. 
ed to other and not less cogent reasons, induced 
the allies to lend to the proposition a deaf ear, 
After taking into consideration the respective 
claims of the prince of Nassau-Saarbruck, and the 
earl of Athlone,—the former a prince of the em. 
pire, the latter a native of Holland, and a general 
of long standing and some reputation,—it was 
finally determined that the important office should 
be intrusted to Marlborough himself. He was 
accordingly invested with the dignity and nomi- 
nal powers of generalissimo of the allied forces, 
and a yearly salary uf £10,000. was granted to 
defray the expenses incident to the situation. 

It was the beginning of June ere Marlborough 
landed at the Hague, and hostilities had actually 
commenced six weeks previously, For this, in. 
deed, ample preparations had been made in the 
course of the winter, by the drawing together of 
various corps, at every point where danger seem- 
ed to threaten ; nor were these backward in com. 
ing into play, as soon as the state of the weather 
would permit. On the side of the allies, one army 
consisting exclusively of Germans occupied, under 
prince Lewis of Baden, a position on the Upper 
Rhine ; a second composed of Prussians, Pala- 
tines, Dutch, and some English, made ready, under 
the orders of the prince of Saarbruck, to invest 
Kayserwerth ; a third, commanded by Athlone, 
after reinforcing the garrison of Maestricht, took 
post at Cranenberg, not far from Cleves ; while a 
fourth corps of 10,000 men collected at the mouth 
of the Scheldt, under Cohorn the celebrated engi- 
neer, for the double purpose of securing that fron- 
tier and threatening the district of Bruges. On 
the part of the enemy, again, preparations neither 
less judicious nor less gigantic were made. One 
army, at the head of which were the count de la 
Motte and the marquis of Bedmar, covered the 
western frontier of the Netherlands, and opposed 
itself to Cohorn. A second, not inferior in point 
of strength, and of which the command was held 
by marshal Tallard, made ready, from the Upper 
Rhine, to interrupt the sicge of Kayserwerth ; 
while it was from the operations of a third, at once 
the most numerous and the best equipped, that 
both parties anticipated the principal results. Oc- 
cupying the line of the Meuse, and holding all 
the fortresses in the bishopric of Liege, that corps 
seemed to possess both an excellent base on which 
to lean, and every facility of acting ; and the com- 
mand being intrusted to Marshal Boufflers, an 
officer noted for his hardihood and valour, the 
most extravagant expectations were formed as to 
the conquests which it would immediately achieve. 
The first blow in this memorable war was 
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tion, as the French historian asserts, of Marl- 
borough. On the 15th of April he invested Kayser- 
werth, and on the 18th his batteries opened ; but 
the place having been recently supplied both with 
men and ample stores, it offered a determined re- 
sistance. ‘To facilitate this operation, Cohorn 
made an irruption into Flanders, demolished the 
bridge between Donat and Isabella, and levied on 
the chatelain of Bruges heavy contributions. This 
occurrence immediately drew towards him the 
corps of La Motte and Bedmar, in order to avoid 
which he retired again under the walls of Sluys, 
though not till he had broken down the banks of 
the canals, and laid the vicinity of Donat under 
water. Meanwhile Boufflers, being nominally 
superseded by the young duke of Burgundy, and 
reinforced by the junction of 'Tallard’s corps, en- 
tered vigorously into the business of the contest. 
Leaving a considerable detachment to mask 
Maestricht, he pushed upon Nimeguen, not far 
from which Athlone lay encamped; and so well 
were his measures laid, that this important city, 
the very gate of Holland on its eastern flank, had 
wellnigh fallen into his hands. It is said by the 
French historian, that Boufflers’ conversation was 
at all times unguarded ; and that, by speaking 
too openly of what he designed to effect, he appris- 
ed the allies of the danger. How far this state- 
ment may or may not be correct, we are not call- 
ed upon to determine; but it is certain that no- 
thing short of extraordinary exertions on the part 
of Athlone could have preserved Nimeguen from 
capture. Ele learned at eight o’clock in the even- 
ing that Boufflers was in motion, and that the 
enemy were already a full march nearer to the 
place than himself; yet he broke up within the 
hour, and by a toilsome and rapid night’s march, 
contrived to anticipate them on the heights which 
overlook the town. Here some smart skirmish- 
ing took place, the cavalry on both sides perform- 
ing prodigies of valour; but no gallantry on the 
part of the French could compensate for an oppor- 
tunity thrown away. ‘They forced back the 
burgher outposts, it is true; they even arrived 
within gun-shot of the glacis ; but they could not 
hinder Athlone from throwing twenty battalions 
into the town. Boufflers was in no condition to 
hazard an assault, far less to try the fortune of a 
siege; so he fell back, chagrined and mortified, to 
a position on the right of the Meuse, between 
Goch and Guiep. 

Tn this condition affairs stood, some of the move- 
ments detailed having actually taken place, while 
others were yet in progress, when Marlborough 
arrived to assume the command which had been 
intrusted to him. His first efforts were directed 
to allay the apprehensions with which the recent 
attempt upon Nimeguen had affected the Dutch 
authorities ; his next, to push to the front every 
disposable man, and to direct that an encampment 
should be formed along the Waal, between Ni- 
meguen and Fort Schenk. ‘While these ope- 
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rations went on, he applied all his energies to 
tighten the bond which held the allies somewhat 
loosely together, as well as to a mature consider- 
ation, in the council of state, of such plans of 
campaign as were proposed, Of these there 
were three in particular which demanded careful 
consideration. First, it was suggested that a 
general action should be brought on by attacking 
the enemy in their lines ; secondly, that the works 
of Nimeguen should be enlarged and strengthene4, 
and that the army, leaving a sufficient garrison to 
maintain them, should move up the Rhine, reduce 
Rhinberg, and cut off the enemy’s communica- 
tions ; and thirdly, that a corps of observation be 
posted at Nimeguen, while the main body passing 
the Meuse, should endeavour to draw Boufflers 
after it, and transfer the scene of war to the Spa- 
nish Netherlands. We are assured by Dr. Cox, 
that the last of these schemes originated with 
Marlborough himself; and the many striking ad- 
vantages which it promised to secure, seems to 
confirm this opinion. Nevertheless it does not ap- 
pear that any definite arrangements were made, 
or any resolutions for acting upon them drawn 
up. On the contrary, having spent an en 
tire month in endeavouring to clear away prelimi- 
nary obstacles, Marlborough found himself under 
the necessity of repairing to head-quarters with a 
sort of vague authority to act in all respects by the 
advice of certain field-deputies, as should appear 
most conducive to the advancement of the com- 
mon cause. 

Marlborough reached the camp on the Ist of 
July, where on the following morning he passed 
his army under review. Kayerswerth having 
fallen on the 15th of June, he had already ordered 
in 8000 of the troops employed there, as well as a 
considerable draft from the English garrison at 
Breda; and he now found that the statements of 
his staff presented a return of 60,000 men of all 





arms, with a train of sixty-eight guns, eight mor- 
tars, a few howitzers, and twenty-four pontoons. 
He proposed immediately to take the field; but 
he was soon made to feel, that the nominal gene- 
ralissimo of a combined army holds a widely dif- 
ferent station from that occupied by the leader of 
a force strictly national. In the council of wer 
which he deemed it delicate to summon, though 
he could not draw from the Dutch officers any de- 
cisive opinions of their own, he found them all 
prompt to dispute the soundness of his calcula- 
tions. They disapproved of every movemen:, 
either because it was too hazardous, or that it was 
not sufficiently daring ; and they finally declarcl 
that they could consent to nothing, unless the 
plan should, first of all, receive the sanction of the 
states-general. A messenger was in consequencs 
despatched to the Hague, who returned in due 
time, with the powers of which Marlborough stood 
in need ; yet were his difficulties far from being 
overcome. He hinted at the possible necessity of 





a movement across the Meuse, when, to his hor- 
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ror, he discovered that the Hanoverians could not 
march without explicit directions from monsieur 
Bothmar, and that the Prussians were likewise re- 
stricted to a particular line of operations. With 
great temper Marlborough abstained from all re- 
proaches, but sent instantly for Bothmar. He 
came ; and, yielding to the circumstances, gave 
up the Hanoverians to the will of the English ge- 
neral ; while the king of Prussia was in like man- 
ner soothed by farther concessions to his vanity. 
In this unsatisfactory manner a full fortnight 
was wasted ; the general being daily assured that 
the states would consent to no plan which had 
not for its first object the protection of Nimeguen 
and the Rhine. A stop was thus put to the pro- 
posed invasion of the Spanish Netherlands; and 
as there now remained only a choice between 
risking a great battle at a disadvantage, and act- 


ing upon the enemy’s communications, Marlbo- ° 


rough wisely preferred the latter course. With 
this view he passed the Waal, and, encamping on 
the 16th, about two leagues from Boufflers’ posi- 
tion, closely reconnoitred it. Meanwhile he had 
ordered three bridges to be constructed on the 
Meuse, not far from Grave, and by the 26th the 
whole of his army, with its train of carriages and 
artillery, was encamped on the opposite bank, be- 
tween Udan and Zealand. On the 27th, the co- 
lumns were again in motion, establishing their 
right near Nunen, and their left at Leyshout; the 
28th, after carrying a fortified house, they took 
post between Geldorp and Mierle, and by noon 
on the 30th, they were in a condition to mark out 
their ground not far from the town of Hamont. 
When he reconnoitred Boufflers’ lines, between 
Goch and Guiep, Marlborough was accompanied 
by the field-deputies, to whom he exultingly said, 
“T will soon deliver you from these troublesome 
neighbours.”- It was neither a vain nor an idle 
boast ; for Boufflers no sooner became aware that 
the Meuse was crossed, than, apprehensive for his 
own base, he broke up from his entrenched camp, 
and made haste to follow. He, too, crossed the 
river at Venloo and Ruremond, and pressing on- 
wards, with rapid strides, reached Brey, almost at 
the same moment when Marlborough fixed his 
head quarters at Geldorp. And now began a se- 
ries of movements, which to detail at length would 
occupy no inconsiderable portion of time, without 
conveying much either of amusement or instruc- 
tion to the general reader. We shall content our- 
selves, therefore, with noticing, that during many 
days the hostile armies were continually in mo- 
tion ; that while Marlborough endeavoured to in- 
terpose himself between Boufflers and the fortress- 
e3 on the Meuse, the latter used every exertion to 
hinder the accomplishment of that design; and 
that the English commander, outreaching his ad- 
versary on all points, compelled him to avoid a dis- 
astrous battle by giving up his communications 
with the places threatened, and falling back upon 
Beringhen. Had his battering train, with the 
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stores necessary for a war of sieges, been at hand, 
Marlborough might have invested both Venloo 
and Ruremond early in August ; but these were, 
unfortunately, far in the rear, and it needed all his 
diligence, with some share of good fortune, to en- 
sure their arrival at head-quarters at all, 

The enemy made their retrograde movement cn 
the 5th of August; the same day the allies took 
post in rear of Peer, having their right on the Dom. 
mel and their left at Erlicum. Here considerable 
reinforcements joined them, some battalions di- 
rectly from England, others from the garrison of 
Maestricht; whilefrom the same point Marlborough 
employed himself in destroying the fortifications at 
Peer and Bray, both of which stood in the way of 
his communications. He had effected this, and 
was on the eve of passing the Dommel, when 
Boufflers, to whom the march of a convoy from 
Bois-le-Duc had been communicated, broke up 
suddenly from Beringhen, and assumed an attitude 
of offence. Detaching marshal Berwick to Eynd- 
hoven, for the purpose of intercepting the stores, 
he himself marched by Moll and Bergueick to Ry- 
thoven, from whence he made demonstrations as 
if he would endeavour to break in upon Marlbo- 
rough’s rear, or turn him by the right. Marlbo- 
rough fell back instantly to Everbeek, a castle 
about two English miles north of Hamont, and at 
the same time directed count Tilly to move along 
the north road, so as to cover the approach of the 
stores. But he was not content with measures ot 
mere precaution. Though justly uneasy in con- 
sequence of the dispositions of the enemy, he made 
two large drafts from his army ; one corps he in- 
structed to attack Weert, while the other watched 
the garrison of Venloo; and he opened at the same 
time a direct communication with Maestricht, by 
means of which a supply of bread was regularly 
received in camp. Marlborough owed, under 
these circumstances, a good deal io the respect in 
which his opponents held hiza. The convoy 
passed, in the most careless and unguarded man- 
ner, within sight of Berwick’s corps; yet such 
was the disinclination of the marshal to bring on 
a general action, that he would not permit it to be 
molested. 

Having thus cleared the way to ulterior opera- 
tions, Marlborough again took the lead ; and push- 
ing upon Diest, mancuvred for the double pur- 
pose of intercepting the enemy’s supplies, and 
drawing them altogether from the district of Bois- 
le-Duc. On the 22d he was at Great Bruegel, 
and next day pitched his camp between Helch- 
teren and Honthalen. He had scarcely done so 
when the enemy were descried moving, in mani- 
fest disorder, along a line of road hemmed in on 
all sides by swamps and morasses, Marlborough 
commanded the gencrals to get the divisions in- 
stantly under arms, while, with a select corps of 
cavalry, he rodeforward to reconnoitre ; but though 
his orders were promptly and cheerfully obeyed, 
no result of importance followed. The field de- 
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puties were averse to fight : they assigned no rea- 
sons for their opinion, but declared peremptorily 
they could not sanction a battle ; and as Marlbo- 
rough had not yet accustomed himseif to act first 
and consult afterwards, le was compelled to sur- 
render his own judgment to theirs, The two 
armies faced one another some hours; they ex- 
changed cannon shot at half range, but the French 
escaped with a trifling loss to their rear-guard, in 
consequence of a rapid charge executed upon them 
by a brigade of English cavalry. 

Nothing could exceed the chagrin of the general, 
except the indignation of his troops, on this ov- 
casion. ‘There was indeed but one feeling through- 
out all ranks ; nevertheless such was the temper 
of this great man’s mind, that he took no advan- 
tage of it to indulge even in complaint, far less in 
reproach. He satisfied himself with calmly point- 
ing out how much had been lost by the indecision 
of his timid counsellors, and then, with the most 
perfect good humour, made the necessary prepa- 
rations for the reduction of the fortresses. For 
this purpose he divided his army into two corps, 
to one of which, under the command of Cohorn, 
the care of conducting the sieges was intrusted, 
while with the other he himself took post in a po- 
sition well adapted for his purpose between Su- 
tendal and Lonaken. Nor was the slightest at- 
tempt made by the French commanders to molest 
him in these arrangements. The duke of Bur- 
gundy, indeed, unwilling to behold the result of 
his own errors, resigned his command, and had 
already retired to court; while Boufflers was as 
yet too weak, and too much under the influence 
of chagrin, to hazard any blow on an uncertainty. 
The consequence was, that to the opening of the 
navigation of the Meuse no other obstacles were 
presented beyond those which originated in the 
strength of the fortresses, and the capricious hu- 
mour of Cohorn ; and over both, though the latter 
proved scarcely less serious than the former, the 
good fortune of Marlborough prevailed. 

It was on the 7th of June, after a vexatious and 
harassing delay of more than a week, that the at- 
tacks upon Venloo were opened from both sides of 
the river. On the 18th, fort Michael, connected 
with the place by a bridge of boats, fell; and on 
the 23d the town itself surrendered on capitula- 
tion. No time was lost in transporting the train 
to Stevenswaert and Ruremond, both of which 
were immediately invested ; and so vigorously 
were the approaches pushed that they were both 
in possession of the allies, the former on the 5th, 
the latter on the 7th of October. There seemed 
now but one place of strength capable of affecting 

this line, namely, Liege,—a town important in it- 
self, and doubly so as commanding the course of 
the Meuse at its junction with the Ourte. To- 
wards it Marlborough determined to make a 
movement in person, because the position which 
he had hitherto occupied offered no facilities for 
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attacks of an army which Jay ia and around 
Diest. 

The fall of Venloo and Ruremond, though not 
witnessed with indifference, had been regarded 
by Boufflers as inevitable ; he had not therefore 
harassed his troops by any useless efforts to pre- 
vent it The case was different with respect to 
Liege, of which the situation was exceedingly 
convenient, as well for affording winter quarters, 
as for the protection of Brabant ; and hence, after 
closely inspecting the citadel, and ordering ru- 
merous repairs, he made ready to assume a posi- 
tion with his whole army under its walls. But 
Boufflers, though brave, and even rash, loved to 
talk of great movements along while ere he ad- 
ventured upon them, whereas of Marlborough’s 
designs the first public intimation given came ge- 
nerally by a rumour of their accomplishment. 
On the present occasion, for example, the hostile 
armies advanced, the one to cover, the other to 
blockade the place ; and the blockading force, in 
spite of all the advantages as to time and oppor- 
tunity possessed by the enemy, arrived first upon 
its ground. Boufflers saw the allies; he even 
stood for a moment within cannon shot of them ; 
but he would hazard no attempt to impede them. 
He retreated with precipitation into the Spanish 
Netherlands, leaving Liege to its fate. Nor was 
that long a matter of doubt. The gates of the 
town being opened by treachery, the citadel was 
immediately invested ; and so early as the 29th of 
October the mighty circle of works which encom- 
pass the place were all in possession of the Eng- 
lish. 

With the fall of Liege ended this remarkable 
campaign, throughout the whole of which the Eng- 
lish general was called upon to struggle not only 
against an active enemy, but against the per- 
verseness and obstinacy of those with whom he 
acted. At its commencement, he found the 
French holding at all points the initiative; the 
allies hardly persuading themselves that they 
were safe bchind the most formidable entrench- 
ments, or under the guns of the strongest places. 
Asif by magic, he gave a totally new aspect to the 
state of affairs, and took the lead throughout the 
remainder of the season. Though baffled at the 
outset, and thwarted in his favourite plan; 
though repeatedly checked when about to force 
the enemy to battle, he continued still to hold the 
superiority in every movement; out-marching an 
active adversary, repeatedly turning his positions, 
and deranging every scheme which he seemed to 
have devised. Byaseries of masterly movements 
Boufflers was drawn so completely from the 
Meuse, that the base from which he had designed 
to act was taken away, and the fortresses on 
which he had counted so much, both for defence 
and annoyance, fell one by one into the hands of 
his opponent. Great, indeed, were the benefits 
that resulted to the cause of the league, Inde- 





covering the operations of a siege from the 


pendently of the confidence universally excited by 
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a display of generalship so extraordinary, the de- 
liverance of the Dutch frontier from insult was of 
itself an object of the first importance, while the 
command of the Meuse, by facilitating the tran- 
sport of supplies, gave to them all the superiority 
which the enemy had lost. 

Marlborough kept his army together a tew 
days, till he had perfectly ascertained that the 
French were withdrawn beyond the Mehaigne ; 
he then ordered them into cantonments, partly at 
Liege, partly in the towns and villages near, and 
partiy at Maestricht. From the latter of these 
places, on the 3d of November, he himself set out 
on his return to England ; and conceiving that the 
passage by water would be both more expeditious 
and less fatiguing than a land journey, he gladly 
availed himself of it. With this view he embark- 
ed, together with the field deputies, on board of 
an open boat, and began, under a slender escort 
of twenty-five men, to descend the river. Next 
day, however, Cohorn joined him, in a larger 
barge guarded by sixty soldiers, while fifty caval- 
ry, scouring the banks, appeared to obviate all 
risk of molestation from any enemy. But the lit- 
tle squadron had not sailed many hours in com- 
pany when the vessels composing it were again 
separated, and the dragoons, either through neg- 
ligence or misapprehension, missed their way in 
the dark. The town of Guelders was at this 
time occupied by a French garrison, from which 
bands of marauders were in the frequent habit of 
scouring the country. It chanced that these plun- 
ders being abroad that night, perceived, though 
themselves unseen, the boat which conveyed 
Marlborough ; and seizing the tow line, after 
they had secured the guides, drew it quietly to 
shore. A volley of musketry, with a shower of 
grenades, awoke the sleeping guards ; one or two 
were killed, and a few wounded, and the remain- 
der being panic-struck, offered no resistance, while 
the plunderers leaped on board, and made prison- 
ers of all whom they found. It was now that the 
fidelity of an attendant, and his own unconquer- 
able presence of mind, saved the hero of twenty 
fields from becoming the prize of a handful of 
stragglers, This man, by name Stephen Gell, 
happening to have in his pocket an old passport, 
granted many months previously to general Chur- 
chill, put it quietly into the hands of Marlborough, 
and the latter, with the utmost promptitude, 
showed it as his own. The night was dark ; the 
French, more intent upon plunder than prisoners, 
tuok no pains to examine the document, but, after 
robbing its supposed subject of his money, per- 
mitted him to pass, and the deputies being like- 
wise provided with protections, the boat was al- 
lowed to proceed. But the rumour that Marl- 
borough had fallen into the enemy’s hands reach- 
ed the Hague before him ; and hence his appear- 
ance there was greeted by all classes with an 
enthusiasm of delight such as the phlegmatic 
Dutch are "= ~~ day accustomed to exhibit. 
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Having rested at the Hague the space of two 
days only, Marlborough took shipping for Eng- 
land, where his reception, both by the queen and 
the people, proved in the highest degree gratify. 
ing tohis feelings. From the former he received 
the honour of a dukedom, with an offer—which he 
chose for the present to decline—of a pension to 
the amount of 5000 pounds a year, out of the re- 
venues of the post office ; by the latter he was 
every where greeted with the most rapturous and 
extravagant applause. Both houses of parliament 
voted him their thanks ; they accompanied himin 
solemn procession to St. Paul’s ; and they mark- 
ed their approbation of his conduct by acceding, 
after a warm debate, to his demand of additional 
means, both in men and money, for the prosecution 
of the next campaign. 

While he was thus reaping the reward of his 
eminent public services, and, amid the approba- 
tion of his countrymen, paving the way for still 
greater successes, an event befell which plunged 
the duke of Marlborough into the deepest distress, 
and of which the recollection served in a great 
measure to cast a shade over all his future for- 
tunes. Of the six children who had been borne to 
him, one son, a promising youth of seventeen 
years of age, with four daughters*, survived : the 
former, who bore the title of marquess of Bland- 
ford, was seized with the small-pox, and, in spite of 
every care on the part of his physicians, died. It 
was a severe blow both upon the duke and the 
duchess ; so severe, indeed, as seriously to affect 
their happiness : nor could the advantageous 
matches contracted by the sisters of the young 
nobleman in any degree compensate for his loss. 
The truth indeed is, that Marlborough, like other 
great men, was ambitious of perpetuating hie name 
end honours in the male line. The death of the 
amiable and accomplished heir of his title natu- 
rally interfered with this wish, and brought with it 
more than the common pang of a bereaved parent : 
for though he clung long and fondly to the hope 
that another son might yet be born to him, it was 
mixed up throughout, as it might well be, with 
apprehensions of the contrary. Nor were these 
fears groundless. With himself the family name 
became extinct ; nor was it revived till the noble 
house of Spencer chose voluntarily to adopt it as 
an appendage to their own. 

While England was thus mustering her strength 
for a renewal of the contest, events befell else- 
where, all of them tending, in a greater or less 
degree, to determine the probability of success. 
Among the favourable occurrences may be enume- 
rated the adhesion of Portugal to the league, and 
her proposal, in case the allies would support her 

* Of the marriages of the two eldest of these an ac- 
count has been given elsewhere, The third, lady Eli- 
zabeth, was united, in herseventeenth year, to Scroope 
Egerton, earl of Bridgewater ; and the youngest of all, 
Lady Mary, gave her hand to viscount Monthermer, 


the eldest son of Ralph, earl, and afterwards duke, of 
Montagu. 
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with troops and money, to march 28,000 men 

across the Spanish border. In like manner the 

revolt of the protestants in the Cevennes, whom 

the intolerance of the French government had 

goaded into rebellion, promised materially to affect 

the isspes of the approaching campaign. Yet, 

important as these advantages might be, they were 

fully overbalanced by the turn which affairs had 

assumed in other quarters. In the first place, the 

dector of Bavaria, after amusing the confede- 

rates with professions, took possession of Ulm by 

surprise ; and finding himself in communication 

with the armies on the Upper Rhine, declared 

openly in favour of France. To assist his en- 

deavours, marshal Villars, on the 14th of October, 

had advanced as far as Friedlingen, where he de- 

feated the margrave of Baden ina great battle, 

and opened out the passes to the Black Forest. 

Almost at the same moment Tallard, sweeping 

the Rhine and the Moselle, reduced the strong- 

holds of Teves and Traerbach ; till the Germans, 

instead of profiting by their successes at Landau, 

were pressed back into an exposed position be- 

hind the lines of Stolhoffen. In Italy, too, the 

campaign of 1702 was far from terminating advan- 

tageously to the cause of the league. Prince Eu- 

gene not only failed in an attempt to carry Cre- 

mona, but was foiled in his still more important 
design of establishing himself beyond the Po; 

and eventually compelled, after losing Luzzara 
and Guastalla, to confine himself to the narrow 
and exhausted tract of country between the Po and 
the Secchia. With the solitary exception of the 
operations in Flanders, therefore, no movements 
on the part of the allies had been attended with 
success ; and the preparations which the Bourbons 
made during the season of repose, threatened to 
tb them, in the approaching campaign, even of 
the acquisitions which the skill of their great lead- 
er had secured. 

* On the 17th of March, 1703, Marlborough 
reached the Hague, at a moment when the move- 
ments of the enemy’s columns announced the de- 
velopement of a design pregnant with gigantic 
issues. On one hand, marshal Villeroi, drawing 
his detachments to a point, threatened the forts 
on the Meuse, and menaced the Dutch frontiers. 
In another quarter, marshal Villars, who, during 
the winter months had beaten up the quarters of 
the imperialists, and reduced Kehl, divided his 
army into two corps; one of which, under Tal- 
lard, watched the prince of Baden at Stolhoffen, 
while the other, led on by himself, penetrated 
through the Black Forest into Bavaria. At the 
same time the elector, after driving the Austrians 
from the Inn and the Danube, and making him- 
self master of Neuburg and Ratisbon, defiled to- 
wards the mountains which border his own coun- 
try on the west, and effected a junction with Vil- 
lars on the 12th of May at Dutlingen. Mean- 
while, the greatest alarm, accompanied by the 
most unaccountable supineness, prevailed in Hol- 





land: Saarbruck and the earl of Athlone were 
both dead, and their places inadequately supplied 
by generals Overkirk, Opdam, and Slangenberg ; 
of whom the first was chilled by age, the second 
naturally incompetent, and the third a man of ta- 
lent certainly, but untractable and overbearing, 
Nevertheless, Marlborough was far from regard- 
ing matters as desperate. After inspecting the 
condition of the troops in Dutch Brabant, he hur- 
ried back to his own proper province; and, in 
spite of the numerous obstacles opposed by Dutch 
timidity and German sloth, took the field so as to 
anticipate the favourite project of the enemy. 

Had the plan proposed by the English general 
been adopted, French Flanders and Brabant 
would have become at once the seat of war, but 
to a measure so bold the states would by no 
means consent. They had set their hearts upon 
the reduction of Bonn ; and to gratify them, Marl- 
borough gave up with a good grace his own well- 
matured opinions. By the middle of April, after 
leaving an adequate force to cover Liege, he was 
in full march towards the point of attack ; on the 
3d of May the trenches were opened, and on the 
15th the place was surrendered by capitulation. 
All this occurred ere Villeroi could well believe 
that the allies were in a condition to act even 
upon the defensive. But no sooner was he made 
fully aware of his error, than he hastened to re- 
trieve it, by pressing vigorously upon Overkirk 
and the corps which protected Liege. *Marlbo- 
rough, however, was not slow in coming to the 
assistance of his colleague. Without so much as 
waiting to receive the submission of the governor 
of Bonn, he contented himself with signing the 
convention, and hurried back to Maestricht, at a 
convent in the vicinity of which he fixed, on the 
17th, his head-quarters. 

Having thus thwarted Villeroi in his designs 
upon the fortresses, Marlborough returned to his 
original plan of campaign, of which he now 
pressed the adoption with all earnestness possible. 
He was not opposed on the present occasion, as 
he had previously been, by arguments founded on 
false policy ; but its execution was cruelly per- 
plexed by the avarice or stupidity of those to 
whom it was necessarily in part committed. How 
this came about, will best be understood by tak- 
ing a glance at the positions which were respec- 
tively occupied by the opposing armies, as well 
as by considering the purposes which the occu- 
pation of those positions was expected to serve. 

The French, with the view of securing the pro- 
vinces of East and West Flanders, and Soxth 
Brabant, had constructed two extensive chains of 
field-works, which stretched in one direction from 
Antwerp to the Mehaigne, in another from Ant- 
werp to Ostend. While Villergi availed himself 
of the former of these, both asa base of active 
operations and a place of retreat, the latter was 
maintained by two corps, one of which, under the 
marquis de Bedmar, occupied a - close to 
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Antwerp, while the other was stationed chiefly, 
under the count de la Motte, near Bruges. It 
was the great object of Marlborough to render 
both lines untenable, by the reduction first of 
Antwerp, and afterwards of Ostend. With this 
view, he instructed general Spaar, who was ad- 
vanced as far as Hulst, to hold La Motte in 
check, by frequent demonstrations. Cohorn, 
again, who had established himself on the east of 
the Scheld, was to communicate between Spaar 
and Bergen-op-Zoom ; whilst Opdam, advancing 
from the latter place, should endeavour to sur- 
prise Antwerp, or, at all events, penetrate the 
lines, and maintain himself till supported. Mean- 
while Marlborough undertook to keep Villeroi in 
play, by feigning an assault upon his position ; 
ill, having gained a march or two, he might find 
an opportunity of piercing the lines somewhere 
between Antwerp and Lierre. Thus would a 
junction be formed with the Dutch army at the 
very moment when that of the enemy became 
separated, and Antwerp falling, as fall it must, 
Ostend would become the next point of attack. 

Had these instructions been rigidly obeyed, 
there cannot be a doubt that, widely extended as 
the line of operations was, a series of brilliant vic- 
tories would have followed ; but they were not 
rigidly obeyed. While Marlborough by a variety 
of skilful manceuvres passed the Yaar unperceiv- 
ed, and pushed his immediate opponents first upon 
Landen, and finally back as far as Diest, the 
venerals at the head of the other corps not only 
fuiled to act up to the orders issued, but positively 
and glaringly infringed upon them. Cohorn, in 
particular, impelled either by jealousy, or, as has 
with equal plausibility been conjectured, by the 
hope of plunder, left Opdam to shift for himself ; 
and joining Spaar, led the combined eorps direct- 
ly against La Motte. Some little success he 
doubtless obtained ; that is to say, he drove in the 
enemy’s outposts, and penetrated to their mere 
advanced works ; but these were far from com- 
pensating for the hazards to which Opdam be- 
came in the mean time exposed. That officer ad- 
vanced as he had been instructed ; but he did so 
without support, and having lost all touch to the 
right, became absolutely isolated in his position at 
Ickeren. 

Marlborough received intelligence of these un- 
huppy blunders, not indeed in sufficient time to 
restore things to their former order, but early 
enough to permit his sending instructions to Op- 
dam, that he should provide as he best could for 
his own safety. And high time it was that some 
such step should be taken ; for the enemy, whose 
intelligence was excellent, were soon aware of the 
breach in the allied lines, and made haste to turn 
it to account. While Bedmar remained immov- 
able, leaving De la Motte to his fate, Boufflers, at 
the head of 20,000 men, was detached from Diest ; 
and hastened with rapid strides to co-operate in 
an attack upon the corps thus exposed to hazard. 
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It was to no purpose that Marlborough strained 
every nerve to pass Villeroi and to support Op. 
dam. Ere the former measure could be effected, 
Opdam had permitted himself to be surprised, 
and, escaping almost unattended from the field, 
left his corps to fight or flee, according to the 
humour of the men themselves. It was fortunate, 
in such a juncture, that general Slangenberg, the 
next in nd, p da greater share both 
of courage and conduct than his chief. He put 
himself hastily at the head of the columns ; at. 
tacked and recovered several passes in the rear, 
of which the enemy had possessed themselves ; 
and, retiring in good order, disputed every inch of 
ground with his pursuers. The result was, that, 
in the numbers of killed and wounded, neither par. 
ty could boast of much superiority over its rival ; 
and that the single fruit of victory gathered by the 
French was the temporary derangement of a plan 
concerted with singular skill, and laid down with 
extraordinary clearness, 

Chagrined, but not disheartened, at this un- 
toward event, Marlboroughso far yielded to his fate 
as to determine now upon trusting all to a direct 
attack on the enemy’s position. With this view 
he moved his army to Thielen, and establishing it 
there, repaired himself to Breda, for the purpose of 
concerting arrangements with the deputies of the 
states. He proceeded next to Bergen-op-Zoom, 
where he saw and held a conference with Cohom, 
and communicated his own sentiments to Slan- 
genberg; but he soon became convinced that with 
such men no business could be done, because no 
reliance could be placed either on their temper or 
their promises. On the one hand, Slangenberg, 
elated by his recent good fortune, affected to treat 
every proposition which emanated from other 
sources, with disdain. He disputed the justice of 
Marlborough’s representations, and ventured to ac- 
cuse the duke himself of having wilfully, and 
through the basest motives, exposed the Dutch 
troops to certain defeat ; while of Cohorn he ne- 
ver spoke except in language the most contemptu- 
ous. Cohorn, on the other hand, entertained so 
rooted a dislike for Slangenberg, that he positively 
refused to serve, unless the latter were removed; 
and as such a proposition could not under any cir- 
cumstances be admitted, he gave up his command 
and quitted the army. 

To this point affairs had come, when the re- 
ported junction of Boufflers with Villeroi, and the 
advance of both, strengthened by a portion of 
Bedmar’s corps, upon Sandhofen, recalled Mar!- 
borough to his own camp. He broke up from 
Thielen, and, apprehensive for his communications, 
which were threatened on the right, moved briskly 
‘o Vorstelar. A corresponding movement on the 
part of the enemy followed : they established them- 
selves at St. Loo; and, beginning to entrench, 
Marlborough was again elated with the prospect 
of bringing them to action. But just as he ar- 
rived on the great heath of Antwerp, making sig- 
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nals for Slangenberg to join him from Lillo, a ; 
jonse smoke rising in the direction of the enemy’s 
amp attracted his notice; and it was found, on 
gnding forward @ reconnoitring party, that they 
ad retreated, and were behind their lines. Upon 
these no arguments which Marlborough could 
employ would induce the Dutch generals to ha- 
urd an assault. After a short delay, therefore, and 
areconnoisance pushed as far as the outer en- 
trenchments, he abandoned his mighty project, 
and with a heavy heart began to retrace his steps 
to his old position on the banks of the Meuse. 

On the 15th of August the allied army pitched 
its camp at Val Notre-Dame, Villeroi moving in 
aparallel direction behind his lines, and establish- 
ing himself at Wasseige. On the 16th, a corps 
was detached for the attack of Huy, which sur- 
rendered soon after the batteries began to play. 
Hoping that his colleagues might be emboldened 
by this success, Marlborough once more urged 
upon thern the propriety of storming the enemy’s: 
lines; but his arguments were again met by ex- 

ions of d dency and mistrust. It was 
now that, with undisguised reluctance, he applied 
himself to the reduction of Limburg and Guelder, 
both of which opened their gates ere the close cf 
September ; thus leaving the Dutch secure from 
allhostile visits, except on the side of Brabant 
alone. No doubt these were very valuable acqui- 
sitions. They completed the conquest of the pro- 
vinces of Cologne and Liege, and relieved the 
states from the dread which had so long held them 
in suspense ; while they paved the way in future 
campaigns for enterprises still more extensive and 
important, Nevertheless the result of the strug- 
gle fell so far short of what the general had anti- 
cipated, that he seems to have regarded the sum- 
mer of 1703 as, in a military point of view, sadly 
misused. He accordingly disposed his troops in 
Winter quarters, under the command of his bro- 
ther, general Churchill, and set out on the 30th 
of October for the Hague. ‘ 

Marlborough was accompanied in his present 
journey by the archduke Charles of Austria, who 
had recently been proclaimed king of Spain in his 
orother’s capital of Vienna. This prince, captivat- 
ed by the reputation which our great commander 
had acquired, visited him while distributing his 
army in their cantonments; and besides address- 
ing to him compliments in the highest degree gra- 
tifying, presented him with a diamond-hilted sword 
of great value. He entered with him, likewise, 
much at length, into the actual state of affairs and 
their probable results. He consulted him as to 
the measures which it behoved himself to adopt, 
both as to the establishment of his claim on the 
Spanish crown and the conciliation of the people ; 
aad he freely submitted to bis judgment every 
wrrangement relating both to his own conduct and 
(ue selection of the officers whom it would be ju- 
dieious to entrust with command. Marlborough 








delivered his opinions on these points with the 
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freedom which became his high talents, and the 
modesty which was natural to him ; whilst Charles 
received, or affected to reeeive, his admonitions 
as a son receives the advices of a parent. They 
accordingly journeyed together in the best hu- 
mour possible ; and when Charles soon afterwards 
visited England, Marlborough was the individu- 
al selected to introduce him at the court of St. 
James’s, 

It is not to be imagined that the cares of con- 
ducting his army, mighty as in Marlborough’s 
case these unquestionably were, constituted the 
only ot perhaps the chief sources of uneasiness to 
which that great man was subject. There was not 
a political movement at home, nor an intrigue or a 
cabal among the powers abroad, in which he was 
not, by some means or other, made a party. 
Thus, during the progress of the campaign which 
has just been described, the duke of Savoy exhi- 
bited symptoms of a desire to break with the king 
of France, and give in his adherence to the terms 
of the grand alliance. To Marlborough was com- 
mitted the delicate task of reconciling the preten- 
sions of that prince as well with the pride of the 
emperor as with the selfish policy of the maritime 
powers; and even Marlborough might have failed 
in bringing the negotiation to a happy issue, but 
for the precipitancy of Louis in disarming the 
Piedmontese contingent. In like manner, the 
important struggle which was carried on between 
the tories and whigs gave to Marlborough inces- 
sant uneasiness, Disposed from personal feeling 
to support the former, and aware that the inclina- 
tions of the queen corresponded with his own, he 
found himself thwarted in all his endeavours, not 
only by the strength of a numerous and well-or- 
ganized opposition, but by the irresolution and in- 
consistency of the very men who professed to hold 
opinionscongenial with hisown. Lord Godolphia, 
though advanced principally by Marlborough’s 
influence to the office which he held, yielded at 
last so completely to popular clamour, as to write 
seriously of resigning; whilst the duchess, a 
strenuous supporter of the whigs, urged her hus- 
band with the most pressing arguments to cust 
himself loose from the tories altogether, and 
coalesce with the opposite faction. Now, had 
the proceedings of these different parties gone no 
farther than their correspondence, it would have 
been irksome enough for a man circumstanced as 
Marlborough was to have his leisure moments 
occupied by the perusal of angry or expostulatory 
letters ; but when it is further considered that the 
wheels of government were completely clogged, 
that supplies were ithér totally withheld, or furnish- 
ed in a very inadequate degree, and that distrust 
and suspicion were thus engendered in the minds of 
the allies, some notion may be formed of the real 
comforts of that situation which Marlborough was 
called upon to fill. The truth, indeed, is, that 
even his patience, exhaustless as it appeared to be, 
ceased at length to hold out; and - returned to 
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England with the avowed determination of re- 
signing his command, and retiring into private 
life. 

It is not our province to describe in detail the 
many political feuds to which, in the present 
stage of his career, the duke of Marlborough was 
made a party. Enough is done when we state, 
that after spending the winter in the very whirl- 
pool of faction and debate, he saw abundant 
cause, as spring approached, for relinquishing the 
determination which he had formed, and prepar- 
ed to return, with zeal unabated, to the scene of 
his past glories on the Continent. Nor was there, 
at any stage of the war, greater need of the com- 
manding genius of this extraordinary man. In 
spite of the accession of Portugal and the defec- 
tion of Savoy from the Bourbons, the latter, so 
far from relaxing in their endeavours, seemed to 
increase them fourfold. To this they were en- 
couraged, as well by the command which they 
themselves held of the passages of the Rhine 
and the defiles of the Black Forest, as by the 
successful insurrection of prince Ragotski m Hun- 
gary ; who, after compelling the imperial general 
Schlick to retreat upon Presburgh, levied contri- 
butions in Moravia and Silesia, and spread alarm 
to the very gates of Vienna. The elector of Ba- 
varia, too, had not been wanting in exertions, to 
which fortune, on almost all occasions, proved 
kind. Master of Ratisbon, Kempten, Kaufleu- 
ren,and Gravenbach, which commanded the coun- 
try between the Iller and the Inn, in possession of 
Augsburgh, which afforded a passage over the 
Lech, and occupying Ulm with a strong garrison, 
he besieged and carried Passau and Lintz, the keys 
of Upper Austria, and was prevented from reduc- 
ing Nordlingen and Nuremberg only by the ap- 
proach of winter. He thus held the course of the 
Danube from its fountain-head to the frontier of 
Austria ; established a communication with the 
French armies on the Rhine and the rebels in 
Hungary ; and by these advantages, joined to his 
central position, was enabled to overawe the pro- 
vinces of the empire, and to penetrate, almost 
without obstruction, to Vienna itself. His field 
force, again, consisted of 45,000 men, with which 
he occupied cantonments in the vicinity of Ulm, 
waiting till he should be strengthened, in early 
spring, by a French corps, which was ready to 
proceed, so soon as the state of the roads would 
permit, through the rugged country bordering the 
sources of the Danube. 

While such was the state of affairs in this 
quarter, and Villeroi continued strong in the Ne- 
therlands, Tallard, with 45,000 veteran troops, 
invaded Suabia and Franconia, from his position 
on the Upper Rhine. ‘The Tyrol was threatened 
from Italy ; the duke of Savoy was sorely pressed ; 
and the whole country between the frontier of 
Dauphiné and the Trentine Alps seemed on the 
eve of subjugation. Meanwhile, the best exer- 
tions of the oy of Vienna had failed to infuse 
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either vigour or daring into the sluggish confedera. 
cy of which the empire was made up. Twen 
thousand regular troops, encamped behind the 
lines of Stolhoffen, and commanded by the mar. 
grave of Baden, were all that the emperor could Op 
pose to the elector of Bavaria. To bands of milj. 
tia and armed peasantry, feebly supported by a 
few battalions under general Stirum, the important 
passes of the Black Forest were entrusted ; while 
a body of Dutch troops, amounting to less thay 
7000 men, covered Wirtemberg from their quar. 
ters at Rothweil ; and a few Hessians and Pm. 
sians watched the Rhine below Philipsburg, 
Such was the exposed condition of the empire in 
the beginning of 1704; and as Marlborough well 
knew that the downfal of that power would leave 
France without a rival on the Continent, he deter. 
mined to sacrifice his own feelings to the public 
good, and make a great and decisive effort to save 
the liberties of Europe. 

For some time previous, Marlborough had me. 
ditated a scheme, of which he communicated the 
perfect outlines to prince Eugene alone.* ° Even 
Godolphin, though usually in his confidence, was, 
on the present occasion, consulted only so far as 
appeared necessary for the due supply of re 
sources ; while the sanction neither of the queen 
por of the cabinet was solicited, that being left to 
follow should the result prove fortunate. The 
scheme in question embraced nothing Jess than a 
complete change of the theatre of war, by a sepa- 
ration from the allied and the Dutch contingents, 
and the march of his own army into Germany. 
Now, there were many and serious obstacles op- 
posed to this measure, from the bare contempla- 
tion of which most men would have shrunk. In 
the first place, it would be necessary to obtain the 
consent of the states, a matter only to be accom- 
plished by the exercise of consummate address; 
in the next place, the protection of Holland and 
Flanders must be committed to the Dutch troops 
alone ; and last, though not least, a strong hos 
tile army, supported by numerous fortresses, must 
be left to act upon the eommunications, and block 
up the rear of the corps engaged in this distant 
expedition. On calculating all the chances, how- 
ever, it appeared to Marlborough that, provided 
he should succeed in masking his design at the 
commencement, success was at least more proba- 
ble than failure. He was satisfied, moreover, that 
nothing short of success could prevent the ruin of 
Austria and the subsequent dissolution of the 
league ; and he regarded that object as an end 
towards the attainment of which every imagi- 
nable hazard ought to be run. Having there- 
fore availed himself of the circumstances of Por- 
tugal and Savoy to obtain both subsidies from 


* With this officer, whose name stood deservedly 
high, he had entered into a close and intimate corres- 
pondence during the last campaign, and he renewed it 
with daily increasing confidence, as he saw the crisis 
approaching. 
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the parliament, and an augmentation of 10,000 
men to the army in the Netherlands, he set sail 
on the 15th of January for the Hague, where, on 
the 19th, he arrived, and proceeded instantly to 
concert measures with the pensionary and the 
states-general. 

Maintaining the same cautious silence here 
which he had preserved at home, he succeeded, 
after a good deal of opposition, in wringing from 
the states a reluctant consent to what was repre- 
sented and believed to be a partial change of sys- 
tem. It was agreed, for example, that Marlbo- 
rough, with the British troops and part of the fo- 
reign auxiliaries, should open a campaign upon the 
Moselle ; while Overkirk, with the Dutch and the 
rest of the auxiliaries, should act defensively in the 
Netherlands. At the same time the states were 
prevailed upon to advance subsidies for the main- 
tenance of the corps acting under the princes 
Louis of Baden and Eugene, as weli as to take 
into their pay 4000 Wirtemberg troops, in the 
room of certain detachments sent off to Portugal. 
The duke of Savoy, likewise, was encouraged to 
hold out, both by pecuniary remittances and as- 
surances of speedy support; the elector palatine 
was amused with promises; and the king of 
Prussia cajoled by a show of confidence, both to 
open a negotiation with the elector of Bavaria, 
and to increase the amount of his own contingent. 
In a word, every precautionary measure was 
adopted which appeared in any degree cal- 
culated at once to divert public attention from 
the important blow about to be struck, and 
torender it, when it did fall, irresistible and deci- 
sive, 

In conducting these negotiations, Marlborough 
spent the interval between the 19th of January 
and the 2ist of February ; he then reimbarked 
for England, where affairs scarcely less urgent 
or less complicated demanded his attention. The 
discontented state of Scotland, joined to the dif- 
ferences which prevailed in the cabinet itself rela- 
tive to the bill of occasional conformity, had by 
this time induced Nottingham to bring matters to 
acrisis, by requiring the immediate dismissal of 
Somerset and Devonshire as the price of his own 
continuance in office. Serious alarm was enter- 
tained both by Godolphin and Marlborough, that 
her majesty, whose partiality to Nottingham was 
well known, might yield to this demand; but 
Anne, though strong in her personal predilections, 
was a princess of high spirit, and sensitively alive 
to insult. Instead of entering into any discussion 
with the minister who had thus trampled upon 
her dignity, she threw herself at once into the 
arms of his opponents ; and, accepting his resig- 
nation, transferred her whole confidence to the 
party of which Marlborough was at the head. 
No delay was exhibited by Marlborough and Go- 
dolphin in turning this act of their mistress to ac- 
count. Shaking themselves entirely free from the 
high tory faction, they at the same time studious- 





ly avoided even the appearance of coalition with 
the whigs, and formed an administration devoted, 
as was believed, to their own views, by advanc- 
ing Harley to the office which Nottingham had 
quitted, and creating Henry St. John secretary 
at war. 

These important arrangements were yet incom- 
plete, when, on the 19th of April, Marlborough 
embarked at Harwich, accompanied by his brother, 
general Churchill, the ear] of Orkney, lord Cutts, 
and other officers of distinction. He reached the 
Hague on the 2Ist, and devoted nearly a month 
to the removal of numerous difficulties which stil! 
encumbered his designs. Among other happy 
measures, he contrived to rid himself of the pre- 
sence of the field-deputies, by making from the 
states no demand except for the auxiliary troops ; 
and he blinded both them and the margrave of 
Baden, by affecting to approve of a plan which 
the latter sent in for the campaign on the Moselle. 
All these points were adjusted while he yet so- 
journed at the Hague. On the Sth of May we 
find him at Utrecht, on the 10th at Maestricht, 
and on the 18th in presence of his assembled ar- 
my at Bedburg. He reviewed his troops here, 
which amounted in all to fifty-one battalions and 
ninety-two squadrons ; and having previously in- 
structed the Prussians, Lunenburgers, and Hes- 
sians from the Rhine, as well as eleven Dutch 
battalions at Rothweil, where to join, he began 
on the morning of the 20th, his eventful and well 
disguised march. 

Our limits will not permit us to follow, stage by 
stage, the daring and skilful movement which 
carried the allied army, in the course of ten days, 
from Bedburg to Mentz. We must content our- 
selves, therefore, with stating, that neither the 
fears of Overkirk, excited by Villeroi’s passage of 
the Meuse, nor intelligence that Tallard had 
crossed the Rhine, detained the duke of Marl- 
borough more than a few hours, or diverted him 
from his purpose. He still kept his eye steadily 
fixed upon the relief of Austria ; and still, by the 
excellence of his arrangements, led both friends 
and foes to imagine, that Bonn was to form the 
base of his ultimate operations. Thus, while the 
French were marching columns at one moment 
towards the Moselle, and another in the direction 
of Alsace, the roads leading to the Danube were 
left unguarded ; and every facility of communica- 
tion between prince Eugene, the margrave, and 
Marlborough was happily obtained and secured. 

From Mentz, after a halt of some days, during 
which he gradually opened out his designs to the 
heads of the allied corps, Marlborough took the 
direction of Ladenburg. Here he crossed the 
Neckar by bridges which he had ordered previous- 
ly to be constructed, and advancing as far as 
Erpingen, he despatched urgent instructions to 
the princes Louis and Eugene that they should 
watch the Rhine, so as to hinder the threatened 
passage of Villeroi and tin, a armies 
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were understood to be on the eve of forming a 


junction. Meanwhile, he himself pressed on to 
Gross Gartach, where he again traversed tho 
Neckar, and arriving on the 10th at Mondelsheim, 
received there a visit, for the first time, from 
Eugene and count Wratislaw. They remained 
with him three days, before the expiration of 
which prince Louis likewise came in ; when all 
the arrangements necessary to their future opera- 
tions were definitively settled. It was determined 
that Eugene should observe the Rhine, his own 
corps being reinforced by the addition of the Da- 
nish division; while Louis, who claimed the 
privilege by right of seniority, should act in union 
with Marlborough, the generals assuming the chief 
command each on alternate days. 

On the 14:h the columns were again in motion, 
the allied generals having departed to their re- 
spective commands ; and the same evening Marl- 
borough established his head-quarters at Ebers- 
bach. Here he was compelled to halt during six 
entire days, in anxious expectation of the arrival 
of prince Louis, against whom the elector of 
Bavaria, after sending his baggage to Ulm, was 
reported to have made a movement across the 
Danube, Nor was this the only unpleasant ru- 
mour which tended to harass a mind already sup- 
plied with more than adequate employment. _In- 
formation arrived that Overkirk, after penetrating 
the enery’s lines near Wasseige, had been com- 
pelled, by the timidity of his colleagues, to fall 
back ; that the states-general were in the utmost 
alarm, in consequence of the expected return of 
Villeroi to the Netherlands ; that Villeroi and 
Tallard were actually in contact at Landau ;— 
and that some great enterprise was inevitable. 
These, it must be confessed, were rumours not 
calculated to raise the hopes of a general situated 
as Marlborough then was, with the long and 
ragged defile of Gieslingen between him and the 
only force to which he could look for co-operation 
or support. Nevertheless, they either did not or 
appeared not to discompose, in the slighest degree, 
the order of his thoughts. While, to satisfy the 
states, he issued instructions for the assembling of 
a flotilla of boats upon the Rhine, he busied him- 


self in forming magazines at Heidelsheim and 


Nordlingen ; after which he made ready to ad- 
vance with his cavalry and lighter infantry to the 
assistance of prince Louis, On the 20th, how- 
ever, more accurate intelligence arrived, that 
Louis was in full march upon Westerstetten : in- 
stantly the troops were ordered under arms, and 
the pass being cleared on the 2{st, by noon on the 
22d the long wished-for junction was effected be- 
tween Launsheim and Ursprung. 

While Marlborough was thus bringing to ma- 
turity his able and patiently-devised project, the 
elector of Bavaria, who had been reinforced, so 
early as the 19th of May, by a strong corps of 
French troops from Tallard’s army, kept princi- 
pally = entrenched camp at Ulm. One 
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or two movements he had indeed made, chief 

with a view to facilitate the approach of his allies 
but these, besides that they were followed by ig 
memorable results, gave little proof of energy o 
talent either on his side or on the side of the ma. 
grave of Baden, in whose presence they were ef 
fected. The case was widely different now. No 
sooner was the veil withdrawn, which, during » 
protracted a period had concealed the object of 
Marlborough’s movements, than the elector be 
came greatly alarmed, and removed with all haste 
from ‘Ulm, to a line still more defensible between 
Lawingen and Dillingen. The latter change of 
ground took place on the 24th of June, the very 
day when the allied generals arrived at Elchingen 
and Langenau ; and Marlborough was, in conse 
quence, enabled to pass without risk, on the 26th, 
as far to the eastward as Herbrechten. In this 
position he halted till the reserve of his infantry, 
under general Churchill, came up; and it wa 
found, on reviewing the whole army, that it mus 
tered 96 battalions, 202 squadrons, with a trainof 
48 pieces of cannon, and 24 pontoons. 

The hostile armies were now within two leagues 
of one another ; yet the movements made on both 
sides plainly indicated that a decisive battle, if 
fought at all, would not take place on the arena 
already occupied. On the one hand, the allies, 
filing to the right, exhibited a disposition to seize 
Donawerth, and to convert it into a place d’armes, 
preparatory to an invasion of Bavaria; on the 
other hand, the elector seemed willing to run the 
utmost hazards rather than witness the accom 
plishment of a design so formidable. A corps of 
10,000 infantry,.supported by 2500 cavalry, was 
accordingly despatched from his lines, with orders 
to fortify and hold to the last extremity the heights 
of Schellenberg ; while messenger after messenger 
was sent out to hurry the advance of marshal Tal- 
lard, who from his quarters at Strasburg had 
promised to support the elector. Marlborough was 
not kept long in ignorance of these precautionary 
measures. Convinced that all now depended on 
oelerity of movement, he passed the electoral 
camp in column of march, on the Ist of July, and 
halted that night within fourteen miles.of the un- 
finished works on Schellenberg. 

Though it was yet the height of summer, a suc- 
cession of heavy rains had so broken up the roads, 
that not artillery and baggage only, but the in- 
fantry themselves, found it a hard matter to pro- 
ceed. Multitudes of stragglers were continually 
left behind. Nevertheless, Marlborough perceiv- 
ed, that if he hoped to force the passage of the 
Danube at all, an attempt to do so must be made 
ere the enemy’s entrenchments should be rendered 
perfect, and themselves reinforced by numbers 
superior to his own. Under these circumstances, 
he selected 130 men from each battalion, amount- 
ing in all to 6000 infantry ; added to them thirty 
squadrons of choice cavalry, and three regiments 
of imperial guards, and putting himself at their 
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head, set out, at three o’clock in the morning of 
the 20th, with the avowed intention of storming 
the heights. The rest of the army being entrusted 
to the guidance of prince Louis, received instruc- 
tions to follow with all convenient speed, and to 
act, as each brigade should arrive, according to 
the circumstances in which those preceding it 
might stand. Such were the orders issued by the 
British general, on whom the chief command had 
devolved; and these orders all ranks, from the 
margrave down to the private sentinel, prepared 
cheerfully and zealously to obey. 

At the appointed hour, Marlborough with his 
select corps set forward. About nine o’clock the 
advanced guard, consisting wholly of cavalry, az- 
rived within cannon shot of the enemy’s position, 
which the general proceeded immediately to recon- 
noitre, and which he found, though as yet imper- 
feetly fortified, and in many parts open, to be up- 
on the whole exceedingly formidable. The Bava- 
fians were posted on the summit and along the 
sides of the Schellenberg ; a hill which rises gradu- 
ally to the height of several hundred feet, and 
overhangs Donawerth, on the left bank of the 
Danube. This post, naturaily commanding, they 
had strengthened by a chain of works, which ex- 
tended from the covered way of Donawerth on the 
left, included an old fort on the brow of the hill, 
and swept round, embracing the whole of the 
summit, to the very bank of the river. In front of 
the position, to the right and left, the ground was 
every where open, being broken by a ravine on the 
side of Donawerth, and crossed by a rivulet; but 
immediately before the centre stood the thick wood 
of Boschberg, stretching away from the very verge 
ofthe entrenchment, and expanding gradually in 
the direction of Monheim. Finally, the great road 
leading from Nordlingen through Donawerth to 
Augsburg passed to the west of the position, 
whilst several lines of tents on the opposite side 
ofthe river showed that amplesupport was at hand, 
in the event of the troops now in possession being 
overpowered by superior numbers. 

Having ascertained all these particulars, and 
observed where the enemy’s principal batteries 
were erected, Marlborough returned to his troops, 
whom he had ordered to halt, for the purpose of 
refreshment, and to permit the stragglers and 
weary to join. Sufficient time having been af- 
forded for the accomplishment of these ends, he 
made his dispositions for the attack, by throwing 
masses of infantry across the Wernitz into the 
wood ; and arranging the cavalry as far as practi- 
cable under cover, yet sufficiently near to support 
their dismounted comrades. Beyond the village 
of Berg, to which the enemy had set fire, a bat- 
tery was planted, which soon opened with effect ; 
while a reserve of eight battalions was disposed 
80 as to prolong the line to the right, in case the 
assaulting column should fail to embrace a suffi- 
cient extent of the enemy’s works. 

For some time general d’Arco, who commanded 
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the united Bavarian and French forces, was de- 
ceived into a belief that he saw before him only a 
reconnoitering party of horse, and that no serious 
attempt to molest him would be made before the 
morrow. Under this persuasion, he would not 
permit his troops to intermit their labour on the en- 
trenchments ; but when the heads of columns be- 
began to debouch, and the allied artillery opened, 
the delusion, if such it may be called, was dispel- 
led. After a few moments of apparent irresolu- 
tion, he ordered his people to their arms; his 
guns replied to those of Marlborough with" great 
alacrity ; and as the hostile lines approached one 
another, the conflict began in earnest. Nothing 
could exceed the gallantry of the English, or the 
cool and collected deportment of their leader. 
Though mowed down by grape, and repeatedly 
driven back to the verge of the ditch, they return- 
ed on each occasion with fresh vigour, and con- 
tinued the assault in spite of the loss of almost all 
the principal officers, besides a fearful carnage 
among the men. At last the cavalry, led on in 
the most brilliant style by general Lumley, rush- 
ed forward to support the infantry. They rode 
within a short space of the works, then threw 
themselves from their horses, and pressed forward 
sword in hand ; yet it is doubtful whether even 
their devotion would have availed, had not timely 
aid arrived at this juncture. Prince Louis, who 
had followed with the main body of the army, ap- 
proached the scene of conflict. He passed the 
Wernitz below Berg, drew up under the walls of 
Donawerth, and penetrating by an unfinished 
angle of the works between the castle and the 
town, interrupted the enemy’s communications, 
by turning their position to the left. The effect 
of this movement was instantly felt in the quarter 
where the British fought. The resistance of the 
enemy gradually abating, the assailants rushed on 
with double resolution, and in a few moments were 
in full possession of the entrenchments, which had 
been so long and so obstinately defended. The 
rout was now as complete as the carnage attend- 
ant upon it was dreadful. The bridge by which 
the fugitives endeavoured to escape across the 
Danube broke down under their weight; so 
that out of the whole number engaged, amount- 
ing in all to 13,000 or 14,000 men, scarcely 3000 
‘rejoined the army of the elector. 

Marlborough received, as he deserved, the high- 
est encomiums for the promptitude with which he 
entered upon this battle, and the steadiness and 
perseverance with which he brought it to a suc- 
cessful termination. His loss was indeed severe ; 
for, in addition to the fall of many officers of rank 
and merit, his casualties amounted to 1500 killed 
and 4000 wounded; yet when the advantages 
resulting from the victory are considered, even at 
this cost, it must be admitted to have been cheap- 
ly purchased. Had he hesitated, or delayed his 
attack for twenty-four hours, not only would the 





lines have been rendered ten times more formida- 
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ble, but the arrival of a strong reinforcement would 
have placed the passage of the Danube beyond 
his reach, and thus defeated the main end of all 
his previous movements. Victory, on the other 
hand, laid open the rich and hitherto uninjured 
plains of Bavaria to his foragers; it disconcerted 
all the arrangements of the enemy; gave fresh 
courage to his own troops, as well as to his allies, 
and furnished him with an excellent base for ul- 
terior operations. With one drawback, however, 
it certainly was attended. The coldness which 
had all along subsisted between prince Louis and 
the British general, and to whieh the dissimilarity 
of their natural tempers gave rise, ripened into 
positive aversion. Nevertheless, this misfortune, 
if such it could be termed, was more than com- 
pensated to Marlborough by the applause both of 
friends and enemies. F'rom the latter he received 
the highest compliment which a successful gene- 
ral can expect, by becoming to them an object 
both of dread and abhorrence ; while the former, 
especially the emperor, openly spoke of him and 
addressed him as the preserver of Germany, and 
the greatest hero of his age. 

The immediate consequence of this victory was 
the abandonment of Donawerth by the elector, 
after an abortive attempt to destroy the magazines, 
and his hasty retreat to Augsburg. He was in- 
duced to leave thus exposed the whole of his own 
territory, from an apprehension that if he endea- 
voured to cover even Munich, Marlborough might 
succeed in throwing himself upon the line of road 
by which Tallard was advancing, and, while he 
prevented a junction between the French and Ba- 
varian armies, act against each with his whole 
force, and destroy them in detail. There cannot 
be a doubt that, so long as he looked toa deter- 
mined continuance of the war, sound policy point- 
ed to this mode of proceeding; yet it brought 
heavy calamities upon a country which for the 
space of sixty years had not witnessed the pre- 
sence of an enemy. Marlborough lost.no time in 
repairing the bridge over the Danube; he laid his 
pontoons judiciously upon the Lech; and by the 
7th was in possession of' Neuburg, into which he 
threw a garrison of 3000 men. Thus were ample 
supplies of bread from the rich province of Fran- 
conia secured, while, extensive depots being esta- 
blished at Donawerth, all risk of privation was 
averted. 

The elector had left 400 men in the small but 
strong town of Rain, which, standing upon the 
main road from the Lech, threatened seriously to 
incommode the allied communications. On the 
13th, the place was invested by a detachment un- 
der the count de Frise, and on the 16th it surren- 
dered. The army now began its progress into the 
interior ; and halting on the 18th at Aicha, occu- 
pied Friedberg, within an easy march of Augs- 
burg. Unfortunately, however, a train of batter- 
ing cannon, for which Marlborough had repeated- 
ly applied, and which the margravc had long ago 
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promised to furnish, failed to arrive; and as with. 
out it any effort to obtain possession of Munich 
would have been futile, Marlborough resolved to 
try with the elector the effect of negotiation. But 
though his propositions were at first so well re 
ceived as to excite hopes of an ultimate accom. 
modation, they were suddenly broken off ere any 
arrangements could be made ; and Marlborough, 
in obedience to the barbarous system of warfare 
prevalent at the time, ravaged the whole of Ba. 
varia up to the very gates of the capital. 

Meanwhile marshal Tallard, to whom advices 
of the critical situation of the elector had been 
transmitted, broke up from his encampment on 
the Rhine, and, after a fruitless effort to reduce 
Villingen, forded the Danube at Mosskirk, and 
emerged into the plains between Ulm and Mem. 
mingen. Leaving Ulm to the north-west, he push. 
ed rapidly upon Biberbach, where patrols from the 
Bavarian army met him; and his line being ex. 
tended, the two corps became soon after united, 
His march, however, was neither unnoticed nor 
disregarded by prince Eugene: that officer, ap- 
prehensive for the consequences, instantly moved 
in a parallel direction, and arrived with his corps 
of 18,000 men on the plains of Hochstadt, almost 
at the very moment when the French opehed their 
first communications with the elector. Neverthe. 
less, the chances were decidedly in favour of the 
enemy, had they known how to take advantage 
of them. Their position was central, command 
ing the string of the arc, at the extremities of which 
Marlborough and Eugene were posted ;_ and it re 
quired but a prompt and bold movement to place 
them between the allies, Happily for the renown 
of our great commander, they allowed the fortu 
nate moment to pass; and neither Marlborough 
nor Eugene were men likely to permit a moment 
of such hazard to return. 

Equally unwilling to relinquish the fruits of past 
successes, and indisposed to sacrifice Eugene, 
Marlborough formed the daring resolution of 
marching by Aicha towards Neuburg: his camp 
was accordingly pitched at a place called Eknach, 
where he was met by prince Eugene ; and a coun- 
cil of war being held, the chiefs came to the con- 
clusion that neither should Eugene’s corps be 
drawn absolutely into Bavaria, nor that of Marl 
borough carried across the Danube, till the designs 
of the enemy had become more perfectly develop- 
ed. In the mean while, however, it was agreed 
that prince Louis should be detached with a sul- 
ficient force to undertake the siege of Ingolstadt, 
and that the ground between the Paar and the 
Lech should be occupied as a defensive position, 
in order to cover that operation, and protect the 
bridges at the confluence of the Lech and Danube. 
Such were the arrangements entered into on the 
7th of August. On the 9th, the margrave took 
his departure, and on the same day Marlborough, 
alarmed by intelligence that the enemy were look- 
ing towards the Danube, moved upon Exheim. 
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Here every doubt was removed as to the inten- 
tions of ‘Tallard and the elector; for they were 
ascertained to be in full march upon Dillingen, 
from whence they could at any moment attack 
and overwhelm the small force. left on the plains 
ochstadt. 

All now depended upon celerity of movement 
on the part of Marlborough, and a judicious dis- 

ition. of his troops on that of Eugene. To have 
retreated towards the Rhine would have doubtless 
secured the safety of the latter; but then the 
bridges and depdts must be abandoned; and 
Marlborough, cut off from his-supplies, would be 
left to maintain himself as he best could in a 
country every where hostile. ‘Trusting, therefore, 


' to the well-known activity of his colleague, Ea- 


gene fell back no farther than the Kessel, in rear 
of which, having a range of difficult ground before 
him, he took post. In the mean time, Marl- 
borough was making vigorous efforts to sustain 
him. At midnight on the 9th, a corps of twenty- 
eight squadrons, under the duke of Wirtemberg, 
get out from the camp, with orders to pass the 
pontoon bridge at Merxheim and unite with the 
prince’s cavalry : two hours later, general Church- 
ill, with twenty battalions and the whole of the 
atillery, followed by the same route; and by 
dawn on the 10th, the duke himself with the re- 
mainder of the army set forward. They encamp- 
ed that night between Mittelstadt and Peuchin- 
gen, not far from Rain. 

Marlborough had just thrown himself upon his 
bed, when an express arrived from Hugene, to an- 
nounce that the enemy had crossed the Danube, 
and that the prince was in hourly expectation of 
being attacked. Another and another messenger 
followed, each bringing reports more and more 
urgent, that the line of the Kessel was indefensi- 
ble, that the cavalry alone watched it, that the in- 
fantry were falling back upon Schellenberg, and 
that nothing short of an immediate junction could 
save the army of the Rhine from destruction. In- 
stantly the troops were under arms, the baggage 
packed, and the tents struck ; and ere. midnight 
the whole were moving in two columas, one by 
the route of Merxheim and the pontoon bridge, the 
other across the Lech and Danube, upon Dona- 
werth. At six the same evening the patrols from 
the several divisions fell in with Eugene’s army, 
and by ten o’clock at.night the armies were unit- 
ed and in position, with their left upon the Da- 
nube, their right at Kessel-Ostheim, and the river 
Kessel covering their front, At an early hour on 
the morning of the 12th (the baggage having come 
up during the night,) Marlborough and Eugene, 
who had determined on occupying a position in 
the vicinity of Hochstadt, pushed forward under 
the escort of the grand guards, to reconnoitre, 
They had proceeded as far as Schweningen, when 
they came suddenly in presence of some squadrons; 
and, in order to ascertain the exact force of the 
party, they mounted ~ tower of Dapfheim church. 
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From that commanding station they beheld the 
staff of the enemy’s army marking out an encamp- 
ment al the distance of something less than three 
miles in their front. The ground was strong by 
nature, being every where elevated, rendered 
shaggy here and there with underwood, and pro- 
tected by the defile of Dapfheim ; it was advan- 
tageously covered, too, by the river Nebel, which, 
though narrow, is difficult of passage, in conse- 
quence of the muddiness of its channel and the 
marshy nature of its banks; whilst two or three 
water mills, as well as. the villages of Blenheim, 
Oberglauh, and Lutzingen,. offered admirable 
points of defence both to the flanks and the centre. 
Tt seemed, indeed, as if any effort to turn such a 
line must inevitably fail; for while the Danube 
swept along the right with a deep and broad 
stream, the left wags scarcely less efficiently pro- 
tected by precipitous ravines and impenetrable 
thickets. Nevertheless both Marlborough and 
Eugene determined upon an.attack. As it seemed, 
moreover,to them that every moment’s delay would 
serve to render a position, sufficiently formidable 
in itself, more and more secure, they resolved that 
the decisive step ehou!d be taken immediately ; 
and they hurried back to the camp, to issue the 
necessary orders, and to superintend such prelimi- 
nary measures as, under the circumstances. of the 
case, appeared advisable, 

The whole of the 12th was occupied in levelling 
certain inequalities of ground, in constructing 
bridges across the rivulets, and particularly in fill- 
ing up a ravine formed by the course of the Rei- 
chen, not far from the village of Dapfheim. A 
sharp skirmish, likewise, between the enemy’s 
cavalry and the piquets and covering party which 
protected these operations, gave animation to the 
scene, and produced some excitement; but in 
other respects all seemed quiet, both in the allied 
canip and within the enemy’s lines, .The scene 
was widely different as soon as midnight passed. 
Then it was that Marlborough, who had solemnly 
received the sacrament from the hands of his 
chaplain, issued orders for the troops to muster, 
and in two hours afterwards the baggage being 
sent back to Reitlingen, the tents were left stand- 
ing, and the allied army began its march. 

The combined corps of Marlborough and Eu- 
gene, which was estimated as not exceeding 
52,900 men, with fifty-two pieces of cannon, mov- 
ed from their ground, and passed the Kessel in 
eight columns of attack. On the right were two 
divisions of infantry, supported by their guns, and 
followed by a like distribution of cavalry, which, 
amounting in all to eighteen battalions and seven- 
ty-four squadrons, acted under the orders of 
prince Eugene. To them the task was allotted 
of driving the enemy from Lutzingen, either by 
penetrating through the woods, or by direct as- 
sault ; while at the same time they were instruct- 
ed to threaten Overglauh, and occupy the atten- 





tion of the corps drawn up between that post and 
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the extreme left. In the mean time, Marl- 
borough, at the head of forty-eight battalions and 
eighty-six squadrons, prepared to move likewise 
in four columns, against the centre to the right ; 
while the piquets, instead of joining their respec- 
tive corps as they advanced, were instructed to 
compose a ‘separate column, and after covering 
the march of the artillery along the great road, to 
storm the village of Blenheim. Such were the ar- 
rangements made over-night, in accordance with 
which the army broke up, as has just been de- 
scribed ; Marlborough’s. corps being directed to 
form on the great road between Weilheim and 
Kremheim ; while that of Eugene, passing along 
the skirts of the hills in rear of Wolperstetten, 
Berghausen, and Schwenenbach, prolonged the 
line to the extremity of the valley as far as Eich- 
berg, 

From the postscript of a letter written by marshal 
Tallard on the morning of this memorable day, 
it is evident that no occurrence could have been 
less anticipated in the Gallo-Bavarian camp than 
an attack. Though the drums of the allies were 
distinctly heard beating the générale at 2 o'clock 
A. M., the idea of a grand movement seems not 
for one moment to have been entertained ; indeed, 
the impression was, that Marlborough would re- 
tire upon Nordlingen, at the manifest hazard of 
losing all that he had risked so much to attain. 
No patrols therefore were sent out, nor was any 
other precautionary measure adopted ; nay, the 
very cavalry were permitted to go forth at their 
usual hour, unharnessed and unarmed, to forage. 
‘Whence the notion of the retreat to Nordlingen 
arose, we are left at liberty to draw our own con- 
clusions: we know only that some deserters 
passed over to the enemy’s outposts on the even- 
ing of the 12th, with intelligence to that effect. It 
has been concluded from this, either that these 
men were themselves purposely misled, or that 
they purposely misled the enemy. But however 
this may be, it is very certain that both Tallard 
and the elector were completely deceived ; and as 
the morning chanced to be unusually hazy, the 
allies were already close upon their patrols ere so 
much as a suspicion began to be entertained that 
a great battle was at hand. 

It was about seven o’clock in the forenoon 
when the fog dispersed, and the heads of Eugene’s 
columns became visible as they moved along 
the base of the heights in rear of Berghausen. 
The French and Bavarians stood promptly to 
their arms ; signal guns were fired to recall the 
foragers ; and marshals Tallard and Marsin, with 
the elector and the rest of the chiefs, mounting in 
all haste, galloped from station to station, and ex- 
erted themselves to range the several corps in 
battle array. As they were superior both in num- 
bers and in the natural strength of the ground 
which they held, the chances of success were de- 
cidedly in their favour ; and had sufficient warn- 
ing been given, it is far from improbable that the 





result of the action might have been different from 
what it was, But seldom has a great army, com. 
manded by experienced leaders, and covered as 
this was by a chain of posts at due distances from 
the main body, been, in effect, more tho 

surprised. No plan of defence appears to haye 
been previously arranged ; every thing was left 
to the impulse of the moment ; and hence mire 
than one vital error was committed, both in the 
distribution and wielding of the troops. 

taking it for granted that the Nebel was impasy 
able from Oberglauh to the mills, the centre of the 
line was made to consist entirely of horse, the in. 
fantry being posted at each flank, with guns 


ranged here and there as a commanding emineneg _ 


seemed to invite. As the assailants drew near, 
however, Tallard saw enough to satisfy him that 
Blenheim would be the main point of attack ; he 
therefore crowded into it not fewer than twenty. 
eight battalions of infantry, besides twelve squa- 
drons of dragoons, some of them dismounted, 
Most of the avenues leading to the village hadak 
ready been palisadoed ; he caused the remainder 
to be blocked up with wagons, carts, casks filled 
with stones and earth, boards, doors, shutters, 
and other encumbrances. A whole brigade lined 
the hedges to the left ; the churchyard was strong- 
ly occupied, and every facility of communication 
from post to post was afforded by bridges thrown 
hastily over the Meulweyer. This done, he or.’ 
dered several hamlets, with all the mills, of which 
the allies might, by possibility, avail themselves, 
to be set on fire ; and, placing a division of gen 
darmes @ cheval upon the extreme right, he in- 
structed its leader to charge the English so soon 
as a certain number of the infantry should have 
passed the Nebel. 

While he thus overloaded his right, and expos- 
ed his centre to insult, Tallard scarcely interfered 
at all with the arrangements which the elector and 
marshal Marsin saw fit to make for the support 
of the left. These, extending their cavalry, so as 
to communicate with Tallard’s by the right, oceu- 
pied Oberglauh with piquets of infantry; while 
thirty battalions, among which were the Irish bri- 
gade, formed a line in its rear. Cavalry succeeded 
next, interlaced here and there with infantry, and 
strongly supported by batteries of cannon; while 
on the left of the whole was a brigade of foot, 
partly extended among the underwood and bro- 
ken ground, partly in close columns, and ready 
to move where most needed. There was a second 
line in rear of the first, near the ground on which 
the tents stood ; but its order waza little if at all 
different from that assumed by the front line. 

The allied columns having reached their points 
of formation, began immediately to deploy, under 
a heavy fire from the enemy’s cannon, to which 
ther own, as occasion served, made answer. 
While this was going on, Marlborough with an 
eagle’s eye surveyed and noted the defects in the 
enemy’s arrangements. He saw that Blenheim 
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and Oberglauh were both strong in themselves, 
but that they were too far removed either to sup- 
port one another, or to sweep the intervening 
space with a destructive flanking fire. He ob- 
gerved that the Nebel was left almost entirely 
unguarded throughout this interval ; for thé ca- 
valry were drawn up along the brow of the heights 
heyond, and scarce a gun could be brought to 
bear upon the bed of the stream itself. He was 
at‘no loss, under such circumstances, as to the 
course which it behoved him to adopt. The mass 
of his cavalry was so disposed as to pass the rivu- 
Jet here, closely followed, however, and supported 
by a strong corps of infantry ; whilst, at the same 
moment, a furious assault upon Blenheim would 
prevent any succour from being sent to the point 
thteatened. Nothing, however, could be done tili 
£ugene’s fire should be heard on the right; and 
hence, after forming his lines, and causing an 
adequate supply of fascines to be prepared, he 
gave orders that the chaplains of the several bat- 
talions should perform divine service at the heads 
of their respective corps. 

Noon had passed, when an aide-de-camp ar- 
rived from prince Eugene, with information that 
he was ready to begin the attack. Marlborough 
chanced at the moment to be seated on the ground, 
eating with his personal staff and several generals 
of division a hasty meal. He sprang with the 
utmost alacrity into his saddle, and in a tone of 
voice which conveyed to all that heard him an 
assurance of victory, exclaimed, “ Now, gentle- 
men, to your posts!” In five minutes from the 
utterance of that sentence the whole line was in 
motion, and in less than half an hour the battle 
raged with incredible fury from one end of the field 
to the other. 

The village of Blenheim, threatened on three 
different sides by lord Cutts’s division and the bri- 
gade of general Rowe, set every effort of its dar- 
ing assailants at defiance. Secure behind their 
barricades and entrenchments, the garrison poured 
in a fire so murderous, that no courage could bear 
up against it; and the storming party, after reach- 
ing the very palisades, were driven back with the 
loss of almost all the superior officers and two 
thirds of the men. The French gendarmes, see- 
ing this, rushed from their station on the right, 
and would have utterly destroyed the remnant, 
had not general Lumley despatched five squa- 
drons. to their support. These charged, broke, 
and dispersed the gendarmes, only to be them- 
selves overthrown by superior numbers. But by 
this time a brigade of Hessian infantry had form- 
ed. They gave their fire with steadiness, and 
such terrible effect, that the enemy recoiled be- 
neath it; and in the hurry of the flight, left behind 
them a number of prisoners, besides the colours 
of the corps which had led and suffered so much 
in the assault. 

While this was going on, and squadron after 


squadron threatened Blenheim on the left, Marl- 





borough ordered general Churchill witly hig divi- 
sion of infantry to pass the Nebel at Unterglauh; 
a village which, as it lay in front of the line of 
their position, the enemy had, with others, set on 
fire. The general easily possessed -himself of a 
stone bridge, by which he traversed the rivulet, 
and marehing between two rows of still burning 
cottages, began to form on the opposite bank. 
Simultaneous withthis movement was thead7ance 
of the main body of the cavalry, who, casting fas- 
cines and boards into the stream, rendered the 
bottom comparatively hard, ana struggled through, 
though not without extreme difficulty, exposed all 
the while to an,enfilading fire from the guns above 
Blenheim. ‘They were as yet unformed, when 
the enemy’s horse rushed down the steep, charg- 
ed, broke, and drove them to the brink of the 
stream. Certain destruction must have overtaken 
them there, had not the infantry, by this time in 
good order, wheeled to the left, and checked the 
assailants by a fire of musketry, as close as it was 
well directed. By this means the fugitives were 
enabled to draw together, while a reserve of ca- 
valry, passing the stream, rode furiously upon the 
French as they retired, and completed their over- 
throw. Repeated charges now took place, in 
which sometimes one party, sometimes the other, 
were successful; while the artillery on both sides 
kept up a murderous fire, and the carnage was 
dreadful. 

Hitherto the sound of firing had not been heard 
beyond the distance of half a mile from Blenheim : 
the rapid and judicious advance of the allies upon 
Oberglauh and the heights near, occasioned a 
fearful extension of the tumult. Every inch of 
ground was, however, disputed with inconceivable 
obstinacy. A corps of eleven battalions, led on 
by the prince of Holstein-Beck, beginning to pass 
the stream above Oberglauh, was charged and 
very roughly handled by the Irish brigade. Its 
absolute dissolution, indeed, would have taken 
place, had not Marlborough led up a fresh divi- 
sion to its support, at the same time that, by a 
happy movement of the imperial cavalry, he over- 
threw Marsin’s horse, and took his infantry in 
flank. But the success of this manceuvre was 
decisive. ‘Throughout the entire centre the rear 
was now forced; Oberglauh and Blenheim were 
both, toa certain degree, invested, and the . 7 
wing of the allied army was enabled to fort 
perfect order, upon the communications of the 
enemy. 

Prince Eugene, all this while, was warmly but 
not very successfully engaged with the Bavarians, 
who held the left of the enemy’s position. After 
suffering severely from their cannon, he caused a 
battery to be stormed by his Prussians and Danes ; 
who carried it in gallant style, only to be driven 
out again, with great slaughter, by a charge of 
‘cavalry. To cover their retreat, and give them 
time to rally, Eugene Jed his cavalry forward, who 
gained at first some advantage ; 7 falling unex- 
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’ pectedly within the range of a heavy and enfilad- 


/ ing fire, they in their turn gave. way and fled. It 


was to no purpose that the prince exerted himself, 
riding from rank to rank, and entreating the men 
to halt ; a panic had fallen upon them, and they 
never drew rein till they had repassed the Nebel, 
and relinquished all the ground which in the ear- 
lier part of the day they had gained. Fortunate- 
ly, however, Marlborough’s right was by this time 
so far advanced, as to command the village of 
Oberglauh, and to threaten the elector’s left. The 
position of that corps enabling Eugene to rally at 
leisure, he once more led his people to the assault, 
and was once more disappointed and mortified 
to find his cavalry, in which he mainly trasted, 
give way, and quit the field. In a transport of 
rage and shame, he placed himself at the head of 
the infantry: these followed him with a gallantry 
and resolution worthy of their chief; and, after a 
sanguinary struggle, succeeded in driving the 
enemy through the wood and across the ravine 
beyond Lutzingen. 

It was now five o’clock in the afternoon; the 
Nebel was every where crossed ; and the left 
wing under Marlborough had formed anew, with 
the cavalry in front, and the infantry supporting, 
In this order they advanced, masking Blenheim 
and Oberglauh; while Tallard endeavoured to 
oppose them, by interlacing his infantry and ca- 
valry in one extended line. ‘This disposition was 
instantly perceived, and promptly met; three 
battalions of Hessian foot moving into the inter- 
vals between the squadrons ; and the whole, un- 
der cover of a heavy cannonade, pressed forward, 
A tremendous collision ensued, in whichthe allies 
recoiled at first a space of sixty feet; but recover- 
ing their courage, and admirably sustained by 
their reserves, they in the end bore all before 
them. Tallard now saw that the fate of the day 
was determined. Fighting no longer for victory, 
but for safety, he rallied his broken squadrons be- 
hind the tents, and despatched urgent messages 
both to the elector and to Marsin for assistance : 
but these officers were themselves too hard pressed 
to be able to comply with his requisition. He 
next strove to secure the retreat of the corps which 
hehad, with an excess of caution, shut up in 
Blenheim. He sent an aide-de-camp to the offi- 

in command, with peremptory orders to with- 

iw; but the aide-de-camp never reached his 
destination. He was swept away with the living 
torrent which now pressed with irresistible fury 
upon his chief; and Blenheim, by the utter rout 
of the corps to its left, became isolated. Allwas 
now confusion and dismay in the French army. 
Without orders, destitute of leaders, the men dis- 
persed and fled; multitudes were cut down, or 
surrendered to the cavalry; while a number 
scarcely less considerable’ perished in the Danube, 
while vainly struggling to pass. 

On the left, likewise, the rout, though less com- 
plete, was — certain, The elector, unable 
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to face his own adversary, and aware of the pro. 
gress which Marlborough was making, drew off 
in all haste, after having set fire both to Ober. 
glauh and Lutzingen, spiked his guns, and de. 
stroyed his ammunition. It was well for him that, 
while filing along the skirt of the wood towards 
Morselingen, his troops were mistaken by Marl. 
borough and his staff for those of Eugene. This, 
and this alone, suspended a charge of cavalry, 
which, had it taken effect, must have utterly de. 
stroyed them; and hence it came about, that he 
was enabled, under cover of the night, tu draw off 
the wreck of his fine army on the road to Dil. 
lingen. 

The battle was won; and there remained in 
the hands of the victors not only the baggage, ar 
tillery, and standards of the vanquished, but man 
thousand prisoners, among whom marshal T 
lard himself was included. Blenheim, however, 
still held out ; and the corps posted there was so 
complete in every respect, as to render the attempt 
to carry it by assault extremely hazardous. Un- 
der these circumstances, Marlborough, after dis, 
posing his means of attack, esteemed it right to 
summon the commandant ; who, after some de- 
mur, and an endeavour to obtain more advanta- 
geous terms, surrendered at discretion. This 
was all that seemed wanting, to render the victo- 
ry of Blenheim one of the most complete of which 
any tradition remains in military history. Up- 
wards of 12,000 of the enemy had fallen on the 
field ; a like number were wounded; and if de- 
sertions and other casualties be estimated as they 
ought, his total loss cannot be computed at less 
than ‘36,000 men. But it is not merely by the 


amount of the killed and missing alone that the . 


consequences of a great overthrow like this are 
to be estimated. There is a moral effect in de- 
feat still more tremendous than the physical ef» 
fect,—a loss of confidence and selfpossession, 
such as canngt by any means be compensat- 
ed. To that, in its fullest force, the Bourbons and 
their adherents became subject ; whilst the allies, 
exulting in the idea of their own superiority, and 
justly proud of their leader, esteemed themselves 
capable of undertaking and carrying through any 
undertaking. Nevertheless, these advantages, 
incalculably important as they were, cost the lives 
of many brave men, whom Marlborough could ill 
spare, The prince of Holstein and brigadier-ge- 
neral Rowe were, indeed, the only officers of rank 
slain; but the killed amounted in all to 4500, and 
the wounded to full 7500 men. 

Darkness had fairly set in, ere the sound of 
firing ceased to be heard ; and the allies were 
compelled to bivouac ‘in the open field, not far 
from Hochstadt. The blaze of their fires stretch- 
ing far and wide in the horizon, infused such terror 
into the garrison, that on the first summons 
Hochstadt opened its gates, and at early dawn on 
the following morning the troops marched through, 
toa position between Wittislingen and Steinheim. 
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In spite of his great anxiety to follow up the 
victory by a rapid pursuit, Marlborough found the 
army 8o completely disorganized by the effects of 
a great battle, that the repose of some days be- 
came absolutely necessary. He made no effort 
to counterwork nature ; but turned the interval 
to aecount, by establishing an hospital for the 
wounded, and by dividing and otherwise dispos- 
ing of the prisoners, to the chief of whom, particu- 
larly to Tallard himself, the most delicate atten- 
tions were paid. This done, the troops again took 
the field, and pushed upon Ulm ; but the elector, 
who had retreated thither with the wreck of his 
army, immediately withdrew, and on the 21st the 
allies were encamped at Sefelingen. Here, again, 
they halted the space of a week, during which the 
margrave repaired to the camp, and here a plan 
of ulterior operations was, after a good deal of de- 
ley, arranged. 

While adjusting their differences, and speculat- 
ing upon future conquests, the allies were amus- 
ed bya negotiation into which the elector, or 
rather the electress, of Bavaria drew them. We 
can scarcely suppress a smile, when we find the 
duke of Marlborough, in his private correspon- 
dencé, claiming credit for an excess of feeling on 
the occasion, and attributing his anxiety as to the 
ultimate issue of the convention, to the amiable 
desire of seeing a family rendered comparatively 
happy. It might be that the gallant chief was 
“very sensible how cruel it is to be separated 
from what we love ;” butit would be drawing too 
much upon the credulity of mankind to imagine 
that any one could for a moment believe that he 
who demanded as the price of the lady’s safety 
the surrender of Ulm and all the fortresses de- 
pendent on it, rated the private happiness either 
of the husband or the wife at an extravagant 
value. ‘Bhe filtt seems to have been, and we are 
not disposed unneceszarily to condemn his policy, 
that Marlborough hoped, by working upon the 
fears of the elector, to obtain possession, without 
the cost of time or blood, of these important places. 
He was disappointed to a certain degree ; for 
Ulm stood a siege. Yet was the end worthy of 
an effort to accomplish it ; nor should we have 
noticed it even thus far, but for the conviction, 
which the whole transaction forces upon us, that 
in all his correspondence, private as well as pub- 
lic, Marlborough may be suspected of writing not 
more for the instruction of individuals, than for 
the attainment of some objects affecting his own 
fortunes or personal character. 

The elector and marshal Marsin having fallen 
back on the road to Friburg, it was suggested by 
Marlborough and ‘Eugene that the war should be 
carried, without delay, into the country beyond the 
Rhine, while Ulm should be masked by a corps 

withdrawn from Ingolstadt, under the orders of 
general Thungen. It was not without much per- 
suasion that prince Louis could be brought to ac- 


eede to this proposition ; for the siege of Ingel- | 





stadt was already far advanced, and he experi 
enced considerable disinclination’to raise it : never- 
theless, when Augsburg sent iri its submission, 
he became at last satisfied thatother places would 
follow the example, and he yielded witha good 
grace to the wishes of his allies. On the 28th of 
August, therefore, the whole army, with the excep- 
tion of Thungen’s division, marched in three dif- 
ferent columns through the circle of Suabia. None 
of these met with the slightest opposition, unless 
indeed a demonstration by the enemy’s cavalry on 
the heights above Philipsburg may be accounted 
such ; and on the 8th of September they were all 
re-united in a strong position near Spire. 

At the urgent entreaty of the margrave it was 
determined to lay siege to Landau, and to com- 
mit the management of the enterprise entirely to 
him. For this purpose the allies moved on the 
9th towards the Queich ; while marshal Villeroi, 
who occupied a fortified camp upon its banks, 
abandoned his entrenchments, and fell back upon 
Langencandel. He broke down the bridges in 
his rear; but their destruction occasioned but a 
temporary delay to, the allies. A few boards 
thrown over the chasm enabled the infantry to 
traverse without accident ; while the cavalry and 
guns passing by the fords, the whole 
their tents on the ground abandoned by the enemy. 
Next morning the troops were again in march, 
and Villeroi again refused a battle, by retreating 
in all haste, first behind the Lauter, and eventually 
to the Motter. This was the less expected, that 
the position of Langencandel happens to be one 
of the most formidable in the north of Germany, 
being covered with thick woods, deep ravines, 
and impervious marshes ; nevertheless it afforded 
ample proof that the effects of the victory at Blen- 
heim were felt in others besides the routed army, 
and it left the allies at liberty to follow up their 
own schemes, without incurring the smallest risk 
of immediate interruption. On the 12th of Sep- 
tember, Landau was accordingly invested by the 
corps @’armée under prince Louis; while Marl- 
borough and Eugene established themselves at 
Cron-Weissemburg, so as to cover the siege. 

While the attack of Landau went on with the 
listlessness and langour which at that period 
characterised all the military operations of the 
Austrians, Marlborough, on whom nature had be- 
stowed a constitution far from robust, was labour- 
ing under a severe indisposition, the consequence 
of fatigue and numerous privations. He had 
been attacked by fever previous to the battle of 
Blenheim, the progress of which seems to have 
been arrested by the necessity of exertion alone, 
But the excitement subsiding, it returned with 
such violence as to occasion serious uneasiness 
among his medical «attendants. Judicious treat- 
ment, however, aided by habits remarkably tem- 
perate, finally overcame the disease ; and after a 
confinement of something less than a fortnight, he 
was once more in a condition to ggpene at the 
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head of the army. But he recovered only to find 
that Landau, of which he had long ago anticipated 
the reduction, still continued to hold out, and that 
the prospect of its submission was almost as re- 
mote as ever. This circumstance was particular- 
ly annoying, inasmuch as it threatened seriously 
to interfere with all the plans which he had form- 
ed, both as to the present and the next campaign. 
Nevertheless, he bore the disappointment with his 
usual temper, and exerted himself to compensate 
as far as possible, by his own activity, for the indo- 
lence or incapacity of his coadjutor. 

Weary of a state of idleness, and unwilling that 
the enemy should be allowed to recover from the 
panic with which recent reverses had affected them, 
Marlborough no sooner found himself capable of 
exertion than he committed the charge of the co- 
vering army to Eugene ; and, at the head ofa light 
corps, amounting to 12,000 men, set out upon a 
secret expedition. [t had all along been his wish 
to push his conquests this season as far as the 
banks of the Mosselle, so as that the next cam- 
paign might open with the invasion of France 
itself; and, as he had calculated on a more speedy 
reduction of Landau than actually occurred, no 
distrust as to the accomplishment of this object had 
hitherto been entertained. Now the case was 
different. Landau still held out ; the enemy were 
drawing detachments both from the Netherlands 
and the Upper Rhine; and there appeared every 
reason to apprehend that a large army would be 
assembled, to dispute with him the occupation of 
the cantonments which he designed to seize. Un- 
der these circumstances, he determined to divide 
the covering force ; to leave the larger portion un- 
der Eugene within the lines at Weissemburg, 
while he himself should endeavour, at the head of 
a light corps, to anticipate the enemy by occupying 
the posts of Treves and T'raerbach. Every pre- 
liminary measure being arranged with the saga- 
¢ity and foresight which eminently belonged to 
him, Marlborough, on the morning of the 14th of 
October, began his daring march. On the 26th, 
he reached St. Wendal, distant about eight leagues 
from Treves, where intelligence of the approach 
of 10,000 fresh troops to cover the place was com- 
municated to him. He had traversed a country 
singularly wild and inhospitable; and both his 
men and cattle were suffering greatly from fatigue ; 
yet he felt that this was not a time to refresh them ; 
and he again set out before daybreak on the 28th. 
By noon on the 29th, Treves was in sight; and 
before sunset the enemy’s garrison had evacuated 
the citadel, and the place was his own. Not a 
moment was lost in pressing 6000 peasants, whom 
he employed to strengthen the old fortifications, 
and throw up new, while he himself marched 
against Traerbach, which was held by a French 
battalion of 600 men. It was promptly invested, re- 
duced, and, like Treves, occupied by a garrison: 
after wkich Marlborough returned, with the loss of 
scarcely a = the campat Cron- Weissemburg. 





The above mentioned event, which occurred on 
the 4th of November, was soon followed by the 
surrender of Landau, and a campaign closed, than 
which none had hitherto been markdd by successes 
more brilliant or unexpected. The prospects of 
the allies, at its commencement, were indeed 
gloomy beyond description. Defeated at all points, 
with his provinces every where open to invasion. 
harassed, too, by a rebellion at home ; and threat. 
ened in his very capital, nothing short of absolute 
submission seemed capable of retaining the em. 
peror on his throne ; while the withdrawal of his 
name from the league must have inevitably led to 
thespeedy separation of the other branch of the con. 
federacy. He was now relieved not only from the 
immediate pressure of his enemies, but from @l 
dread of their return. The power of theelector of Ba. 
varia was annihilated ; his territories were overrun, 
and all his principal towns and fortresses taken; 
while the French, on whom he relied, were driven 
out of Germany, and appalled by the prospect of 
war at their own doors. It was a consummation 8 
little anticipated, that men scarcely knew whether 
to regard it asa reality ora dream ; but, to dohim 
justice, the emperor was not satisfied to exhibit 
his gratitude to his illustrious deliverer in words. 
Once more was the honour of a principality press 
ed upon Marlborough, with the full sanction of his 
own sovereign; but being still unaccompanied 
with the more solid honorarium of a grant of Janda, 
the gift was, as it had already been, declined. 

In describing the professional difficulties which 
Marlborough was called upon to surmount, we 
have drawn but a faint outline of the many crosses 
and embarrassments against which, throughout 
the whole of this memorable campaign, he. was 
called upon to bear up. At home, the violent of 
both parties,—the ultra-tories, as in modern phra- 
seology they would he termed,—and the ultra. 
whigs, equally hated him, and equally exerted their 
utmost efforts to deprive him of the confidence of 
his sovereign and the support of his country. By 
the former, indeed, his march into Germany was 
represented as an act of daring treason, whith 
might justly subject its perpetrator to the penalties 
of impeachment ; nor did the victory of Blenheim 
itself suffice to silence their clamour, though it 
compelled them to give to that clamour a some- 
what novel direction. - Where was the benefit of 
such a triumph? The king of France had, doubt- 
less, lost a single battle; but, grievous as the ca- 
tastrophe might appear in London, it would affect 
his power no more than the removal of a bucket- 
ful of water would affect the navigation of the 
Thames. Such was now the cry among the dia- 
contented, of whom lords Rochester and Notting- 
ham were at the head ; and it must be confessed 
that there were in the ministry itself some who ex- 
hibited but a lukewarm zeal in defending the re- 
putation of their own general. 

While this order of things prevailed at home, 
and the duchess was continually pressing him with 
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entreaties to coalesce with her friends the whigs, 
the state of the war in other quarters drew heavily 
upon the anxiety and care of Marlborough. In 
Portugal, nothing had been done to fulfil the high 
hopes originally excited by that alliance. Schom- 
berg, the commander of the British contingent, 
found, on his arrival at Lisbon, that there were 
neither horses nor accoutrements with which to 
equip an army ; and that the only force enrolled 
consisted of undisciplined peasants, the ordinanzas 
or local militia of the country. To add to-his dis- 
appointment, these levies were commanded by ge- 
neral Das Minas, an officer jealous of his own 
dignity, and ignorant of the first principies of his 
art; while Fagel, the Dutch commander, showed 
every disposition to sacrifice the public good rather 
than control his own irritable and capricious tem- 
per. The consequence was, that Spain, so far 
from suffering an invasion, sent 50,000 men un- 
der the duke of Berwick across the frontier, which 
overran the open country, reduced many fortresses, 
and made themselves masters of Castel-Branco 
on the Tagus, ‘On Marlborough was imposed 
the arduous task of soothing the pride of the Por- 
tuguese, of allaying the quarrels between them and 
their allies, and of infusing something like vigour 
into their councils. With this view he caused 
Schomberg to be recalled, and obtained the appoint- 
ment of lord Galway as his successor. Yet even 
thie step, though it sufficed to appease internal 
dissensions, failed in restoring matters to a healthy 
condition.* The enemy were, indeed, compelled 
toevacuate Portugal, but no such diversion was 
created on the side of Spain as to occasion the 
withdrawal of a single man from Italy or the Low 
Countries. 

Meanwhile the duke of Savoy, after witnessing 
the reduction of Vercelli and Ivrea, had fallen 
back with his little army behind the Crescentino, 
whence he exerted himself to throw supplies of 

isions and men into Verrua, now closely in- 
vested. Faithful to his engagements, however, 
be made no attempt to avert the anger of Louis : 
he applied, on the contrary, for succour with great 
earnestness, both to Marlborough and Leopold ; 
and though they equally professed to take the 
liveliest interest in his fate, the means of averting 
itwere left to be suggested or arranged by the 
British general alone. Nor could a more difficult 
office be imposed upon any man, circumstanced 
as Marlborough then was, The auxiliary troops 
inthe pay of the maritime powers could not be 
drafted for a winter campaign in Italy, because 
it was expressly stipulated that they should not 
sérve out of Germany ; it was equally impractic- 
able to take a detachment from the army in the 
Netherlands; even money failed to elicit farther 


* It was during this wretched campaign that Gibral- 
tar, now so justly valued, fell by accident into the hands 
of the English, y whom it had wellnigh been aban- 
doned again, as an useless encumbrance, and a heavy 
drain upon the fleet and army, 
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aid from the petty princes in Germany; whilst 
the emperor, exhausted by the efforts which he 
had been called upon to make at home, possesred 
neither troops nor stores disposable for distant 
expeditions, Under these circumstances, Marl- 
borough turned his eyes anxiously, and not with- 
out distrust, to the king of Prussia; and, well 
aware that every attempt to negotiate by letter 
would be treated with coldness, he determined, 
as soon as the troops should be disposed in win- 
ter quarters, to undertake a journey in person to 
Berlin. 

On the 15th of November, when the ground 
was covered with snow, and a severe frost render- 
ed travelling not less unpleasant than dangerous, 
Marlborough began his journey. He reached 
Berlin on the 22d, and immediately demanded 
and obtained an audience; but though graciously 
received, and treated with the utmost personal 
kindness, he found it no easy matter to ac- 
complish theend which alone he had in view. 
Prussia was jealous of the movements of the king 
of Sweden, against whom Poland had applied 
for support ; and the apprehension lest his own 
states might be invaded, rendered the king ex- 
ceedingly averse to lend any portion of his army 
for a campaign in Italy. Nevertheless, by dint of 
urgent remonstrances, coupled with a pledge that 
England would guarantee Prussia against attack, 
Marlborough succeeded in bearing down the scru- 
ples of the ministers ; and 8000 men were order- 
ed to march to the assistance of the gallant but 
over-matched Victor Amadeus, 

Having effected this important object, and per- 
suaded the emperor to assign a residence to the 
electress of Bavaria, with a suitable revenue, in 
Munich, Marlborough prepared to revisit England, 
where his presence was urgently solicited by 
Godolphin and the leaders of his own party. He 
took, however, the precaution, first of all, to revisit 
Hanover, where he remained only so long as 
seemed necessary for assuring himself of the good- 
will of the elector ; after which he hastened to the 
Hague, and on the 11th of December embarked. 
On the 14th he landed, bringing in his train 
marshal Tallard and other prisoners of distinction, 
together with the standards, cannon, and trophies 
of various kinds acquired in the recent contest : 
and his reception, both by the queen and the peo- 
ple, was altogether such as his eminent services 
entitled him to expect. Jt is true, that even new 

the spirit of party ran high, and that Rochester, 
with his friends, would have slighted his merits, 
by coupling them in the same address which 
spoke in laudatory terms of the services of sir 
George Rooke ; but the voice of the nation was 

inst them. Whatever some men’s opinions 
might be as to the rectitude of Marlborough’s po- 
litical conduct, his behaviour in the field demand. 
ed unqualified approbation ;—and approbation 
the most unqualified was bestowed upon it by all 
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voting him their thanks, the houses of parliament 
petitioned her majesty that she would be pleased 
to bestow some suitable recompense upon her 
general; and the manors of. Woodstock and 
Wootton were in consequerice granted to’ him 
and his heirs for ever. On the part of the city of 
London, again, a grand civic entertainment testi- 
fied the sense which was there entertained of his 
extraordinary services; while processions, illumi- 
nations, public. thankegivings, and other shows, 
at once gratified the pride of ‘the general, and 
amused the people. Finally, orders, were issued 
thata palace should be built at the public éx- 

, on the estate recently assigned’to ‘Marl- 

gh; and the mansion being in due time 
completed under the care of sir John Vanbrugh, 
it received the appellation which it still retains, 
viz. the castle of Blenheim. 

It would lead us into. discussions foreign from 
thé design of this memoir, .were we to give any 
account of the great political. contests in which, 
during the winter of 1704—5, Marlborough. was 
engaged. Let it suffice to state, that while the 
timidity of Godolphin and the petulance of Har- 
ley rendered his own party weak and divided, the 
whigs, steadily uniting under their leaders, the 
junta *, gained ground from day to day; til} in 
the end they forced themselves into power, in de- 
fiance of the well-known hostility of the duke, and 
the strong and undisguised personal antipathies 
ofthe queen. A variety of changes were gradu- 
ally effected in the persons of those holding minor 
offices, both at home and abroad. In the war 
department, sir George Rooke, being superseded, 
was succeeded by sir Cloudesley Shovel, a violent 
whig, but popular officer ; and sir John Leake 
and sir George Byng, steady supporters of the 
éause, were likewise’ promoted to commands. 
Several whigs were, at the same time, introduc- 
ed into subordinate places in the government, 
among whom may be enumerated Mr. Walpole, 
afterwards so celebrated. But the greatest tri- 
uaiph of all was the removal of Buckingham, to 
which, though Marlborough had for some time 
sanctioned it, the queen could not till now be 
brought to consent ; while a promise was extort- 
ed from the minister that sir Nathan Wright, 
the lord-keeper, should be dismissed, and the 
great seal transferred to Mr, Cowper. To all 
thesé arrangements Marlborough gave his assent, 
without striving. to conceal the chagtin which ac- 
companied it ; but he long and steadily refused 
to admit lord Sunderland to any office of trust or 
responsibility : yet even in this instance stern ne- 
cessity at length ‘prevailed. Violent as Sunder- 
land was, and diametrically opposed on most 
points to the views. of his father-in-law, Marlbo- 
rough was in the end compelled to receive him ; 
because to his party, and to his alone, could he 


* These were the earls Somers, Wharton, Halifax, 
Orford, and Sunderland. 
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now look for efficient support in carrying on the 
war, in the issues of which he believed the liberties 
of Europe to be involved. by 

The immediate effect of these concessions was 
to obtain a ready grant of supplies, and to afford 
the means of maturing, with unusual promptitide, 
the preparations necessary for another campaign, 
Of that campaign the plan had already been er. 
rangéd by Marlborough, Eugene, and “ prinies 
Louis. And on the 31st of March the former'sst 
sail from Harwich, for the purpose of carrying it 
into execution. His voyage was tedious, andin 
some degree hazardous ; for the wind blew sharp. 
ly against him, and he suffered so severely from 
seaBickness as to be unfit, for a day or two after 
landing, to attend to business, Yet were thes 
but the commencement of a series of crosses and 
disappointments which had wellnigh overcome 
even his. patience. It had been agreed that 90,000 
men should assemble. between the: Moselle and 
the Saar on the first approach of spring; that, es- 
tablishing their magazines at’Treves and Traet 
bach, this’ mighty force should penetrate by a 
double route into Lorrain, the sovereign of which 
duehy was, according to Marlborough’s favourite 
éxpression, “ heart and soul with the allies ;” that 
one column should march under the English ge 
neral along the course of the Moselle, the other 
under the margrave of Baden by way of the Saar’ 
and that Saar-Louis should be invested ere“ the 
French had time to take the field. All this was 
very admirable m theory; yet Marlborough was 
again doomed to feel, that, though liberal of their 
professions and promises, his allies were’not mote 
exact than they had formerly been in fulfilling 
them. After combating with extraordinary tem- 
per, and finally overcoming, the constitutional 
timidity of ‘the Dutch, he hurried forward by way 
of Maestricht, to the cantonments of his own army, 
where he found matters in a condition as cheerless 
as it is possible to conceive. 

Though the first days of May were passed 
when he reached the lines, Marlborough ‘had thi 
mortification to discover that not only had'no pré 
parations been made for active operations, but 
that the most common measures of precaution ard 
defence were neglected. Instead of 90,000 meh, 
something less than 30,000 were alone disposa: 
ble; and even for these, horses; cars, and. other 
munitions .of war were shamefully wanting, 
Treves‘ and Traerbach, so far from being stored 
with necessaries, lay in a state next to unprorid- 
ed; and the desertion to the enemy of the officer 
on whom the care of supplying them had been 
imposed, left no room to doubt as to the cause. 
Nor was this all. The margrave, whose daty it 
was to remedy these evils by personal exertions, 
exhibited astrong disposition to thwart the man 
whom he chose to regard more asa rival than a 
coadjutor, There were’ no Austrian troops ir 
readiness, ‘The petty German princes were indit- 
ferent to further success, and the margrave him- 
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self became indisposed and unable to meet the 
British general in a conference. Itis evident, 
from the tone of Marlborough’s correspondence 
at this juncture, that his enthusiasm, great as it 
was, had wellnigh given way. Yet he mastered 
his temper ; and seeing that the gigantic means 
of which he had been assured were not forthcom- 
ing, he made ready to turn to the best possible 
account the resources within his reach. 

It so happened that at this crisis the emperor 
Leopold sickened and died ; and Joseph, the gal- 
lant and high-spirited king of the Romans, mount- 
ing the throne, hopes were entertained that a new 
and better system of acting would be adopted. 
Under this impression, Marlborough lost no time 
in aequainting the new sovereign of his situation ; 
and within a brief space peremptory orders were 
issued that all the princes subject to the Austri- 
an crown should give their ready assistance in 
forwarding the views of the English general. But 
though the conference which he had so long so- 
licited in vain was at last granted by the mar- 
grave,—though fresh promises were made, and 
fresh protestations offered, Marlborough soon saw 
that the accomplishment of the former, as it de- 
pended entirely on the sincerity of the latter, was 
as remote as ever. In a word, he was deceived 
and disappointed on all hands. The mighty pro- 
jects which he had contemplated, requiring re- 
sources both of men and material which he found 
himself unable to command, were of necessity 
abandoned, and he prepared to enter upon the 
campaign with a painful consciousness that its re- 
sults would disappoint his friends and gratify his 
enemies. 

In the meanwhile, the French monarch, instead 
of yielding to the blow which had overtaken him 
at Blenheim, exerted all his energies to remedy 
that disaster. During the close of the preceding 
year no measures either of conciliation or vigour 
had been neglected, to restore order in the Ceven- 
nes, and to suppress commotions which at once 
threatened to spread into the heart of the king- 
dom, and afforded a favourable opening to the ag- 
gression of its foreign enemies. The agent em- 
ployed on this occasion was marshal Villars, 
whose proceedings were at once so prompt and so 
judicious, that all communication between the in- 
surgents and the English ceased ; and the leaders 
of the former, being left to themselves, were fain 

to accept pardon, or to seek an asylum in foreign 
countries. A prodigious advantage was thus gain- 
ed by Louis, whom it left free to redouble his ef- 
forts against the allies, and to send armies into 
the field more numerous and better appointed 
than had yet been brought into play in any quar- 
ter of the theatre of war. In the Low Coun- 
tries, the elector of Bavaria, assisted by Villeroi, 
took the field at the head of 75,000 men, with 
whom he stood ready to act on the offensive so 
soon as Marlborough should approach the Mo- 


over, was intersected, in case of a reverse, with 
lines and entrenchments ; while marshal Marsin, 
covering the Upper Rhine with 30,000 men, had 
it in his power to carry assistance wherever it 
should be most needed. Nor was the French 
monarch an inattentive observer of the prepara- 
tions which had been so imperfectly carried on by 
the formation of magazines at Treves. Justly 
calculating that from this quarter the allies would 
make their chief effort, he instructed Villars, as 
soon as the Cevennes should be tranquillised, to 
move thither; and the delay to which Marl- 
borough was exposed coming to the aid of this 
arrangement, it was effected without difficufty or 
danger. Long before the English were in a con- 
dition to break up from winter-quarters, Villars 
had arrived at the scene of action, and after skir- 
mishing with the corps cantoned near Treves, col- 
lected his army in a strong position admirably 
adapted for covering the broken country between 
the Moselle and the Saar. 
While these things were going on, Marlbo- 
rough, after visiting the Dutch general Overkirk 
at Maestricht, and inspecting the fortified camp 
of Stolhoffen, gave orders that his own troops 
should concentrate upon Treves; a post which 
was reached by the most remote of his detach- 
ments on the Ist of June. On. the 3d, the Eng- 
lish and Dutch crossed the Moselle at Igel, and 
forming a junction with the allies, the whole pass- 
ed the Saar in two columns at Consaarbruch. 
There was an exceedingly difficult country in 
their front, the defiles of Tavernen and Onsdorf, 
defensible by a resolute band against any superi- 
ority of numbers ; yet Marlborough, putting him- 
self at the head of the right column, pushed for- 
ward with so much rapidity, that he traversed it 
ere the enemy could determine on the proper mode 
of resisting the attempt. No halt was made on 
the open ground into which the column now de- 
bouched. ‘They pressed forward, in spite of an 
equipment disgracefully deficient, with a steadi- 
ness and decision which struck terror into the 
mind of Villars; and the consequence was, that, 
without firing a shot, they made themselves mas- 
ters of one of the strongest positions in this part 
of Germany. Still, the great object which Marl- 
borough had hoped to attain was placed abso- 
lutely beyond his reach. Though reinforced here 
by 4000 horse under the duke of Wirtemberg, as 
well as by 7000 palatines in British pay, his num- 
bers fell so far short of those of the enemy as to 
render the issue of a battle, even on favourable 
ground, exceedingly doubtful ; while Villars, as 
if conscious that a mere numerical superiority 
was useless, declined a battle altogether, except 
on ground of his own choosing. The latter 
accordingly retired upon a range of wooden 
heights which extend from Haute Sirk on the 
right to Chartreuse and the Nivelle on the left, 
where with each flank secured, and his front 





selle. The whole country in his rear, more- 
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covered by impassable ravines, he communicat- 
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ed at once with Luxembourg, Thionville, and 
Saar-Louis. 

For nine days the hostile armies faced each 
other; Marlborough still clinging to the hope that 
the margrave would arrive with his corps, and 
determined in that case, provided a supply of 
horses and heavy cannon should come in, tomake 
a dash for the passage of the Nied. Nearly a 
week elapsed, however, ere any certain tidings of 
his coadjutor reached him; and when they did, 
they tended only to excite hopes which were ne- 
ver destined to receive their accomplishment. 
One hour a courier made his appearance with in- 
telligence that prince Louis would reach Birken- 
field on the 13th; an officer was scarcely de- 
spatched to meet him, ere fresh despatches com- 
municated the fact that the margrave was about 
to quit the army altogether, his health requiring 
that he should drink the waters at Schlangenbad. 
In like manner the neighbouring princes, instead 
of horses and other means of transport, sent ex- 
cuses more or less valid, though they one and all 
took care to secure such terms for themselves as 
even to their own unscrupulous eyes appeared 
sufficiently advantageous. Thus was Marlbo- 
rough baffled in all his projects by the very 
men whose interest as well as duty it was to 
forward them ; whilst opportunities were permit- 
ted to pass unimproved, on the return of which 
the most sanguine could scarcely venture to cal- 
culate. 

Marlborough was in this state of bodily inac- 
tivity and mental disquiet, when a messenger 
from general Overkirk arrived with advices which 
produced on his part an immediate change of plan. 
It has been already stated that theelector of Bavaria 
and marshal Villeroi, at the head of 75,000 men, 
threatened the Low Countries. To oppose, or 
rather to watch, their movements, general Over- 
kirk occupied an entrenched camp near Maes- 
tricht, with an army, both from physical and 
moral inferiority, quite incapable of attempting 
any enterprise of moment. The enemy, aware 
of his weakness, advanced boldly upon the 
Meuse ; attacked and carried by assault the for- 
tress of Huy ; and, marching upon Liege, made 
themselves masters of the town, and laid close 
siege to the citadel. ‘The utmost alarm was ex- 
cited by these operations, not only in the lines be- 
fore Maestricht, but through the whole of the 
states. Nothing short of an invasion, to be fol- 
lowed by an absolute. conquest of the northern 
provinces, was anticipated ; and it was more than 
hinted that Holland, in order to avert an immedi- 
ate danger, might, without disgrace, negotiate a 
separate peace. It was under the influence of 
this universal panic that general Overkirk sent to 
inform Marlborough of the predicament in which 
he stood ; while Marlborough, aware that there is 
no reasoning against terror when fairly excited, 
determined to sacrifice his own opinions to the 
necessities — moment. Without communi- 
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cating to any one the nature of his intentions, he 
issued orders that the troops should be under arms 
a little before midnight on the 17th ; and a strong 
corps of cavalry being appointed to watch the ene. 
my, the whole began a silent but rapid march to. 
wards the rear. 

A journey of eighteen miles carried them to 
Consaarbruch, where they halted for a day, in 
order that the designs of the general in chief might 
be fully explained to his subordinates. Here ge. 
neral d’Aubach, the commander of the Palatine 
contingent, was put at the head of eleven batta. 
lions, and as many squadrons, with positive in. 
structions to defend to the last extremity the ma- 
gazines at Treves and Saarbruck ; while the rest 
of the army, under the immediate guidance of 
Marlborough, continued its march in the direction 
of Maestricht. 

Once, and once only, was the progress of the 
troops delayed by a report that Villars had de- 
tached largely to the support of the army before 
Liege. It is not possible to determine what were 
the general’s precise intentions in ordering this 
halt ; whether he desired merely to alarm the ene- 
my into a recall of the detachment, or intended, 
in case the detachment should pursue its route, 
to double back upon Villars, and attack him ; but 
however this may be, its consequence was an im- 
mediate order that the troops sent out from the 
position at Haute Sirk should return. Marlbo- 
rough soon discovered this ; and he lost not a mo- 
ment in using his information aright. He re- 
sumed his march in three separate columns, the 
better to secure celerity of movement, and the 
whole re-united on the 25th not far from Duren, 
Here the acceptable intelligence reached him, 
that the enemy, alarmed by his sudden approach, 
had raised the siege of the citadel, evacuated 
Liege itself, and returned towards Tongres. 
He instantly quitted his own army, and hurried 
forward to Maestricht, where he concerted with 
Overkirk an offensive movement, while yet the 
Gallo-Bavarians should be encumbered in their 
retreat. 

The march of the allies was so well calculated, 
that though they followed routes far apart, they 
came into communication, as had previously been 
arranged, at Haneff; but Villeroi and the elector 
made no pause to receive them. Though supe- 
rior in point of numbers, they beld the name of 
Marlborough in too much respect to hazard a bat- 
tle, except under circumstances which would ab- 
solutely ensure success; and they withdrew as 
he approached, without venturing to show a front, 
till they found shelter within their lines, Marlbo- 
rough was not slow in forming his plan of opera- 
tions. Posting the main body of the army so as 
to keep the enemy in check, he sat down with 
a select division before Huy; and such was 
the vigour with which his approaches were push- 
ed, that on the 11th of July the place opened its 
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The satisfaction which he would have derived 
from this success was more than overborne by the 
reported misconduct of general d’Aubach, to whom 
the important charge of covering the magazines 
on the Nivelle had, as we have related, been en- 
trusted. That officer, instead of maintaining him- 
self tu the last extremity, was no sooner threaten- 
ed by a weak French detachment, than he aban- 
doned all hope, and fled, burning and destroying 
the stores which it had cost so much labour to col- 
lect. It was scarcely possible to account for this 
proceeding on any other grounds than those of 
treason ; yet, though mortified beyond measure, 
as his correspondence proves, Marlborough would 
not even now give up all for lost. It is true that 
the scheme on which he had founded so many 
hopes must of necessity be relinquished. A hard 
task he had found it to bring matters even into an 
imperfect form ; and the idea of again accomplish- 
ing such an end, now that the very nucleus round 
which to gather was swept away, could not for a 
moment be entertained; nevertheless, with the 
energy and decision which belong only to minds 
of the loftiest order, he resolved to shift his ground, 
and to strike a blow where least of all it would be 
expected. In fact, he meditated, seeing that other 
chances had failed, an attack upon the enemy’s 
works; so realizing, if possible, the vision which 
had crossed his mind in former times, and under 
circynstances widely different. 

The position at this time occupied by the com- 
bined armies of the elector and inarshal Villeroi 
was so well covered, both by natural and artifi- 
cial defences, as to be regarded by the most ex- 
perienced generals of the day as impregnable. 
Resting its right upon Marché aux Dames on 
the Meuse, it passed by Gerbise to Wasseige 
on the Mehaigne, from whence it stretched along 
the left bank of the Little Gheet, by Mierdorp and 
Heilisheim to Leuwe. From Leuwe, again, it 
extended, almost in a straight line, to Haelem, a 
village situated at the conflux of the Gheet and 
the Demer, where, bending backwards in an ob- 
tuse angle, it followed the course of the latter 
river to Diest, Sichem, and Areschot. Here the 
Demer was crossed by a bridge, between which 
and the fortified town of Lierre a chain of works 
extended, whilst a continuation of the chain carried 
on the defences to their support on the extreme left, 

the strong and important city of Antwerp. Thus, 
wherever a marsh or stream intervened, the engi- 
neers had ably taken advantage of it, by carrying 
the outline as far as possible along its edge; while 
here and there, forts, redoubts, and other places of 
arms were constructed, upon which the defenders 
might, if lard pressed at any point, fall back. It 
must be confessed, that such a barrier, garrisoned 
‘by not less than 70,000 men, was not to be con- 
templated by an assailant without respect; yet 
the position exhibited one great and striking error, 
which the eagle eye of Marlborough failed not to 
detect. It was too extensive to be manned at all 
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points even by an army of 70,000 men ; and hence 
it lay open to the assault of any one who possess- 
ed sufficient genius to deceive, and suffivient 
promptitude to avail himself of his own combina- 
tions. . 

Having carefully reconnoitred the position, 
Marlborough determined to hazard an attack, 
where, from the numerous obstacles to be sur- 
mounted, both natural and artificial, it was fair to 
calculate that danger would be least apprehended. 
Between the posts of Leuwe and Heilisheim ran 
the Little Gheet, a dull and sluggish stream, 
whose steep banks were hedged in on both sides 
with swamps and morasses. Covered by these 
natural entrenchments stood a breastwork, which, 
in addition to a deep ditch, was strengthened by 
batteries and redoubts ; while in rear of all were 
certain rising grounds, upon which, independently 
of all other defences, a resolute stand might be 
made. It was of this formidable point that the 
British general made choice as a fitting theatre for 
his projected exploit ; and to the accomplishment 
of a design at once so hazardous and so import- 
ant all the resources of his active mind were bent. 

As a step preliminary to all others, it behoved 
him to obtain from the authorities at the Hague, 
permission to act, to a certain extent, independently 
of the advice of the Dutch generals. This, too, 
he must bring about, preserving all the while a 
prudent silence touching the nature of the move- 
ment about to be made; and not ever, perhaps, 
throughout the whole series of operations, was a 
task imposed on him more arduous or more deli- 
cate: nevertheless he accomplished it, almost as 
much to his own surprise, as to the subsequent in- 
dignation of his coadjutors ; after which he opened 
out his plans, in strict confidence, to Overkirk 
alone. No entreaties could, however, prevail 

upon that officer to take any decisive step except 
with the approbation ofa council of war. A coun- 
cil was accordingly called, at the manifest risk of 
having the whole plan either controverted or be- 
trayed ; in which the two generals contrived mat- 
ters so well, that though they still kept their sub- 
ordinates in the dark, touching the main object of 
their meeting, they obtained from them an assur- 
ance of support in any undertaking. 

To give occupation to the minds of his own 
troops during the discussion of these points, Marl- 
borough caused rumours to be circulated that a 
march to the Moselle or the Rhine was in con- 
templation ; and the story obtained the more ready 
acceptance, that the corps lately employed in the 
siege of Huy was not moved to the front. On 
the, 17th of July, Overkirk passed the Mehaigne 
with his corps, and advanced upon Bourdine ; 
while Marlborough, pushing on detachments to 
the very edge of the ditch between Meffle and 
Namur, moved, as if for the purpose of supporting 
him. Villeroi became jealous of his extreme right. 
He drew thither, from other points, a corps of 





4000 men, in expectation of an immediate assault ; 
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and by weakening his centre, brought about the 
very end which his opponent had designed to ef- 
fect. Marlborough was not slow in taking ad- 
vantage of the opening thus afforded. The corps 
hitherto stationed on the Meuse, being promptly 
marched from its cantonments, was formed into 
an advanced guard under able leaders; while 
Marlborough himself, at the head of his own Eng- 
lish and German army, made ready to support it. 
The same night, without any previous notice 
given, the whole began their march ; each trooper 
being directed to carry a truss of hay on the croup 
of his saddle, and all continuing profoundly igno- 
rant as to the nature of the service on which they 
were about to be employed. 

Eight o’clock had barely passed, when the ad- 
vance began to move ; at nine, Marlborough with 
the main body followed ; while Overkirk, repass- 
ing the Mehaigne by a pontoon bridge, fell in, as 
he had been appointed to do, in the line of march. 
There was neither facine nor gabion with any of 
these columns. The very act of preparing such 
implements might, as Marlborough well knew, 
have excited suspicions of the project in contem- 
plation. It was to the trusses of hay alone, borne 
by the cavalry, that the general looked for the 
means of crossing the enemy’s ditch ; nor was he 
deceived either in the applicability of these instru- 
ments, or in the valour and resolution of his men. 
With as little of confusion as usually accompanies 
a night march, the troops performed their journey ; 
and at four in the morning found themselves in 
presence of the enemy. There was a dense fog 
in the air, which contributed something to the ad- 
vantage of the assailants. Under cover of this 
they traversed the morass, cleared the villages of 
Neer-Winden and Neer-Hespen, took possession 
of the bridge of Elixheim, and carried the castle 
of Wange. ‘Then rushing forward in three 
columns, they passed the Little Gheet; and ere 
the enemy were mado fully aware that danger 
threatened, the ditch was crossed, and the line of 
entrenchments penetrated. 

So far, things had succeeded beyond Marlbo- 
rough’s most sanguine expectations; but the 
alarm now spread, and while the rear of the as- 
sailants were yet struggling through the obstacles 
opposed to them, a strong corps was observed to 
form on the high grounds above Oostmal. A heavy 
cannonade soon opened upon the Germans and 
English, by which some loss was sustained ; while 
a general movement on the part of the enemy in- 
dicated a design of following up the impression 
thus made, by a more decisive attack. Marlbo- 
rough put himself instantly at the head of the few 
squadrons of horse which had made good their 
passage. With these he charged, broke, and 
drove back the advancing line; and, though 
himself more than once repulsed, he contrived to 
maintain the contest till a sufficient force was en- 
abled to form for his support. By and by the 
Dutch os when the whole pressed forward 
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in overwhelming numbers ; and the enemy, after 
a random fire, retreated in confusion, leaving the 
whole of this section of their lines in the hands of 
the allies. 

While these things were in progress, Villeroi 
and the elector, on whom the retrogression of 
Overkirk had not been lost, suffered an excess of 
anxiety and alarm. Ignorant where the storm 
would burst, though well aware that it was about 
to burst somewhere, they remained that night 
under arms, and arrived next morning at the scene 
of action only in time to perceive that they were 
too late to retrieve the evil consequences of their 
own negligence. The immense chain of fortifica- 
tions, which had cost so much labour and expense 
to throw up, was no longer tenable; they there. 
fore drew off their troops, passed the Dyle in all 
haste, broke down the bridges in their rear, and 
took up a new position under shelter of the river. 

It formed part of the stupendous plan as ar- 
ranged by Marlborough to prevent the execution 
of this retrograde movement. He intended to 
make no pause after penetrating the lines till he 
should gain the strong position of Parc, where, 
throwing himself between Villeroi and the Dyle, 
he might separate one of the enemy’s wings from 
the other; but the Dutch generals, less gratified 
with the result of the day’s operations than offended 
that their sanction had not been previously sought, 
refused to march when ordered. They asderted 
that the men, worn out by the exertions of the last 
twenty-four hours, were incapable of any thing 
further ; and they pitched their tents, in defiance 
of the entreaties and expostulations both of Mar- 
borough and Overkirk. Not all the encomiums 
which poured in upon him from every quar- 
ter whither intelligence of his victory extended, 
served to reconcile the duke to this measure. He 
complained of it at the moment, as threatening to 
frustrate the entire object of his devices ; and the 
result proved, that, in the estimate which he then 
formed of its tendency, he was not actuated by the 
workings of excessive chagrin. 

The fate of empires has not unfrequently de- 
pended upon the judicious or injudicious use of a 
single day. On the present occasion, the loss of 
four and twenty hours may be truly said to have 
cost Marlborough a second victory ; for though he 
reached Parc 8n the evening of the 20th, the ene- 
my were already behind the Dyle; and the imme- 
diate commencement of a course of wet and 
stormy weather rendered them secure from all im- 
mediate molestation. . Villeroi failed not to take 
advantage of (his interval, as well by fortifying the 
weakest points in his new line, as by striving to 
free his troops from the depression which had 
seized them ; and the stubbornness of the Dutch 
generals, if no worse principle may be laid to their 
charge, effectually seconded all his efforts. When 
the rains at length subsided, and Marlborough 
proposed to force the passage of the lines, these 
gentlemen stoutly objected to the measure. Being 
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overborne by the arguments of their nominal chief, 
they at last consented, provided no risk should be 
run in the attempt; they even went so far an to 
move their troops in the direction of the points 
where the passage was proposed to be made; 
but when the day of action arrived, they positively 
refused to engage. According to the arrange- 
ments previously laid down, the duke of Wirtem- 
berg was to construct a bridge at Corbeck, while 

eral Heukelom, traversing the river at Neer- 
Ische, should carry the village by assault; and 
they were both to be supported by the Dutch and 
English, as these could be respectively brought to 
bear. Marlborough has left it upon record, not 
only that the Dutch failed to execute their part of 
the agreement, but that they betrayed the whole 
plan to the enemy. Be this, however, as it may, 
we know from the best authority that all the ma- 
neuvres of the English general failed to draw the 
attention of Villeroi from his left. On the morn- 
ing of the attack, likewise, though at first all went 
on as could be desired ; though the duke of Wir- 
temberg, throwing a bridge over the stream at Cor- 
beck, established himself, with 500 grenadiers, on 
the opposite bank; though general Heukelom 
was in possession of Neer-Ische with an entire 
brigade, and his artillery, superior to that of the 
enemy, kept their columns at bay, the Dutch de- 
termined that neither attack should be supported. 
It was to no purpose that Marlborough, whose 
troops lay farthest from the scene of action, hur- 
ried forward to ascertain the causes of delay. He 
was held in earnest conversation by Slangenberg, 
the most inveterate ‘of his personal enemies; 
while the rest sent instructions to the officers in 
command of the detached corps that they should 
fall back. These orders, however unlooked-for 
and distasteful, were obeyed ; and the allied forces 
returned to their camp, having sustained the dis- 
grace of a repulse, and with the loss of scarcely 
100 men in killed and wounded. 

The mortification produced by such an unlook- 
ed-for issue to plans arranged with so much care, 
can scarcely be said to have received any increase 
from the malignity with which the blame of fail- 
ure was cast upon the commander-in-chief, 
Taught by natare to hold his passions under con- 
trol, Marlborough paid to these calumnies very 
little heed. Nay, he permitted them to run their 
course, rather than incur the hazard, by any pub- 
lic contradiction, of wounding the feelings of the 
states, or thoroughly alienating those of their ge- 
nerals, But the annoyances to which he was in 
the sequel made subject, proved too heavy for en- 
durance. After consenting to hazard a second at- 

empt at the points lately attempted, the Dutch 
again violated their stipulations, and proposed in 
their turn that the enemy’s left should be assailed, 
a section by far the most defensible in their line. 
Marlborough, though he could not refuse to take 
this proposal into consideration, foresaw that it 
would lead to nothing. He accordingly deter- 





mined upon a total change of system, and he des- 
patched his trustworthy adjutant-general, baron 
Hompesch, to the assembly at the Hague, for the 
purpose of obtaining the sanction of the states in 
its adoption. 

To do them justice, the states-general seem not 
to have been ignorant of the motives by which 
their own officers were guided throughout the late 
operations. They received, therefore, in good part, 
the complaints of Hompeschgbut all his arguments 
failed to extract from them an order which should 
empower Marlborough to act for the future inde- 
pendently of the approval of the field-deputies. 
The latter gentlemen were indeed instructed ne- 
ver, except in the most urgent cases, to summon a 
council of war; yet were they fully authorised to 
check any movement, no matter how critical or 
important, till they should themselves be convinced 
of its expediency. Now, as Marlborough justly 
stated in his private correspondence, no benefit 
was secured to him by these instructions. The 
field-deputies, being civilians, and ignorant of the 
business of a campaign, coyld form no judgment, 
even in the most trivial case, except by consulting 
such as possessed more information than them- 
selves: and as they would naturally turn for ad- 
vice to their own countrymen alone, all real pow- 
er would still remain in the hands which had hi- 
therto so anworthily used it. Still, Marlborough 
was not of a temper to give way under any diffi- 
culties. In the sanguine hope that he might again 
“cheat them into victory,” he gave orders that the 
tents should be struck ; and on the 14th of Au- 
gust began his march, in three columns, towards 
the sources of the Dyle. 

The object of this movement was to turn the 
flank of that position, his efforts to carry which, by 
an attack in front, had hitherto failed. It led him 
away, indeed, from all his depots and magazines ; 
but as he had taken care to provide bread enough 
for six days’ coasumption, he anticipated from that 
circumstance no evil. Nor had he miscalculated 
the time required for the full accomplishment of 
his object; for the 16th found the whole army 
united at Genappe, and on the 17th head-quarters 
were established at Fischermont in the vicinity of 
the forest of Soignies. Meanwhile the enemy, 
who remained not long in ignorance of Marlbo- 
rough’s designs, made haste to change their order. 
They established themselves behind the Ische, so 
as that their front should be protected by the 
stream ; threw their left towards the Dyle, and 
leaned their right and rear for support upon the 
forest : thus hoping tocover Brussels, for the safety 
of which they were jealous ; at the same time that 
they lost not their own hold upon the Dyle. 

After a trifling skirmish at Waterloo, since so 
famous in military story, and some delay in bring- 
ing up the artillery, occasioned by the perverse- 
ness of Slangenberg, the allies began to penetrate 
the forest; which, not less to their surprise than 
satisfaction, they found everywhere pervious to 
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infantry, with here and there a good road for the | 


transport of guns and carriages. At an early 
hour in the evening of the 18th, two columps de- 
bouched into the plain between the Ische and the 
Lane; a third, under general Churchill, defiled to 
the left, and following a causeway that led to- 
wards the convent of Groenendale, found a divi- 
sion of the enemy entrenched behind an abatis, 
and halted for further orders. In the mean time 
Marlborough, accouspanied by his principal staff 
officers, closely exathined the enemy’s disposi- 
tions. He saw that the ground in front of Over- 
Ische afforded peculiar advantages to an assailing 
force, and that Holberg, though the main key of 
the position, was but slenderly provided with 
troops. His arrangements were made in a mo- 
ment. As fast as the infantry came up, they 
were formed in columns of attack, one threaten- 
ing the former, another the latter of these points ; 
while the cavalry, partly to draw attention else- 
where, partly for the purpose of seizing such op- 
portunities as might offer, was moved en masse 
towards Neer-Ische. But, at the moment when 
all things were ready, when the guns, so long de- 


layed, had arrived, and the troops waited only* 


for the signal, the Dutch deputies, according to 
their usual custom, interfered. It was to no pur- 
pose that Marlborough assured them of victory, 
explaining that the whole of the enemy’s allign- 
ment had been examined ; they could not consent 
to risk a great action till after their own generals 
had been consulted. The consequences may be 
anticipated. After wasting many hours in fruit- 
less debate, after refusing to be guided by the 
opinion even of Overkirk, and absolutely scouting 
that of Marlborough, certain individuals were des- 
patched from their own body to reconnoitre, who 
delayed to send in any report till darkness had 
closed around them. Upon this the troops, who 
had remained all day under arms, were ordered 
to encamp ; and the principal officers, in no very 
agreeable mood, returned to their respective quar- 
ters. 

It had been asserted during this memorable 
conference, by those envious of the duke’s re- 
nown, that the points of attack selected by the 
British general were absolutely impregnable: the 
officers employed in making the reconnoissance 
just alluded to, adopted a similar opinion. Their 
report being handed to Marlborough, he exclaim- 
ed in bitterness of heart, “I am, at this moment, 
ten years older than I was four days ago.” Nor 
were the determinations of the morrow different ; 
for even Overkirk seems at last to have surren- 
dered his own judgment to that of his intemperate 
rival, Slangenberg. Nothing therefore remained, 
except to abandon at once a project which had re- 
ceived all but its accomplishment, and to with- 
draw the troops from a country where the means 
of subsistence were wanting. On the 19th, this 
disastrous step was taken; on the 24th, the allied 
armies were in cantonments between Lower 
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Wavre and Corbais; and the end of the month 
saw them stationed in their old quarters between 
Bossut and Meldert. 

If we except the capture of Leuwe, and the de- 
molition of that portion of the lines in its vicinity, 
nothing farther was affected this season by the al- 
lies. Marlborough, worn out in body and irritat- 


ed in mind, experienced, indeed, few inducements ° 


to embark on fresh enterprises; but he felt that 
the moment had arrived when the interests of the 
common cause, not less than the respect due to 
his own reputation, demanded from him a novel 
style of communication with the governments un- 
der which heacted. Quitting the army, therefore, 
and retiring to Tirlemont, the mineral waters of 
which had been recommended to him, he wrote, 
both to London and the Hague, in strong terms; 
and his complaints were not slow in making a 
decp impression upon those to whom they were 
addressed. On the part of the British cabinet it 
was resolved, that a formal remonstrance should 
be laid before the states-general, and a better me- 
thod of action peremptorily insisted upon ; indeed, 
the nobleman selected to carry the remonstrance to 
the Hague was named, and the day of his depar- 
ture fixed. But the more sober judgment of 
Marlborough saw that, however well intentioned, 
such a measure could lead to no good; he en- 
treated the queen to suspend the execution of her 
design till the effect of his own statements should 
appear: and the result proved that he acted, on 
the present occasion, with his usual foresight and 
temper. The states-general could not deny that 
some of their officers had treated Marlborough 
with shameful disrepect: Slangenbergh, as the 
inost troublesome, was immediately removed from 
his command ; nor could all the interest which he 
possessed procure for him again employment in 
the public service. 

Towards the end of October the campaign came 
formally to a close, by the establishment of the 
troops in winter quarters ; but a measure: which 
brought rest to others, brought no relaxation ei- 
ther of body or mind, to Marlborough. Through- 
out the ‘entire summer, and amid all his own 
vexations, the state of things in other quarters had 
afforded to him constant anxiety ; for, in spite of 
a few successes in Portugal and Spain, the issues 
of the contest were far from advantageous to the 
allies. In Italy, for example, the French arms 
proved eminently victorious ; the emperor, com- 
plaining of poverty, that the neglect of his friends, 
professed himself incapable of further exertion ; 
while the king of Prussia spoke of recalling his 
contingent, on the ground that the subsidies pro- 
mised by the maritime powers were withheld. 
Meanwhile, the court of France opened a secret 
negotiation with the states-general, for the pur- 
pose of drawing Holland into the conclusion of a 
separate peace ; and at home, the struggle be- 
tween the whigs and tories continued with una- 
hated violence. There was not one of these 
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various matters which failed to be brought, in an 
especial manner, under the cognizance of Mar!- 
borough. Eugene wrote to him in a style more 
reproachful than he had ever previously used ; 
count Wratislaw, the emperor’s prime minister, 
made use of terms still more warm; and even 
the king of Prussia adopted a language which left 
but small room to question his desire of freeing 
himself from the trammels of the league. In like 
manner, the war party at the Hague appealed to 
him, as alone capable of preserving their country 
from the disgrace which threatened to overtake 
it; while Harley, Godolphin, St. John, and the 
duchess plied him with constant reports as to the 
ess which his own or their enemies were 
making in public favour. Of these last complaints 
he took as little notice as the circumstances of the 
times would allow : he threw his influence, indéed, 
into the scale of the party which seemed best dis- 
posed to support the line of policy which he had 
himself chosen ; and while he overcame his own 
prejudices against some of the individuals com- 
posing it, he laboured to remove those of his roy- 
al mistress. But of the libels which were coase- 
lessly poured forth against himself he seldom 
deigned to take notice, trusting to his own acts as 
the best vindication of the motives from which 
they sprung. One prosecution, and only one, 
was conducted in his name to a successful issue. 
A Mr. Stephens, a clergyman of the established 
church, was convicted of a gross libel, and, besides 
paying a fine, condemned to the pillory ; but, by 
the duke’s desire, he was, on acknowledging his 
error, excused from the most degrading part of his 
punishment. “I am very glad,” says Marlbo- 
rough on this occasion, when writing to the 
duchess, “ you have prevailed with the queen for 
pardoning Stephens ; I should have been very 
uneasy if the law had not found him guilty, but 
much more uneasy if he had suffered the punish- 
ment on my account.” 

With affairs in this state, it was strongly urged 
upon Marlborough, that nothing short of his per- 
sonal interference at the several courts, could by 
any possibility keep the alliance together. The 
emperor wrote repeatedly to this effect: Eugene 
pressed the same truth upon his attention ; and 
even Godolphin, though anxious om many ac- 
counts for his return to London, saw the matter 
ina similar light. Marlborough himself, more- 
over, could not but perceive that affairs were fast 
approaching to a crisis ; and neither ignorant of 
his own powers of p , nor disposed with 
false modesty to under-rate them, he determined 
to follow the course which circumstances pointed 
out. The troops were no sooner disposed, if not 
in quarters, at all events in a safe position, than, 
armed with full powers from the governments both 
of England and Holland, he made ready for his 
journey. He had previously visited the Hague 
during the month of September, where his presence 
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emissaries ; and now, on the 22d of October, he 
gave up the command to Overkirk, and took the 
road to Vienna. 

Passing through Dusseldorf, amid the enthu- 
siastic plaudits of the people, Marlborough made 
a brief stay at Bernsberg, that he might negotiate 
with the elector palatine an increase of his con- 
tingent, as well as prevail upon him to march 
them into Italy. He perfectly succeeded in both 
objects, after which he pushed on to Frankfort, 
where he held a long and confidential communi- 
cation with the margrave of Baden. His next 
halting place was Ratisbon, where he embarked 
upon the Danube, and he finally arrived at the 
capital of the Germanic empire on the 12th of 
November. Nothing could exceed the cordiality 
and warmth of his reception. The emperor raised 
him at once to the rank of prince, conferring 
upon him at the same time the lordship of Min- 
delheim : the nobles vied witi one another in the 
attentions which they heaped upon him ; and the 
common people greeted him, as often as he ap- 
peared, with shouts and acclamations of applause. 
But the most gratifying event attending his so- 
journ, was the facility with which he obviated dif- 
ficulties, and bore down the prejudices that had 
threatened to interrupt the general union. Ina 
word, he satisfied the emperor that England was 
not less sincere than ever ; that Holland beheld 
with disgust the artful proceedings of the enemy, 
and that both powers were ready to fulfil their 
engagements, or, in case of need, to surpass them. 
Thus was Joseph roused from the despondency 
which had begun to affect him ; and a portion of 
the stipulated loan being opportunely advanced, 
the most perfect concord succeeded to distrust 
and misgiving. 

Having happily completed this great work, as 
well as prevailed upon the emperor to adopt a 
more liberal policy towards Hungary, Marlbo- 
rough set out for Berlin, where he was welcomed 
with a degree of cordiality which the recent letters 
of the king had hardly prepared him to expect. 
Capricious as Frederick was, and at the present 
moment more than usually inclined to change, 
Marlborough contrived, by the application of an 
extraordinary address, to mould him to his will. 
The orders which had been issued for the recall 
of the Prussian corps from Italy were revoked ; 
the casualties which it had sustained during the 
war were commanded tobe supplied ; and he 
himself was honoured with a sword of great 
value, a diamond ring being at the same time pre- 
sented to lord Sunderland. On one point alone 
the Prussian monarch remained immovable. His 
personal antipathy to the margrave of Baden was 
such, that he would enter into no standing en- 
gagement as to the continuance of a Prussian 
force in his army ; nor was it without the most ur- 
gent entreaties that he was hindered from with- 
drawing at the moment the regiments then serv- 
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From Berlin Marlborough bent his steps to 
Hanover, where a game different in kind, but 
scarcely less difficult of management, awaited him. 
We have alluded in another place to the changes 
which were by degrees effected in the councils 
of queen Anne. We have spoken of the gradual 
advance of the whigs into power; of the sub- 
stitution of several individuals belonging to 
that party in the room of the tory holders of place ; 
and finally, of their triumph, by the removal of sir 
Nathan Wright from the office of Jord-keeper, in 
order that Mr. Cowper might be advanced to that 
dignity. This appointment was speedily follow- 
ed by others not less decisive. Lord Sunderland 
came into power ; he was now ambassador at the 
court of Vienna ; and Godolphin, Harley, St. 
John, and the moderate tories, making a virtue 
of necessity, finally threw themselves into the 
arms of the whigs. That the queen would have 
ever become reconciled to her new ministers is in 
the highest degree improbable, had her late ad- 
herents acted with common prudence and common 
honesty ; but their irritated feelings led them into 
a line of conduct which before long reconciled her 
to the change, and covered themselves with ob- 
loquy. 

Among other questions agitated during this im- 
portant session was one which involved the pro- 
priety of inviting to England the elector and elec- 
tress of Hanover, on the ground that they were the 
presumptive heirs to the British crown, and the 
guardians of the protestant succession. Had this 
proposition been brought forward by the whigs, 
no blame could have attached to them. In 
their estimation every measure was expedient 
which held out the prospect of adding fresh bar- 
riers to the possible return of the ancient family ; 
but for the tories to advocate such a step, hateful 
as they knew it to be to the wishes of the queen, 
and diametrically opposed to their own avowed 
principles, was indeed the reverse of creditable, 
Yet they pressed the point upon both houses with 
a@ pertinacity and eagerness which gave proof 
that their sole actuating motive was hostility to 
their rivals. To the honour of the whigs beit re- 
corded, that they resisted the motion with manli- 
ness and vigour. The question was accordingly 
Jost in the house of commons by a considerable 
majority, and the queen’s affections, for a time 
at least, were alienated from those whom she had 
been hitherto accustomed to trust. 

As far as the interests of England were con- 
cerned, the issue of this struggle was advanta- 
geous ; but it gave great umbrage in Hanover, 
exciting in the mind of the elector a particular jea- 
lousy of Mariborough and his friends. These, 
however, were too politic not to devise a measure 
which might in some degree make amends for 
this apparent dereliction of principle. A bill was 
prepared, having for its object the naturalization 
of the electoral family ; and the draft of it being 
sent to mai ide he conveyed it, on the pre- 





sent occasion to Hanover. Of the instrument 
thus intrusted to him, this able politician made 
the best use. Though received at first with cold- 
ness, and even upbraided as a faithless friend, he 
succeeded in an inconceivably short time in over. 
coming the doubts of the court, and he departed, 
after a sojourn of a few days only, in full favour 
both with the elector and his mother. 

On the 15th of December, Marlborough reach- 
ed the Hague. He had already cleared away 
the chief difficulties which threatened to oppose 
him there, and found little to call for the exertion 
of those powers which he knew so well how to 
employ. Nevertheless, he was in no hurry to de. 
part. He desired to see the measures agreed to 
by the states in process of execution ; and he lin. 
gered among them, in spite of his own anxiety to 
revisit England, till that desire was gratified, 
Early in January 1706, however, xe took ship, and 
on the 7th made his appearence in the house of 
lords, charged with authority by the Dutch to dis- 
own the acceptance on their part of any overture 
from France, and to mature the preparations and 
arrangements necessary for the opening of a new 
campaign. 

Not at any previous period in his public life had 
Marlborough greater apparent reason to congra- 
tulate himself on the preponderancy in the coun- 
cils of his sovereign of the party of which he was 
at the head. The whigs, moderating their vio- 
lence, and adapting themselves with ready com- 
plaisance to the state of the times, carried every 
question with triumphant majorities. The mode- 
rate tories, including Marlborough in the list, gave 
the right hand of fellowship to their new support- 
ers; while the people at large, believing the re- 
conciliation to be sincere, were every where satis- 
fied. The high tories ceased in a great measure 
to be listened to or respected, and all classes seem- 
ed bent on a vigorous prosecution of the war. 
Nor is this circumstance greatly to be wondered 
at. However hardly pressed their allies might be, 
the English had embarked of late in no enterprise, 
except with success. Gibraltar, after sustaining 
a protracted siege, had repulsed the assailants ; 
Peterborough had added much to the glory of the 
English army in Catalonia; and the merits of 
Marlborough himself were never more justly ap- 
preciated than by the present house of parliament. 
We cannot, therefore, be surprised that the voice 
of wrangling ceased for a time to be heard; or 
that the nation, remarkable above all others for its 
proneness to faction, should, during a brief space, 
act in unison. “The kingdom,” says a writer 
whose judgment was not marked by prejudice 

in favour of the whigs,* “ was blessed with plen- 
ty ; the queen was universally beloved ; the peo- 
ple in general were zealous for the prosecution of 
the war; the forces were well paid ; the treasury 
was punctual; and though a great quantity, of 
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com was exported for the maintenance of the war, 
the paper currency supplied the deficiency so 
well, that no murmurs were heard, and the pub- 
lic credit flourished both at home and abroad.” 

The remarkable intimacy which subsisted be- 
tween the queen and the duchess of Marlborough 
has been more than once alluded to in the course 
of this memoir. So long as the tories continued 
popular and prudent, this romantic friendship suf- 
fered no abatement ; for the queen, aware of the 
strength of her favourite faction, took in good part 
all the attacks made upon them by the duchess. 
Inproportion, however, as the whigs gained ground, 
the applications of lady Marlborough in their fa- 
your became distasteful, till, in the end, a positive 
coldness sprang up between the queen and her 
correspondent. ‘The knowledge of this fact, 
communicated to him as it was through various 
channels, had created in the duke much uneasi- 
ness. He had repeatedly striven, though without 
effect, to moderate his wife’s political zeal, and 
being himself as much indisposed to adopt her opi- 
nions as his royal mistress, he experienced a two- 
fold degree of mortification at the result. Now, 
however, the case was widely different. The 
queen, justly offended by the steps recently taken 
by the tories, professed to have become a convert 
toher friend’s opinions; and Marlborough saw, 
or fancied that he saw, a brilliant prospect before 
him of court favour both at home and abroad. It 
was with no ordinary satisfaction, therefore, that 
on the return of spring he once more quitted Eng- 
land, though aware that the difficulties which 
awaited him at the seat of war were neither few 
in number nor inconsiderable in amount. 

On the 25th of April, Marlborough reached the 
Hague. He had sailed from the Downs, deter- 
mined at all hazards to transfer the seat of war to 
Italy, whither the exigencies of the duke of Savoy, 
not less'than the prospect of acting with prince 
Eugene, called him. But he soon found that to a 
project-so daring, however judicious in itself, in- 
superable obstacles were opposed. The Dutch 
feared to have their own frontier exposed, and 
were reluctant to supply either the men or money 
requisite for so remote an expedition. The courts 
of Berlin and Hanover, which he had s@lately re- 
conciled to the league, were again violently alien- 
ated ; the former by the remissness with which 
subsidies were paid, the latter through the intrigues 
of the tories, ‘T'o neither of them, therefore, could 
he look for support. Indeed, it needed all his 
management, including the suppression, on his 
own responsibility, of a public letter from queen 
Anne, to hinder an open rupture between the lat- 
ter power and England. The Danes and Hes- 
sians, again, though hitherto abundantly flexible, 
were resolute not to move towards the south ; 
while the emperor would listen to no other propo- 
sul than that Marlborough should resume the com- 
mand of the forces on the Moselle, and prosecute 
the enterprise which had been reluctantly aban- 


doned in the last campaign. 





Nor were these the 
only or the most mortifying disappointments to 
which he was subjected. In Spain, Peterborough, 
gallant as he was allowed to be, had become of- 
fensive to all around him by the extravagancy and 
haughtiness of his manners. On the Upper 
Rhine, the prince of Baden, obstinate and per- 
verse as ever, had spent the winter without any 
regard to the events which must follow; while 
in Italy the imperialists had sustained a signal de- 
feat, which it required all the vigilance and ac- 
tivity of Eugene, not to retrieve, but to mollify. 
It was but a poor counterpoise to these disasters, 
that an expedition was contemplated, which, by 
landing between Blaye and the mouth of the 
Charente, promised to produce a serious diversion 
in the Cevennes. While the authorities in Lon- 
don were discussing the prudence of this step, the 
enemy were already in the field. Marshal Villars, 
reinforced by Marsin’s corps, suddenly advanced 
to the Upper Rhine, forced the German lines on 
the Motter, and drove the margrave behind the 
Lauter, after which he reduced Drusenheim and 
Haguenau, where the principal magazines were 
laid up, and made ready once again to overrun the 
Palatinate. 

While vainly striving to obtain the sanction of 
the allies to the proposed march upon Italy, Marl- 
borough had not been regardless of the gradual 
withdrawal of portions of the enemy’s force from 
the lines behind the Dyle; neither had he been 
neglectful of an instrument by no means the least 
efficient in war,—the proper use of money. He 
had opened a communication with one of the 
principal inhabitants of Namur, and was in treaty 
for its betrayal ; but it was not till intelligence ar- 
rived of the advance of Villars into the Palatinate, 
that he consented to relinquish entirely his own 
scheme, and to enter upon a second campaign in 
Flanders. Then, however, on the urgent entreaty 
of the states-general, and their assurance that the 
field-deputies would be guided in all things by his 
will, he sacrificed his own wishes; and putting 
himself at the head of the combined English and 
Dutch armies, he advanced upon Tirlemont, where 
he assumed such a position as would enable him 
at once to watch the proceedings of Villeroi, and 
take advantage of any movement in his own fa- 
vour which might be made in Namur. 

It does not appear whether or not the plot of M. 
Pasquier became known to the enemy ; but the 
advance of the allies in this direction so alarmed 
them, that a large body of their best troops were 
recalled from Germany, and the army of Villeroi 
strengthened to 62,000 men. Marlborough, on his 
part, calculated on bringing into the field 60,000 
of all arms; so that, in point of numbers, no 
great disparity existed between them. But while 
his forces were made up, with the exception of the 
allies, of the offscourings of almost all nations, 
those of his opponent were composed of chosen 
regiments, exclusively French or a. So 
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confident, indeed, was Louis in the superior orga- 
nization and equipment of this force, that he gave 
positive orders that every risk should be run in 
the event of Namur being seriously threatened ; 
and Villeroi, conceiving that no alternative be- 
tween the loss of that city and a battle remained, 
left his strong position on the Dyle, and advanced 
to meet the threatened danger. 

On the 20th of May the Dutch and English 
forces occupied a common encampment at Bilsen ; 
on the 22d their right lay at Borchloen, their left 
at Corswaren; and the same evening they were 
strengthened by the arrival of a Danish corps, 
which had been ordered up from the rear by fore- 
ed marches, It was high time that this season- 
able reinforcement should come in; for the coun- 
try people brought numerous reports that the 
enemy were in motion ; and his own scouts as- 
sured Marlborough that they were already across 
the Great Gheet, and advancing towards Ju- 
doigne. Not a moment was lost in turning the in- 
formation to account. Hoping to come up with 
them in a country which afforded no decided ad- 
vantages to either party, Marlborough ordered the 
line of march to be formed at an early hour on the 
following morning ; and at dawn the whole army 
set forward in eight columna, in the direction of 
the sources of the little Gheet. A heavy and in- 
cessant rain, which fell during the night, had so 
much injured the roads, that the advance of the 
several columns proved both slow and irregular. 
Frequent halts, for the purpose of closing up the 
rear, were necessary; and, in some places, the 
guns and ammunition wagons were carried for- 
ward only by dint of extraordinary exertions. A 
thick fog, likewise, by rendering remote objects 
indistinct, served not a little to perplex the gene- 
ral; for his patrols were incapacitated by it from 
doing their duty, and during several hours he re- 
ceived no reports.* At last, however, colonel Ca- 
dogan, who, with 500 cavalry preceded the columns, 
beheld, from the high grounds above Mierdorp, 
several masses, both of horse and foot, on the plain 
of St. Andre: he despatched an officer in all haste 
to communicate the fact to Marlborough, and a 
halt being ordered, the general rode forward to 
reconnoitre. 

The fog, though gradually clearing away, still 
hung in the sky, and so impeded the vision, that 
Marlborough was unable to determine, whether 
the squadrons in question constituted the rear of the 
enemy in retreat, or were thrown out to cover 
some formation ; he accordingly commanded the 
march of his own columns to be resumed: but 


the latter had barely crossed the demolished lines ; 


between Wasseige and Orp-le-Petit, ere the whole 
mystery received its solution. The enemy were 
now seen ranged in order of battle along a position 
of no ordinary strength ; indeed they were in pos- 
session of the very ground which it had been one 
great object of Marlborough’s advance to occupy 
with his al Wadi Of the nature of this post, 
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and of the dispositions assumed to maintain it, a 
few words will suffice to convey a sufficiently ag. 
curate idea, 

The tract of country which lies between the 
sources of the two Gheets, the Mehaigne, and the 
Dyle, forms the most elevated point in the great 
plain of Brabant. These streams, finding at first 
but little descent, render the ground marshy to. 
wards their rise, partially swampy along their 
whole course, and in some places impassable. They 
are all surmounted by steep banks, though those 
of the Great Gheet are most abrupt; while the 
ground rising suddenly above them, forms a sort 
of table-land, the surface of which is varied with 
gentle undulations, and dotted with clumps and 
coppices. The particular portion of this table. 
land, which formed the scene of the present con 
flict, is intersected, almost in the middle, by the 
Little Gheet ; towards the east it is known as the 
plain of Jandrineuil ; towards the west it is called 
the position of Mont St. André; an appellation 
which it borrows from the name of a village on 
the Gheet, which forms nearly an equilateral tri- 
angle with Autreglise and the tomb of Ottomond, 
From this tomb or barrow, again, which crowns 
the highest point in the plain, and overlooks the 
marshes bordering the Mehaigne, the position ex- 
tends as far as Ramilies, near the head of the 
Little Gheet ; and then, following the course of 
the rivulet, is continued to the rising ground on 
which the village of Offuz stands: from Offuz it 
bends forward on the left bank of the stream, 
stretching along the verge of the eminence to Au. 
treglise, where, or rather in the fork produced by 
the confluence of the Jauche and Little Gheet, it 
terminates. Several excellent roads penetrate 
this position, both on its flanks and by its centre, 
of which the principal are, that which leads from 
Wassiege by Branson, Bonefie, and Franquinay 
to Tavieres, the shady avenue or Chemin Brune- 
hault, and the road from Foulz to Autreglise, as 
well as to Offuz. 

When the heads of Marlborough’s columns, 
clearing the village of Mierdorp, debouched into 
the plain of Jandrinceuil, the enemy were disco- 
vered in two lines, the first of which occupied the 
ground ju@t described, while the second supported 
it a little in the rear. The left, which consisted 
entirely of infantry, extended between the Jauche 
and the little Gheet, from Autreglise to Offuz; 
the centre, likewise composed of infantry, took 
post from Offuz to Ramilies ; while the right, 
which was made up of 100 squadrons of cavalry, 

occupied the open space in front of the tomb of Ot- 
tomond, between Ramilies and the Mehaigne. 
Each of the villages of which we have spoken 
was, moreover, strongly garrisoned; into Rami- 
lies alone twenty battalions were thrown; while 
a brigade was detached to Tavieres in order to 
secure the extreme right, and clouds of skirmish- 
ers lined all the hedges from Franquinay to that 
point. Marlborough scanned these dispositions 
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with a rapid but skilful glance; and seeing the 
defect which attached to them, he made 
haste to take advantage of it. 
The left of the enemy, being planted in the rear 
of a morass, though safe from all direct attacks 
itself, was necessarily immovable, at least 
for offensive purposes. The right, again, if the 
brigade posted at Tavieres be considered, was 
too much detached either to give or receive sup- 
port ; while the whole line, being formed upon the 
arc of a semicircle, was liable at all points to be 
assaulted in superior numbers, by a force manceuv- 
ring along the chord. It was perfectly evident, 
too, that the heights on which the tomb of Ottomond 
stands formed the master-key of the position ; for, 
were these once carried, the assailants would not 
only uncover the flank of the cavalry, but be able 
to enfilade all the posts to the left. ‘To this 
great object, therefore, Marlborough directed his 


‘attention ; and the measures which he adopted for 


the purpose of effecting it, proved as successful as 
they were admirably conceived. * 

As the columns came up, he formed them into 
two lines, with the left on Boneffe and the right on 
Foulz. . The enemy’s light troops retiring as these 
came on, impeded not the advance for a moment, 
and at one o’clock in the day the artillery on both 
sides began to open. In the midst of this can- 
nonade, the British, Dutch, and German infantry, 
composing the right of the line, broke suddenly 
into column, and pushed rapidly forward as ifto 
carry Autreglise by assault. Villeroi became jea- 
lous of his left, and hastily withdrawing from his 
centre, sent several brigades to support the menac- 
ed point. This was precisely the movement 
which Marlborough intended him to make. Ina 
moment orders were despatched to the right, by 
which its farther advance was arrested. The 
leading battalions alone kept their ground in ex- 
tended order along the brow of the heights, which 
they had just ascended ; while those behind, filing 
quickly to the left, passed under the screen of 
the same heights, to the point of real attack. 
Here they gave a preponderating superiority to the 
allies ; and the attack began in earnest. A corps 
of infantry, after dislodging the skirmishers about 
Franquinay, invested Tavieres on every side. A 
mass of cavalry, under Overkirk, passing by their 
rear, bore directly upon the enemy’s horse ; while 
twelve battalions, in columns of companies, sup- 
ported by twice as many in line, assaulted Rami- 
lies with indescribable fury. Villeroi now became 
aware that he had been out-manceuvred in the be- 
ginning of the action. He saw that his right, not 
his left, was in danger; and he exerted himself 
to the utmost, in the hope that he might yet repair 
an error of which the consequences threatened to 
be fatal. 

One of his measures was to dismount twenty 
squadrons of dragoons, and to send them to the 
support of the brigade in Tavieres. With these 
Overkirk unexpectedly fell in, and cut them to 





| pieces. The first line of French cavalry next ad- 


vanced ; it was charged, broken, and overthrown ; 
but the second, coming up while Overkirk’s corps 
was disordered by the pursuit, succeeded, for an 
instant, in restoring the battle. At this critical 
jancture Marlborough himself appeared, leading 
on seventeen squadrons: these dashed among 
the enemy’s cuirassiers, and a desperate contest 
ensued. Still the enemy, though their schemes 
were manifestly deranged, fought bravely. The 
batteries too, from Ramilies and the heights be- 
yond, played fatally among the assailants; and 
the slaughter on both sides was great. It was at 
this moment that Marlborough, after ordering up 
every disposable man from the right, led on a 
charge in person, in which he had well-nigh lost 
his life. Being recognized by some French troop- 
ers, they rushed furiously upon him, and, cutting 
down all before them, placed him in the midst of 
athrong. He fought his way out sword in hand ; 
drove his horse at a ditch, and was thrown heavi- 
ly in the leap; but he soon mounted another, 
though his secretary, who held the stirrup, was 
struck dead at his side by a cannon bail. 

The allied cavalry having rallied, and again 
advancing to the attack, were again boldly met 
by the Bavarian cuirassiers, when twenty fresh 
squadrons from the right suddenly appeared 
coming at speed over the plain. These, drawing 
up in line on the right of the allied force, with a 
steadiness which furnished no doubtful evidence 
of their valour, struck such a panic into the enemy 
that they would not abide the shock. They turned 
their horses’ heads and fled ; and the height of 
Ottomond, the great object of the struggle, was 
crowned. Meanwhile Ramilies was bravely as- 
sailed, and as bravely defended. General Schultz, 
who commanded the attacking corps, forced back 
some Swiss battalions, and gained the skirts of 
the houses. He then rushed upon the troop which 
occupied the enclosures, drove them with precipi- 
tation into the village ; and, following close upon 
their heels, made himself, in the end, master of the 
place. It was to no purpose that the marquis de 
Maffei rallied two regiments of Cologne guards, 
and maintained, for ewhile, with singular obsti- 
nacy, a hollow road hard by. Borne down by su- 
perior numbers, as well as taken in flank, he was, 
after a desperate struggle, dislodged, and his 
troops, charged by cavalry while broken in their 
flight, were almost to a man destroyed. 

On their right and centre the enemy were now 
completely defeated ; yet the effort made to ob- 
tain this success had been gigantic, and the con- 
fusion in the ranks of the victors themselves was 
consequently great. To remedy this, Marlbo- 
rough made a halt, of which Villeroi endeavoured 
to take advantage, by forming a second line out of 
the remains of his shattered squadrons in the rear. 
But the ground on which he strove to effect this 
formation was cumbered with baggage ; carts, 
ammunition wagons, and whole strings of bat- 
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horses blocked it up, and all his exertions proved 
ineffectual either to clear them away or to form 
apart from them. Marlborough was not blind 
to the advantages which such a state of things af- 
forded him. The cavalry were again ordered to 
charge; they obeyed the order with infinite good 
will, and in five minutes the plain was covered 
with dead bodies, horses riderless, and fugitives 
fleeing for their lives. Nor were the troops far- 
ther to the right inattentive observers of what pass- 
ed. One column perceiving the enemy to dimi- 
nish from before them, made good the passage of 
the swamp, and charged, and took with little loss 
the village of Autreglise. Another rushed upon 
Offuz, which they found evacuated ; then, pur- 
suing their success, fell headlong upon the ene- 
my’s rear-guard, and utterly destroyed it: in a 
word, the battle, which had lasted with scarcely 
any intermission during a space of five hours, was 
won. The enemy were in full flight, broken and 
disorganised ; for of the few who halted to fight at 
all, by far the greater number fought only for 
quarter, and were made prisoners. 

The pursuit being continued by the whole ar- 
my as far as Meldert, a halt was commanded, of 
which both men and horses stood sorely in need. 
Besides the march previous to the commencement 
of the action, and the fatigues which they had un- 
dergone in fighting, they had now advanced full 
five leagues from the field of battle ; and hence 
the day’s journey could not be computed, at a 
moderate calculation, to fall short of five and 
twenty miles. The state of the wounded, like- 
wise, and the attention due to the prisoners, re- 
quired this step to be taken ; yet were the light 
cavalry instructed to press on, nor did they once 
draw bridle till they reached the vicinity of Lou- 
vain at two o’clock in the morning, As might be 
expected from the fury and duration of the strife, 
the loss on both sides was tremendous, Of the 
allies there fell 1066 killed, and 2567 wounded ; 
in the former of which lists were included 82, and 
in the latter 283, officers ; yet was this a trifle 
when compared with the amount of casualties on 
the other side, where 13,000 men died or were 
taken. Among these were many officers of rank, 
such as the prince of Soubise and Rohan, a son of 
marshal Tallard, and a nephew of lord Clare, who 
was shot dead early in the action ; while 80 stand- 
ards, the whole park of artillery, with baggage, 
tents, and other equipments, became the spoil of 
the conquerors. 

The immediate consequences of this great vic- 
tory were the surrender of Louvain, Brussels, 
Mechlin, Alost, Lierre, and almost all the chief 
towns and cities of Brabant. In Flanders, like- 
wise, the tide ran strongly in the same channel, 
for Ghent and Bruges both opened their gates, 
and Daun and Oudenarde following the example, 
the country in general professed allegiance to the 
house of Austria. Antwerp, Ostend, Nieuport, 
and Dunkirk, however, still held out ; and to the 
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reduction of these Marlborough lost no time in 
addressing himself. Had he adopted the advice 
of Godolphin, his first. effort would have beep 
against Dunkirk ; but holding cheap the selfish 
policy which dictated that measure, he resolved 
upon beginning with the siege of Antwerp, after 
which Ostend was for many reaspns selected ag 
the moat advisable theatre of operations, 

He was in the act of arranging matters for the 
former of these enterprises, when two pieces of in. 
telligence reached him, both of which were well 
calculated to cheer him forward in the great work 
which he had undertaken. Of these, one inform. 
ed him of the brilliant successes of Peterborough 
in Catalonia ; the other made him aware thata 
schism had broken out between the Walloon and 
French regiments which composed the garrison of 
Antwerp. Marlborough was not slow in turning 
to account an occurrence so propitious. He ad. 
vanced against the place ; the appearance of his 
troops brought matters to an issue; and the 
French regiment being permitted to depart with 
their baggage and arms, this important city was 
delivered up without the firing of a shot. Marl 
borough then hurried back to the Hague, where 
success had brought on a line of policy scarcely 
less mischievous than any which had yet been 
adopted. With his usual skill, he contrived to 
appease the cupidity in which alone it originated, 
after which he made ready to carry his victorious 
troops against Ostend. 

From the tone of his own correspondence, not 
less than from the strength of the place, it is evi- 
dent that Marlborough anticipated an obstinate 
resistance in this enterprise ; but he was deceiv- 
ed, for the siege cost him only the loss of 500 men, 
and a consumption of eight days from the opening 
of the trenches. His next effort was against 
Menin. Surrounded on all hands by a flat, which 
could, under ordinary circumstances, be flood- 
ed at the will of the commandant, this place 
was regarded by friends and foes as absolutely 
beyond the reach of insult ; yet here, as elsewhere, 
fortune, or, to use his own more accurate lan- 
guage, divine Providence, fought for Marlborough. 
A drought of unusual severity set in almost as 
soon as he had determined on the siege. It con- 
tinued ‘without intermission throughout the whole 
period of his operations, and thus enabled him to 
push his approaches, as against a city on an arid 
plain, close to the crest of glacis. A breach was 
in consequence effected, and an assault threaten- 
ed, upon which the governor opened his gates, 
having cost the besiegers by the obstinacy of his 
defence not less than 3000 men. It is not the least 
striking occurrence in this siege, that on the very 
day after the allies took possession of the gates, 
rain began, and continued till all the canals and 
ditches in the neighbourhood became literally 
overcharged with water. 

From Menin, a corps, under the guidance of 
general Churchill, marched against Dendermond. 
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It opened its gates on the 5th of September, and 

on the 16th Ath was invested. Meanwhile the 

duke de Vendome, who kad succeeded Villeroi 

jn command of the army of Flanders, assembled 

a large force upon the Scheld, and gave out that 

he intended, so soon as the allies should be em- 

barrassed with this undertaking, to attack them 

in their lines, and avenge the disgrace of Rami- 

lies. Nothing could have been more agreeable 

to Marlborough than the realisation of this boast ; 

for his troops were full of courage, flushed with 

recent successes, and reposed boundless confi- 

dence in their leader: but though the enemy ven- 

tured, on one occasion, to push a reconnoitring 

party as far as his lines, they drew off again in 

all haste so soon as he showed a disposition to 

meet them. ‘The consequence was, that the siege 

went.on with all possible regularity, Marlborough 

himself encamping at Leuwe to cover it; and on 

the 5th of October, after a gallant but fraitless 

defence, the town opened its gates. Such was 

the last victory achieved in this campaign. It 

completed the conquest of Brabant and Flanders ; 

an issue which, at the opening of the war, the 

most sanguine could not have anticipated ; and it 

raised the reputation of Marlborough to a height 
never before attained by any general in modern 
times. 

Towards the end of October, Marlborough left 
his army for a few days, that he might visit Brus- 
sels, where he was received by the civic authori- 
ties with transports of joy. He was compelled, 
however, to decline the honour which the emperor 
had pressed upon him, namely, the dignity of go- 
vernor of the conquered provinces ; because he 
perceived that his acceptance would give serious 
offence to the Dutch, whose views were as selfish 
in prosperity as they had been narrow in adver- 
sity. He returned, therefore, on the 31st, to camp, 
and in the beginning of November distributed his 
troops into quarters; the English at Ghent, the 
Danes at Bruges, and the Prussians and Lunen- 
burgers along the line of the Demer. His next 
business was to appoint to particular commands 
the officers on whom he could most perfectly de- 
pend. Overkirk was nominated general in chief 
of the Low Countries, Tilly was sent to Louvain, 
Salisch to Mechlin, and Churchill to Brussels ; 
after which the duke himself set out for the Hague, 
whither matters of the most urgent moment called 
him. 


With the solitary exception of Spain, where dis- 


sensions among the allied generals wrought more 
mischief than the sword of the enemy, the cam- 
paign of 1706 had been in all quarters adverse to 
the French interests. Prince Eugene, strongly 
reinforced by the troops procured for him by Marl- 
borough, suddenly passed the Alps, formed a 
junction with the duke of Savoy, engaged Marsin 
in his:lines before Turin, and defeated him with 
the loss of 9000 men. Then doubling back upon 
the Milanese, he cleared it of the enemy till he 





had in a great degree re-established, both there 
and elsewhere, the fortunes of his imperial mas- 
ter. Itis true that in Germany, prince Louis of 
Baden, worn down with disease, and a prey to 
the wilfulness of his temper, carried on hostilities 
with less of decision than might have been ex- 
pected at his hands. Nevertheless, the continual 
drafts which were made from Villars’s army, left 
him without the physical means of taking advan- 
tage of the openings presented; and hence the 
war, if it proved not absolutely favourable to the 
cause of the allies, was at least not against them. 
Louis XIV. began, therefore, to apprehend, that, 
great as his military resources were, they had at 
last been over-matched. He applied himself, in 
consequence, to the exercise of that diplomatic 
skill, for which, not less than for ambition, he 
stands remarkable; and he managed matters 
with such address as to sow the seeds of discord 
among the confederates, at a moment when above 
all others union appeared most attainable. 

The well-known anxiety of the Dutch to secure 
a strong frontier, had, during the last few months, 
extended to the acquisition of an enlarged terri- 
tory. ‘They flattered themselves that it was by 
their exertions principally that Brabant and the 
Netherlands had been wrested from the grasp of 
France; and, with the selfish policy which has 
guided them ever since they became a nation, 
they more than insinuated that a portion at least 
of the conquests ought to be given up to them. 
As a matter of course, the emperor opposed him- 
self in the most determined manner to every pro- 
posal of the kind: England, too, was by no means 
desirous that her maritime rival should become 
more powerful than she was, though her jealousv 
of France readily induced her to guarantee the 
possession of a defensible border. Of all these 
dispositions and contradictory views tho king 
of France remained not in ignorance; and he 
made haste, so soon as the disastrous issues of the 
campaign appeared, to avail himself of the open- 
ing which they afforded. 

The summer was yet young when information 
reached Marlborough that the French were endea- 
vouring to negotiate a separate treaty with the 
states-general. As far as, by letters, and occa- 
sional short visits to the Hague, he could baffle 
these intrigues, he failed not to do so ; but towards 
winter affairs had assumed such a face as seriously 
toalarm all who wished well to the protestant 
succession. It is true that Louis undertook to 
acknowledge Anne as queen of England, and 
that he talked of renouncing the claims of the 
duke of Anjou on the crown of Spain, provided 
an equivalent could be found for him among the 
provinces of Italy ; but as he made these propo- 
sals to the Dutch, and the Dutch alone, no reliance 
whatever could be reposed on them. Nor is this 
all. Aware of the feeling of the Hollanders touch- 
ing an extension of the republic into the Low 
Countries, the French monarch = not to 
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feed their hopes by assurances of a determined in- 
terference on his part in the accomplishment of 
that great object. Such reasoning fell not unheed- 
ed upon the ears of the men composing the states- 
general. They began to assume a tone in their 
communications with the allies different from what 
they had hitherto employed, and serious fears were 
in consequence entertained that the dissolution of 
the league was not very remote. 

The unpleasant sensations excited by this state 
of things were far from receiving relief from a con- 
sideration that Holland was disposed to regard 
England as too powerful, now that her great rival 
was weakened. The undisguised aversion, like- 
wise, which she experienced and expressed towards 
the emperor produced much uneasiness at the 
court of St. James’s: indeed, Godolphin himself 
appears, at one moment, to have regarded affairs 
as desperate, though he carefully maintained a 
tone of confidence in his correspondence with the 
pensionary. Marlborough alone continued san- 
guine. He had triumphed overtoo many difficul- 
ties to succumb under those which now pressed 
upon him ; and his spirit and prudence ted to the 
result which he had anticipated. With consum- 
mate skill he bent all the different parties to his 
own views. ‘The states and the emperor were re- 
united ; the former were solemnly engaged to 
stand or fall with the allies; and a negotiation 
which had for some time been in progress with the 
elector of Bavaria was abruptly broken off. Thus, 
as far as human foresight could extend, the most 
effectual measures were adopted to guard against 
the operations of treachery or self-interest, and 
the attention of all the powers was turned with ap- 
parent good will to the providing of adequate re- 
sources against the opening of a new campaign. 

Perplexing as these matters were, they can hard- 
ly be said to have given Marlborough greater un- 
easiness than the state of parties and the cabals 
for office which went on at home. We have al- 
luded elsewhere to the partial disgrace of the tories ; 
to the nomination of Mr. Cowper as lord-keeper, 
and the appointment of lord Sunderland as am- 
bassador at Vienna. The whigs, not content with 
obtaining a share in the patronage of the crown, 
now insisted upon the whole, and made their first 
attack by demanding that sir Charles Hedgesshould 
be removed from the office of secretary, and lord 
Sunderland appointed in his room. The duchess 
of Marlborough, with her usual violence and spi- 
rit, espoused the cause of her son-in-law. Go- 
dolphin, hopeless of support from the tories, took 
the same side, and both together overcoming the 
scruples of the duke, prevailed upon him likewise 
to interfere. The queen, however, swayed partly 

by her own feelings, and partly instigated by the 

secret advice of Harley and St. John, gave a steady 

refusal to the proposition. It was to no purpose 

that Godolphin threatened to resign, or that the 

duchess sought to alarm her mistress with assu- 

rances of the hostility of the party, and the neces- 
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sary triumph of France, in the negotiations which 
she was known to conduct. Anne resolutely ad. 
hered to her determination of holding something 
like an even balance between the factions, and met 
every argument with reasons, which, if they failed 
to convince the judgments of her correspondents, 
left them no room to doubt of her own firmness, 
Even Marlborough’s letters produced no effect; 
and though parliament was on the eve of meeting, 
and a fierce opposition was prepared, she persisted 
in excluding Sunderland from the situation which 
alone he would accept. It wasthis course of con- 
duct on her part, coupled with certain ambiguous 
expressions in their own letters, that first led Go- 
dolphin and afterwards the duke to suspect the 
sincerity of their two protégés. By the duchess 
both Harley and St. John, but particularly the 
latter, had long been regarded with distrust; by 
Godolphin they were now viewed at least with 
suspicion: Marlborough alone attributing their 
equivocations to, the force of circumstances rather 
than to the spirit of absolute treachery. Never- 
theless they persisted in the line which they had 
adopted, keeping the queen steady in her opposi- 
tion to the minister; nor was it till Marlborough 
arrived in London, and by a personal appeal over- 
came her antipathies, that she broke through the 
spell by which their counsels had bound her. 
This event, however, which occurred on the 18th 
of November, gave a novel turn to the whole 
course of public affairs. The queen’s firmness 
gave way. Sunderland was appointed secretary, 
Mr. Cowper was raised to the peerage, and an ad- 
ministration formed on a basis avowedly whig, 
It is true that Marlborough and Godolphin still 
belonged to it, and that the latter was raised to the 
dignity of an earl; but they were equally become 
converts to whig principles, if not abstractedly, 
without doubt in practice. Harley and St. John, 
indeed, continued to keep their seats, but they were 
the only tories of note permitted to fill places of 
distinction and responsibility in the new cabinet. 
It is scarcely necessary to state that the recep- 
tion which Marlborough met from all ranks and 
classes of his countrymen was, on the present, as 
it had been on previous occasions, in the highest 
degree flattering. ‘The houses of parliament vot- 
ed him their thanks ; the city of London feasted 
him ; his trophies were carried in triumphal pro- 
cession to St. Paul’s, amid the*shouts and plau- 
dits of the people. Not only was the estate of 
Woodstock entailed, at his own desire, upon the 
title, but a bill was passed which rendered the 
honours and dignities confeyred upon himself 
hereditary through the female line; the sons of 
his daughters, with their sons for ever, being ap- 
pointed heirs according to their seniority. It is 
somewhat remarkable that, though sufficiently 
anxious on this head, Marlborough expressed no 
desire that the name of Churchill should be assum- 
ed by his successors. That dotage, if such it de- 
serves to be termed, had ceased to actuate him for 
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some time ; but he took care, besides securing to 
his duchess a life possession of the estate of 
Woodstock, to see that the pension of 50001, a-year 
which had been granted to him and his heirs out 
of the revenues of the post-office, should likewise 
be enjoyed by her in the event of her widowhood. 

It belongs not to the biographer of Marlborough, 
considered as a British general, to enter much at 
large into a consideration of the political questions 
which during the period of his eminent services 
agitated the parliament and the nation. Of the 
motives, for example, which directly guided the 
promoters of that great measure, the union be- 
tween England and Scotland, different opinions 
may be held; but the measure itself must now be 
admitted on all hands to have brought incalculable 
benefits upon both countries. From the first 
moment of its suggestion, Marlborough cordially 
supported it. He saw that if any thing could put 
an end to the jealousies and mistrust which hin- 
dered one portion of the empire from perfectly coa- 
lescing with another, this and this alone would do 
so; and while he undervalued the difficulties 
which opposed themselves immediately to the 
undertaking, he took a comprehensive and just 
view of the benefits which in after-ages would 
arise out of it. Marlborough was not mistaken 
in the estimate which he had formed both for the 
present or the future. The church, of which the 
downfal had been confidently predicted, contina- 
ed not less secure than ever; prejudices and anti- 
pathies long fostered gradually gave way; and 
the people, learning to regard themselves as one, 
rose both conjointly and separately to a height of 
prosperity to which, had no union taken place, 
they could not have attained. Itis but an act of 
justice to the memory of Marlborough to state, that 
the part which he played in the discussion of this 
great question goes far to exculpate him from 
some charges of secret treachery and double-deal- 
ing. That he stands not free from blame at the 
commencement of his career, we have already 
taken occasion to show ; but it is evident that no 
man, circumstanced as he was, would have labour- 
ed to effect the union, had he not fully made up 
his mind to stand or fall with the preservation of 
the protestant succession. 

These great measures were yet in progress, 
and Marlborough, ever attentive to his duty, was 
at the same time making his arrangements for the 
next campaign, when not his attention only, but 
that of the allies in general, was somewhat pain- 
fully roused by the appearance of a new actor on 
the stage of public affairs, Charles XII. of 
Sweden, one of the most extraordinary men whom 
Europe has ever produced, was now in the full ca- 
reer of his successes. After vigorously defending 
his country against the attacks of its invadérs, and 
compelling the king of Denmark to sign a dis- 
graceful peace, he had burst into the Russian ter- 
Titories on the shores of the Baltic, where, with a 


disparity of numbers scarcely to be credited, he 





overthrew the Muscovites in many battles. He 
marched next into Poland, and dethroned Augus- 
tus, that he might confer the crown upon Stanis- 
laus Leczinski ; after which he directed his course 
into Germany ; and was now, with his victorious 
legions, in cantonments at Alt Ranstadt. From 
this point he commanded, rather than invited, the 
other powers to give their sanction to his proceed- 
ings. All eyes were instantly turned towards 
Charles. It was evident that, should he covet the 
distinction, he possessed ample means of becom- 
ing the arbiter of Europe ; for into whatever scale 
he might choose to throw the weight of his power, 
its opposite must kick the beam. While, there- 
fore, the eccentric warrior gave vent to his personal 
feelings, by charging the emperor Joseph with 
numerous political crimes, the rest of the confede- 
rates laboured under the painful impression, that 
the machinations of Louis, of which they remained 
not long in ignorance, had effectually gained him 
over to the side of France. Even Marlborough 
was far from feeling easy on a point so critical ; 
and as he could not himself at this season of the 
year undertake a journey to the Swedish head- 
quarters, he employed general Grumbkow, a 
Prussian officer, in whose penetration he reposed 
great confidence, to discover, if ppssible, the bent 
of Charles’s inclinations. The letter which this 
gentleman addressed to the duke after his return 
from Liepzig, where he met the Swedish monarch, 
is too curious to be omitted ;— 


“ My lord duke, Berlin, Jan. 11, 1707. 
“] returned yesterday from Leipzig, and I deem 
it my duty to give your highness an account of my 
journey. Last Sunday week I departed from 
hence, and arrived the Monday at Leipzig. On 
the next day [ waited upon the king at his dinner. 
I was much surprised at the manner in which the 
table was served ; and I do assure your highness 
that the fare with which M. de Hompesch regaled 
you, was divine in comparison with this. On the 
following day I saw king Augustus at dinner 
with the king of Sweden: the latter appeared 
pleased and contented, the other disconcerted and 
pensive. The repast continued, according to cus 
tom, only a quarter of an hour, during which an 
unbroken silence was preserved, which I attribut- 
ed to the consideration that there was only time to 
swallow some morsels in haste. On Saturday I 
visited count Piper, and after an hour’s conference 
we sat down to dinner ; and as his fare was much 
worse than that of his royal master, your highness 
may judge of my wretched situation. Count Piper 
is rude and boisterous, and has all the manners of 
a, pedant, without his learning... I conversed 
with him on all subjects, and particularly dwelt on 
the confidence which your highness reposes in the 
word of the king his master. He said, ‘That 
English lord is a brave and intelligent man; tho 
English and the allies are extremely fortunate that 
he is their genoral: the king my master esteems him 
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infinitely” He then said that his master was not 
prodigal of promises, but kept his word most re- 
ligiously ; adding, that those who were not inclin- 
ed to believe him, need only let him follow his 
own way. 

“ Having insensibly turned the discourse on the 
great designs of the king his master, he said, ‘ We 
made war in Poland only to subsist ; our design 
in Saxony is to terminate the war; but for the 
Muscovite, he shall pay les pots cassés, and we will 
treat the czar in a manner which posterity will 
hardly believe. I secretly wished that he was 
already in the heart of Muscovy. 

“ After dinner he conveyed me in his carriage 
to the head-quarters, and presented me to the 
king. His majesty was standing in a small apart- 
ment, dressed in the Swedish fashion. I made 
my bow, and having received proper instructions, 
accosted him boldly, that I esteemed myself very 
fortunate in paying my respects to a sovereign, 
who was so renowned in Europe for his distin- 
guished actions, valour, and equity. He asked 
me whence I came, and where I had served. I 
replied, and mentioned my good fortune in serv- 
ing three‘campaigns under your highness. He 
questioned me much, and particularly about your 
highness and theEnglish troops ; and you will rea- 
dily believe that I delineated my hero in the most 
lively and natural colours. Among other par- 
ticulars, he asked me if your highness yourself led 
the troops to the charge. I replied, that as all the 
troops were animated with the same ardour for 
fighting, your highness was not under the necessi- 
ty of leading the charge ; but that you were every 
where, and always in the hottest of the action, and 
gave your orders with that coolness which ex- 
cites general admiration. I then related to him 
that you had been thrown from your horse; the 
death of your aide-de-camp Brinfield, and many 
other things. He took such pleasure in this 
recital, that he made me repeat the same thing 
twice. Ialso said, that your highness always 
spoke of his majesty with the highest esteem and 
admiration, and ardently desired to pay your re- 
pects. He observed, ‘That is not likely; but I 
should be delighted to see a general of whom I 
have heard so much.’ ” 

There was nothing in this to satisfy the minds 
of those chiefly interested, as to the designs or 
dispositions of the Swedish monarch ; nor did the 
future correspondence of the same officer, though 
filled with flattering guesscs and surmises, allay 
their natural fears. Aware, as they were, that a 
confidential agent from Louis had visited Alt 
Ranstadt, and made acquainced, through one of 
those trusty spies whom Marlborough kept con- 
stantly in pay, with the very substance of his 
communications, they experienced the utmost un- 
easiness as to the result; nor would any thing sa- 
tisfy either the emperor or the elector of Hanover, 
except a personal interview between Marlborough 
and Charles. Marlborough readily yielded to the 
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wishes of the crowned heads. Having obtained 
the sanction of his own court, he departed for the 
Hague, as soon after the close of the session ag 
circumstances would allow ; whence, after com 
municating his designs to the Pensionary, as well 
as to several leading men in the states, he set out 
on the 20th of April towards the Swedish camp. 
With consummate address, Marlborough adapt. 
ed both his language and his manner to the pecu. 
liar temperament of Charles. ‘He spared no degree 
of flattery, to which the Swedish monarch lay re. 
markably open; yet he never once committed 
either his own sovereign, or the other powers 
whom he represented; nay, even when Stanis 
laus was introduced to him, he contrived at once 
to gratify his host, and to avoid every thing ap 
proaching to a public recognition of the title of 
that prince. In like manner, while apparently 
entering into all the romantic views of Charles 
touching a protestant league, and the general re- 
dress of wrongs throughout Germany, he manag. 
ed to convince him that the moment for effecting 
these good works was not yet come ; and that the 
balance of power must first be restored in Europe, 
ere the internal condition of any particular state 
could with propriety be taken into consideration, 
Voltaire has asserted that the English general, 
when first ushered into the presence of the Swed- 
ish monarch, found the latter attentively examin- 
ing a map of Russia; and that, from this single 
circumstance, he became at once aware- that 
Louis’s intrigues had failed. This statement is 
altogether incorrect. No such spectacle was ever 
beheld by Marlborough, nor were any such con- 
clusions drawn from it ; it was to his own adroit- 
ness in diplomatic conversation, and to that alone, 
that he was indebted for the knowledge that 
Charles would not interfere in the contest between 
France and her enemies. He returned to the 
Hague, visiting Berlin and Hanover by the way, 
on the 8th of May, having been absent on this im- 
portant mission not more than eighteen days. 
Notwithstanding the successful issue of this 
delicate affair and the general assurances of sup- 
port which he received from all quarters, Marlbo- 
rough saw, with indescribable mortification, the 
summer months of 1707 one after another steal 
on, without an opportunity being afforded of ef- 
fecting any thing worthy of his own renown, or 
correspondent to the zeal by which he was actuat- 
ed. The Dutch had again relapsed into their old 
habit of distrust, and again empowered the field- 
deputies to thwart the general in all his move- 
ments. They scarcely concealed, indeed, that in 
a further prosecution of the war they felt no inte- 
rest; and if they did not positively receive overtures 
of peace from France, they acted as if to sucha 
consummation their hopes were mainly turned. 
Though superior, or at least fully equal, to the 
enemy, both in the numbers and the quality of 
his troops, Marlborough was not allowed, during 
many months, to hazard a single aggressive move 
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ment. A variety of marches were, indeed, effect- 
ed, for the purpose of covering the principal towns 
of Brabant ; and more than once the duke che- 
rished a sanguine hope of forcing his confederates 
toa battle; but just as the object of his combina- 
tions began to develope itself, the deputies inter- 
fered, and the enemy escaped from the toils. This 
was particularly the case on the 27th of May, 
when, after a series of able manauvres, he had 
sioceeded* in bringing the hostile armies into 

near Nivelle. Because the pass of 
Ronquieres was strongly occupied, through which 
it would be necessary to penetrate, a council of 
war determined that a battle should not be hazard- 
ed; Marlborough was in consequence compelled 
to fall back to Beaulieu; that he might protect 
Brussels and: Louvain from insult. 

Having induced the enemy, by this movement, 
torelinquish their designs, Marlborough advanced 
again asfar as Meldert, Vendome moving at the 
same time in a parallel direction towards Gem- 
tlours. These changes of ground occurred so 
eatlyin the season as the 3ist of May; yet it 
was not till the month of: August that any serious 
¢fiort was made, on either side, to bring matters 
tothe crisis of a battle. On the one hand, Ven- 
dome, though both able and enterprising, held his 
adversary in too much respect, to risk the slightest 
opening, of which he could not but. believe. that 
advantage would be taken; on the other hand, 
Marlborough, harassed by the senseless opposition 
of the Hollanders, found his energies cramped, 
and his speculations useless. The consequence 
was, that the entire summer was permitted to pass 
in a species of armed truce, as distasteful to the 
feelings of the British commander, as it was inju- 
rious to the cause of which he stood forth the prin- 
cipal defender. 

It was not, however, inthe supineness of those 
with whom he more immediately acted, that Marl- 
borough found ample cause of complaint, and 
fruitful sources of anxiety. In Spain the al- 
lies had suffered a fearful reverse, their army 
being almost entirely destroyed at Almanza ; 
arid the only chance of restoring matters lay in 
the immediate advance of the imperial troops into 
Provence, by the passes of the Apennines. 
This measure Marlborough ceased not to urge 
by-every argument in his power, both upon Jo- 
seph and the duke of Savoy. But between these 
two personages an excessive jealousy had arisen, 
The emperor, looking to his dwn interests alone, 
preferred securing the conquest of the Milanese 
to-every other consideration ; while Victor Ama- 
deus threatened to’ withdrew entirely from. the 
league, were not his particular wishes consulted, 
and his views of aggrandisement realised. It was 
to no purpose that Marlborough impressed upon 
all parties the benefits likely to accrue upon the 
conquest of Toulon. With a jealousy of the ma- 
ritime powers, as narrow as it was ill-timed and 
unjust, they both affected to treat the project as 





tending to the benefit of England alone; and 
though they could not venture positively to pro- 
nounce against it, they nevertheless postponed ‘its 
accomplishment from day to day: Nor were the 
shameful dissensions which prevailed. among the 
different commanders in Catalonia subjects of 
trivial concern to Marlborough, Peterborough had 
long ago been suspended, and was now & wan- 
dering intriguer from court to court. Lord Gal- 
way, his weak and unfortunate successor, was 
become not less unpopulartlian he ; and the tem- 
per of the king, as well‘as the state of his party, 
gave conclusive evidence that no British officer; at 
least, would be able to restore confidence or una- 
nimity, 

In like manner the turn which affairs had lately 
taken in Germany was far from, gratifying. The 
margrave of Baden, after a°long and painful ill- 
ness, died ; and the army there being left without 
a commander, sustainéd « signal defeat The 
strong position of Stolhofien was stormed and 
carried ; and Villars, bursting into ‘the Pala- 
tinate, spread horror and dismay aroupd. . Al- 
most at the same moment the- disputes’ between 
the emperor and the king of Sweden, which it had 
cost so much trouble to allay, were revived ; nor 
were they finally settled,except. by the ‘assump- 
tion of a tone on Marlhorough’s part more Hx k 
ed than he had yet seen proper to employ, So 
many misfortunes befalling at one and the same 
moment preyed strongly upon the mind of the ge- 
eral ; yet were they but as a drop of water to 
the sea, when compared with the ‘uneasiness and 
chagrin which the intelligence received: day after 
day from homé occasioned. 

Something has been said in another part of this 
sketch, touching the growing alienation of the 
queen from the duchess of Marlborough, andthe 
unconquerable aversion experienced by her ma- 
jesty towards the whigs. Over the latter feeling, 
the semblance of a victory had been gained dur- 
ing the last session of parliament; and so long as 
the duke remained in England, even the former 
seemed to be suspended ; but he had: scarcely 
quitted the court ere both the one and the other re- 
vived with increased violence. That Harley and St. 
John secretly encouraged the queen in her preju- 
dices, lady Marlborough had long asserted, and 
Godolphin, if he refused to go’ along with her to 
the full extent of conviction, was not free from 
suspicion. It needed but the occurrence of an 

event in itself neither extraordinary nor important 
to attest the full truth of her assertions, and to 
convince even Marlborough himself that he no 
longer possessed the confidence of his sovereign. 

Long befcre any positive coldness arose be- 
tween them, lady Marlborough, weary of a con- 
tinual attendance at court, had recommended to 
the queen a poor relative of her own, the daughter 
of a reduced gentleman, by name Abigail Hill. 
Mrs. Hill, educated in high tory printiples, soon 
made herself agreeable to her a ec and, 
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as usually happens in such cases, was not mind- 
ful in her prosperity that a debt of gratitude re- 
mained due to her first patroness. She not only 
encouraged the queén in resisting the political 
demands of lady Marlborough, but directed her 
attention, with very unnecessary minuteness, to 
all the most offensive expressions in her grace’s 
letters, till in the end she succeeded in effecting 
an absolute transfer of the royal favour to herself. 
Harley was neither slow to perceive, nor back- 
ward to avail himself, of this circumstance. Be- 
ing equally with the duchess related to Mrs. Hill, 
he found no difficulty in contracting with her the 
closest intimacy ; and he contrived, through her 
influence, to establish an authority over the mind 
of the queen more despotic than he had hitherto 
exercised. 

Though the designs of Harley and the new fa- 
vourite were not concealed from the eyes of others, 
the duchess, either blinded- by pride or confident 
in her own judgment, persisted in believing that 
there was nothing in their conduct capable of ex- 
citing alarm. Under this delusion she continued 
to labour till information unexpectedly reached her 
that Mrs. Hill, without condescending to consult 
her original patroness, had given her hand in mar- 
riage toa Mr. Masham, a gentleman in the queen’s 
service, who, not less than herself, owed all his 
success in life to the duchess. Then, indeed, this 
high-spirited woman began, to suspect that her re- 
lative had played false. She wrote warmly, and 
perhaps haughtily, to the queen; received a cold 
and caustic reply ; and became aware that her 
suspicions were not groundless. Nor was it long 
ere other and more convincing proofs were afforded 
that the queen had thrown herself into the arms 
of asecret faction, Two bishoprics, with cer- 
tain other valuable pieces of church preferment, 
fell vacant. The ministers, and among the rest 
Marlborough and Godolphin, recommended able 
men of whiggish principles for promotion: their 
advice was not only not adopted, but sir William 
Dawes and doctor Blackhall, both of them avowed 
tories, not free from suspicion on the score of ja- 
cobitism, were nominated to the sees. It was in 
vain that Marlborough and Godolphin remon- 
strated warmly against such appointments, hold- 
ing out threats that, should they take place, their 
own resignation must follow. The queen persist- 
ed in asserting her right to exercise the preroga- 
tive according to her own will; and the two friends 
were completely baffled. 

The consciousness of loss of influence which 
followed upon this proceeding was not the only 
nor the most harassing evil which rose out of it. 
The whigs, who had never reposed absolute con- 
fidence in Marlborough, avowed their belief that 
he was now deceiving them, and gave loose to the 
animosity which they had for some time suppress- 
ed, but had never been able to overcome, It 
chanced that to the repeated applications of lord 


Halifax for some office which he might hold to- 
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gether with the auditorship of the exchequer, 
Marlborough had steadily opposed himself, A 
great deal of altercation had taken place betweeg 
them, producing its customary effect, coldness and 
alienation. An open rupture now occurred, whiehled 
to consequences exceedingly painful to the feeli 

of Marlborough. His brother, admiral Churohill, g 
Jacobite at heart, and, as such, abhorred by Halk 
fax and the whigs, became exposed to prosecution 
on a charge of neglect of duty ; nor were the in. 
tercessions of the duke in his favour, though made 
in a tone more humble than might have been ag 
sumed, so much as honoured with a reply, 

Undermined by Harley, and distrusted by the 
whigs, Marlborough saw that his influence was 
on the wane ; nor was it any gratification to him 
that almost every post brought him ass' 
that his enemies were not likely to use much deli- 
cacy in the exercise of such power as they pos 
sessed. The supplies and recruits necessary lg 
keep his army effective were either held back alto. 
gether, or afforded with a sparing hand. Plans 
suggested by him were scrutinised with a close 
ness to which he had heretofore been unaccustom 
ed; and his wishes as to the choice of persons 
for different employments abroad were not ak 
ways obeyed. Itsoon appeared, moreover, that 
the tory party had not confined their intrigues to 
the court of St. James’s alone : Marlborough found 
himself out of favour with the elector, at a mo 
ment when, above all others, he had a right to ex- 
pect the contrary ;* nor was it but by the appl. 
cation of consummate address that he succeedad 
in removing the impression which his highness had 
received. 

In conducting the voluminous and irksome cor 
respondenice arising out of a state of things so un 
settled, the summer of 1707 was chiefly spent. 
It is true that no man could exhibit more of tem 
per or discretion than Marlborough ; for even lord 
Peterborough, who visited him on his way home, 
failed in drawing him into the utterance of one 
rash or unguarded expression. Yet was his satis 
faction great, when, in the month of August, the 
prospect of more active operations opened upon 
him; not merely because he hoped, by a brilliant 
victory, to recover the confidence of the queen, 
but because the very act of superintending the 
movements of the army in the field promised to 
divert his thoughts into a more agreeable and im- 
portant channel. The circumstances which led 
to this renewal of the campaign, if we may so 
speak, were these :— 

The emperor, after completing the conquest of 
the Milanese, at length consented to hazard an at- 
tempt upon Toulon ; and prince Eugene was com- 
manded, at the head of 35,000 men, to penetrate 
into Provence for that purpose. Towards the end 


* Marlborough had, not long before, with great dif- 
ficulty, obtained for the elector of Hanover the com- 
mand of the army on the Rhine, vacated by the death 
of the margrave of Baden. 
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¢June the march began, an English fleet sweep- 
ing the coast at the sime moment. The enemy 

no resistance; and on the 26th ‘of July, 
Bagene pitched his tents in the camp of Valette, 
ipthe immediate vicinity of’ the place. Had an 
gsult been given that night, there is every rea- 
gn to believe that Toulon would have fallen, for 
tie fortifications were decayed, and the garrison 
itimidated ; but Eugene, declining to adopt this 
qurse, attacked it in form, though unable, by rea- 
«wn of the paucity of his infantry, to complete the 
investment. The consequence was, that the 
French made haste to collect an army for the pur- 
pse of raising the siege ; and towards the com- 
pletion of it, Vendome received orders to detach 
thirteen battalions and twelve squadrons. Marl- 
borough no sooner became acquainted with the 
march of this detachment, than he resolved to 
bring Vendome to battle ; and the deputies being 
with difficulty persuaded to sanction the measure, 
he concentrated his army upon the Dyle. 

The corps composing the allied army having 
been a good deal scattered, it was the evening of 
the 8th ere they made good their consolidation. 
On the 10th the river was passed, and on the 1th 
head-quarters were established at Genappe. Ven- 
dome was not left long in ignorance of this move- 
ment; and guessing the reason, he instantly put 
his columns in motion, and abandoned his lines at 
Gemblours. He pushed upon Seneff, Marlbo- 
tough marching at the same time towards Nivelle ; 
but the latter movement was no sooner communi- 
cited to him than he again ordered his people un- 
derarms. He retreated now with such precipita- 
tion, that, in spite of the efforts of count Tilly, 
whom Marlborough detached with a select corps 
toharass him, he gained, almost without firing a 
thot, the strong position of St. Denis, where, co- 
tered by the confluence of the Haine and one of 
its chief tributary streams, he ventured to make a 
short halt. Marlborough had scarcely begun to 
threaten, ere he again quitted his ground, never 
pausing till he had gained Chievres, whence a sin- 
gle day’s journey would carry him beyond the 
Scheld, and into possession of the chain of forts 
which command it. Marlborough heard of this 
march with extreme regret. He could not inter- 
tupt it, being detained by showers, which rendered 
the roads impassable to artillery. Nevertheless, 
his quarters were fixed on the 14th at Soignies, 
where a succession of rainy weather kept him sta- 
tionary for a fortnight. On Ist of September, 
however, he was again enabled to move. That 
night he was at Ath, on the 5th he crossed the 
Scheld above Oudenard, and on the 7th reached 
Helchin, the enemy retiring with the utmost cele- 
rity behind the Marque, where an entrenched camp 
was formed under the guns of Lille. In this atti- 
tude both parties remained for some time; the al- 
lies anxious to seize the slightest opening for bat- 
tle, while the French were especially on their 
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Things were in this state, when intelligence 
came in of the absolute failure of the attempt upon 
Toblon, and the return of the allies into Italy, 
The happy moment, which Eugene had _permit- 
ted to pass by, never returned ; and whether it was 
that he felt little interested in the operation, or that 
his means were shamefully inadequate, the siege, 
when formally begun, made no progress. At last 
the assembling of a large army in his rear com- 
pelled him to abandon the enterprise. He embark- 
ed his artillery and stores with all haste in tho 
English fleet, and retreated, as he had advanced, 
by the Col di Tende. Having reduced Susa, and 
thus secured the avenue into Piedmont, he sud- 
denly broke up his army ; sending the imperialists 
into Lombardy, embarking the Palatines for Ca- 
talonia, and permitting the Hessians to return into 
Germany. 

Though deeply mortified by the result of this 
expedition, of which he had been the, prime mover, 
and from which he had anticipated so many ad- 
vantages, Marlborough still continued to exert 
himself to restore, if possible, that good feeling be- 
tween the courts of Vienna and Turin, to the ab- 
sence ‘of which he justly attributed the present 
misfortune. It was clear, indeed, that on the side 
of Provence nothing was now to be gained ; still, 
if he could prevail upon the allies to nominate Eu- 
‘gene to the chief command in Spain, he looked 
forward to better things there; and to the ac- 
complishment of this great end he directed all his 
diligence and ingenuity. It was not, however, an 
easy matter to overcome the jealousies of prince« 
so proud and unreasonable as those with whom 
he had to deal. The negotiation was therefore 
still incomplete, when the approach of winter 
brought the campaign to an end ; and it behoved 
him to make arrangements, previous to his own 
return to England, against the next. With this 
view, he met the elector of Hanover and count 
Wratislaw at Frankfort. He then visited the 
Hague, and held a conference with the states- 
general, after which he returned for a short space 
to his army, still in position at Helchin. About 
the middle of October, however, the weather be- 
ing fairly broken, both parties, as if by common 
consent, quitted the field ; and the duke, leaving 
his lieutenants to dispose the several brigades in 
winter quarters, set out again in his travelling 
carriage for the Hague. 

Having spent about a fortnight here, Marlbo- 
rough set sail for London, where he arrived on the 
7th of November (old style). He found the feuds 
in the cabinet more bitter than ever, and a division 
among parties such as had never existed since the 
Revolution. Both whigs and tories, though fierce- 
ly opposed to one another, seemed to have united 
their efforts against himself and the lord treasurer ; 
while they equally espoused the cause of Peter- 
borough, and equally: assailed the character of 
admiral Churchill. We cannot pause to describe, 





guard that no such opening should be afforded. 
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houses during the first month of the session. Let 
it suffice to state, that the most insidious efforts 
were made to cast reflections on Marlborough 
himself; that it was seriously proposed to weaken 
the army in Flanders, by detaching from it 15,000 
men for service in Spain ; and that not the least 
active in these intrigues against the peace and 
honour of his patron was Mr. secretary Harley. 
The queen, moreover, with the obstinacy which 
characterised her, insisted on nominating her own 
friends to the vacant sees ; nor could all the re- 
monstrances of Marlborough and Godolphin pre- 
vail to effect a change in this determination. At 
last, however, the treachery of Harley became so 
p4ipable, that one course only remained for them 
to adopt. They formally resigned ; refused to 
attend a cabinet council when summoned ; and 
Harley, incapable of conducting the affairs of the 
nation alone, solicited permission to retire. Great 
efforts were made to mix him) up in the treason of 
his clerk, Gregg ; but they failed ; nevertheless, 
his retirement from office served as the signal for 
a renewai of perfect confidence between Marlbo- 
rough and the whigs. 

Unanimity was hardly established, when the 
nation at large became alarmed by the threat of 
an invasion from France, for the purpose of re- 
storing the exiled family to the throne. The most 
energetic preparations were made to meet and 
repel the danger. Marlborough, by virtue of his 
authority as commander-in-chief, not only sent 
every disposable man to Scotland, but recalled 
ten battalions from Flanders ; while the admiralty 
equipped a fleet, in a space of time unprece- 
dentedly brief, against which the enemy could 
make no head. Numerous arrests, moreover, 
took place: the duke of Hamilton with other sus- 
pected persons were committed to the Tower ; 
Edinburgh castle was strongly garrisoned ; the 
habeas corpus act was suspended, and the nation 
declared to be in a state of war, These measures 
were attended with the most perfect success. 
The chevalier St. George, having with difficulty 
put to sea, found himself watched at every station 
by the English squadrons; and after vainly at- 
tempting to land both in the Forth and at Inver- 
ness, was compelled to return to Dunkirk. It 
needed but this to complete the triumph of Marl- 
borough over all his enemies. In spite of the in- 
creased and increasing hostility between the 
queen and the duchess, the latter of whom treat- 
ed her sovereign with very little delicacy, Marl- 
borough, if he recovered not the confidence of the 
crown, obtained that of the people ; and when the 
approaching dissolution of parliament set him free 
to resume his place at the head of the army, it 
appeared as if his influence were at least as ex- 
tensive as it had been at any previous period. 

On the 2d of April (O. S.), 1708, Marlborough 
reached the Hague, where, with prince Kugene, 
who had been recalled from Italy, and the pen- 
sionary ni he. arranged the plan of the 
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campaign. It was agreed that a great effom 
should be made in the Low Countries, ‘bat tha 
the design should be masked by the formationgf 
two grand armies} one under Marlborough ig 
Brabant, the other under Eugene on the Moselle: 
that while the elector of Hanover acted defensive. 
ly on the Rhine, Eugene should march suddenly 
to the westward, and, forming a junction with 
Marlborough, that they should force the enemy t 
a battle; the consequences of which, should it 
prove successful, they justly estimated at the 
highest. Many difficulties must, indeed, be eae 
mounted, ere the scheme could be realised ; such 
as the persuading the elector of Hanover toacta 
secondary part; the obtaining of large supplies 
from the emperor and the eleetor palatine; and 
the keeping completely in the dark all the mem * 
bers of the Dutch government, except the pem 
sionary. Nevertheless, by dint of great personal 
exertions, by visiting Hanover, yielding somewhat 
to the prejudices of its sovereign, and alternately 
flattering and curbing the petulance of the otlier 
parties, these illustrious warriors finally succeeded 
in bringing their project to bear. No doubt this 
success, on Marlborough’s part at least, was no 
effected without the endurance of some alloy: he 
had scarcely quitted his native shores when feuds 
and dissensions again began ; and his return was 
eagerly solicited, not by the duchess only, but by 
Godolphin and the heads of his own party. Y¥ 
though fully ible to the benefits which might 
have attended a compliance with the request, he 
was also keenly alive to the dangers likély to fol 
low, should he, at such a crisis, abandon the seat 
of war. He, accordingly, sacrificed what may be 
termed party interests to the public good; and 
leaving the whigs to imagine what they pleased, 
and the tories to carry on their intrigues free frott 
interruption, he continued at his post as general. 
issimo of the allied armies. ‘ 

During this interval the French monarch, en- 
couraged by the results of the last campaign, was 
straining every nerve to bring into the field a 
force superior, on all points, to that of the allies. 
In the Low Countries, Vendome still held the 
command, though there were joined to him in 
authority the dukes of Burgundy and Berri, with 
the chevalier de St. George, who acted as a volun-, 
teer, and was followed by a number of his chief 
adherents. His troops were recruited to the 
amount of 100,000 men ; and he received instruc- 
tions to assume the initiative, while other and not 
less prudent precautions were taken in order to 
give tohim a decided superiority. It had long 
been ascertained, that with the government of the 
Dutch the people of the Netherlands were dis- 
contented ; secret negotiations were, in conse- 
quence, opened with some of the most influential 
inhabitants of the great towns, and a plan for the 
betrayal of them into the hands of the French was 
arranged. So prudently, moreover, was the af 
fair managed, that of the full amount of théir dan- 
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the allies were not made aware till the power 


Reasling against it had been taken away ; and 


their earlier arrangements were made under 
the double disadvantage ofa want of cordiality 
among acknowledged friends, and the operations 
of determined treachery among secret enemies. 
Having received from prince Eugene a promise 
that he would join him ere the month expired, 
Marlborough repaired, on the 9th of May, to 
Ghent. He had reviewed the British division 
aantoned there, and issued orders that it should 
march to the place of general rendezvous near 
Brussels, when an accident opened out to him the 
particulars of a conspiracy, of which he had not, 
forsome time past, been without suspicion. A 
‘woman was detected in the act of putting a let- 


. ter, under very peculiar circumstances, into the 


post-office : she was seized, and the letter opened 
and read ; when the whole details of a plot for the 
admission of a French force into the citadel of 
Antwerp became manifest. Marlborough lost no 
time in defeating a design which, had it been fully 
accomplished, must have seriously affected the 
issues of the war. He hastened to the camp, 
whither a continued and excessive drought hinder- 
ei the more remote of the detachments from im- 
mediately following ; and made such dispositions 
as the case would allow for opposing the threaten- 
ed advance of the enemy. 

Meanwhile Vendome, disconcerted by the 
fiilure of his attempt upon Antwerp, made a for- 
ward movement to Soignies, where, at the distance 
of three leagues from the English lines, be halted. 
A great and decisive action appeared inevitable ; 
for the enemy considerably surpassed the allies in 
numbers, and it was well known that Marlborough 
had determined not to decline a battle, should such 
beoffered. An excess of prudence, however, or 
the expectation that more might be effected by 
manceuvring than by fighting, induced the enemy 
to keep aloof They suddenly broke up their 
camp, and filed rapidly to the right through Bois 
Seigneur Isaac to Brain |’Allieu ; where, in a po- 
tition which placed them on the flank of Marlbo- 
Tough, and in some degree threatened both Brus- 
selsand Louvain, they again stood still. The duke 
received intelligence of their situation on the 31st. 
Doubtful of their intentions, yet justly apprehen- 
tive for the safety of Brussels, he fell back withall 
haste upon Anderlecht ; where his tents were 
scarcely pitched ere further information came in, 
which indicated a design on their part to attack 
Louvain, The allies had lost several marches by 
their retrogression to Anderlecht ; nevertheless 
Marlborough determined, if possible, to anticipate 
the enemy, and to save so important a place. He 
put his columns in motion that very night ; and 
marching without a check through a perfect de- 
luge of rain, he contrived, hy noon on the second 
day, to reach the strong position of Parc: here he 
established himself, fixing his own head-quarters 
in the abbey of Terbank, while those of Overkirk 
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were in the suburbs ; and so perfect was his tri- 
umph over the calculations of Vendome, that the 
latter resumed his ground at Brain |’Allieu with- 
out venturing to strike a blow. 

From the 4th of June, the date of his arrival at 
Parc, up to the beginning of July, Marlborough 
was, by a chain of unlooked for disappointments, 
kept idle, Eugene, unable to control the unruly 
passions of the elector, found it impracticable to 
march, as he had promised; and without his as- 
sistance, Marlborough was in no condition to act 
on the offensive against a general so wary, yet so 
bold, as Vendome. It was to no purpose that he 
despatched courier after courier to hasten Eugene in 
his arrangements. That officer, harassed by the 
jealousies of his coadjutors, could only lament the 
necessity which restrained him ; while, to use the 
expressive language of the duke himself, “the 
slowness of the Germans was such as so threaten 
the worst consequences.” At last, however, it 
pleased the elector to become reconciled to the 
state of things under his own particular control. 
Eugene was thus set free to follow the bent of his 
own inclinations ; and the long looked for move- 
ment of the army of the Moselle towards Brabant 
began. But, though conducted both with skill 
and rapidity, it came too late to hinder the occur- 
rence of more than one untoward event, of which 
a few words will suffice to convey a sufficiently 
accurate idea, f 

Allusion has already been made to the general 
dissatisfaction of the Flemings under the harsh 
and oppressive government of the Dutch. There 
was scarce a town of any importance in which the 
French had not their agents ; and all looked to the 
present crisis as offering peculiar facilities for the 
accomplishment of their wishes. Vendome enter- 
tained a similar opinion. He calculated that, 
could he make himself master of Ghent, which 
commanded the course of the Lys and the Scheld, 
as well as of Bruges, the very centre of Marlbo- 
rough’s water communications, a greater object 
would be accomplished than even a victory in the 
field might attain ; whilst the reduction of Oude- 
nard, which must without doubt follow, would 
entirely destroy the connecting link between 
Flanders and Brabant. Such were the projects 
which he carefully meditated during the protracted 
delay of his illustrious adversary at Louvain ; and ° 
to their fulfilment, so soon as his arrangements 
were complete, he devoted all his strength and 
talents. 

On the evening of the 4th of July the French 
army broke up from Brain PAllieu, and marched 
rapidly upon Hall and Tubise, where it was in- 
tended to pass the Senne. At dawn on the Sth, 
several light corps fell off from the main body, one 
of which, proceeding quickly towards Ghent, took 
possession of the town and invested the citadel. 
Within six hours from the fall of this important 
place, Bruges likewise surrendered to a similar 





detachment acting under the orders of the count 
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de la Motte ; while Damme, which the same offi- 
cer immediately summoned, rejecting his offer, he 
attacked and took by storm the fort of Plassen- 
dael, on the canal. ‘To these enterprises, an Eng- 
lish division under general Murray, which lay at 
Mariekirk, could offer no effectual opposition ; and 
even a body of cavalry, which Marlborough sent 
out to support it, arrived too late. Marlborough 
was not less chagrined than indignant at the man- 
ner in which these successes were obtained. 
Leaving useless complaints, and not less useless 
alarm, to be expressed and experienced by the 
authorities at Brussels, he determined to check the 
enemy at all hazards; and with this view put his 
columns in motion, at an early hour in the morn- 
ing of the 5th. 

The allies reached Tubise just in time to wit- 
ness, without being able to prevent, the passage 
of the Senne by the enemy. A like issue attend- 
ed the pursuit towards the Dender, of which Ven- 
dome likewise made good the passage, losing 300 
men of his rear guard, and almost all his boats 
and pontoons. Serious apprehensions were now 
entertained for Oudenard, of which the works 
were imperfect, and the garrison feeble; never- 
theless, that nothing might be omitted for its pre- 
servation, Marlborough instructed general Chan- 
clos, who commanded at Ath, to draw what de- 
tachments he could from all the fortresses near, 
and to throw himself with these, and a squadron 
of dismounted dragoons, into the place. Chanclos 
obeyed his instructions with great alacrity, and 
Oudenard was rendered secure against a coup de 
main. 

* A variety of evolutions now took place, having 
for their common object the occupation of the 
strong position of Lessines on the Dender, by 
which the approaches to Oudenard may be said 
to be commanded. On one hand, Vendome, after 
investing Oudenard on two sides, and ordering up 
a train of heavy artillery from Tournay, quitted a 
post. where for some days he had lain; on the 
other, Marlborough, leaving 4000 men to secure 
Brussels, broke up his camp at Ath, and pushed 
upon Herfelingen. The enemy had taken the 
initiative in these movements ; the distance which 
they were required to traverse fell, moreover, con- 
, Biderably short of that which the allies behoved 
to compass ; while the Dender lay between Marl- 
borough and the ground in the eecupation of 
which his safety wasinvolved. Nothing daunted 
by these considerations, Marlborough, whom Eu- 
gene had joined, though without a single compa- 
ny or squadron in his train, began his march in 
four columns, at two o’clock in the morning of the 
9th of July, He accomplished five leagues with- 
out making a pause; he gave his troops five 
hours to rest; and at the beating of the tattoo 
was again in full march, a strong advanced guard 
preceding him. This body, of which general Ca- 
dogan was at the head, made such despatch, that 
by ee | ; crossed the Dender, on bridges 
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constructed by the troops. themselves; thus.e 
curing the camp of Lessines, just as the headaof 
the enemy’s columns arrived in sight, and holdi 

it ll the main body was in a condition to takeup 
the ground. : 

The consternation of Vendome, when informed 
that the allies had prevented him in his degign, 
was great beyond conception. He had. celeulah. 
ed certainly on the disinclination of Marlborough 
to expose the towns in his rear; and made no 
doubt of being able to press the siege of Oudenand 
at leisure, should he once establish the covering 
army at Lessines. He was petritied on learning 
that, all his opinions had been formed on mistaken 
grounds.» Marlborough was not only masterof 
the defence of Oudenard, but had boldly: thrown 
himself between the enemy and their own fro 
tier. It was a step on the possible occurrencef 
which no one had reckoned ; and it produced a 
degree of alarm among the French, which Ven 
dome found it impossible to restrain. Orden 
were promptly issued for a retrograde movement 
upon Gavre, where crossing the Scheld it wasde 
termined to restore the communications which had 
been thus unexpectedly cut off. 

For some time back serious misunderstandings 
had existed between the dukes of Burgundy and 
Vendome. — The state into which their affairs wan 
thrown by the decisive manceuvre of Marlborough 
tended in no degree to restore harmony ; and a 
the allied generals were not ignorant of the 
they were not remiss in striving to take advantage 
of it. No sooner, therefore, was it ascertained 
that the enemy were moving towards Gavre, than 
Marlborough resolved to follow, with the double 
intention of delivering Oudenard fromamvestment, 
and, should a favourable opportunity offer, fom 
ing Vendome to give battle. With this view, a 
strong advanced guard, under general Cadogan, 
was ordered to match at day-break on the 15th 
It was given them in charge to clear the roads, to 
construct bridges near Oudenard, and to este 
blish themselves across the Scheld ; and. at eight 
o’clock on the same morning the main body was 
commanded to move, with the whole of the ca- 
valry in front, and the artillery in the rear. Every 
thing was done with consummate skill and regu- 
larity. At half past ten Cadogan reached the 
Scheld ; by noon the bridges were,complete ; and 
the whole of his cavalry, with twelve battalions 
of foot, took up a position along the high road that 
extends between Eyne and Bevere. 

While the allies were thus striving to anticipate 
the enemy, the latter, in absolute ignorance that 
two leagues only divided them from Marlbo- 
rough’s advance, were leisurely crossing the river. 
They made good their passage about noon, after 
which they turned to the left, and somewhat dis- 
orderly, because in fancied security, began to 
move. No great while elapsed ere the heads of 
the columns, as well as several foraging parties 
which they had sent out, became visible to Cado- 
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| He charged the latter with his cavalry, 
drove them back in confusion, and was himself 
charged in turn by a corps of French dragoons; 
upon which he retired again to his position, where 
he became an object of suspicion and dread to the 
enemy, who believed that the whole of the allied 


amy stood-before them. They accordingly halt- 


ed; and observing at the moment a heavy column 
@fhorse in the act of crossing the river, drew in 
their patrols, in order to avoid exposing them to 
the attack of superior numbers. 

It was well for Cadogan and his little corps that 
adifference of opinion among the French generals 

them from either falling on more boldly to- 
wards their front, or hazarding an attempt upon 
the bridge. Had either step been taken, the ad- 
vanced guard must have perished ; for the main 
body was far in the rear, and not all the exertions 
of Marlborough and Eugene succeeded in bring- 
ing it into the line for a space of twohours. With 
the cavalry, indeed, which led the way, Marlbo- 
rough pressed forward so soon as the perilous 
situation of Cadogan became known, and by tra- 
versing no inconsiderab!e portion of the way at 
fall gallop, he succeeded in coming up just as the 
enemy appeared in order. But the infantry, 
wearied with past exertions, and encumbered with 
‘knapsacks and blankets, marched more slowly ; 
indeed, the leading companies succeeded not in 
gaining the bridge till past three in the afternoon, 
Bach corps, however, as it arrived, whether horse 
or foot, was moved promptly into position ; and 
six guns being planted in battery on a command- 
ing eminence, the whole assumed, by degrees, an 
imposing attitude. 

The tract of country about to become the site 
#fone of the most obstinate battles in modern 
times, is not only remarkable for its great mili- 
tary strength, but for its picturesque beauty and 
high state of cultivation. It has been described 
by one of the most classical of Marlborough’s bio- 
graphers, and on the authority of an eye-witness, 
in terms which we cannot pretend to alter but for 
the worse. “At the distance ofa mile north of 
Oudenard,” says Dr. Coxe, “is the village of 
Ryne. Here the ground rises into a species of 
low but capacious amphitheatre. It sweeps along 
a moderately sized plain, southward, to near the 
glacis of Oudenard, where it is crowned by the 
village of Bevere, and numerous windmills, 
Turning westward, it then rises into another broad 
hill, under the name of the Boser Couter ; and the 
highest point is near a tilleul or lime-tree, and a 
windmill overivoking the village of Oycke. From 
thence the ground curves towards Marolen ; and 
the eye glancing over the narrow valley watered 
by the Norken, is arrested by another upland 
plain, which trends by Huyse, gradually sinking 
till it terminates near Asper. A line representing 
the chord of this semicircle would commence 
about a league from the confluence of the Norken 
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which is nearly as high as the amphitheatre itself. 

Within this space, two scanty rivulets, gushing from 

the base of the hill of Oycke, at a small distartice 

asunder, embrace a low tongue of land, the mid- 

dle of which rises into a gentle elevation. The 

borders of these rivulets, and a part of the inter- 

vening surface, are intersected with enclosures, 

surrounding the farms and hamlets of Barwaen, 

Chobon, arid Diepenbeck, At the source of one 

is the castellated mansion of Bevere or Brian, at 
that of the other the hamlet of Rhetelhoeck, situ- 

ated in a woody and steeprecess, These streams 

uniting near a public house, called Schaerken, 
proceed partly in a double channel along a marshy 
bed to the Scheld, near Eyne. The Norken, ris- 

ing near Morlehem, beyond Oycke, runs for some 
distance almost parallel to the Scheld ; then pass- 
ing by Lede, Mullem, and Asper, it meets another 
streamlet from the west, and terminatés in a spe- 
cies of canal, skirting the Scheld to a considerable 
distance below Gavre. The borders of the 
Norken, like those of the other rivulets, are fringed 
with underwood, coppices, and thickets; and from 
Mullem to Herlehem the woods are skirted with 
avenues. Behind, are enclosures surrounding a 
small plain, which terminates beyond the mill of 
Royeghem, Between these is a hollow road, 
which leads up to the hill of Oycke.” Such was 
the arena on which Marlborough and Vendome 
were destined at length to try their skill: the 
former taking post, as fast as his brigades came 
up, along the,high grounds between Bevere and 
Mooreghem mill; the latter stretching across the 
plain from the hill of Asper on the left almost to 
Wanneghem on the right. 

While their line was forming in the order just 
described, the enemy kept a corps both of infantry 
and eavalry in Eyne, of which they had taken pos- 
session when they drove\ back Cadogan’s horse. 
Marlborough had nosooner brought an adequate 
force into position, than he gave orders to attack 
the village ; and the service was gallantly execut 
ed by Cadogan’s division. The infantry descend 
ed the hill, crossed the rivulet near Eyne, while 
the cavalry passed a little higher up, and penetrat- 
ing to the rear, cut off all.commut.cation between 
the troops within the village and those without. 
A sharp contest ensued ; but it-ended in the totai 
defeat of ihe enemy, three entire battalions of whom 
laid down their arms, while eight squadrons were 
broken and cut te pieces as they strove to escape 
across the Norken. This blow served to convince 
the French leaders that a general action was un- 
avoidable ; and they resolved, in opposition to the 
opinion of Vendome, to give rather than receive 
the charge. 

Had any thing like unity of purpose existed 
even now between the dukes of Burgundy and 
Vendome, the issue of this great battlemight have 
been different; but to the last they continued to 
thwart one another. Burgundy commanded a 
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the rising road between the rivulets of Diepenbeck 
and Chobon. General Grimaldi, who led this at- 
tagk, approached the brink of the stream; but 
finding that a mass of Prussian cavalry was pre- 
pared to receive him, and that a column of British 
infantry were fast approaching to their support, he 
drew off again and took post near the mill of 
Royeghem, Meanwhile, Vendome seeing the 
danger of bringing on an action at the point where 
the enemy would have most desired to be attack- 
ed, directed his left to advance ; but the order be- 
ing countermanded by Burgundy, no movement 
took place. It was now Marlborough’s turn to 
change his ground. He had seen, not without di- 
vining its cause, the threatened attack by the right : 
he suspected that another and a more formidable 
would soon follow, and he resolved to meet it by 
making such. dispositions.as the nature of the 
ground would allow.. Twelve battalions. were 
promptly moved up from Eyne to support the light 
troops which lined the hedges about Groenevelde, 
while a further force of 20 battalions, under the 
duke of Argyle, threw itself upon Schaerken. . It 
was high time that-these corps should be at their 
posts. The enemy, strengthened by. large drafts 
from the left, gradually prolonged the line to the 
right, till they completely outflanked the. allies, 
and then advancing at quick time. attacked every 
hedge, field, and farm-house with the utmost fury, 
A fierce and obstinate battle ensued. . It was 
fought, too, either hand to hand, or by the fire.of 
musketry alone; for such was the precipitancy 
with which both sides rushed into battle, that 
scarcely a fieldpiece could be brought to bear. 
While this struggle was going on, Marlborough 
withdrew brigade after brigade from his right, and 
throwing each fresh division as it arrived to the 
left of those last formed, he gradually shifted his 
ground so as to render the point assailed not the 
centre, but almost the extreme right, of his line, 
His next measure was to keep the enemy’s left in 
cheek, by drawing up along the edge of the mo- 
tass which skirts the Norken, a body of Prussian 
horse, while with his own left he mancuvred to 
overlap the enemy’s right, and cutit off Some 
desperate fighting attended the progress of this 
masterly evolution : a corps of cavalry which he 
sent forward to clear the plain about Royeghem, 
was annihilated by a fire of musketry from the en- 
closures ; in like manner his infantry suffered hea- 
vily while dislodging the French ‘tirailléurs from 
the hedges and coppices about the castle of Be- 
‘vere and Schaerken, yet was the design complete- 
ly successful. Marshal Overkirk, pushing rapidly 
with his Datch divisions round the slope of the 
Boser Cauter, gained the mill of Oycke, where he 
brought up his left shoulder till he had completely 
turned the enemy ; while Argyle, carrying every 
thing before him, broke off all connexion between 
the troops at Groenevelde.and those behind the 
mill... Thus was the right of the French army 
separated suey from its centre and left; the 
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only road of communication being by the mill of 
Reyeghem, and the ravines and passes of Ma. 
rolen, 

Daylight, which had long been waning, now. to. 
tally disappeared ; yet the combat was sustained 
with a degree of obstinacy rarely equalled. The 
battalions fought singly, in open fields, behind 
hedges and ditches, or in gardens, barn-yards, and 
other enclosures ; and the horizon seemed on fire 
with the eeaseless flashes of their musketry. . But 
they fought by no means upon equal terms. The 
left of the enemy, encumbered by the morass, 
could bring no support to their. comrades on the 
right; while the allies, doubling round that devot- 
ed wing, swept it on both flanks, in the rear and 
in front, with murderous volleys. As day closed 
in, however, the effects of the darkness were 
gradually experienced by themselves in a very 
awkward manner ; they aimed theirfury upon one 
another ; and it required all the activity of the 
generals and other officers to check such avfire 
after it had once begun. To stop the carnage, in- 
deed, it became necessary to cease firing alto- 
gether; and the enemy, gladly availing them- 
selves of the pause, stole off as they best could 
from the field of battle. In this juncture, Eugene, 
with happy forethought, commanded the drums of 
his own battalions to beat the French assemblée;. 


and instructed the refugee officers that, served r 


under him, to call aloud the numbers and titles of 
such regiments as they knew to be in the field, 
The measure was attended by the most success 
ful result: multitudes of fugitives dropped in-by 
ones and twos upon the Dutch and British line, 
and they were all, to the amount of some thou- 
sands, made prisoners. Nevertheless, the enemy’s 
loss was both directly and proportionally less ses 
vere than might have been expected : Vendome, 
indeed, seeing that all was lost, withdrew his 
people with admirable coolness; and though he 
failed in collecting immediately about himself more 
than 20,000 men, his exertions undoubtedly saved 
the lives of three times that number. The total 
loss of the vanquished has been computed at 6000 
killed and wounded, with 9000 prisoners ; nor did 
that of the victors fall short of 5000. 

The retreat of the enemy was disorderly in the 
extreme; for though the right had scarcely been 
engaged, a panic fell both upon men and officers, 
which Vendome found it impracticable to control. 
Scarcely an effort was made to form arear-guard ; 
while the whole mass, joining the fugitives from 
the battle, fled pell-mell along the road to Ghent. 
It was impossible for Marlborough, so long as 
darkness endured, to attempt any pursuit; but on 
the first blush of dawn, forty squadrons were sent 
out, who hung upon the enemy’s rear, cut off 
both stragglers and baggage, and created serious 
alarm throughout their ranks, It was of the ut- 
most consequence, likewise, that an unfinished 
line of walls, which cunnected the Scheld with the 
Lys between Ypres and Warneton, should be 
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seized ; and of these general Lottum, who com- 
manded the detached corps, made himself master. 
Such was the state of affairs, when Eugene de- 

fox Brussels, in order to hasten the march 
of bis own army. Marlborough likewise, after 
seeing to the wounded and prisoners, broke up, 
and on the 16thof July established his head-quar- 
ters at Werwick, with his left at Comines, and 
his right extended towards Menin. 

In the meanwhile, Vendome had fallen back 
behind the canal of Bruges, where he was joined 
by the duke of Berwick at tho head of a large re- 
inforcement ; and his army again amounted, at a 
moderate computation, to 100,000 men. Here he 
madehaste toentrench himself; for though France 
lay exposed to insult, almost to her very centre, 
it was scarcely to be feared that Marlborough, cut 
off from his supplies by way of Ghent, would ven- 
ture to leave Lille and Tournay in his rear. Nor 
was Vendome deceived in his supposition. By 
Marlborough himself, indeed, the propriety of car- 
tying the war into the enemy's country was 
strongly urged ; and the practicability of doing so 
was fully demonstrated by the facility with which 
town after town submitted to the parties sent out 
for the purpose of levying contributions. Never- 
theless, even Eugene considering the design as 
too hazardous, he abandoned it, and applied him- 
self to the task of out-manceuvring his opponents, 
and laying siege to Lille: and it was a task at- 
tended with difficulties of no ordinary magnitude, 
Not to mention that, in point of numbers, the ene- 
my had in the field an army superior to his, Mar!- 
borough was cut off, by the occupation of Ghent 
and Bruges, from all water communication with 
Antwerp. Every gun, therefore, every wagon, 
every round of ammunition and entrenching tool, 
must of necessity be transported from Holland by 
land; and when the delay and inconvenience at- 
tending such a procedure is considered, it cannot 
surprise us to learn that the idea was held in ut- 
ter ridicule by the French officers. 

Lille, the capital of French Flanders, was, at 
the period of which we are writing, considered to 
be one of the strongest places in the world. Si- 
tuated upon a swampy plain, it was begirt by 
works constructed under the eye of Vauban, who 
had added greatly to their defensibility by the erec- 
tion of a citadel even more regular than the town 
itself. It was garrisoned by 15,000 excellent 
troops, under the command of marshal Boufflers, 
an officer conspicuous among his compeers for 
the talent and obstinacy with which he had de- 
fended imore than one fortified place. It was 
against this city, covered by the field force of 
100,000 men, that Marlborough and Eugene pro- 
posed to commence operations ; and that, too, in 
the face of all the difficulties arising out of remote 


magazines, and the dangers likely to attend the: 


transport of stores. When it is stated that the 

nearest depot was Brussels, a city twenty-five 

leagues distant from the scene of action ; that the 
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stores necessary at tne very opening of the siege 
required 15,000 horses to convey them ; and that 
the train, when in motion, covered fifteen miles of 
road, some notion will be formed of the risks at- 
tending its progress, through a country possessed 
chiefly by the enemy: and when it is further stat- 
ed, that this prodigious train made good its jour- 
ney without the loss of so much as one man or 
one horse, the genius of him who planned, not less 
than the vigilance of those who executed, the 
march, will, we presume, receive from every read- 
er the highest commendation. Yet such is the 
fact. Though the enemy were well aware of the 
very day when it was intended that the whole 
should set out, and saw the train more than once 
during its progress, such was the accuracy of 
Marlborough’s calculations, that they were never 
able so much as to hazard an attack. ‘The con- 
voy set out from Brussels on the 6th of August, 
and on the 12th came into the allied camp at Hel- 
chin, whither Marlborough had advanced to meet 
it the day before. 

In no trifling degree influential towards the 
safe-conduct of this important convoy was prince 
Eugene. That gallant chief, after concerting 
matters with Marlborough, had rejoined his own 
army at Brussels, with which he manauvred so 
as to distract the attention of the enemy ; and he 
now arrived, to make final dispositions for the in- 
vestment of the place. These were speedily ac- 
complished. The prince of Orange having on the 
1ith surprised the abbey of Marquette, already 
occupied all the space between the Upper and the 
Lower Dyle ; while Eugene, crossing the Marque 
to communicate with him, gradually drew on the 
circle till it became complete, and placed Lisle in 
a state of blockade. The conduct of the siege was 
thus entrusted to him, Marlborough taking upon 
himself the care of covering it; and he had under 
his command an army composed of 50 battalions 
of infantry, with a train of 120 battering guns, 40 
mortars, 20 howitzers, and 400 ammunition wa- 
gons. 

We left Marlborough, after the retreat of the 
French beyond the canal of Bruges, encamped at 
Werwick. Qn the 15th of July, he moved to 
Menin, and, as we have just stated, again 
shifted his ground on the 12th of August, by 
marching upon Helchin. Here the great convoy 
from Brussels reached him; and here, for the 
double purpose of protecting Eugene’s dispositions, 
and watching the progress of such fresh supplies as 
were approaching, he remained till the 23d. On 
the morning of that day, however, he passed the 
Scheld at Pottes, and fixing his head-quarters at 
Amougies, threw himself on the line of communi- 
cation between the armies of the duke of Berwick 
and Vendome. But these generals, determined at 
all hazards to form a junction, marched by circuite 
ous routes one towards the other; Vendome 
crossing the Scheld at Ninove, while Berwick 
moved from Mons through Herine. On the 30th 
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they accordingly united in the plain between Gra- 
mont and Lessines, and on the 2d of September 
were in position between Blandin and Willemeau, 
with 140 battalions, and 250 squadrons, amount- 
ing in all to 110,000 men. A corps of 20,000 had 
been ieft, under the count de la Motte, to cover 
Ghent and Bruges. 

Marlborough was soon made acquainted with 
this formation ; and not doubting that the next 
movement would lead round the source of the Mar- 
que into the country between that river and the 
Dyle, he made dispositions to meet and avert the 
threatened danger. He recrossed the Scheld, 
marched in a direction nearly parallel to that fol- 
lowed by the enemy, and arrived on the 4th of 
September in a position which he had previously 
selected, having his right in the village of Noyel- 
les, and his left in Peronne. Nor was hedeceived 
in the notion which he had assumed as to the de- 
signs of Vendome; for that enterprising chief 
doubled round the Marque by the very route anti- 
cipated, and appeared in front of the allies with- 
in the space of two hours after they had taken up 
their ground. Here he halted ; and here, for the 
space of twelve days, both armies continued sta- 
tionary. 

While these movements were in progress, Eu- 
gene was pressing the siege with all the diligence 
which an inadequate equipment, and an engineer 
department the reverse of perfect, would allow. 
On the 22d of August, about eight o’clock in the 
evening, the trenches were opened ; on the follow- 
ing night, the chapel of St. Magdalen, which the 
garrison had converted into an outwork, was 
stormed and taken, and the parallel being extend- 
ed, two batterics were thrown up, which opened 
their fire at daylight. The night between the 24th 
and 25th was spent in tracing out the segond pa- 
rallel, and obtaining such cover as would permit 
the men to work by day ; and an additional bat- 
tery of cannon, as well as several mortars and 
howitzers, began to play the same evening. On 
the 26th, soon after dark, the garrison made a 
desperate effort to recover the chapel; they suc- 
ceeded, and razed it to the ground. But the pro- 
gress of the several attacks was not interrupted 
fora moment. The third parallel was drawn to 
the river on the 27th, and fresh batteries being 
constructed and armed over night, the whole be- 
gan to batter in breach at dawn, on the morning 
of the 28th. There was a fortified mill near the 
gate of St. Andrew, from the occupation of which 
the besiegers expected great advantages. It was 
gallantiy carried on the 29th; but the fire from 
the town came so murderously upon it, that the 
assailants were compelled to retire. The same 
thing took place next day; upon which Eugene 
commanded that it should be burned, and the 
garrison could not hinder the order from being 
obeyed. 

By this time, the whole of the battering guns 
were mounted ; and their fire, besides subduing 
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that of the enemy, effected a wide breach in the 
salient angle of the counterscarp of one of the horn. 
works, It was stormed that night; and, in Spite 
of a defence in the highest degree creditable to the 
garrison, a lodgment was effected. Fresh g 
proaches were immediately pushed towards other 
portions of the works, which a vigorous sortie, ex. 
eouted on the 10th of September, seemed scarcely 
to retard ; and new batteries being erected, a sap 
was at the same time run in the direction of the 
covered way. As, however, the latter occurrence 
did not befall till the 17th, Marlborough, who vi 
sited the trenches on the 18th, expressed himself 
grievously disappointed with the progress made; 
but on the 20th, the works being considerably ad. 
vanced, another assault was hazarded. It put the 
besiegers in possession not only of part of the co 
vered way, but of a demi-bastion, and several 
places of arms; though with a loss which, in the 
eyes of some, more than counterbalanced the ad- 
vantage obtained, inasmuch as it fell not short of 
2000 men. 

We have already stated, that while the covering 
army under Marlborough occupied a position be- 
tween Noyelles and Peronne, the combined forces 
of Berwick and Vendome took up a corresponding 
allignment in their front. The right of the enemy 
extended towards Ennevelin, and their left rested 
upon Gondecourt ; and all their proceedings led 
to the belief that a desperate effort would be made 
to raise the siege. During the interval between 
the 5th and the 7th, for example, strong working 
parties were employed in clearing out the defiles 
and repairing the roads ; and at an early hour in 
the morning of the 10th, their whole line was in 
motion. But Marlborough had not wasted the 
breathing space thus afforded to him. Besides 
moving up a considerable reinforcement from the 
besieging army, he had devoted night and day to 
the strengthening of his position, and now stood 
secure behind a chain of field-works, which it 
would have been nothing short of insanity to at- 
tempt. The village of Seclin, indeed, in advance 
of his extreme right, was attacked and taken; 
but no farther hostilities were hazarded. The 
same thing occurred more than once, from the Ith 
to the 15th; the French repeatedly reconnoitring 
Marlborough’s lines, and, as it would appear, with 
little satisfaction to themselves; when they sud- 
denly withdrew entirely from his presence, and 
fell back upon Bachy Berse. On the 16th they 
were encamped on the other side of the Marque, 
between the windmill of Pottes and Aubert la 
Trinité. 

Accurately corresponding with these movements 
were the attitudes assumed by Marlborough, The 
16th saw hint thrown back upon his left, and oc- 
cupying a new line between Peronne and Forest. 
He thus faced his adversaries, though on a new 
front ; and when they again marched to their right, 
he likewise filed to the left, till, on the 20th, his 
camp extended ftom Leers to Treffry. 
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It was in the midst of these evolutions that the 
hornwork of Lille was assaulted and taken, as 
has just been described, after a severe struggle. 
Among the wounded on that occasion was Eu- 
gene himself; a misfortune which caused great 
regret to Marlborough, and imposed upon him a 
double load of care and anxiety. There was no 
officer, possessed at once of sufficient rank and 
talent, to whom the conduct of the siege could be 
entrusted ; and hence he wascalled upon not only 
toobserve Vendome, but likewise to keep the 
besieging corps to their duty. He was not inat- 
tentive to either class of these important trusts. 
Every morning saw him on horseback at the first 
blush of dawn: when all was quiet in front, he 
rode back to the lines; and he returned again 
every evening, that he might be at hand to observe 
such measures as his skilful antagonist might 
adopt. By thus appearing, as it were, at all points 
where danger threatened, or labour was to be en- 
dured, he infused so much of his own zeal and 
energy into those around him, that on the 23d the 
whole of the tenaillons fell, together with a large 
portion of the covered way. 

We have had frequent occasions to point out, 
that Marlborough, like a master-spirit, not only 
managed the affairs of his own particular province, 
but in a great degree conducted the war, by his 
counsel and advice, on all points of the arena. The 
attack on Toulon having failed, and matters be- 
coming daily less and less satisfactory in Spain, 
he had proposed that a diversion should be made 
in favour of the Netherlands, by landing a body of 
troops in Normandy. Unfortunately, the com- 
mand of the expedition was entrusted to general 
Erle, an officer sufficiently intelligent and brave 
as a second, but quite incompetent to guide an in- 
dependent force, by reason of his excessive dread 
of responsibility. The appearance of a few bands 
of irregular troops along the beach served to alarm 
him into a persuasion that no good would accrue 
from the measure ; he therefore refused to permit 
even an attempt at landing, and returned to the 
Downs, after a profitless absence of a few weeks. 
Marlborough was mortified at the occurrence ; 
yet, with characteristic energy, he sought to turn 
even failure to account. He caused Erle’s division 
to be landed at Ostend, whence alone it was now 
practicable to procure materials for the siege ; and 
he found the general highly useful in collecting 
and forwarding stores, in spite both of the dis- 
tance and the difficulties which attended their 
transport. 

Though the siege proceeded more slowly than 
was expected, the enemy had not only suffered 
much in the loss of their outworks, but began to 
experience adeficiency of powder and other ne- 
cessaries for a protracted defence. They found 
means to communicate their situation to Vendome, 
who strained every nerve for their relief, till, per- 
ceiving that all other devices failed, he adopted 
the following bold but hazardous expedient. He 





caused a body of cavalry to load their horses each 
man with a bag containing forty pounds of powder 
on the croup of the saddle. By following a cir- 
Cuitous route, they passed unperceived along the 
flank of Marlborough’s army, and dashing at an 
interval in the lines of the besieging force, endea- 
voured to cut their way into the towa. They were 
vigorously and promptly opposed ; yet, though 
multitudes fell, the greater number contrived to 
made good their passage, amid the plaudits of the 
very men who strove to check them. The sup- 
ply, which came very seasonably, was received 
with thankfulness by the governor ; and the fire 
from the town, which had of late slackened, was 
renewed with fresh vigour. 

The French generals, hopeless of raising the 
siege by violence, endeavoured now to place the 
besiegers ina state of blockade, by cutting the 
sluices of the canals, inundating the low lands, 
and closing up the several avenues which led to 
Brussels and to Antwerp. The road to Ostend 
alone remained open, yet even it was threatened ; 
and it became a matter of the first consider- 
ation that an ample convoy should be sent up, 
while yet the means of so doing were within reach, 
Erle was accordingly instructed to prepare every 
disposable horse and wagon, and to load them all 
with such munitions as the place contained ; while 
general Webb, at the head of 6000 men, was de- 
tached as an escort for their protection. ‘The ra- 
mour of these proceedings no sooner went abroad, 
than Vendome and Berwick broke up from their 
camp, and manauvred to intercept the supply. 
Marlborough was not slow on his part in meeting 
them with counter-movements. Like the pieces 
upon a chess-board, these great armies shifted 
from post to post; while the leaders of each 
strove to conceal the real means by which the one 
sought to destroy, the other to secure, the valu- 
able prize. On the one hand, the count de la 
Motte was commanded to march from his camp 
of observation at Brussels, and to lead 22,000 
men upon the expected escort; on the other, 
Cadogan, with twelve battalions and 1500 chosen 
horse, marched by a parallel road to support it. 
On the 27th of September the convoy quitted 
Ostend ; it crossed the canal of Nieuport at Lef- 
finghen the same night, and directing its course 
by Slype and Moerdyke, sought to defile through 
Cochlaer, under cover of the wood of Wynendale. 
From that moment the utmost vigilance was need- 
ed in every officer and man attached to the escort. 
Webb, with singular promptness, threw 1600 in- 
fantry into Oudenburg, just in time to save it from 
La Motte. Meanwhile the cavalry under Cado- 
gan was at Hoghlede, sending out parties as far 
as Ichteghem, where some squadrons of French 
horse where seen, though they did not risk an 
encounter. Cadogan immediately hastened to 
Tourout, upon which Webb had commanded the 
escort to concentrate; and the whole being 
brought together, they marched =e ndale. 
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Here the heads of La Motte’s columns became 
visible in a plain, through an opening between 
the wood and a low coppice. Webb instantly 
pushed forward his cavalry to occupy their atten- 
tion, and, throwing two regiments into the woods 
on either flank, formed in two lines, so as to lean 
his right upon the castle of Wynendale. In this 
position he awaited La Motte, who came on with 
great show of resolution, in very superior numbers. 
The action was severe while it continued, but it 
was short. The corps stationed in the woods, as 
well as a cloud of skirmishers, whom Webb had 
disposed with admirable judgment among the 
brushwood, reserving their fire till the enemy’s 
line was passed, opened, at a few yards’ distance, 
with murderous efféct upon the flank, and threw 
them into a state of disorder, from which they 
could not be recovered. They broke and fled, in 
spite of the exertions of their leader to rally them ; 
and the convoy, which had passed in the interval 
by the rear of the wood, came in without the loss 
ofa single wagon to Menin. Immediately the 
labours of the siege were resumed with fresh en- 
ergy ; and Eugene being now able to superintend 
them in person, hopes ofa speedy and glorious 
termination were encouraged, 

A new expedient was devised by Vendome for 
the purpose of averting the threatened danger. 
He moved with a considerable detachment from 
the Scheld; passed through Ghent ; joined count 
de la Motte between Moerdyk and the canal 
which connects Bruges with Plassendael ; open- 
ed the sluices there, as he had done elsewhere, 
and laid the whole country under water to the 
very border of the Dyke. He then reinforced the 
garrison of Nieuport ; and establishing a post of 
1000 foot and 600 horse in rear of Leffinghen, 
completely cut offall communication between Os- 
tend and the lines. Marlborough no sooner heard 
of these designs, than he endeavoured to prevent 
them; but he was too late. The entire face of 
of the country resembled a large lake ; and it was 
only by packing ammunition in skins, and con- 
veying these in flat boats, that farther supplies 
could be sent up. A curious kind of warfare was 
the consequence, boat engaging boat, and wagon 
contending with wagon ; nevertheless supplies 
were still procured, though with increased hazard 
and in diminished quantities. 

Things were in this state, when marshal Over- 
kirk, at once the ablest and the most tractable of 
the Dutch commanders, died. Marlborough la- 
mented him both on public and private grounds, 
and obtained for his son a continuance of the pen- 
sion which the father had received from the British 
government ; but though naturally feeling, he was 
not in a situation to permit the indulgence of use- 
less sorrow. Lille still held out ; while the inde- 
fatigable Vendome, by surprising the important 
post of Leffinghen, cut off the last link which 
connected the besiegers with the depdts. Had 
Boufflers been aware of this circumstance, itis high- 
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ly probable that he would have continued his de. 
fence ; for though the body of the place was 
breached, and an assault threatened, the garrison 
was numerous, and the means of resistance am. 
ple; but he was not aware of it. On the 22d of 
October, therefore, after sixty days of open trench- 
es, he proposed to capitulate; and, as an act of 
justice to his gallantry and skill, was permitted to 
name his own terms. He yielded up the town; 
and retired, to sustain a second siege with the re. 
mains of his garrison, into the citadel. 

The French troops were scarcely withdrawn, 
and the allies put in possession of the town, ere 
the attack of the citadel began, with all the vigour 
which the exhausted state of the magazines would 
permit. To recruit these, moreover, numerous 
parties were from time to time sent into France, 
which swept away corn, cattle, and other neces- 
saries, from the open country; while Marlbo- 
rough, as he had previously done, maintained a 
commanding position, so as to cover both the be- 
siegers and their foragers. As any direct effort 
to interrupt the siege was esteemed hopeless, Ven- 
dome and Berwick made haste to devise a new 
plan of operations. They determined to makea 
dash upon Brussels, where the principal maga- 
zines of the allies were deposited ; and as a strong 
party among the inhabitants favoured their design, 
they entertained slender doubt of its accomplish. 
ment. While, therefore, they themselves con- 
tinued to hold their entrenched camp along the 
course of the Scheld, thus separating the allied 
army from the point threatened, they directed the 
elector of Bavaria, who had recently returned from 
the Rhine, to march from Tournay, upon the ca- 
pital of Brabant. The elector, at the head of 
15,000 men, arrived before the place on the 24th of 
November, and immediately summoned the go- 
vernor to open his gates. It was fortunate for 
the confederate cause that the command of a place 
so important had been entrusted to an officer of 
courage and experience. M. Paschal rejected the 
enemy’s proposal with disdain; and though his 
garrison amounted to scarce 7000 men, at once 
maintained himself against their approaches, and 
overawed the disaffected among the burghers. 

With the intuitive readiness of a great general, 
Marlborough had foreseen this attempt, and was 
prepared, so soon as the enemy’s plans were de- 
veloped, to counteract it. He had caused reports 
to be circulated of an intended breaking up of his 
own army for the winter; which were the more 
readily credited, in consequence of the removal of 
the field artillery to Menin, and the ostentatious 
selection of quarters for himself and his staff at 
Courtray. As his first march likewise led in the 
direction of the latter town, even his own people 
were deceived ; while the enemy, secure as they 
imagined themselves to be, ceased to exercise 
evencommon vigilance. But in the midst of these 
false impressions, he suddenly bent his steps to- 
wards the Scheld, of which, under the very guns 
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of the enemy’s advanced works, he made good 
the passage at three points. Assembling his 
whole force on the heights of Oudenard, he ad- 
vanced against the corps entrenched there, and 
drove it, almost without firing a shot, back upon 
Grammont. ‘The road to Brussels was thus 
opened, and Marlborough lost no time in seizing 
it. Sending back Eugene to resume the siege, he 
pushed with the remainder of the army towards 
Omberg; and occupying with a strong detach- 
ment the town of Alost, arrived himself on the 
29th at Brussels. The elector precipitately re- 
treated, leaving his cannon and wounded behind ; 
and Marlborough entered the city in triumph. 

This brilliant mancuvre being executed, and 
ample stores forwarded to Lille, Marlborough 
withdrew to the Rhine, in a position outside of 
which he continued inactive till the beleaguered 
fortress submitted. It capitulated on the 11th of 
December ; and the enemy, naturally concluding 
that the campaign was at an end, broke up for 
the winter. But, advanced as the season was, 
Marlborough felt that not yet could repose be 
granted to his weary troops. Though himself 
labouring under a severe indisposition, he formed 
the bold design of recovering both Ghent and 
Bruges ; and on the 18th of December the former 
city was invested, Eugene covering the attack 
with the corps recently employed at Lille. Ven- 
dome had thrown a strong garrison into this place, 
and instructed La Motte the governor to imitate 
the example of Boufflers, by holding out to the 
last extremity: but his instructions were inade- 
quately fulfilled. On the 24th, the trenches were 
opened ; on the 25th, a feeble sortie failed to ar- 
rest the progress of the workmen; and on the 
30th, when the batteries were ready to act, the 
governor proposed to capitulate. He was admit- 
ted to terms, such as would not have been granted 
had the season of the year been more favourable 
to the besiegers ; and Ghent once more acknow- 
ledged the sovereignty of Austria. 

On the very day which witnessed the evacua- 
tion of Ghent, a deputation of magistrates arrived 
from Bruges, with the welcome intelligence that 
from it also the French garrison was withdrawn. 
The example was followed by the troops in Plas- 
sendael and Leffinghen who abandoned their 
posts without waiting to be threatened. Thus 
were all the places which had been lost during 
the earlier part of the campaign recovered ; after 
which, Marlborough and Eugene, leaving to count 
Tilly the charge of lodging the men in canton- 
ments, departed for the Hague. 

While this memorable campaign was in pro- 
gress, events occurred elsewhere, calculated none 
of them to enliven, many to excite the disgust of 
our great commander. In Spain and Italy, the 
war, if it assumed not an absolutely unfavourable 
aspect, made little progress; in Germany, no 
advantage was taken of the enemy’s acknow- 
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disguised ill-humour resigned his command ; 
Victor Amadeus became daily more and more 
selfish; the king of Prussia, beginning again to 
complain of honours and bribes withheld, threat- 
ened to diminish his contingent; and the pope, 
after excommunicating the emperor, levied troops 
and commenced hostilities. Meanwhile, the state 
of parties at home became daily more and more 
embarrassing. Partly by his own imprudence, 
partly through an excess of zeal in the cause of 
his patron prince George, admiral Churchill ren- 
dered himself so obnoxious, that his very brother 
was at last compelled to counsel his retirement 
from office ; while the whigs made use of every 
victory, only for the purpose of paving the way 
to another. 

At length the prince of Denmark died, and the 
party which he had supported, sometimes with 
greater good-will than discretion, lost its chief 
rallying point. Somers now came into office as 
president of the council ; Wharton was appointed 
lord lieutenant of Ireland; and lord Pembroke 
advanced to the dignity of lord high admiral. 
These promotions were speedily followed by a 
palpable and rapid loss of influence on the part of 
Godolphin. Directing her original dislike of the 
whigs towards the minister by whom she had 
been induced to accept their services, the queen 
now looked upon the noble treasurer with an un- 
friendly eye; while Halifax and Sunderland 
plagued him with constant cabals, seeking their 
own advancement at every expense of the public 
service. Thus deserted by his sovereign, and ex- 
posed almost single-handed to the persecutions of 
his political enemies, Godolphin ceased not to im- 
portune Marlborough with entreaties to return ; a 
mode of proceeding in which, strange to say, he 
was ably seconded by the duchess. It was a se- 
rious cause of chagrin to Marlborough, that the 
state of affairs on the Continent would not permit 
hin to obey these solicitations ; so serious, indeed, 
that even the sudden change of tone perceptible 
in the correspondence of the duchess scarcely suf- 
ficed to console him under it. 

Sanguine hopes had been encouraged, both by 
the duke and the treasurer, that now at length, 
when the active season of the year was expired, 
the former would be enabled to pass over to the 
assistance of his party. These hopes were not 
realised ; for the states refusing to sanction the 
departure both of Marlborough and Eugene, and 
the latter claiming the right of withdrawing dur- 
ing the earlier winter months, Marlborough could 
not, however anxious, dispute the point. He re- 
mained, therefore, at the Hague up to the middle 
of February ; exerting himself all the while to 
restore unanimity among the allies, and to smooth 
away every impediment to a successiul opening 
of next campaign. Nor were his exertions mis- 
placed. By judicious management, the king of 
Prussia was restored to good humour ; the pope 
was pacified ; and the caeeete, gpetenmane of 
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the duke of Savoy, ifneither gratified nor set aside, | 
were at all events eluded. ; 

In the meanwhile other and not less delicate | 
causes of anxiety arose. The pressure of the con- | 
test in which she had so long been engaged began 
now to be severely felt by France, where the total _ 
destruction of foreign commerce, together with a 
constant drainage of supplies for the armies abroad, 
were productive of great suffering among all 
classes in the community. Iu spite, moreover, of 
his successes in Spain, Louis could not but feel that 
on the whole the results of the war had been un- 
favourable to him; and he looked forward, not 
without serious apprehension, to the return of 
summer. Under such circumstances, he began 
to direct his views to the re-establishment of 
peace ; not, as he had hitherto done, by seeking 
avowedly to alienate the allies from one another, 
but by proposing terms so favourable, that doubts 
of his sincerity could scarcely fail to be excited. 
Of these proposals, as one by one they were 
brought forward, Marlborough took care that his 
own government should be made acquainted ; 
and when, in February, 1709, he crossed over to 
London, he brought with him information so am- 
ple, that by many he was believed to come in the 
capacity of mediator ina definitive treaty. We 
cannot pretend to give of these transactions the 
full and accurate details which their importance 
may seem to demand ; but the following may be 
taken as a brief epitome of the progress and re- 
sult of this negotiation. 

On the present, as on every previous occasion, 
Louis began by making to the states and the em- 
pire such overtures in secret as the reports of his 
spies led him to believe would best conduce to the 
furtherance of his own wishes. To the Dutch, 
for example, he professed his readiness to relin- 
quish Spain and the Indies, the Milanese, and the 
Netherlands, provided he could obtain the king- 
dom of the Two Sicilies for his grandson. He 
added to this an assurance that the question of 
the boundary should be adjusted to the perfect 
satisfaction of the states; and that numerous 
commercial advantages should be secured to 
them. While his emissaries held this language 
at the Hague, the pope was commissioned to in- 
form the emperor that the duke of Anjou would 
readily yield to the archduke Charles both the 
Spanish-Italian territories and the Netherlands, 
provided he were permitted to retain the sovereign- 
ty of Spain itself and the Indies. These insidious 
and artful proceedings, though not long concealed 
from Marlborough, excited in his mind far less of 
uneasiness than arose out of others which suc- 
ceeded them. The enemy, perceiving that little was 





to be done by intrigues which bore upon their face 
the stamp of insincerity, adopted a new expedient ; 
and, by an affectation of perfect openness, en- 
deavoured to rouse into action those jealousies 
which a sense of common danger kept dormant. It 
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French king, that plenipotentiaries should be pri- 
vately received, by whom such proposals of 
peace might be submitted as would be agreeable 
to all the allies. Assurances were, moreover, 
given, that no question connected with Spain, the 
Indies, Milan, or the Low Countries, would be 
permitted to stand in the way of an accommodation ; 
that a satisfactory barrier would be granted to the 
Dutch ; and that Louis would award to each of 
the powers adequate satisfaction on every point 
where their pretensions were reasonable. Upon 
this basis, and upon none other, was it now pro- 
posed that negotiations should be opened; and 
the exhausted condition of their country rendering 
the states-general well disposed to adopt it, to 
Marlborough the question was referred for ulti- 
mate decision. 

Marlborough was not unaware that, among 
other charges brought against him by his enemies, 
he had been accused of protracting the war for the 
mere gratification of his own avarice. We aro 
well inclined to believe that the charge, if not ab- 
solutely g groundless, was grossly exaggerated ; yet 
is it just to allow that both Marlborough and the 
duchess gave frequent and glaring “proof that 
there were few things in life which they valued so 
much as money. On the present occasion, how- 
ever the duke’s inclinations might be, he possess- 
ed both rectitude and tact enough to decline the 
dangerous responsibility thus pressed upon him. 
The question of peace or war was referred with- 
out reservation to the queen’s government; and 
Marlborough stood forward in the single and ob- 
vious character of a diplomatist or public agent 
only. A great deal of correspondence passed in 
consequence between him and the treasurer, 
while he yet lingered at the Hague; and after 
he returned home, the propositions of the French 
monarch formed the principal subject of discus- 
sion between him and his colleagues. 

On the Ist of March, 1709 ) Marlborough arrived 
in London; on the 2d he took his seat, amid the 
warm congratulations of the assembly, in the house 
of lords. “He received, as usual, the thanks of 
parliament, and voted for the “act of grace ;” a 
decree {of the legislature which determined that 
ho man should be called to account for the part 
which he might have acted prior to a certain date, 
in any disputes relative to the succession. But 
from the queen he received no marks of kindness, 
nor even of civility. The influence of Mrs. Ma- 
sham, the violence of the duchess, and the humi- 
liating position into which she was thrown with re- 
spect to the whigs, seem to have completely alie- 
nated Anne from her ancient favourite ; while the 
whigs themselves scrupled not to demonstrate, by 
every imaginable proceeding, an absolute distrust 
in their half-tory coadjutors. Both Marlborough 
and Godolphin were treated with studied coldness. 
Individuals the most decidedly opposed to them 
in every respect were advanced to offices of trust ; 
till at last both the general and the treasurer felt 
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that they continued in office by sufferance only ; 
pay, the very victories achieved by Marlborough ‘ 
had manifestly lost their lustre in the eyes both of 
the government and the people. It was under these 
distressing and humiliating circumstances that 
Marlborough was invited to return to the Hague, 
for the purpose of carrying on the negotiation, of 
the report of which he had been the bearer ; at the 
same time that it was more than broadly hinted 
to him that the people of England required a peace 
both honourable and of speedy conclusion. 
Marlborough visited the Continent twice dur- 
ing the spring of this year, and twice returned to 
London, in order to explain the order of his con- 
duct, and receive fresh instructions. Nor were 
these precautions by any means uncalled for. In 
the first place, the French monarch left no artifice 
of diplomacy untried, for the purpose of blinding 
and over-reaching the allies. At one moment he 
d to dismember Spain ; to resign a large 
portion of it to Charles of Austria, and to reserve 
the remainder for his grandson. At another, he 
held out on the subject of the Dutch frontier alone ; 
refusing to give up the very places of which, above 
all others, it appeared to Marlborough that the 
command ought not to remain with France. Nor 
were other and less worthy temptations wanting. 
The marquis de Torcy, Louis’s agent, scrupled 
not totry the fidelity of Marlborough with the offer 
of bribes to an enormous amount; from which, 
according to the narrative of Torcy himself, the 
English general turned away with coldness and 
dignity. No reproaches were, indeed, cast out 
against the French diplomatist. At that age, and 
under such circumstances, reproaches would have 
been absolutely thrown away; for bribery was 
then the grand argument to which all men yielded ; 
and Torcy, in applying it to Marlborough, only 
tried him by the very same test which he had bim- 
self found effectual in numberless instances. But 
Marlborough took no notice of the offers ; content- 
ing himself with profound silence, or instantly di- 
verting the conversation into some other channel. 
Finally, he brougit forward the ultimatum of Eng- 
land, to which the rest of the allies subscribed ; 
and it was formally handed for consideration to 
the French monarch. Spain, the Indies, and the 
Milanese, were demanded in absolute integrity 
by king Charles ; two months only were allowed 
to Philip for the evacuation of Spain ; the recogni- 
tion of the queen’s title to the throne of England, 
the expulsion of James from the soil of France, 
and the dismantlement of Dunkirk as a fort, were 
claimed ; a number of strong places, both in the 
Low Countries, and elsewhere, were required to 
be conceded ; and besides a variety of stipulations 
in favour of the duke of Savoy, a treaty of com- 
merce between France and England was suggest- 
ed. Last of all, it was stated, that if, at the close 
of two months, Spain were not evacuated by the 
French troops, and the strong holds in Italy and 
the Low Countries possessed by Dutch or Ger- 





man garrisons, the armistice should immediately 
cease. It must be confessed, that these were 
harsh terms, when submitted to a sovereign still 
exceedingly powerful, and during many years e¢c- 
customed to dictate to his neighbours. We can- 
not, therefore, be surprised to find that they were 
without hesitation rejected, and that the negotia- 
tions which depended upon them were abruptly 
concluded. 

We are not ignorant that on Marlborough was 
laid, by the party writers of his own time, the 
chief blame of forcing France into a renewal of 
the war. Probably he was far from mourning 
over the occurrence, either as a public or a private 
calamity: but let justice be done. His own cor- 
respondence, given to the world by archdeacon 
Coxe, distinctly proves that he considered many 
of the conditions as harsh and uncalled for. In 
favour of some, he had, indeed, taken his ground ; 
and from that neither bribes nor arguments could 
prevail upon him to move. He insisted upon the 
necessity of disuniting for ever the crowns of 
France and Spain; and on the subject of the dis- 
mantling of Dunkirk he was not less decided ; but 
to the suspicious and short-sighted policy which 
sought to impose upon Louis the necessity of 
withdrawing beyond the Pyrenees within the 
space of two months, he stood avowedly opposed. 
“JT have as much mistrust for the sincerity of 
France,” says he, in a letter to Godolphin, “as 
any body living can have; but I will own to you, 
that in my opinion, if France had delivered the 
towns promised by the preliminaries, and demo- 
lished Dunkirk and the other towns mentioned, 
they must have been at our discretion ; so that if 
they had played tricks, so much the worse for 
themselves ; but I do not love to be singular, es- 
pecially when it was doing what France seemed 
to desire.” This, with many other remarks, more 
especially in his letters to the duchess, prove to 
demonstration that Marlborough was not disposed 
to throw unnecessary impediments in the way of 
peace. Nor ought the fact to be kept out of view, 
that, in conducting this negotiation, he was only 
one of two commissioners. Lord Townshend 
landed along with him at the Hague on the 18th 
of May ; and ceased not to take his full share in 
all the conferences and epistolatory correspon- 
dence which ensued. 

During the whole of the period occupied in 
conducting these negotiations, both Louis and the 
allies, as if aware in what they would terminate, 
left no measures untried in order to recruit their 
respective forces, and bring them early in the field. 
On the side of the confederates, indeed, the re- 
missness usual among belligerents of their class 
produced its wonted effect, Marlborough found 
not the continental powers only, but England her- 
sel:, ill disposed to continue the expenditure ne- 
cessary towards the efficiency of the army; ne- 
vertheless, he contrived so far to recruit his corps, 
that, when all hope of accommodation died away, 
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he was enabled to count upon a disposable army 
of not less than 110,000 men. Nor were the 
French more inactive on their part in restoring the 
losses sustained in previous campaigns. Mar- 
shal Villars, one of the most fortunate if not the 
ablest of their generals, was now at the head of 
affairs. He commanded an army in no respect 
inferior, if it failed to exceed, that of the allies ; 
and he occupied an allignment which seemed to 
place him beyond the reach of molestation, at the 
same time that it effectually covered the north- 
eastern frontier of France, He lay in rear of 
a chain of fortified villages, between Douay and 
Bethune, having his right covered by canals and 
morasses, and his left by streams and swamps; 
while the post of La Bassée, strengthened by nu- 
merous field-works and redoubts, constituted a 
convenient point @appui for his centre. 

It was the 12th of June when Marlborough and 
Eugene, who, on the breaking off of the negotia- 
tion, had hurried forward to Brussels, found them- 
selves in a condition to quit that city and move to 
the front. On the 13th they arrived at Alost, 
where a flying camp was formed, and during some 
days were employed in reviewing the separate di- 
visions of the army. But it wes not till the 2ist 
that the state of the roads, rendered impassable 
by a succession of heavy rains, enabled them to 
concentrate upon a line between Courtray and 
Menin. Here a sort of council of war being held, 
the possibility of forcing the enemy’s entrench- 
ments was considered, as well as the policy of re- 
ducing one or more of the strong towns which 
covered the northern frontier of France; and as 
the former project appeared beset with many diffi- 
culties, fron: which the latter was free, it was ar- 
ranged that for the present the operations should 
be confined to a campaign of sieges. Finally, as 
the first choice lay between Ypres and Tournay, 
of which the one was, beyond all comparison, 
more important than the other, it was resolved to 
begin with Tournay, care being taken so to guide 
their marches, that Villars might be held in sus- 
pense, if not deceived into a belief that Ypres was 
actually threatened. 

Our limits are too narrow to permit a detailed 
account of the several masterly movements which 
followed this determination. We must content 
ourselves, therefore, with stating, that by pushing 
his battering train up the Lys, while his troops in 
three columns passed the Dyle, Marlborough led 
Villars to expect either that Ypres would be plac- 
ed ina state of siege, or that his own position 
would be attempted. In order more effectually to 
guard against the former event, the French took 
ground considerably to their left ; while they with- 
drew, at the same time, a portion of the garrison 
from Tournay, and placed it en potence on the 
space thus vacated. Marlborough no sooner be- 
came aware of these changes, than he directed 
the heavy guns instantly to descend the Lys; he 
then ordered back his baggage on the road to Lille ; 
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ostentatiously summoned a council of war; and 
on the 6th gave out, that by dawn the following 
morning the enemy should be attacked at the post 
of Bassée. But that very night his real plan de 
veloped itself. Having led his columns so cloge 
to the French outposts that both men and officers 
held their breath in momentary expectation of the 
signal gun, he suddenly turned to the left, and 
passing rapidly in two columns by Pont a Bo- 
vines, and Pont & Tressin, took the road to Tour- 
nay. The place was partly invested before noon 
on the 27th, by general Lumley’s division; soon 
after sunset, Eugene’s corps arrived; and at an 
early hour next day, the piquets were driven in, 
and a line of circumvallation formed. So well, 
indeed, had the whole matter been arranged, that 
a large foraging party sent out from the garrison, 
with several officers of rank, fell into the hands of 
the allies; being surprised by the advanced guard 
while scattered in the fields, and, with their cattle 
and corn, made prisoners. 

Before they began to move, Marlborough and 
Eugene divided their forces into two corps @ar- 
mée, of one of which, their relative strength being 
nearly equal, eachtook thecommand. According 
to previous agreement, Marlborough now sat dowa 
before the town, while Eugene took post between 
him and the enemy; and as soon as the battering 
cannon and stores could be brought into camp, 
the siege formally began. It was a toilsome and 
a perilous service ; so perilous, indeed, as to draw 
from Villars an expression of thankfulness that 
his illustrious opponent had adventured upon it; 
but Villars proved himself at once ignorant of the 
resources which a genius like that of Marlborough 
can command, and wilfully blind to his own im- 
providence. ‘The town of Tournay held out only 
twenty days from the opening of the trenches, 
On the 29th of July it was surrendered ; and the 
garrison withdrawing into the citadel, it, in its 
turn, became the object of a fierce attack. 

At the period of which we are now treating, 
though the science of fortification had arrived at 
a high state of perfection, the art of attack was as 
yet comparatively little understood. Of mines, 
in particular, the greatest horror was entertained, 
because the means of discovering and counter- 
working them were unknown ; and the process 
of sap, now so well defined and so easily applied, 
could scarcely be regarded as methodised. On 
the citadel of Tournay, however, Vauban had ex- 
hausted all his skill ; it presented in consequence 
no ordinary obstacles to the assailants. Mines 
beneath mines covered it on every side ; contre 
gardes, tenaillons, lunettes, and other outworks 
protected the body of the place ; anda complete 
set of galleries and covered ways rendered each 
point defensible, by the felicity with which others 
could communicate with it. In pushing their ap- 
proaches against such a fortress the allies sustain- 
ed heavy losses, and experienced repeated checks. 
Several detachments which, after a great deal of 
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difficulty, had established themselves in the out- 
works, were one after another blown up; and 
a whole battalion, after taking possession of what 
was supposed to be the grand mine, suffered a 
similar fate. Nevertheless, Marlborough continu- 
ed to press the siege with determined resolution 
and activity. He had assented, ere ground was 
broken, to a proposition, on the part of the gover- 
nor, that a piece of art so masterly should be 
spared, ~rovided Louis would permit its gates to 
be opene] in the event of the non-arrival of suc- 
cour within a given time. As soon, however, as 
the French monarch rejected the proposal, Marl- 
borough employed every expedient then known to 
reduce it; nor was M. Surville less resolute in 
defending, than the English general in attacking. 
From morning till night, and from night till morn- 
ing, assaults were continually hazarded and met ; 
and the arena of the strife was not unfrequently 
under ground, among the galleries and branches of 
the mines, 

While this furious siege lasted, Villars, at once 
afraid to quit his lines, and anxious to bring relief 
to the beleaguered citadel, pursued that wavering 
and middle course, which, whether in politics or 
in war, has never yet led to any fortunate result. 
Previous to the investment, Marlborough had 
taken care to establish a chain of posts on the 
Lys, by means of which his communications with 
Menin, Ghent, and Bruges were kept open. 
Against these the French marshal contented him- 
self with sending out detachments ; and though 
he succeeded in surprising one, he could neither 
retain it nor make the slightest impression upon 
the rest. A corps from the allied camp, indeed, 
no sooner moved to the support of these posts, 
than the hostile column retreated, razingthe works 
of Warneton, of which they had made themselves 
masters, and leaving both Comines and Pont 
Rouge uninjured. 

It was now the end of August. By dint of ex- 
traordinary courage and perseverance, the ap- 
proaches were pushed to the crest of the glacis, 
and a practicable breach, or one which appeared 
to be practicable, was effected in the body of the 
citadel. Dispositions were indeed made to give 
the assault, when, at daybreak on the 3lst, a 
white flag was seen to float from the enemy’s 
alarm post: at first, however, M. Surville’s re- 
quisitions proved such, that, anxious as the allied 
generals were to bring the service to a close, they 
could not for a moment entertain them. The 
firing was accordingly resumed, and continued 
with increasing fury throughout the Ist, the 2d, 
and part of the 3d of September ; but towards 

evening on the latter day the governor again re- 
quested terms, and his demands being more mo- 
derate, they were granted. In consequence of 
this capitulation, the citadel of Tournay opened its 
gates on the 5th; the garrison, after marching 
out with all the honours of war, laid down their 
arms in the ditch ; and the men being allowed to 
g* 
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‘ retain their knapsacks, the officers their swords 


and baggage, the whole became prisoners of war. 
In consideration, however, of the extreme gallan- 
try which they had displayed, the allied chiefs 
declined to transport them to foreign countries ; 
they were, on the contrary, sent back to France, 
under a promise that they would not serve again 
till exchanged : and promises being then, whatever 
they may be now, regarded as sacred, the treaty 
was on both sides faithfully fulfilled. 

We have alluded to the apparent supineness of 
marshal Villars during the progress of this opera- 
tion, and to the petty skirmishes by which alone 
he gave occupation to the covering army ; it is 
not, however, to be imagined that he lay all the 
while inactive, or that he ceased to consider the 
consequences which threatened, should the allies 
prove successful in their present undertaking. 
Many an anxious glance was, on the contrary, 
turned towards the country behind him, into which 
he could not but anticipate that Marlborough, so 
soon as the fall of Tournay set him free, would 
endeavour to penetrate; and the means of pro- 
viding for its security occupied, as they deserved, 
a large share of his attention. The lines which 
originally connected Douay with Bethune were 
extended on either flank, till the left rested upon 
St. Venant, the right upon the Scheld; ditches 
were dug, numerous abatis spread, and breast- 
works thrown up, from the vicinity of Valencien- 
nes to Mons; and similar works falling back 
again from Mons towards the Sambre, formed a 
sort of triangle, of which Mons was the apex. 
Nearly thirty leagues of country was thus embrac- 
ed by fortifications more or less formidable; and 
the passages of the Scarpe, the Scheld, the Dyle, 
the Haine, and the Trouille, were guarded. But 
the very extent of this allignment afforded, toa 
leader like Marlborough, the utmost facility of act- 
ing against it ; for no army that ever took the field 
could watch it in force from extremity to extre- 
mity. Marlborough was not unaware that every 
thing would depend upon his taking or missing 
the lead in the pending operations ; and hence, 
after maturely calculating his chances, he resolved 
to strike a blow where it should fall at once most 
heavily and least expected. 

On the 31st of August, before the citadel fell, 
lord Orkney was detached, at the head of all the 
grenadiers in the army, together with forty squad- 
rons of horse, towards St. Ghislain on the Haine. 
Of this post, which commanded the passages of 
the River, he was directed to attempt the surprise ; 
while, in the event oi failure, he was to cccupy the 
woods of Etambruges and Bandour, and to mask 
the intended movement of the main body. A 
second corps, which mustered 4000 infantry, with 
€0 squadrons, was, on the 34 of September, sent 
in the same direction. Its commander, the prince 
of Hesse-Cassel, was instructed to pass the Haine, 
aad to invest Mons on the south-west, should he 
find that lord Orkney’s attempts — succeeded . 
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and in case St. Ghislain should still hold out, he 
was to follow a circuitous route by Nimy and 
Obourg, and effect his purpose by forcing the ill- 
guarded lines on the Trouille. At nine the same 
evening, general Cadogan, moving with forty 
squadrons, followed on the same track. At mid- 
night, the whole of the covering army struck its 
tents; while the besieging force, leaving twenty- 
six battalions to see the terms of capitulation exe- 
euted, and to watch Villars, crossed the Scheld by 
the town bridge. On the 4th, a junction was 
formed between the besieging and covering armies 
at Brissoeul ; cn the 5th, in spite of a violent 
storm of rain, the march was continued towards 
Siraut ; and lord Orkney coming in on the same 
day, after an unsuccessful demonstration before 
St. Ghislain, the whole took up a position facing 
towards the west, about four miles in rear of the 
Haine. 

Meanwhile the prince of Hesse, with extraordi- 
nary diligence and address, was following up the 
secondary maneuvre chalked out forhim. Find- 
ing that lord Orkney had failed, and that St. 
Ghislain held out, he moved promptly to the left, 
and ascending the Haine as far as Nimy, doubled 
back under cover of the wood of St. Denis, and 
passed the stream not far from Obourg. This 
took place at two in the morning of the 6th: the 
troops rested for a few hours among the meadows 
and orchards, and at seven they were again in 
motion. At ten they began to cross the hill be- 
hind St. Simphorien ; at eleven, the Trouille was 
passed near Espiennes, and by noon the enemy’s 
works were penetrated, without the firing of a 
shot. A French corps, under the chevalier de 
Luxembourg, which Villars had sent from Condé, 
arrived just in time to see the chain broken ; and, 
apprehensive that the whole of the allies were 
coming on, made no effort to oppose them ; on the 
contrary, they precipitately retreated ; while the 
prince, filing to the right, fixed his head-quarters 
at the abbey of Beliant; and by throwing ont 
posts as far as Jemappe, completely interposed 
himself between Mons and the French army. 

These several movements were in progress, and 
in some degree far advanced, ere Villars began to 
act in opposition to them. It was not, indeed, till 
the 3d of September that he quitted the lines of 
Douay, at the head of the cavalry of his right 
wing ; and it was two in the morning of the 4th 
ere he reached Louvain. Here he halted ; for his 
infantry, which he had commanded to follow, 
were far behind, and it became necessary to direct 
a movement of his left wing which should place it 
on the ground vacated by the right. On the 5th, 
however, he again took the direction of the Trou- 
ille ; but the appearance of the allics at Simpho- 
rien alarmed him, and he precipitately fell back. 
Like Luxembourg, he received an impression 
that the whole of the confederate army was in his 
front; and hence the prince of Hesse, though 
threatened Py - force in every respect overwhelm- 
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ing, was permitted, without so much as a_ skir- 
mish, to effect his object. Itis scarcely necessary 
to add, that Marlborough allowed his opponent 
no leisure to discover his mistake. His columns 
were in motion from Siraut at early dawn on the 
6th ; intelligence of the success of the advance 
served only to accelerate their progress; and be- 
fore sunset, Mons was invested, and the army in 
position between Obourg and Hyon. 

That night both Marlborough and Eugene 
spent with the prince of Hesse in the convent; 
for their anxiety to congratulate him on his con- 
duct and good fortune would not permit them to 
rest till they had paid to him the compliments 
which he so richly merited. 

The condition of Mons was at this time such 
as to render it quite incapable, unless powerfully 
relieved from without, of effecting any serious re- 
sistance to a besieging force.. Wretchedly sup- 
plied with military stores, and held by a garrison 
both numerically weak and sickly, it had been re- 
garded by Villars\ rather as an hospital than a 
post ; yet was its position with reference to the 
lines of Douay in the highest degree important, 
and the necessity of preventing it from capture 
imminent. It was fair to conclude, therefore, 
that the enemy would use every exertion to re-es- 
tablish their communications with it; and the 
event proved that, in arriving at this opinion, the 
allied generals had not reasoned on mistaken 
grounds. Villars no sooner discovered his error, 
than he made the most strenuous exertions to re- 
medy it. A few brigades alone being left to 
watch the entrenchments, the whole of his dispos- 
able force was drawn to his right, till he could 
muster in position between Montroeul and Attiche 
130 batialions ard 260 squadrons, with a train of 
80 pieces of cannon. On the 9th, moreover, he 
was joined by marshal Boufilers, who, though his 
superior in rank, volunteered, on the present oc- 
casion, to serve under him; and Boufflers, not 
less than Villars himself, being a prodigious fa- 
vourite with the troops, the enthusiasm of all was 
excited to the highest. It was accordingly given 
out that even a general action would not be shun- 
ned, should other means of relieving Mons fail ; 
and the satisfaction which the army experienced 
at the prospect of bringing matters to an issue 
was signified by a feu de joie in the camp. Marl 
borough was not ignorant either of his adversary’s 
designs, or of the excellent spirit which prevailed 
among his soldiers. In his own army he also re- 
posed unbounded confidence; and he lost no 
time in bringing its scattered corps within reach 
one of the other, and disposing them along a pla+ 
teau where they could all act together. 

While the enemy lay between Montroeul and 
Attiche, with an advanced corps at Bousou, and 
patrols extending beyond Wasmes, Marlborough 
was not without suspicion that he intended to 
manceuvre, for the purpose of throwing reinforce- 
ments into Mons by the road which passes Je- 
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mappe. In order to prevent this, he detached a 
division of the infantry, supported by guns and ca- 
valry, to Quaregnon and the heights above St. 
Ghislain, himself occupying . line with his left at 
Quevy and his right at Ciply. But he had not 
long effected these arrangements, when the firing 
in the French camp, together with the movement 
of some cavalry corps, gave rise to a report that 
Villars was advancing. AQ fresh disposition was 
in consequence judged advisable; and columns 
of march were formed, for the purpose of covering 
the four grand defiles of Aulnoit and Blaregnies 
to the east, and Wasmes and Bousou to the west; 
but as the whole moved in magnificent array over 
the undulating heights, which give a peculiar cha- 
racter to the plain of Mons, the advanced guard 
fell in with a body of French hussars, and the ru- 
mour of an immediate attack obtaining strength, 
the march was suddenly countermanded. The 
heads of the British columns instantly bore in- 
wards, those of the imperialists taking an oppo- 
site direction ; and while the light troops of both 
continued to skirmish throughout the day, a new 
order of encampment was issued, Prince Eu- 
gene, jealous of the defile of Jemappe, passed on 
with all his troops to Quaregnon ; while Marlbo- 
rough took ground with his right in front of the 
village of Genly, and his left thrown back again 
to its original position at Quevy. 
The hostile armies were now encamped at a 
distance of less than two leagues from one ano- 
ther, on a plateau which may be described as 
forming an irregular parallelogram, with the 
towns of Mons and Bavay, and the villages of 
Quevrain and Givry as its angular re‘nts, En- 
compassed in some degree by jour rivers, the 
Haine, the Trouilie, the Heneau, and the Hon, 
the country composing this parallelogram present- 
ed the appearance of a hilly surface; through 
which maay lesser streams forced their way along 
the bottoms of waving ravines oz deep hollows. 
Extensive woods clothed the face of the country, 
wita here and there un opening laid out in cul- 
ture: villages, hamlets, and detached farm-houses 
were likewise scattered over it; and towards the 
east, in the immediate vicinity of Maiplaquet, lay 
a heath of some extent. If looked at with the eye 
of an ordinary traveller, the whole space well de- 
served to be accounted beautifui ; if with the 
glance of a soldier, it was, indeed, peculiarly strik- 
ing. There were not more than four defiles by 
which the troops could pretend to make their way 
from the bese between Bavay and Quevrain to- 
wards Mons ; there were but two through which 
an army, after closing up to the line of wood be- 
tween Laniere and Bousou, could be assailed ; 
and hence, either for attack or defence, it were 
difficult to imagine a tract more fertile in strong 
military positions. 
Of the arrangements adopted by Marlborough, 
for the purpose of blocking up these defiles, we 
have already spoken, as well as of the circum- 
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stances which induced him to suspend the ma- 

neuvre. Villars was soon informed of the latter 

event. He heard likewise that the passes on the 

left were covered, while those on the right were 

still open; and he determined to seize the latter, 

as a means of commanding the road towards the 

Trouille. With this view he detached, a little be- 

fore dusk on the evening of the Sth, a corps of ca- 
valry to occupy the interval between the woods 
of Laniere and Blaregnies ; a second corps, com- 
posed of the ordinary reliefs for the guards, fol- 
lowed that night; and by early dawn on the 9th, 
the whole army marched in four columns towards 
the same point. Still, the outposts on the heights 
of Bousou were not withdrawn. It was an object 
of the first importance that the march to the right 
should be masked, and the allies kept in suspense 
as to the quarter were danger really threatened ; 
and as the broken nature of the country aflorded 
the utmost facility to the measure, the patrols 
were left at their stations without any support. 
The consequence was, that at ten o’clock the co- 
lumns reached the glen or pass of La Louviere 
without molestation. There they halted; the 
grenadiers and some light battalions, supported 
by two brigades of cavalry, crossing the heath of 
Malplaquet to the wood of Laniere, where they 
drew up facing the open space of Aulnoit, in 
front of the position occupied by Marlborough’s 
divisions. 

While these arrangements were in progress, 
Marlborough and Eugene, escorted by thirty squa- 
drons of horse, proceeded as far as the mill of 
Sa:t to reconnoitre. The reports of their own 
scouts which met them here, not less than the at- 
titude of the enemy’s piquets, led them at first to 
believe that the road by Jemappe was threatened ; 
but no great while elapsed ere they learned from 
more ruthentic so .rzes that a very diffrent ma- 
neuvre was in contemplation. The chiefs iastant- 
ly separated ; Eugene turniag off towards Qua- 
regnon, while Marlborough made haste to throw 
forward his own corps into the mouth of t! 
naced pass. In the most perfect order, and with 
admirable despatch, the change of ground was ef- 
fucted. An easy march brought the lett of the 
British troops to the wood of Lan‘ere, while the 
right rested upon Sart; and the French columns 
arriving simultaneously on the plain of Malpla- 
quet, an immediate battle seemed inevitable ; yet 
nothing of the kind iook place. Marlborough 
would have attacked, it is true, because h 
by the dust in the enemy’s rear that his army was 
still in march, and the ground being narrow, his 
own inferiority in point of numbers would not 
have been felt. But the Dutch deputies, as usual, 
interfered. After a trifling cavairy skirmis!), there- 
fore, and a cannonade productive of no decisive 
result, both parties pitched their tents ; 
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rough establishing his head-quarters at Blar: gnics, 
while Villars took pogsession of Malplaquet. 
From the 9th to the 11th, no event of import- 
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ance befell, further than that Eugene’s corps, re- 
called from Quaregnon, came in to the camp ; and 
Villars, instead of attempting to force a passage 
through the defile, began strongly to fortify him- 
self in its gorge. In prosecution of this scheme, 
he covered the highest ground in the opening of 
Aulnoit with redoubts, and entrenchments, and 
throwing his wings forward into the woods on 
each side, placed them also behind a chain of 
breast-works. By these means his order of battle 
became concentric, that is to say, he assumed the 
form of a crescent, so as to bring a heavy weight 
of.cross-fire on the space immediately in front of 
his centre ; and he disposed his battalions with so 
much judgment, that there was not a marsh, ri- 
vulet, or other natural encumbrance, which was 
not, to a greater or less degree, turned to account. 
Such was his first line or more advanced position, 
every approach to which was rendered difficult by 
the interposition of abatis and ditches ; his second, 
or line of support, ran from Malplaquet on the 
right, to the Chaussée de Bois in rear of the wood 
of Taisniére on the left. His cavalry, again, 
with the exception of twenty-five squadrons, 
which held an open space in rear of the right, 
drew up in several lines from the heath to the 
farm of La Folie; while his artillery, after plant- 
ing twenty pieces in one battery on the summit 
of a height in his centre, he distributed all along 
his line among the several field-works that pro- 
tected it. In this order, scarcely daring to hope 
that he would be attacked, yet himself determined 
not to act on the dffensive, he lay upon his arms 
during two whole days, one half of his troops be- 
ing employed with the spade and pick-axe, while 
the other half stood accoutred ready to defend 
them. 

Since the commencement of the war two such 
armies as now faced one another had never been 
brought into the field. In point of numbers nei- 
ther could, perhaps, boast of any decisive superi- 
ority, for they mustered each about 100,000 com- 
batants ; and if the artillery of the allies surpass- 
ed that of Villars in amount, every advantage of 
position and arrangement was with the French 
marshal. But itis not on these grounds alone 
that we speak of the hosts arrayed in the vicinity 
of Malplaquet, as affording a more than ordina- 
rily attractive subject both to the poet and the 
historian. All the chivalry of Europe seemed to 
have taken part on one side or the other. In the 
ranks of the allies we find, besides Marlborough 
and Eugene, count Tilly, the commander of the 
Dutch contingent, the princes of Orange and 
Hesse-Cassel, generals Schulemberg, Bulau, Lot- 
tum, Albemarle, Vichleu, and Fagel; besides 
Cadogan, Argyle, Lumley, the prince of Avergne, 
Dohna, Oxenstiern, Spaar, Rantzau, Aurochs, 
Withers, Stair, Grovestein, and Hamilton. Each 
of these held an elevated rank, and commanded a 
division or a brigade; while, among the inferior 
officers, we - such names as the prince royal 
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of Prussia, Saxe, Munich, and Schwerin. In the 
French camp, again, might be found Boufflers, 
the experienced and the brave Artagnan, better 
known in after-times as the celebrated marshal de 
Montesquiou, De Guiche, marshal de Grammont, 
Puysegur, Montmorenci, Coigny, Broglio, Chaul- 
nes, Nangis, Isenghien, Duras, La Motte Hou- 
dancourt, Albergotti, and Pallavicini. St. Hilaire, 
likewise, and Folard, both renowned in the annals 
of science, were there ; and, though last not least, 
the chevalier St. George. With the exception of 
the unfortunate representative of the house of 
Stuart who served only in the capacity of a vo- 
lunteer, there was not one out of all this illustrious 
list but lent the aid of his great talents, as well 
in arranging as in commanding the troops: well, 
therefore, might it be said, that, in the operations 
which ensued, not the skill of the two command- 
ers only, but that of all the ablest officers of the 
age, was fairly and deliberately brought to trial. 

It has been stated, that from the 9th to the 11th 
no event of moment occurred ; we should have 
expressed outselves more accurately had we said 
that no hostile movements: were made, nor any 
further skirmishes permitted. Not that the allies 
were all this while idle. They met, on the con- 
trary, in frequent councils, when the propriety of 
acting decisively and at once was discussed ; and 
they ordered from Tournay the battalions that had 
been left to receive the submission of that citadel, 
and to dispose of the prisoners. Finally, a plan 
of attack was arranged, and detailed instructions 
given to the commanders of the several columns 
which were to lead and support it ; and their pro- 
per stations being assigned to all, to infantry, ca- 
valry, and guns, the whoie lay down, on the night 
of the 10th, in anxious expectation of the mor- 
row. 

Marlborough had carefully reconnoitred the 
enemy’s lines, so as to make himself fully ac- 
quainted both with their excellences and their de- 
fects. He saw that neither the right nor the cen- 
tre of that formidable position could be assailed 
with effect, so long as the troops on the left held 
their ground; and, beset with difficulties as the 
manceuvre of turning them seemed to’ be, he re- 
solved to attempt it. With this view, the division 
from Tournay, of which general Withers was at 
the head, received instructions not to join the 
camp, but to pass through the wood of Blangies 
by a by-path, and so gaining the enemy’s rear, or 
at all events their extreme left, to take them in 
reverse at the farm of La Folie. Meanwhile, for- 
ty battalions from Eugene’s army, under the im- 
mediate command of baron Schulemberg, were 
to attack the left flank of the wood of Taisniere, 
and at every expense and hazard to force it. To 
support this advance, not fewer than forty pieces 
were to be planted, the fire from which should 
bear upon the wood ; and strong working parties 
were ordered to cover them just before they began 
to play, from the effect of an enfilade by epaule- 
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ments. Simultaneously with these operations, a 
double attack ‘was to be made upon the works 
which Villars had thrown up in the woods of Tais- 
niére; one brigade passing from Mons by the 
Sart road round a morass to the left, while a di- 
vision under count Lottum assaulted the opposite 
flank. Finally, both the centre and right were to 
be threatened ; the former chiefly by cavalry, the 
latter by three corps of infantry, under the com- 
mand of the prince of Orange, general Dohna, 
and general Welderen; though they were all 
equally instructed not seriously to engage till they 
should receive positive directions so to do from 
the commander-in-chief. Such is an imperfect 
outline of the dispositions made by Marlborough, 
and of the instructions issued to his lieutenants 
during the night of the 10th: it remained to be 
seen how far these could possess both temper and 
intelligence sufficient to act up to them. 

At three o’clock in the morning of the 11th, full 
two hours before dawn, the allied troops got un- 
der arms, and, forming into open squares of divi- 
sions, listened with profound attention to the per- 
formance of divine service. As soon as this was 
ended, the guns began to move, and in less than 
an hour were all arranged in position. One heavy 
battery of forty pieces was planted in advance of 
the farm of Cour-Tournant, and, protected on the 
left by an epaulement, looked towards the enemy’s 
works which covered the wood of ‘Laisniére, 
Another, of nearly equal weight, marching to the 
left, prepared to act against the farm of Bleron, 
and the breast-works and redoubts which support- 
ed it ; while the remainder were distributed along 
the whole line, according as the nature of the 
ground, and the aspect of the enemy’s entrench- 
ments, seemed to require. Meanwhile both in- 
fantry and cavalry broke into order of march, the 
several columns diverging towards the points 
against which each was to act, till, having closed 
up to the advanced posts, they assumed a new 
disposition, preparatory to the grand advance. 
All, moreover, was done in profound silence and 
perfect order. Scarcely a word was spoken, either 
by officers or men, beyond the few sentences ne- 
cessary for the purpose of directing the move- 
ments ; for even the rude jokes which usually ac- 
company similar openings were, as if by common 
consent, suspended. As daylight came on, a dense 
fog, which overhung the open country, continued 
for a while, to skreen the hostile armies from one 
another. It proved so far advantageous to the 
allies, that it enabled them to complete, without 
molestation, their complicated arrangements ; but 
it did not for one moment keep the enemy in doubt 
as to the work which they should be called upon to 
perform. The heavy lumbering of artillery, the 
trampling of hoofs, and the measured tread of in- 
fantry, had been heard for some hours by the pi- 
quets ; and Villars, made aware of the circum- 
vtance, drew out his magnificent array in confi- 
ent anticipation ofa battle. There was, there- 
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fore, no backwardness on the part of the French, 
nor any absence of preparation, when the mist, 
slowly dispersing, exposed the dispositions which 
Marlborough had made. The first shot, on the 
contrary, which was fired that day came from 
their grand battery, of which we have already 
spoken, as covering the heights in the opening of 
Aulnoit ; and it was immediately followed by a 
heavy cannonade, more alarming for a time than 
it proved fatal, 

The cannonade had continued about half an 
hour, and a few lives were lost on both sides, 
when Marlborough directed his left to advance 
for the purpose of making the preconcerted de- 
monstration on the enemy’sright and centre. One 
Dutch column of nine battalions, commanded by 
the prince of Orange, accordingly pushed on, 
threatening an angle of the enemy’s works close to 
the wood of Laniere ; while another, which con- 
sisted of twenty-two battalions, under count Lot- 
tum, made a similar movement upon the centre. 
So soon, however, as he had arrived within the 
extreme range of grape, the prince of Orange 
halted, while Lottum, bringing up his left shoul- 
der, suddenly formed in three lines, with his face 
towards the right flank of the wood of Taisniére, 
Meanwhile, Schulemberg led his division against 
the left of the same wood also in three lines ; while 
lord Orkney made ready to occupy the space left 
vacant, with fifteen battalions more. And now the 
signal was given, by a general discharge from the 
grand battery. It was promptly and gallantly 
obeyed ; and in ten minutes the columns of attack 
were in motion. 

While Lottum’s corps advanced witha slow 
and orderly step round the left of the grand bat- 
tery, that of Schulemberg skirted the wood of 
Sart, and pushed directly upon the projecting 
point in the enemy’s left wing. Almost at the 
same moment the brigade from Mons penetrated 
into the. wood ; and being unnoticed during the 
excit toccasioned by Schulemberg’s approach, 
gained ground in the same direction. As yet, 
however, not a musket had been fired on either 
side. The Austrians, indeed, suffered severely 
from a ceaseless discharge of grape, while strug- 
gling over the broken ground which lay in their 
front ; but it was not till they had arrived within 
pistol-shot of the lines, that the French infantry 
began to act : then, indeed, a volley was given ; 
it fell in with dreadful effect ; for the Fronch, 
leaning their pieces over the parapet, felt them- 
selves to be in a great measure secure, and took 
cool and deliberate aim. The Austriang recoiled 
beneath the storm ; they even retreated a space 
of 200 yards, in spite of the strenuous exertions of 
the officers : nor was their order perfectly restor- 
ed throughout the remainder of the battle. Never- 
theless, their courage and confidence soon return- 
ed ; they extended their files so as to outflank the 
entrenchments, and carry their extreme right 
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degree trusted as impervious ; where, falling in 
with the brigade from Mons, they attached it to 
themselves. The whole line then advanced again, 
under an incessant discharge of musketry, which 
they promptly returned ; and the slaughter on both 
sides was terrible. 

This attack was scarcely begun, when Lottum, 
quickening his pace, fell furiously upon the point 
which he had been directed to assail. A perfect 
tempest of musket balls greeted him, yet he press- 
ed steadily forward: and, clearing a ravine as 
wel! as a shallow bog, rushed with fixed bayonets 
against the parapet. For a moment his leading 
companies were in possession of the work, but it 
was only fora moment. Villars was here in per- 
son; he rallied his broken troops, led up a fresh 
brigade to their support, and charged, fairly sweep- 
ing the allies before him. But the works were 
scarcely emptied, when a new attack developed 
itself; a portion of the second line, of the allies 
being brought up in the interval between Lottum’s 
and Schulemberg’s corps, while the farm of La 
Folie, on the extreme left of the whole, became 
threatened by the arrival of Withers’s division. 
A fierce and desperate struggle now ensued. 
Marlborough arrived in person, to aid it with a 
strong body of cavalry, which covered the flank 
of Lottum’s division; and the enemy at last gave 
way. ‘Their flank menaced on two points, and 
their rear gained at La Folie, they could no longer 
maintain the more advanced angle of their lines; 
and they accordingly abandoned it, though in ex- 
cellent order, and took post behind an abatis in 
the wood. 

All this while the divisions of the prince of 
Orange and lord Orkney rested cn their arms 
within half-cannon shot of the enemy. They did, 
indeed, all that was required of them, so long as 
they kept the right and centre of the French from 
moving ; for it was to his success on the left, and 
the consequences likely to accrue from it, that 
Marlborough mainly depended: but the prince 
of Orange was brave and impetuous ; and he be- 
gan, at last, to grow weary of his situation. With- 
out waiting for orders, and in defiance of the 
wishes of marshal Tilly, he led on his people, and 
made a dash to win the entrenchments by which 
the wood was covered. Nothing could exceed 
the gallantry of this corps. Headed by the Scot- 
tish brigade, under lord Tullibardine, they rushed 
forward, in defiance of a murderous fire of all 
arms; and, without so much as halting to draw 
breath, forced their way to the top of the breast- 
work, But before they could deploy, they werein 
their turn charged, beaten back, and very roughly 
handled. A like fortune attended an equally 
brilliant assault, by which, fora moment, one of 
the enemy’s principal batteries was won. The 
Dutch corps, which effected it, were attacked by 
Boufflers in person, cut down by hundreds and re- 
pelled; while a second battery, opening upon 


ing lost upwards of 2000 men im killed, besides a 
much larger number wounded, the wreck of this 
magnificent corps was compelled to retreat; nor 
could all the efforts of the prince avail, to lead them 
a second time to destruction. Nor was the fate 
which attended baron Fagel’s division different, 
Like the troops on its left, this fine body of men 
charged and carried the fortified enclosure at Ble- 
ron, only to be driven out again by superior num- 
bers; while Boufflers, heading some squadrons, 
committed dreadful slaughter as they fell back in 
confusion. 

Things were in this state, and many urgent 
messages had been sent to recall Marlborough, and 
from his own right, when he arrived, followed bya 
numerous staff, on the spot. He was almost im- 
mediately joined by Eugene, to whom intelligence 
ofthese disasters had been communicated ; and 
both exerted themselves to restore order and bring 
back confidence to the men. They had in some 
degree effected this, and were in the act of pointing 
out tothe generals that there was no necessity 
for active operations in that quarter, when a stafl- 
officer arrived, his horse covered with sweat, to 
announce that the enemy were assuming the ini- 
tiative both at La Folie and in the wood of Tais- 
niére. The truth is, that Villars, anxious to re- 
cover his ground on the left, had repeatedly appli- 
ed to Boufflers for such a reinforcement as should 
enable him to do so ; and finding that no batta- 
lions were sent, he at last, though with extreme 
reluctance, weakened his centre. Marlborough 
saw in a moment the great error of which his ad- 
versary had been guilty. While he flew, there- 
fore, in person, towards the right, for the purpose 
of cheering the troops there, he directed lord Ork- 
ney to advance with his battalions; a cloud of 
cavalry being instructed to support him, as well 
as to occupy the flat ground beyond, so soon as 
an opening should be made. The happiest re- 
sults attended both endeavours. The troops on 
the extreme right, animated by the presence of 
Eugene, not only repelled the enemy’s attack, but 
gained ground on them: La Folie was furiously 
assailed ; the wood was again the scene of a close 
and desperate struggle, in which for a time the ene- 
my prevailed,till Villars himself, while gallantly lead- 
ing a charge of bayonets, received a severe wound 
abovethe knee. Meanwhile lord Orkney, bearing 
down all opposition, penetrated a chain of redoubts 
which covered the French centre. The cavalry, 

sweeping through the intervals, spread themselves 
upon the plain; the grand battery of forty guns, 
breaking off inp two divisions, flew to the right 
and left, and brought an irresistible cross-fire on 
the enemy’s reserves; yet these, which consisted 
entirely of horse (for the infantry was all drawn 
off to the flanks,) bore up against the storm nobly. 
They even charged the allied squadrons, of which 
but a portion found time to form, though without 


producing the slightest impression ; and they re- 
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they saw themselves exposed to absolute annibhi- 
lation. 

The formidable position which Villars had la- 
boured with so much diligence to strengthen was 
no longer tenable. Pierced in the centre, and 
turned on the left, the French saw themselves 
menaced on every side; while their general, borne 
wounded from the field, was incapable either of 
extricating them from their difficulties, or retriev- 
ing the fortune of the day. Still, they were far 
from yielding to despair. Boufflers, made aware 
of the condition in which affairs stood, flew from 
his own post on the right, and collecting a mass 
of 2000 of the élite‘of the cavalry, the garde de 
corps, gendarmes, and others, endeavoured to 
drive the allies before him. Their horse he over- 
threw and dispersed; their infantry, however, 
drawn up upon the captured redoubts, threw in 
such a fire as no troops whatever could withstand ; 
and again were the choicest of the cavaliers of 
France compelled to turn their backs. One more 
effort was made. A body of infantry was with- 
drawn from the works in rear of Bleron, and 
marched hastily to the left; while at the same 
time the squadrons were re-formed, and led back 
tothe charge. But it was now too late. Marl- 
borough was at hand with a reinforcement of En- 
glish horse, which swept the garde de corps from 
the field; the infantry, checked by a murderous 
discharge from the guns on the right and left, stag- 


gered and stood still ; while at the same moment | 


the prince of Orange, having discovered that the 
force in his front was diminished, bore down 
simultaneously with the prince of Hesse. In ten 
minutes the entrenchments were won, both At 
Bleron and in the wood of Laniére, and the en- 
tire allignment, cut into morsels, ceased to be de- 
fensible. 

Boufllers saw that the battle was lost, and made 
all his dispositions for a retreat. It was conducted 
with the utmost regularity, in three columns ; the 
whole being covered by a strong reserve under 
Luxembourg; and as the allies were too much 
exhausted to press them in their march, little or 
no loss was sustained. One col crossed the 
Hon at Taisniére; another filed through the 
woods in a parallel direction, till, arriving at the 
plain in front of Bavai, they there united: the 
third again withdrew towards Quesnoy, passing 
the Honeau at Audrignies ; and the whole finally 
re-assemhled by dawn the following morning, in 
@ position between Quesnoy and Valenciennes, 
With respect, again, to the allies, they pursued no 
farther than the heath of Malplaquet, and the level 
grounds about Taisniére; where, worn down by 
the exertions which they had made, and oppressed 
with sleep, they spent the night in bivouac. 

It is not very easy to determine the exact amount 
of loss sustained by either army in this memorable 
battle. If we may give credit to Villars, there fell 
of the allies 35,000 men; while in the French 
lines not more than 6000 or 7000 casualties could 
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be reckoned: but a statement so glaringly ridi- 
culous carries upon the very face of it more than a 
sufficient refutation. The truth we believe'to be, 
that while the confederates had to lament in killed 
and wounded about 20,000 soldiers, the enemy 
found themselves weakened to the amount cf 
15,000 only ; a proportion not incredible, when the 
strength of their position is considered. Be this, 
however, as it may, we know that the victory of 
Malplaquet, though of the greatest moral conse- 
quence, was purchased at an expense of life not 
before equalled during the war; indeed, the de- 
feated Frenchman found consolation under his re- 
verses in being able to assure his sovereign that a 
few more such defeats would deliver him from all 
apprehension of protracted hostilities. Neverthe- 
less, the political results even of so murderous a 
triumph were exceedingly gratifying. Marlbo- 
rough was at once set free from all risk of moles- 
tation while occupied in the siege of Mons; and 
the fall of that place, it was justly calculated, 
would open out to him the road to still greater and 
more important conquests. 

Having halted only so long as was necessary to 
secure their prisoners and provide for the wound- 
ed, the allies proceeded to resume the investment 
of Mons; Marlborough re-establishing his head- 
quarters near Beliant, while Eugene again took 
post at Quaregnon. A corps of 30 battalions and 
as many squadrons was then placed under the 
immediate command of the prince of Orange, for 
the purpose of conducting the siege ; and the ut- 
most exertions were made to bring up from Brus- 
eels guns, stores, and entrenching tools. Buta 
succession of violent rains materially impeded the 
progress of the convoys. The country, likewise, 
around Mons being naturally swampy, a good 
deal of difficulty was experienced in commencing 
operations ; so that the 25th of September arrived 
before the state of the weather would permit the 
trenches to be opened. From that date, however, 
all things went on favourably. Boufflers, though 
assisted by the talent and enterprise of Berwick, 
did not venture to molest the allies, who pushed 
their approaches with equal skill and industry. 
On the 9th of October a two-fold lodgment was 
effected in the covert way. Batteries were then 
erected, and a heavy fire kept up, under shelter of 
which the trenches were carried, on the 16th, to 
the edge of the counterscarp. On the 17th, seve- 
ral outworks were stormed and taken, and on the 
same day the breaching batteries began to fire ; 
and on the 20th, his defences being ruined, and 
the body of the place laid bare, the governor sur- 
renderéd. This was the last military operation 
performed during the present season; for the 
weather, which had fairly broken, rendered a long- 
er continuance in the field impossible. While, 
therefore, the French separated into two corps,— 
50 battalions and 100 squadrons taking post under 
Berwick, in the vicinity of Maubeuge ; the re- 
mainder, with Bouffiers at their head, covering Va- 
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lenciennes and Quesnoy,—Marlborough abandon- 
ed a design which he had formed, of acting against 
the former city ; and after regulating the tour of 
outpost duty, as well as establishing a code of 
signals and a chain of alarm posts, sent back his 
army to winter quarters. The English were thus 
established at Ghent, the Danes at Bruges, and 
the Prussians on the Meuse ; the Dutch and other 
contingents retired to Brussels, Louvain, and the 
towns near; while the generals themselves set 
out for the Hague, to concert measures at leisure 
against the opening of the next campaign. 

The campaign of 1709, though less brilliant 
than most which had preceded it, proved upon the 
whole extremely favourable to the cause of the 
league. By the reduction of Tournay and Mons, 
the conquest of Brabant and Flanders became 
complete, and a fortified line was interposed be- 
tween the enemy and the important places in its 
rear. In like manner, the burden and expense of 
the war were, in great measure, removed from the 
Dutch provinces ; the French being driven with- 
in the limits of their own country, and forced to 
depend on the resources which they could drain 
from thence. Yet it was only in the Low Coun- 
tries, where Marlborough and Eugene guided 
their strength, that the confederates may be said 
to have reaped this year any decided advantages. 
On the Rhine, no event of importance befell, ex- 
cept that a corps under count Merci, which had 
succeeded in penetrating into Alsace, permitted 
itself to engage a superior French force between 
Minnengen and Brisach, and was destroyed. In 
Spain, the war every where languished ; the 
French party obtaining a few trifling successes in 
one quarter, while their rivals prevailed in another ; 
and on the side of Dauphiné, the increasing ani- 
mosity between the emperor and the duke of 
Savoy paralysed every exertion. The French, 
feebly attacked, retired into the passes of the 
mountains, where they took up a position for the 
defence of their own frontier ; nor was the slight- 
est effort made to dislodge them. All this, it will 
readily be imagined, gave great uneasiness to 
Marlborough ; yet this was not the only, nor per- 
haps the chief source of anxiety to which he was 
exposed. The state of parties at home became 
every day less and less satisfactory ; indeed, it 
was impossible for him to shut his eyes to the 
proofs which were continually afforded, that the 
influence both of his adherents and of himself was 
rapidly declining, 

It is not for us to describe transactions in detail, 
of which the history belongs rather to the political 
than the military biographer of Marlborough. 
Enough is done when we state, that the whigs, 
becoming daily more and more importunate, forc- 
ed the duke, much against his will, again to es- 
pouse their cause ; and that, by his entreaty, lord 
Orford came into office as chief commissioner of 
the navy, having as his subordinates sir George 
Byng and sir John Leake. As a matter of course, 
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the removal of the earl of Pembroke gave great 
offence to Harley and Mrs. Masham. They 
ceased not to vent their spleen daily, by working 
upon the personal prejudices of the queen ; while 
the duchess, too proud to conciliate, though not 
sufficiently so to hold aloof, injured the cause of 
her friends by her very zeal in their favour. It was 
to no purpose that the duke besought her to adopt 
anew method of acting towards her sovereign, 
She persisted in asking, in the most arrogant tone, 
favours for herself or others, most of them scarce- 
ly worth obtaining, tll at last she was abruptly 
informed that the queen desired not to treat her 
asa friend, though it should never be forgotten 
that she was wife to the duke of Marlborough. 

A few days after receiving this severe but me 
rited rebuff, the duchess took the extraordinary 
step, of which she has herself left a memorial on 
record. She drew up a copious narrative of the 
commencement and progress of the connexion 
which had so long subsisted between the queen 
and herself. She interlarded it with extracts from 
the Whole Duty of Man, illustrative of the duties 
of friendship ; introduced into it a portion of the 
exhortation in the church service to the due recep 
tion of the Lord’s supper ; and adding a passage 
from Jeremy Taylor on the virtue of charity, sent 
the whole to the queen. “Ifyour majesty will 
read this narrative of twenty-six years’ faithful 
services,” said she, in the letter which accompa- 
nied the memorial, “ and write only in a few words 
that you had read them, together with the ex- 
tracts, and were still of the same opinion as you 
were when you sent me a very harsh letter, 
which was the occasion of my troubling you with 
this narrative, 1 assure you I will never trouble 
you more on any subject but the business of my 
office.” With a woman of Anne’s strong feel- 
ings, it was not likely that such a course should 
produce other than an effect diametrically the op- 
posite of what was sought. She became daily more 
and more estranged, not from the duchess only, 
but from all who chanced to possess her confi- 
dence ; insomuch that even Marlborough himself 
began tobe regarded with a coldness amounting 
to little short of distaste. 

Harley, an acute and heartless intriguer, failed 
not to turn to the best account the imprudence of 
his rival, Not content to join the tories and the 
jacobites in decrying the military services of Marl- 
borough, he managed to excite a strong feeling 
against him as a negotiator; at one moment con- 
demning the proposed preliminaries, as not suffi- 
ciently advantageous to England; at another, 
censuring him for the rupture of negotiations which 
Louis had refused to continue. Meanwhile, va- 
rious methods were tried, and that not without 
success, to sow dissension among the whigs them- 
selves, Lord Rivers, at one period the professed 
spy upon Harley himself, was purchased ; the 
duke of Somerset was gained by flattering his 
vanity; and even the cautious and calculating 
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Shrewsbury was worked upon, if not to abandon 
his party, at least to weaken the tie which bound 
them together. Of all these events Marlborough 
was regularly informed by Godolphin ; yet it was 
at this very moment that he chose to hazard a re- 
quest, for which we find it difficult, on the score 
either of wisdom or propriety, to devise an excuse. 
Feeling that the high ground of royal favour on 
which he had hitherto stood was sliding from be- 
neath his feet, Marlborough began to think of for- 
tifying himself by other means against the antici- 
pated attacks of his enemies. In an evil hour, 
though warned to the contrary by lord chancellor 
Cowper, he applied for a patent which should se- 
cure to him for life the office of captain-general. 
His request was of course rejected, and he became 
all at once an object of suspicion, misplaced but 
not unnatural, to his sovereign. 

The recollection of this impolitic step was still 
fresh in the queen’s memory, when Marlborough, 
after a brief sojourn at the Hague, took ship for 

nd, He seems to have been not unconscious 
of the delicate predicament in which he stood ; at 
least, his parting address to the states manifestly 
implies that he anticipated but an indifferent wel- 
come in his own country. “I am grieved,” said 
he, “that I am obliged to return to England, 
where my services to your republic will be turned 
tomy disgrace.” Like the declarations of most 
men who write or speak according to the dictates 
of outraged feeling, this assertion contained an 
almost equal share of truth and falsehood. His 
services to the republic were not the cause of the 
disgrace into which he had fallen; for that he 
ight blame in part the extravagances of the 
duchess, in part his own want of firmness and 
consistency. Yet were these services such as 
ought to have secured him from any mortification, 
even if the grounds of complaint against him had 
been stronger than they were. On the 8th of 
November he landed at Aldborough, in Suffolk, 
and on the 10th arrived in London, amid the cheers 
of a delighted populace, who, to do them justice, 
were not yet taught ingratitude by the wayward- 
ness of their superiors, either in court or parlia- 
ment. 

No other proofs that he had fallen into disfavour 
were at first exhibited than might be gathered 
from the somewhat formal civility of the queen. 
The lords and the commons, as heretofore, ten- 
dered him their thanks, and a liberal sum was vot- 
ed to meet the contingencies of next campaign ; 
but no great while elapsed ere an opportunity of- 
fered, of which her majesty was persuaded. to 
avail herself. The office of constable of the Tow- 
er fell vacant, and to supply the vacancy belonged 
in an especial manner to the commander in chief. 
Marlborough designed the place for the duke of 
Northumberland ; but, at the suggestion of Har- 
ley, lord Rivers applied for it, and, by a gross 
breach of good faith and fair dealing on the part 
of the court circle, obtained a promise of the ap- 
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pointment from the queen. Marlborough strongly 
remonstrated; but couldobtain no other satisfaction 
than an assurance that her majesty could not in- 
tend any personal slight to him, because she had 
exercised her undoubted prerogative under the 
firm conviction that the mode of doing so was 
approved by his gracc, As Marlborough had, 
in a loose conversation, insinuated that, provided 
the queen chose to appoint lord Rivers, he would 
not object, it was impossible to argue the point 
farther; he therefore bore with this affront as 
well as he could. But a second was soon put 
upon him, to which he found it impossible to sub- 
mit. To the colonelcy of the Oxford Blues, which 
was likewise vacant, he received orders to appoint 
colonel Hill, an officer who had seen little service, 
and whose chief claim consisted in his standing 
in the relation of brother to Mrs. Masham. Mari- 
borough’s indignation could not any longer be 
suppressed. He demanded and obtained an in- 
terview ; pressed upon the queen the injustice 
of the proceeding ; and finding his wishes treat- 
ed with coldness, quitted the presence in disgust. 
He immediately withdrew to Windsor Lodge with 
the duchess, and declined any longer to act as one 
of her majesty’s council. 
A tedious and difficult negotiation ensued, for 
the purpose of repairing this breach, of which it 
were out of place, in a work like the present, to 
give even an outline. We content ourselves, 
therefore, with saying, that Marlborough was re- 
strained from formally sending in his resignation 
by the mistaken fears of Godolphin and his ad- 
herents ; that, after repeatedly declaring that he 
would not again act as a public man till Mrr. 
Masham was dismissed, he was prevailed upon to 
relinquish the determination ; and that a sort of 
compromise was effected, the queen giving up to 
him the appointment in dispute, while he abstain- 
ed from pressing his demand relative to the fa- 
vourite. From Marlborough himself it seems 
never to have been concealed that, by adopting 
this middle and unsatisfactory course, he gave up, 
in point of fact, all to his enemies. ‘To the pub- 
lic in general, he appeared to have prevailed ; for 
the colonelcy was bestowed upon a deserving sol- 
dier, for whom he all along intended it; but both 
the commons and the cabinet were not slow to 
perceive that her majesty was, in point of fact, the 
gainer. Hill was consoled for his loss of military 
rank by a pension of 1000/. a year; and the duke 
was, by a variety of trivial circumstances, taught 
to feel that his political importance was on the 
wane. 

We have nothing to do, in our present sketch, 
with the silly affair of Dr. Sacheverell. A furious 
high churchman, preaching before a jacobite lord 
mayor, thought fit to maintain, in his extravagance, 
the principle of non-resistance ; and, as a neces- 
sary consequence, to censure, in no measured 
terms, the conduct of those by whom the Revolu- 





tion was effected. The whigs sensitively alive 
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rebuke, saw fit to make the matter a subject of 
parliamentary enquiry; and the doctor, in spite of 
Marlborough’s recommendation to the contrary, 
was impeached. The whole proceeding served 

only to elevate into undeserved importance a man 
conspicuous for nothing except his zeal ; while it 
afforded an opening to Harley, of which he failed 
not to take advantage, for drawing more and more 
upon the ministry the hatred both of the queen and 
the people. Sacheverell was, indeed, found guilty 
by a small majority, and sentenced tothree years’ 
suspension ; but when a farther proposition was 
made, to render him incapable of accepting pre- 
ferment, the motion was rejected by 60 votes to 59. 

Nor was this all. With one consent the people 

espoused his cause. They greeted him with 

shouts of approbation as often as he appeared in 

public; they crowded round the queen’s chair 

(who went every day incognita to witness the 

trial) with “God bless your majesty; we hope 

you are for Sacheverell and the church !” and 

they exhibited oak leaves in their hats, in token 

of their approval of the tenets for preaching which 

the doctor was arraigned. In a word, the tory 

principles gained ground in all quarters; the 

queen herself openly avowed them; and the 
whigs, with whom Marlborough was now entire- 

ly united, felt, as an unavoidable consequence, 

that the moment of their downfal was at hand. 

The trial of Sacheverell was yet in progress, 
when Marlborough, whose presence operated as 
a powerful restraint upon Harley and his friends, 
was, by a politic arrangement of the tory faction, 
removed to the Continent. Louis had again 
opened a negotiation for peace ; and appeared so 
bent upon the accomplishment of his object, that 
the states, at all times suspicious, entreated that 
the duke might be sent over, to assist in the deli- 
berations which were going on at the Hague. 
Nothing could occur more opportunely for the 
enemies of that great man. His friends, more- 
over, in their excessive desire to advance what 
they believed to be his interests, were urgent in 
pressing a compliance with the message ; and the 
queen was petitioned by the house of commons to 
hasten his departure. She attended to the re- 
quest, though not in a manner the most gratifying 
to its object ; and Marlborough set out early in 
the spring for the Continent. After a rough pas- 
sage, he landed at Brill on the 2d of March, 1710; 
and on the 4th arrived, in no very agreeable frame 
of mind, at the Hague. 

Every reader of history must be aware that the 
conduct of Louis on the present occasion was, if 
sincere, remarkable for its moderation and can- 
dour. He accepted the preliminaries suggested 
by the allies, with a single exception ; that is to 
say, he was prepared not only to make great sa- 
crifices of territory, to dismantle Dunkirk, and to 
recognise the boundary selected by the states; 
but he declared himself willing to relinquish his 
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grandson’s claim upon Spain, provided only Sicily 
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were granted as a compensation, It appears thy 
Marlborough, contrary to the opinion which | 
prevailed, advocated the wisdom of negotiatins 
on this basis ; but both the emperor and the duke 
of Savoy so strongly opposed the measure that his 
judgment was over-ruled.* Preparations wer 
aecordingly made on both sides to refer the de. 
cision of the dispute to the sword ; and very 

in Apnil, a period not hitherto esteemed conve. 
nient for military operations, the armies began, as 
if by mutual consent, to assemble. 

The plan of campaign, concerted betwean 
Marlborough and Eugene, was framed on the 
most gigantic scale, and promised, if followed up 
with diligence and ability, to lead to decisive re 
sults. In the Netherlands, it was proposed to be 
gin with the siege of Douay ; an important place 
on the Scheld, which, besides communicating by 
water with Amsterdam itself, was admirably s 
tuated as a base of future operations. Douay rm 
duced, the allies were to proceed against Arras, 
the last in the triple line of fortresses which cover. 
ed the frontier; after which, they were to lay 
siege to Calais and Boulogne, in conjunction with 
an armament sent from England on purpose to 
co-operate with them. Meanwhile Dauphiné was 
to be invaded from Piedmont, and the disaffected 
protestants, who abounded in that province, in 
cited to take up arms. A descent was likewise 
to be made on the coast of Languedoc, from 
whence the people of the Cevennes should be 
roused into action; and a chain of communica 
tion being formed along the Drome, through the 
valley of Crette and by the Vivarais, all the irtsur 
gents were to act in unison and together. Onthe 
side of the Peninsula, too, a great blow was to be 
struck ; in a word, there was but ofe section of 
the vast arena where the war should be permitted 
to languish, namely, on the Rhine. Asit was not 
to that quarter that the allies looked for events at 
all calculated to effect the general issues of the 
war, it was determined to support there onlya 
corps of observation, of which the numbers were 
to be reduced to the lowest efficient scale, by the 
withdrawal of large detachments towards the Ne- 
therlands, and their incorporation with the grand 
army about to penetrate into Artois. 

The conferences of Gertruydenberg were still 
in progress, when Marlborough and Eugene, as- 
sembling 60,000 men at Tournay, prepared to open 
the campaign. Having recovered the fortress of 
Mortagne, a little post on the Scheld, of which 
the hemy had taken possession, they distri- 
buted their forces into four columns, and ad- 
vanced in the direction of the canal which con- 
nects Douay with Lille ; threatening, at the same 


* The behaviour of the allies towards the French 

lenip jaries on this ion seems to have been 
both iniquitous and impolitic. They were grossly in- 
sulted, kept in a species of imprisonment at Gertruy- 
denberg, and their very letters were and read. 
The French complained bitterly of such treatment, and 
not without reason. 
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time, the passes of the Upper Dyle. On the 2Ist, 
the bridge of Pont & Vendin was seized by the 
prinee of Wirtemberg, at the head of 15,000 
men; the same day Marlborough made good his 
passage ; while Eugene, crossing at Saut and 
Conriéres, came again intocommunication with his 
illustrious coadjator on the plain of Lens. That 
night the troops lay on their arms: for marshal 
Montesquiou, who commanded 40 battalions and 
9 squadrons, though he had not ventured to de- 
fend the canal, was understood to be near at 
hand ; nevertheless, when on the morrow the al- 
lies again pushed upon the Scarpe, Montesquiou 
tired before them. He precipitately crossed the 
Senzet, took the road to Cambray, and left them 
atliberty to follow up at I¢isure their own devices. 
Thus, without having been compelled to fire a 
shot, Marlborough found himself in command of 
the formidable entrenched camp, upon the con- 
struction of which Villars had expended so much 
both of time and labour ; and established in a posi- 
tion from which he might at once effect the blockade 
of Douay, and hold in check any force that might 
move for its relief, 

Atan early hour in the morning of the 24th, 
Douay was formally invested. On the northern 
side of the town, general Cadogan, with a corps 
of English, seized and kept possession of Pont & 
Rache on the canal of Marchiennes, from which 
hecommunicated by the left with Marlborough, 
and by the right with Eugene. The latter of 
these chiefs, taking up the line, covered the west- 
em front by pitching his camp between Auby and 
Equerchain ; while the former, partly by patrols, 
partly by a judicious selection of posts, masked 
both the eastern and southern faces. Immediate 
ly the piquets were driven in, and the circle gra- 
dually closing, the infantry drew their first paral- 
lel on the 28th, while the cavalry found quarters 
among the villages which stretch from Auby to 
Bouvigny. 

These preliminary measures being duly taken, 
adouble attack commenced, one directed against 
the gate of Equerchain, the other against that of 
Ocre. The approaches were pushed with great 
vigour, in spite of a furious sortie ; and the batte- 
ties were all constructed and ready to receive the 
guns so early as the 7th of May. On the 9th, not 
fewer than 200 pieces of artillery arrived in the 
camp, of which a large portion was immediately 
mounted; and by early dawn on the following 
morning, a heavy fire opened. But the dangers 
which menaced Douay, of which he entertained a 
just conception, seemed at last to rouse Villars 
from a supineness not easily explained. He had 
concentrated in and around Cambray so early as 
the first of May, to the amount of 153 battalions 
and 262 squadrons ; yet it was not till now that 
he exhibited any disposition, either by mancuv- 
ring or by violence, to relieve the place. On the 
20th, however, when the allies were already ap- 
proaching the covered way, he put his columns in 
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motion. He caused several bridges to be con- 
structed upon the Scheld; he occupied in force 
the castle of Oisy, not far from Arleux, and made 
every demonstration of a meditated attack some- 
where in the vicinity of Dechy; for the purpose, 
as it ultimately appeared, of drawing the attention 
of Marlborough to the country between the 
Scheld and the Scarpe. But finding that the al- 
lies took no notice of these proceedings, he sud- 
denly changed his plan, and, crossing the Scarpe, 
assumed a new position not far from Arras. It 
was thus placed beyond a doubt, that the suc- 
cours with which he designed to refresh the place 
would, if thrown in at all, arrive from the side ot 
Lens ; and to frustrate that object, Marlborough 

and Eugene immediately directed their attention. 
Marlborough and Eugene, fully anticipating 
that a place so important as Douay, one of the 
keys of the second fortified line, and held by 8009 
men, would not be suffered to fal! without at least 
an effort to save it, had drawn the outline of two 
fortified positions; one, which should cover the 
besieging foree on the east, from Arleux to the 
Scarpe, the other, which protected the western 
camp, from Vitry to Montigny. In the interval, 
between these lines they assembled, on the 24th, 
the whole of their army, with the exception of 30 
battalions which continued the siege, and 12 
squadrons by which Pont & Rache was guarded. 
Here it was proposed to wait the event; beeause 
a march of six hours would carry them into either 
line, according as circumstances might require ; 
but on the 25th, intelligence arriving of Villars’s 
movement on Arras, an immediate change of 
ground took place. The columns, gettmg under 
arms, passed the Scarpe at several points where 
bridges of communication had been constructed, 
and threw themselves into the western line; 
while Marlborough fixed his head-quarters at 
Vitry on the extreme left, and Eugene established 
himself at Hernin Lietard on the right. Yet no 
battle was fought. Villars advanced, itis true, 
on the Ist of June, within musket-shot of the allied 
outposts ; but despairing of success, immediately 
fell back to a position between Fampoux and 
Noyelles. Finally, after maneeuvring a few days, 
under the vague hope that some fortunate event 
might befall, that ground was, in its turn, aban- 
doned, and a retrogression as far as Arras took 
place. Marlborough did not consider it necessary 
to follow the French marshal, or to withdraw his 
attention for a moment from the business of the 
siege. The corps employed in the latter service 
was, on the contrary, strengthened, and incited 
by every inducement of praise and rivalry to in- 
creased exertion; and so well were the wishes of the 
neral seconded by the exertions of those under 
him, that all things went on to admiration. On 
the 22d, the trenches being carried to the nearest 
attainable point, a sap was begun; and on the 
26th, Douay capitulated. ‘The garrison, reduced to 
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4500 men, with the brave governor Albergotti, 
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were permitted to march out with all the honours 
of war; and became prisoners under a stipulation, 
that they should be exchanged on the very first 
opportunity. 

In the mean while, the state of parties at home 
wore, every day, an aspect less and less agree- 
able to the views and interests of Marlborough. 
The duchess, by the extreme imprudence with 
which she required a direct promise of office for 
her daughters, widened the breach which already 
subsisted between herself and the queen; and 
then forcing her majesty to grant an interview, 
which had been repeatedly declined, brought 
about a bitter and irreconcilable personal quarrel. 
As a necessary consequence, the queen gave her- 
self up with increased readiness into the hands of 
Mrs. Masham and Harley. The whigs, as a 
body, became more than ever distasteful to her ; 
and she determined, at all hazards, though by 
slow and cautious degrees, to expel them from office. 

The first act in pursuance of this plan was to 
remove the marquess of Kent from the office of 
lord chamberlain, and to bestow it, without so 
much as consulting Godolphin, upon the duke of 
Shrewsbury. Godolphin, a timid and undecided 
man, remonstrated against this proceeding, and 
pointed out the results which were likely to arise 
from it ; yet he permitted himself to be used as a 
tool by Harley and the tories, in soothing down 
the indignation of his colleagues. Her next mea- 
sure had for its tendency the humiliation of Marl- 
borough himself; by showing him that, even in 
his own particular department, he possessed no 
real influence. After forcing the French lines, 
Marlborough transmitted, through the customary 
channel, a list of such officers as appeared to him 
deserving of promotion. It chanced that, of the 
colonels recommended for advancement to the 
rank of brigadiers, the list stopped short within 
one of the name of colonel Hill; while major 
Masham was under the line of demarcation by 
three. The queen positively insisted that both 
should be preferred; and, in spite of strong re- 
monstrances on the part of both Marlborough and 
Walpole, she carried her point. As they had 
done in the case of Shrewsbury’s appointment, 
the whigs proved again false to themselves, In 
the idle expectation of conciliating, where firm- 
ness alone could have availed, they persuaded the 
duke, much against his own inclination, to sanc- 
tion this most unusual and mischievous proceed- 
ing ; and Hill and Masham were each of them pre- 
ferred, to the manifest weakening of the whig in- 
terest, and the undisguised triumph of Harley’s 
faction. But they could not prevail upon the 
duchess to consummate this triumph, by consent- 
ing to a reconciliation with her rival. That was 
a degradation to which this high-spirited woman 
would not submit: and it is certain that as an 
opposite proceeding could not have produced any 
good effect, so her steady adherence to her own 
opinions a | no evil. 
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Having succeeded thus far, without bringing 
on the crisis, for which affairs were as yet sc: 
ripe, the toriee proceeded to hazard another ad. 
vance, still more bold and more illustrative of their 
ultimate designs. Lord Sunderland, the son-in-law 
of Marlborough, and the staunchest if not tho 
ablest whig in the cabinet, was dismissed ; and 
lord Dartmouth, the son ofa jacobite, and him. 
self strongly suspected of attachment to the exil. 
ed family, honoured with the seals of office, |t 
would occupy much more of space than the plan 
of the present work could sanction, were we to 
describe the series of plots and counter-plots which 
preceded this arrangement. We must be satis. 
fied, therefore, by stating, that Marlborough, be- 
trayed in part by Shrewsbury and Somerset, in 
part misled by the timid views of Godolphin, con- 
sented, after a lengthened correspondence, to en- 
dure even this disgrace, and to continue, at least 
during the remainder of the campaign, in the 
command of the army. But he did so with a per 
fect prescience of the coming downfal of his party; 
every post brought him intelligence that the vio 
lence of the duchess, and the boldness of the tories, 
now decidedly superior to their rivals, both in 
numbers and influence, must ere long bring about 
a dissolution of the parliament; and hence, as 
he himself expressed it, ‘ how was it possible, 
after the contemptible usage he had met with, to 
act as he ought to do?” 

Such was the condition of affairs at home: the 
whigs distracted and dismayed ; the tories gain. 
ing ground every hour; the queen openly avow- 
ing principles which she had all along been be- 
lieved to hold ; and the duchess of Marlborough, 
by an indiscreet renewal of a correspondence as 
useless as it was unbecoming, increasing the per- 
sonal hostility of the sovereign ; when Marlborough 
and Eugene, having allowed their troops to refresh 
a few days after the fall of Douay, began to follow 
up the plan of ulterior operations which they had 
arranged. On the 10th of July the allied army 
concentrated upon the left of the Scarpe, and next 
morning began their march towards Aubigny: 
but they soon found, on reaching Vimy, that Vik 
lars had so posted himself as to render Arras safe 
from molestation. He occupied an entrenched 
camp, which, extending from Arras towards the 
Somme, was itself in part protected by the course 
of the Crinchon; and presented such a front, that 
to attack him with forces not numerically superior 
to his own, would have augured not of bravery, 
but of folly. The chiefs instantly abandoned 
their designs upon Arras: they manceuvred to 
seize Hesdin on the Canche, but were prevented ; 
after which they pushed upon Bethune, and plac- 
ed it in a state of siege. Villars made no decisive 
effort to save it. He contented himself, on the 
contrary, with extending his line so as to secure 
the interior, and frustrated, by a succession of 
petty enterprises, the threatened landing near 
Calais ; so that Bethune, left to itself, surrender- 
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«d, with a garrison of 9000 men,on the 28th of Au- 


The siege of Bethune was still in progress, 
when Harley and the tories, feeling themselves 
secure in their seats, advised the queen to give the 
final blow to whig influence. On the 7th of 
August, Godolphin was dismissed ; and on the 
$th, the queen herself wrote to acquaint Marlbo- 
rough of the disgrace of his ancient friend and 
wlleague. In the bitterness of his mortification, 
Marlborough would have instantly resigned, had 
henot been persuaded by Godolphin to believe 
that his own honour was implicated in the suc- 
cessful termination of the campaign; and the 
same system of reasoning which served to keep 
him in office then, sufficed to continue him there 
when all the rest of his party withdrew. But he 
served now under very different circumstances, 
and in a frame of mind wigely different from that 
which was once accustomed to cheer him. St. 
John, his ordinary correspondent in the new 
cabinet, employed towards him a tone of dictation 
doubly distasteful, because he was unaccustom- 
edto it; while his credit at the foreign courts was 
diminished in exact proportion to the want of con- 
fidence exhibited towards him by his own govern- 
ment. Even the bankers at the Hague hesitated 
toadvance money, as they had been accustomed 
todo, on his bare requisition ; and his troops, 
wretchedly supplied from home, fell, as it was 
unavoidable that they should, far in arrear with 
their pay. The consequence was, that desertions, 
which till néw had hardly been known, began to 
occur too frequently ; while sickness, the inevit- 
able attendant on want of wholesome suste- 
nance during a campaign, made sad havoc in his 
ranks, 

Marlborough was deeply affected by this un- 
looked-for and unmerited change in his public po- 
silion ; nor was the information conveyed to him 
as to the conduct of the new government with re- 
ference to his private affairs, calculated to console 
him under his mortifications. No means were, it 
appeared, neglected, in order to mortify his feel- 
ings and destroy his influence ; the very building 
of his palace at Blenheim was suspended, be- 
cause the treasury refused any longer to advance 
the funds required ; nay, the workmen were en- 
couraged to plague both him and the duchess for 
payment of those arrears for which the govern- 
ment was responsible. Marlborough endured all 
this with extraordinary temper and dignity: he 
refused, indeed, to contribute one shilling towards 
the cost of a fabric, the erection and fitting up of 
which had been undertaken by the nation, except 
that he directed the duchess to get it plainly but 
sufficiently roofed in, and to fit up only so. many 
apartments as they were likely to require for their 
own use ; yet he never once so far forgot himself 
as publicly to complain. In his correspondence 
with his private friends, he did not of course con- 
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were all dignified, manly, distant, and official. 
Nevertheless, it were folly todeny that his energy 
and genius were alike cramped by the chagrin 
under which he laboured, Not even when ad- 
vised by Godolphin to attempt the conquest of 
Boulogne, and so to secure a passage towards the 
enemy’s capital, could he muster resolution to 
hazard so bold a stroke. Like other men who 
act under an authority which is jealous of them, 
he shrank from the possibility of failure, lest he 
should be accused of wilfully incurring it ; and he 
lost, in consequence, for the first and only time in 
his life, an opportunity of striking the greatest 
blow with which France had as yet been threaten- 
ed. 

It was the wish of Marlborough to force Villars 

toa battle, with which view hé closely reconnoi- 
tred his left, the weakest point in the position ; yet 
even it was unassailable. He proposed next to 
invest Aire, a place of considerable strength on 
the Lys, and held by a numerous garrison ; and 
as St. Venant layin a line ata moderate dis- 
tance from it, he consented, at Eugene’s sugges- 
tion, to carry on against both simultaneous at- 
tacks. On the 3d of September, the army march- 
ed from Bethune for this purpose ; on the 5th, 
St. Venant, on the 6th, Aire, was invested ; the 
former by twenty battalions and five squadrons 
under the prince of Orange, the latter by forty 
battalions and as many squadrons under the prince 
of Anhalt. But the sieges had not proceeded far 
when a heavy calamity befell. An extensive con- 
voy of ammunition and guns, on its march from 
Ghent, was surprised and destroyed by the ene- 
my ; nor was it without a serious loss of time, 
and the exercise of more than common activity 
and zeal, that the means of carrying the services 
to a successful close were obtained. Still, as the 
French army continued immovable, Villars hay- 
ing been compelled to withdraw in consequence 
of his wound, and marshal Harcourt, his repre- 
sentative, not choosing to risk a general action, 
the allies were enabled to retrieve their loss, On 
the 29th of September, St. Venant opened its 
gates, being reduced, by the fire of the besiegers, 
to great extremity ; and though Aire held out for 
some time longer, during which time more than 
one murderous sortie was effected, it also was in 
the end compelled to capitulate. And high time 
it was that Marlborough’s jaded and ill-supplied 
army should be relieved from the toil of military 
operations. Independently of their losses in kill- 
ed and wounded, which fell not short of 7000 
men, their allies had suffered terribly of late from 
sickness, brought on by constant exposure to 
cold and heavy rains, and aggravated by the 
absence of wholesome food; while Harcourt, 
though he would not venture upon any extended 
enterprise, harassed their foraging parties by con- 
tinual skirmishes, and kept the outposts constant- 
ly on the alert. 
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the 13th, the garrison, marching out with the 
honours of war, became prisoners. To receive 
these brave men, and to transport them to St. 
Omer, was the last act of the campaign; for the 
rains continuing with unabated fury, it was deem- 
ed necessary to withdraw the troops into winter 
quarters. Marlborough disposed his army in three 
grand divisions, at Brussels, Malines, and Liege ; 
and éntrusting the command at these several 
places to the prince of Hesse-Cassel, the earl of 
Athlone, and count Tilly, departed, as usual, for 
the Hague. 

In spite of the reduction of so many strong 
places,—of Douay, Bethune, Aire, and St. Venant, 
—it must be acknowledged that the campaign of 
1710, even in the Netherlands, failed to produce 
the results which had been anticipated fromit. A 
line of works, not less formidable than those al- 
ready pierced, still covered the French frontiers ; 
and the army which manned them, having sus- 
tained no disaster, presented.a bold and unbroken 
front to its enemies. The loss of life sustained 
by the allies was, on the other hand, great; and 
the change of councils in England had not failed 
to stir up misgivings in the minds not of the En- 
glish gencral only, but of his confederates. It was 
whispered, and very commonly believed, that 
queen Anne had offered the command of her array 
to the elector of Hanover; and that nothing ex- 
cept the refusal of that prince to concur in putting 
so gross an insult upon Marlborough, had hinder- 
ed the latter’s recall. It would have been strange, 
had men, situated as the confederates were, failed 
to receive of Marlborough’s influence an unfa- 
vourable impression ; and hence, though they all 
united in entreating that he would not resign his 
situation, they in many instances received his ap- 
plications with an indifference not previously exhi- 
ited. Something has been said elsewhere of an 
offer, on the part of Charles of Spain, to confer 
upon Marlborough the dignity of governor of 
Spanish Flanders, and of the refusal of the latter 
to accept a situation which threatened to involve 
him in feuds and jealousies withthe Dutch. Times 
were now, however, changed. The general saw 
that his sovereign’s favour was withdrawn from 
him ; that his power to direct her councils no long- 
er existed ; that the party with which he had so 
long acted was overthrown, not again to rise; 
and that his prospects of an honoured and easy 
retirement were overcast. He now applied for that 
very office which he had once declined; and his 
application, if not rejected, was evaded. 

Nor is this all. The emperor of Austria, dis- 
trustful of the English cabinet, and in some degree 
insulted by the correspondence of St. John, ap- 
peared to transfer a portion of his indignation 
from the real culprits to Marlborough; while 
Prussia, Holland, and the other confederate pow- 
ers manifestly regarded the alliance as shaken, 
There were many rumours afloat respecting 
a secret negotiation between the cabinets of St. 
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James’s and the Palais Royal; and the grounds 
on which they rested were, to.say the least of them, 
too specious not to warrant a good deal of unea. 
siness. It was not, therefore, in consequence of 
the comparative poverty of his triumphs in the field 
alone, that Marlborough looked upon the cam. 
paigu of 1710 as unsatisfactory. The seeds of 
other and more important failures seemed sown; 
and every day promised to bring them more rapidly 
to perfection. 

Mortifying as these things were, it was still 
more unsatisfactory.to be aware that, throughont 
every part of the extensive arena on which the af. 
fairs of the allies were conducted, they wore at 
the close of the summer a not less melancholy as. 
pect. On the Rhine, as nothing had been antici. 
pated, the achievement of no conquest produced 
neither surprise nor disappointment. In Pied. 
mont, however, in Languedoc, among the people 
of the Cevennes, and in the Peninsula, all the 
schemes which had taken so much time and dili. 
gence to concert proved abortive. The duke of 
Savoy, dissatisfied as usual with the emperor, re 
fused to take the field ; and the general to whom 
he entrusted the command of his troops did no. 
thing. The protestants of Languedoc and the 
Cevennes, disappointed by the protracted absence 
of the allies, rose before the time, and were put 
down ; while the expedition sent to support them 
reached its destination only to learn that it came 
too late. In the Peninsula, likewise, a campaign 
which opened by the achievement of two brilliant 
victories, ended in total defeat ; for the army which 
led Charles in triumph into Madrid, permitted itself 
to be surprised and destroyed.* 

Thus on all sides had events befallen widely 
different from there on which Marlborough had 
counted ; and his return to the Hague could not 
of course be attended with the satisfaction which 
had formerly marked it. Yet was he far from re- 
laxing either in his zeal or exertions ‘to advance 
the public interests. He applied, on the contrary, 
all the energies of his mind to the soothing of 
rankled feelings among the allies, and the prepa- 
ration of means against another spring; and it 
his progress was not such ag it used to be, he had 
at least the gratification to discover, that by Eu 
gene and the pensionary, as well as by the powers 
at large, he was still personally held in the highest 
respect and admiration. 

Marlborough quitted the Hague on the 23d‘f 
December, and, aftera stormy and dangerous pass- 
age, landed at Solebay on the 26th. On the 28th 
he arrived in London, where it was his intention 
to seek at once an interview with the queen ; but 
his person being recognised by an individual in 

the street, some voices exclaimed, “God bless the 
duke of Marlborough!” and his carriage was in- 
stantly surrounded by a clamorous and admiring 


‘_* At Brihuega, where Stanhope with bis corps of 
6000 English were made renee. 
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crowd. In this manner he was led, as it were, in 
triumph to Montagu House, within the walls of 
which he confined himself till the populace had 
dispersed, But the reception which. awaited him 
inother and more influential quarters was of a 
widely different nature. The queen, cold and re- 
served, put a stop to all remonstrance on his part, 
by first observing, that she desired a continuance 
of his services ; and then adding, in a harsh tone, 
«| must request you would not suffer any vote of 
thanks to you to be moved in parliament this 
year, because my ministers will certainly oppose 
it” These ministers, again, though they could 
not refuse to wait upon him, left no means unem- 
ployed in order to convince him that the day of 
his triumph was gone. St. John had the inso- 
lence to lecture him on the impolicy as well as 
impropriety of deserting the tories, and allying 
himself with the whigs. _ Nay, he even presumed 
to advise, in affected candour, and in the language 
of patronage, that his grace would again change 
sides, and become a tory. In a word, the illus- 
trious Marlborough saw himself in the condition 
of a discarded favourite, whom his sovereign still 
permitted to hold ostensible rank in her service, 
because the reputation which attached to his name 
was necessary for the purposes of her ministers ; 
at the same time, by studied neglect and positive 
insult, he was made daily to feel, that of real in- 
fluence he retained not a tittle. 

We are not called upon to describe the series 
of vexations and humiliating acts which preced- 
ed and accompanied the dismissal of the duchess 
from the royal household. ‘Too much of insulence 
there had certainly been in the behaviour of that 
extraordinary woman; and something, perhaps, 
of weakness the duke himself displayed, in his 
endeavours to avoid or defer the blow : but on the 
memory of queen Anne the whole proceeding 
casts the deepest disgrace; for it is well known 
that her own feelings not less than the advice of 
her favourites led to it. Neither shall we pause 
to condemn the conduct of the new parliament, 
which not only refused to vote its thanks to the 
greatest man of his age, but could listen to the 
covert sarcasms which were heaped upon him by 
the noble lord who stood forward as the eulogist 
of lord Peterborough. It is sufficient for our pur- 
pose to record, that, influenced partly by the en- 
treaties of Godolphin and prince Eugene, partly 
by his own sense of what he owed to his country 
and to himself, Marlborough submitted, under a 
thousand contumelies and crosses, to retain the 
command of the army in Flanders; and that he 
consulted freely with the very men who exulted 
in the success of their intrigues against him, as to 
the plans which it would be prudent to follow in 
the prosecution of the next campaign. Yet was 
all this done under a degree of oppression and irri- 
tation which seriously affected his health ; and he 
had the additional mortification before long to 
learn that the breath of popular applause is nei- 
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ther more valuable’nor more enduring than court 
favour. A systematic order of attack both on his 
public and private character was organized, to 
which some of the ablest writers of the day shame- 
lessly lent themselves. Prior and Swift assailed 
him in the Examiner, St. John occasionally taking 
part in the strife; and with such ability was the 
press directed, that the populace, always the dupes 
of afew able and generally unprincipled men, 
were led to regard him, as a traitor and a coward, 
whom they had so long worshipped as ahero. It 
is true that Marlborough was not without literary 
supporters, Maynwaring, Hare, Steele, and Old- 
mixon wielded their pens in his defence ; “but as 
their ability fell far short of their zeal, the attempt 
served only to bring both themselves and their 
patron more and more under the lash of the most 
biting satirist of his own or almost any other age. 
The great man, who had preserved his composure 
under all the slights cast upon him by ministers, 
—who did not refuse to vindicate, with calmness, 
his own policy against the attacks of his enemics 
in parliament, broke down, in a great degree, be- 
neath the repeated assaults of this coarse and un- 
- sparing libeller. He alludes in many of his let- 
ters to the “ villanous way of printing, which stab- 
bed him to the heart;” and from a dread of that, 
much more than of any other species of annoy- 
ance, he placed a restraint both upon his own con- 
duct and on the proceedings of the duchess. 
While they thus harassed their general by 
means of their adherents both in and out of par- 
liament, the ministers voted ample supplies for 
the war, at the same time that they carried on a 
secret negotiation through an obscure catholic 
priest, for tho purpose of putting a speedy end to 
hostilities. From all knowledge of this intrigue, 
Marlborough was of course excluded; indeed, 
his situation at home became in the end so irk- 
some, that, independently of the dictates of duty, 
a strong desire to free himself fron: mortifications 
which he could neither avoid nor disregard, induc- 
ed him to hasten the period of his departure. 
Having respectfully, though coldly, taken leave 
of the queen and her advisers, he set dut on the 
last day of February, and on the 4th of March ar- 
rived at the Hague: but he came a very different 
man in all respects from what he had been on 
every previous occasion. No longer the guide, 
but the servant, of the cabinet, he was carefully 
excluded from the management of every transac- 
tion which bore not directly and immediately on 
military operations; nay, so anxious were the 
tories to convince both him and the allies of his 
absolute loss of influence, that they appointed as 
their agent at the Hague itself, lord Raby, the 
most bitter of his political enemies. Thus thwart- 
ed on every side, and reduced, according to his 
own phrase to the condition of “white paper,” 
Marlborough prepared to enter upon a campaign, 
of which it was impossible to doubt that it would 





be his last. 
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We have said, that, previous to his return to 
England, in the winter of 1710, Marlborough had 
arranged his plan of future operations ;. Eugene, 
as usual, cordially co-operating, and the pension- 
ary continuing warmly to support him. These 
had so far been adhered to, that hé now found the 
army exceedingly efficient ; while, on the side 
both of Spain and Piedmont, every assurance was 
given that a powerful diversion would be effected 
in his favour. The troubles in Hungary, like- 
wise, being appeased by the treaty of Zatmar, the 
emperor found himself at liberty to take the field 
against the common enemy with increased effect ; 
and Eugene, rejoicing in the event, was prepared 
to conduct large reinforcements into the Nether- 
lands in person. But the flattering prospects thus 
held out,—prospects which neither the treachery 
nor the ingratitude of the government at home 
could obscure,—were suddenly overcast by an 
event, ofall others, the most unfortunate which could 
have occurred at such a moment. The emperor 
Joseph sickened with small-pox, and, being im- 
properly treated, died, in the 35th year of his age. 
Charles of Spain instantly declared himself a can- 
didate for the throne’ of the Caesars; and to se- 
cure his elevation became, with his adherents and 
partisans, a matter of much more importance than 
the vigorous prosecution of the war. Even Eu- 
gene, deep-seated as his abhorrence of French 
ambition was, considered himself bound to sus- 
pend his march till this vital question should be 
settled ; and hence Marlborough felt that he must 
at all events begin the campaign, deprived both 
of the able counsels of his old colleague, and of a 
very large portion of the troops on whose presence 
he had calculated. 

It was while labouring under the gloomy fore- 
bodings to which so many cross accidents were 
calculated to give rise, that Marlborough, after a 
delay of something more than a month at the 
Hague, set out to join the army. On the 30th of 
Apnil he quitted Tournay, whither he had repair- 
ed a few days previously, and fixed his head-quar- 
ters at Orchies, between Lille and Douay, where 
the divisions were already concentrated. Here 
the troops were passed in review, to the amount 
of 184 battalions and 364 squadrons ; and by four 
o’clock in the afternoon of the ist of May, the 
campaign may be said to have opened. 

As it was the great object of the French mo- 
narch to prevent the irruption of the allied forces 
beyond the interior line of fortresses which co- 
vered the frontier on the side of Arras and Cam- 
bray, Villars had employed the latter part of the 
preceding campaign in forming a chain of works, 
the strength of which had been greatly increased 
during the close months of winter. The en- 
trenchments thus constructed ran from Namur 
on the Meuse, by a sort of irregular line, to the 
coast of Picardy. Extending along the marshy 
banks of the Canche, they leaned for support on 
the posts - ee, Herdin, and Trevent; 
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while the greater fortresses of Ypres, Dunkirk, 
Gravelines, Calais, and St. Omer, lying in their 
front, rendered the approaches both hazardous 
and difficult.. Wherevér a stream fell in with the 
direction of the allignment, it was carefully dam. 
med and otherwise rendered defensible ; every mo. 
rass was deepened, either by letting in water 
from the larger rivers, or by cutting drains which 
threw their contents upon it; while here and 
there, where an open plain occurred, a series of 
breast-works and redoubts were erected, so as to 
block up the pass, except against very superiar 
numbers, Early in spring, Villars quitted Paris, 
whither he had repaired to be cured of his wounds, 
after the suspension of active operations; and, 
fixing his head-quarters atCambray, waited to ob- 
serve the first movements of the allies, in order 
that he might regulate his own strictly-defensive 
proceedings accordingly. 

The concentration of Marlborough’s divisions 
in and around Douay induced the French marshal 
to collect at an opposite point; and he accordingly 
pitched his tents along that concave portion of his 
lines which, beginning at Bouchain, terminated 
near Monchy le Preux. Here he believed himself, 
and not without reason, to be secure from the 
danger of attack ; for the fortresses projecting be- 
yond his flanks effectually covered him, while they 
afforded ample facilities for that war upon convoys 
in which he immediately engaged. The conse- 
quence was, that during a space little short of three 
weeks, in which the two armies faced each other, he 
contrived to intlict more than one serious loss upon 
Marlborough. Yet Marlborough bore these disas- 
ters with the most perfect equanimity,, Having ar 
ranged his plan of campaign, he treated all minor 
affairs as things unworthy of more than a passing 
thought, while he directed the great powers of his 
mind tothe accomplishment of a single object; which 
as a necessary consequence, he at last fully attained. 

There were two spaces in the gigantic position 
of Villars more vulnerable than the rest; though 
these were both of them abundantly strong: one 
by the coast, which would infer the necessity of 
masking several important fortresses ; the other 
about midway between Bouchain and L’Ecluse. 
After maturely considering the chances, Marlbo- 
rough made up his mind to attempt the latter; 
first, because the nature of the country between 
Cambray and Bouchain would enable him to take 
the lines in reverse ; secondly, because by the re- 
duction of Bouchain and Quesnoy he’ should at 
once lay open France up to the very gates of 
Paris. With this view, he advanced, on the 2d 
day of May, to a new position, of which the right 
appuyed on Ferin upon the canal of Douay, while 
the left was thrown back to the hamlet of Fenain, 
immediately in front of the wood of Prés Tanlu. 
He was thus placed abruptly and without disguise 
opposite to the point threatened; a circumstance 
which does not often occur in a campaign of ma- 
neuvres ; while Villars, concentrated before him, 
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piturally looked with a suspicious eye to almost 
every other section in his own lines. 

Such was the state of the war, one rather of ex- 

jon than of action, when on the 23d Eugene 
urived in the camp, in sufficient time to take part 
inthe entertainment which Marlborough gave to 
his army, in commemoration of the victory at 
Ramilies. The two chiefs were as usual candid 
and open to each other; but though the prince 
examined the details of Marlborough’s projected 
operations, and cordially approved of them all, 
the condition of Germany would not permit that 
he should lend the aid of his great talents in 
carrying them into execution. The object of his 
coming, indeed to himself a painful one, was to 
eipple Marlborough, by removing from him a 
large portion of the force, on the efficiency of which 
he had been led to calculate. Even this circum- 
dance, however, though embarrassing in no ordi- 
nary degree, took away neither from the zeal nor 
thedetermination of the English general. He knew 
that to his own government he was become an 
abject of jealous abhorrence ; and hence that every 
proceeding on his part would be scrutinised with 
the most malicious exactitude ; and he resolved 
that no opening should be afforded even to the bit- 
terest of his enemies to assert, that he had permit- 
ted a sense of private injustice to interfere with the 
discharge of his public duty. 

Having tarried nearly three weeks in Marlbo- 
tough’s camp, Eugene on the 13th of June directed 
his contingent, amounting to not less than 30,000 
men, to be under arms, and in line of march, be- 
fore dawn on the following morning. Marlbo- 
tough so far turned this lamented separation to ac- 
count, that he also gave instructions for his own 
corps to assemble; and while thirty squadrons 
occupied the heights of Sailly, so as to mask the 
movements which went on in their rear, both the 
German and the Anglo-Batavian armies strack 
their tents. Eugene, having bidden farewell to 
his comrade in many triumphs, now took the road 
to Tournay ; while the duke, filing to his right, 
passed Scarpe, and emerged into the plain of Lens, 
The troops halted in position, with their right at 
Lieven, on the Souchet, and the left towards 
Equerchin ; and as it formed no part of the-gene- 
ras scheme to disguise the evolution, they were 
speedily followed by the enemy. Villars no sooner 
became aware of the movement, than he also broke 
up from his camp. He marched rapidly towards 
bis left, in the rear of the chain of redoubts, till he 
had placed himself exactly opposite to Marlbo- 
rough, with his left upon Montenencourt, his cen- 
tre at Arras, and his right appuyed by the rugged 
banks of the Coqueel. Yet though the allies lay 
exposed in an open plain, and by frequent recon- 
noissances showed their readiness to engage, Vil- 
lars would not hazard an attack. He was re- 
strained, as it afterwards appeared, not more by 
the removal from his own camp of some of his 
best corps, both of horse and foot, than by the 
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positive commands of his sovereign : and hence a 
second interval of something more than a month 
occurred, during which the armies looked at one 
another, without engaging in any thing more 
serious than occasional affairs of foragers and 
convoys. 

There were two posts occupied by Villars in 
advance of his main line, which threatened seri- 
ously to interfere with Marlborough’s projected 
operations,—namely, Arleux and Aubigny,—the 
one on the causeway which leads to the bridge 
over the Senzet, at Pallue, the other in front of 
Aubancheil-au-bac, likewise on the Senzet. These. 
it was essential to reduce ; not, indeed, that they 
might be heid by the allies, for that would have 
alarmed without weakening the enemy ; but that 
they might be recovered again by the French, and 
ultimately destroyed. They were accordingly at- 
tacked with great fury by detachments sent out 
for the purpose ; and they were both carried, with 
the loss of a few lives on the part of the assailants. 
The allies, after dismantling Aubigny, instantly 
began to strengthen Arleux, by enlarging its 
enceinte, and surrounding it with fresh outworks ; 
while a camp of reserve being established on the 
glacis of Douay, every demonstration of a deaire 
to retain the conquest was given. 

For some days all was quiet ; but on the night 
of the 9th of July, Villars arranged and executed 
a complicated movement, with such address, that 
he surprised the camp before Douay, and killed or 
made prisoners about 200 men. Mar 
could not conceal a natural chagrin that his troops 
should have exercised so little vigilance; yet was 
he far from lamenting the issue of the affair, On 
the contrary, he anticipated from it a serious in- 
crease to the confidence of the enemy, already 
somewhat excessive; and he manquvred so as 
to turn to the best account any error of which they 
might be guilty. Having reinforced the garrison 
of Arleux, and mounted ten guns on the ramparts, 
he suddenly withdrew the detachment which had 
hitherto supported it ; and assembling all his forces 
on the other side of the Scarpe, left the post to 
stand or fall by its own resources, Nor was this 
all. Asif anxious to find out some more conve- 
nient field of operations, he moved on the 20th to 
a still greater distance ; and halting that night 
not far from Bethune, took up a fresh position 
on the 2ist, with his right at Etrée Blanche on the 
Quelle, and his left at Bouvriere. 

Though sorely puzzled by these eccentric evo- 
lutions, because at a loss to surmise what end 

were designed to serve, Villars esteemed it 
prudent to wateb his illustrious opponent with all 
his strength. With this view he took ground in a 
direction parallel to that followed by Mazrlbo- 
rough, till, by placing his right at Montenencourt, 
and his left at Oppy, he had manned the formid- 
able works which connected by a belt of iron the 
Scarpe with the Canche. Nevertheless he was 
neither regardless nor indifferent es the exposed 
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situation of Arleux. He caused it to be fiercely 
attacked by a corps of sixteen battalions and as 
many squadrons, under Montesquiou: it was 
won, after a desperate resistance, and, as the 
English general had anticipated, immediately 
levelled with the earth. Thus, though at a con- 
siderable expense of life, was one important de- 
vice of Marlborough realised, anda free passage 
opened for the developement of that grand ma- 
neeuvre, on the result of which the fate of France 
appeared to turn. 

When intelligence came in that Arleux had 
fallen, and that a corps from the French army had 
moved to the Sambre, Marlborough affected an 
extraordinary degree of chagrin. He shunned the 
society of his generals, held little or no intercourse 
with his personal staff, and gave out, on every 
convenient occasion, that he should avenge these 
disasters, and save Brabant, by forcing Villars, at 
all hazards, to a battle. Meanwhile he silently 
despatched reinforcements to general Hompesch 
at Douay ; caused his own baggage to be escort- 
ed to the same place ; and commanded six days’ 
bread to be secretly prepared and forwarded to 
the camp from Lisle ; then, after ordering his 
heavy artillery to the rear, he broke up at an early 
hour in the morning of the Ist of August, and ad- 
vanced in eight columns towards the enemy’s 
lines. That night he halted at Pont de Retreuve, 
where on the extreme left of the line his head- 
quarters were fixed ; but next day he was again, 
with all possible ostentation, in march. Finally, 
he took up a position at a league’s distance from 
the lines, with his left at Villers aux Bois, and 
his right near Bailleul, where the cavalry were 
ordered to provide themselves with fascines, and 
the infantry warned that it would ere long be their 
part to use them. 

While the mass of the horse were busied in 
obeying these directions, brigadier-general Sutton 
marched secretly from the camp, at the head of a 
strong detachment of infantry, and the whole of 
the field-artillery, except four light pieces. This 
movement, of which no one could guess the ob- 
ject, occurred on the 3d; andon the 4th, Marlbo- 
rough in person executed a close reconnoissance, 
under the escort of a corps of grenadiers and 
eighty squadrons of cavalry. He advanced on 
this occasion within cannon-shot of the enemy’s 
works, pointing out to the generals who accom- 
panied him certain points, as those which they 
would be required to carry ; and the whole cor- 
tegé returned to camp about noon, in the full ex- 
pectation of a decisive battle on the morrow. The 
same idea was entertained both by Villars and 
his troops, all of whom anticipated a great and 
easy victory ; for it was as well known to them 
as it was to the allies that Marlborough had de- 
nuded himself of artillery. Marlborough, how- 
ever, had a widely different game to play. The 
tattoo was yet sounding, when orders passed 
quietly — the allied camp that the tents 
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should be struck, and the troops, formed.in oe 
lumns of march, left in front ; nor did half ay 
hour elapse ere the whole were in rapid andgilent 
movement towards Vitry on the Scarpe, Ye 
they passed not from their ground without effect. 
ing one more mancuvre, of which it was the 
tendency to distract Villars, and keep him jealous 
of his position. A few squadrons of well mount 
ed horse passing briskly to the right, swept.round 
by Sart-le-bois, Sace, and Houvigneul, so ast 
alarm the enemy’s left ; and then falling back 
with the same precipitation which marked their 
advance, formed themselves into a rear-guard to 
the columns, 

Some hours prior to the general move, Cadogan, 
attended by forty troopers, had quitted the camp, 
for the purpose, as was given out, of superintend- 
ing certain arrangements, which, on the eve ofa 
decisive battle, prudence rendered necessary. The 
real object of his mission was to join geneml 
Hompesch, who had now under his orders twenty 
two battalions with 2000 horse, and to co-operate 
with him in an attempt to seize the causeway at 
Aubancha@il-au-bac, by which the enemy’s lines 
were intersected. ‘The very best success attend 
ed this daring but masterly manceuvre, Cadogan 
made such haste, that he reached Douay long be 
fore midnight. Hompesch’s troops were instant 
ly in movement, and by three o’clock in the mom 
ing the Senzet was crossed, and the works which 
defended it surmounted. All, moreover, was done 
without a shot being fired, or a single casualty 
occurring; for Villars, not dreaming that there 
could be danger at so great a distance from his 
enemy’s head-quarters, had, with very blameable 
negligence, left the post of Aubancheeil-au-bac 
unguarded, 

Marlborough, who marched at the head of the 
leading colurmn, had passed the Scarpe, whens 
despatch from Cadogan communicated the web 
come intelligence that the lines were actuallyin 
his possession. He sent urgent and repeated 
orders to the infantry that they should quickes 
their pace ; while he himself, followed by fifty 
squadrons, pushed forward at a trot. The day 
was just breaking, that is to say, five o’clock had 
struck, when the glad tidings reached him; at 
eight he was across the Senzet, and joined by the 
whole of his field-train, which thus arrived in 
good time to support the detached corps in case 
of an attack. Of an attack, however, there was 
no danger. Villars had, it is true, become aware, 
so early as eleven o’clock on the preceding night, 
that the allies were moving; and his scouts as- 
sured him that the direction of the march was to 
the eastward: yet the appearance of the cavalry 
on his left confirmed him in the suspicion that it 
was nothing more than a feint, and that heshould 
after all be attacked where he stood on the first 
return of light. Though he kept his men under 
arms, therefore, he permitted no reconnoissance to 
be hazarded, lest an affair of posts begun in the 
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dark might lead to a general assault, and he 
should thus be deprived of his great superiority in 
aonon. But Villars, like many other tacticians, 
jad permitted his own plans so completely 
to engross his attention, that to those of his enemy 
he was blind. He continued under his delusion 
iil two in the morning ; and then awoke from it 
aly to be convinced that the opportanity of baf- 
fing an active and intelligent opponent was lost. 
Irritated by the consciousness that he had been 
beaten at his own weapons, the French marshal 
put himeelf at the head of his cavalry, and flew at 
the utmost speed of his horses towards the point of 
danger. One by one his troopers fell behind ; 
and when with reckless haste he had traversed 
the defile of Saulchy, he found himself with little 
more that 100 men, in the midst of the allied out- 
posts. His escort, charged by superior numbers, 
surrendered to a man, and himself escaped almost 
bya miracle ; but he had seen enough to assure 
him that the error of which he had been deceived 
into the commission was beyond remedy. Not 
the cavalry and field-train alone, but the infantry 
also of the allies were in position within the lines, 
with their left on the Gauche near Vesey, and 
their nght in the hamlet of Bantigny ; and as his 
own people came up stragglingly, it would have 
convicted him of absolute frenzy, had he so far 
forgotten himself as to hazard an attack. He ac- 
cordingly halted in rear of the defile, and in no 
very enviable frame of mind passed that night, 
as he had done the preceding, under arms. 
Astonished at an achievement which far sur- 
passed their most sanguine anticipations, the 
Dutch and Austrians, contrary to their usual 
practice, urged Marlborough to attack ; but this 
he declined to do. His troops had marched on 
the preceding night ten leagues without a halt ; 
they were, therefore, in no condition to receive, 
far less to give a battle; besides, his views 
pointed elsewhere than to an engagement, which 
must be fought under imminent risks at the best, 
and which, if lost, would have utterly destroyed 
him. He, therefore, spent that night in bivouac ; 
and though he advanced on the following day a 
couple of miles on the road to Cambray, the 
movement was not designed for any thing more 
important than a feint. It had the effect of re- 
straining Villars from passing the Scheld; and 
enabled Marlborough himself to complete, unmo- 
lested, eight pontoon bridges, across which, before 
noon on the 7th, he led his columns, Thus were 
the means prepared, in the face of an army nu- 
merically superior to his own, for the investment 
of one of those places which it formed part of his 
gigantic design to reduce ; and though the move- 
ments requisite in order to take advantage of these 
were, doubtless, not without hazard, the excellence 
of his dispositions sufficed to neutralise it. Marl- 
borough led his infantry under the guns of Cam- 
bray; the shot from which occasionally reached 
him ; yet he made such excellent use of his ca- 
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valry, in the occupation of commanding emi- 
nences, that Villars did not venture seriously to 
molest him. 

It was late before the passage of the river was 
made good, and midnight was at hand, when, 
amid the pelting of a violent storm, the allies 
reached the plain of Avesnes le Sec. Here, des 
titute of all shelter, the troops lay down; but at 
eight next morning they were again under arma, 
and, filing into a new position, drew up, with their 
left extended along the Ille from Douchy to Has- 
pres, and the right thrown back at an obtuse an- 
gle, and in a direction towards Houdain. At the 
same time, various detachments which had been 
left on the Senzet were called in. A piquet of 
grenadiers, alone, indeed, continued for a few 
hours to hold the Roman camp, a post of some 
importance on the left of the Scheld ; but towards 
evening it also was withdrawn, and the last of the 
bridges on which the army had crossed was re- 
moved. Thus was the ground occupied, by pre- 
venting the allies in the seizure of which, Villars 
might even yet have retrieved his fortunes; for 
so long as the right of the Scheld was closed 
against him, not even the forcing of the lines could 
have enabled Marlborough to effect the invest- 
ment either of Bouchain or Valenciennes. 

Brilliant as their successes had been, there yet 
remained many and serious obstacles to be over- 
come ere the allies could complete their lines ot 
circumvallation, or open their trenches against 
Bouchain. Situated upon two rivers, the Senzet 
and the Scheld ; of which the former bisects, 
while the latter covers the eastern face of the 
town, Bouchain was protected not only by a circle 
of formidable entrenchments, but by marshes and 
swamps, through which the only roads of commu- 
nication were narrow causeways, in no ordinaiy 
degree defensible. The situation of Villars, more- 
over, affortied numerous opportunities of throwing 
succours into the place ; for the enemy oceupied 
the whole extent of the angle between the Senzet 
and the Scheld, and began promptly to entrench 
there. Besides, the western front was still open, 
and it rested with Villars either to keep it so, by 
traversing the Senzet in force: or, retaining his 
fortified camp, to straiten in their lines such divi- 
sions as Marlborough might detach for the pur- 
pose of pressing the siege in that quarter. Now, 
when to all this is added the circumstance, that a 
garrison of 6000 chosen men- manned the works ; 
that they were commanded by an officer of tried 
courake and ability, and amply supplied with 
stores, money, and provisions; it will, we think, 
be admitted, that nothing but courage of the high- 
est order could have prompted any man to under 
take a service so hazardous as that in which the 
allies were about to embark. 

To the many difficulties which were likely te 
attend the siege, Marlborough was fully alive; 
and sensible that these could be overcome only 

by the utmost promptitade of a he made 
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haste to complete his arrangements. On the 
morning of the 8th, a bridge was laid upon the 
Scheld at Neuville, below the town, by which 
sixty squadrons passed, and took possession of 
the heights of Vignonette, across which the road 
from Douay runs, Meanwhile Villars, throwing 
thirty battalions over the Senzet, made himself 
master of the hill above Marquette, and began to 
erect a series of works, which should at once keep 
open his own communications with the town 
through the swamp and its southern front, and 
render any attempt by the allies to push the ap- 
proaches in that direction abortive. Marlborough 
was not slow in obtaining information, as well re- 
pécting the progress of these works as touching 
the design which they were meant to serve. He 
determined to storm them ere they should be com- 
pleted; and with this view general Fagel, at the 
head of a strong corps both of horse and foot, was 
passed silently over the river. But the skilful dis- 
positions of Villars thwarted him. Not only was 
there collected at Wavrechin a force greatly su- 
perior to that of Fagel, but the allied piquets at 
Ivry were suddenly attacked; and Marlborough 
was compelled to countermarch in all haste, that 
he might be at hand to repel the danger. Villars, 
it appeared, had either obtained information of 
Fagel’s movement, or he anticipated it. He ac- 
cordingly crossed the Scheld at Ramilies with a 
large portion of his army ; advanced, under cover 
of night, as far as Ivry; and was now manwuv- 
ring to bring on a decisive action, by which he 
hoped to destroy the allies in detail. But Villars, 
active as he was, could not boast of a superiority, 
even in that respect, over his rival. Marlborough, 
who had accompanied Fagel in person, no sooner 
heard the report of cannon, than he guessed its 
cause; and, withdrawing under the fire of the 
works, repassed the Scheld, and resumed his sta- 
tion on the right bank, ere a serious attack could 
be hazarded. 

Though baffled in this attempt, and reduced to 
the necessity of covering his own camp with a 
chain of field-works, Marlborough neither de- 
spaired of ultimate success, nor relaxed one effort 
to effect speedily an enterprise, in the accomplish- 
ment of which he may be said in some degree to 
have staked his reputation. He strengthened 
himself on the right bank by securing a chain of 
works from Houdain to Ivry, and from Ivry to the 
Selle near Haspres ;. while at the same time he in- 
structed Cadogan, who returned, when the immedi- 
ate danger passed away, to pursuea similar course 
on the left. He thus secured himself from molesta- 
tion, by the very same process which closed up all 
the a of approach to Bouchain, except one. 
Upon that one he next turned ; and a trial of skill, 
which has not many parallels in military history, 
ammediately began. 

We have alluded to the position taken up by 
Villars on the northern bank of the Senzet, and 
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corps of infantry. In order to render abortive any 
effort on Marlborough’s part to interpose between 
that corps and the town, three redoubts war 
marked out; of which it was the object to form 
a sort of chain of communication towards the 
place at right angles with the line in which the 
works of the besiegers must be drawn. This o¢ 
curred during the night of the 13th; and the pre 
priety of the measure became apparent, when the 
return of day showed the allies in the act of lead- 
ing their breastwork forward from the height above 
Marquette into the interval which would haye 
been otherwise left unguarded. But the precay. 
tion of Villars came too late. That very day bis 
unfinished redoubts were stormed ; and in spite 
of a heavy fire both from the town and the en- 
trenched camp, the besiegers carried their zigzag 
down to the edge of the morass. Batteries were 
now thrown up, and guns brought to bear upon 
almost every foot of the causeway ; yet the cause 
way itself could not be closed, without another and 
still more daring effort, N 

It has been stated above, that the space between 
the two rivers consists entirely of a marsh, 
which a /éve, or raised road, conducts.the traveller 
from Bouchain to Cambray. The better to secure 
this, Villars erected a battery at Etrun, the fire 
from which swept directly down the road; and he 
posted there a battalion of six hundred men, which 
he supported in the rear by a brigade of three 
thousand. Marlborough saw that, to complete 
the investment of the town, it would be necessary 
to make himself master of this battery. With 
incredible labour and diligence, two fascine roads 
were constructed. through the marsh from the 
banks both of the Scheld and Senzet, and on the 
night of the 16th, six hundred chosen grenadiers 
were ordered to turn them to account. These 
boldly advanced, till the paths ended ; they then 
plunged into the swamp, and though covered with 
water to the shoulders, they struggled forward 
without firing a shot. They rushed with their 
bayonets upon the battery, and, at the cost of six 
lives only, drove the enemy from their guns. Not 
& moment was lost in converting the barrier thus 
won into a place of defence. ‘The battery, closed 
in the rear, became, ere morning, a redoubt ; and 
Bouchain ceased to hold any communication with 
the army of marshal Villars. 

From this time forth the siege of Bouchain was 
pressed with all the activity and diligence for 
which the illustrious Marlborough stood conspicu- 
ous. The trenches were opened on the night 
between the 2ist and 22d ; three separate attacks 
were pushed on the eastern, the western, and 
southern faces of the town; a tremendous train 
of cannon, mortars, and cohorns shook the ram- 
parts to pieces ; and outwork after outwork, as it 
yielded to the fire, was stormed and taken. 
Neither the repeated attempts of Villars to peno- 
trate the entrenched camp, nor the vigorous sor- 
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ties of the besieged, retarded the progress of the 
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jon for one hour ; and at last the governor 
it himself reduced to the stern necessity of pro- 
osing terms of capitulation. They were peremp- 
torily rejected ; the bearer of the flag being in- 
gracted to inform his commandant that an uncon- 
ditional surrender could alone save the town fi 
the horrors of an assault. Hard as these con a 
tions were, there was no possibility of evading 
them. On the 14th of September the remains of 
the garrison, amounting to 3000 of all ranks, 
marched out, and laid down their arms in the 
ditch, when the men were immediately transport- 
ed to Tournay, the officers to Holland, as prison- 
ets of war. 

During the continuance of this arduous opera- 
tion, nO movement of importance occurred on any 
other point in the theatre of war. An effort was 
indeed made by the enemy to recover Douay by 
surprise, which failed; and a detached corps of 
the allies was attacked and routed at Houdain, 
with the loss of many prisoners, among whom 
Bourke the Prussian minister was included. 
Diflerent encounters between foraging parties, 
with an occasional affair of posts, likewise gave 
cause of excitement among those remoter divisions 
whose situation necessarily precluded them from 
taking part in the labours of the siege. But from 
none of these did any memorable resultoccur. It 
were, however, unjust towards the memory of the 
groat man whose military life forms the subject 
ofthis article, were we to omit an anecdote, so 
far connected with his professional character as 
marking the deep sense which this soldier, amid 
the full career of victory, retained of what is due 
to distinguished piety an high literary renown. 
The estates belonging to the see of Cambray, of 
which the illustrious Fénélon was bishop, lay 
within reach of every marauding party that might 
issue from the allied lines: Marlborough not only 
stationed a guard at the chiteau to protect it from 
violence, but caused his own wagons, under es- 
cort of his own dragoons, to carry the good 
bishop’s corn as far as the suburbs of the city. 
“Ce fut ce sentiment,” says the French biogra- 
pher, “qui, connu d’Alexandre, conservu, aul 
milieu des ruines de Thébés, et la maison et la 
famille de Pindare.” 

It was the anxious wish of Marlborough to take 
advantage of what yet remained of the season for 
active operations, by following up the capture of 
Bouchain by the investment of Quesnoy; with 
which view he ceased not, during the latter days 
of the siege, to press both the Dutch and English 
governments for supplies and means of transport. 
The latter he found exceedingly averse to come 
into his wishes ; nor did any great while elapse 
ere intelligence reached him which served to ac- 
count for a resistance which he tad by no means 
anticipated. Of the secret negotiations which 
even now were carried on between the cabinets of 
St, James’s and the Tuilleries, some notice has 
already been taken. These proceeded for a 
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while, though tardily, with abundant good for- 
tune; Prior, the poet, being despatehed to Paris 
for the purpose of adjusting one or two points 
which alone stood in the way of a definitive ar 
rangement. But this step, to which beth Oxford 
and St. John trusted as an. effectual preservative 
against any immature disclosure, proved peculi- 
arly disastrous in its issue. Prior, landing at 
Deal on his return, was arrested by the mayor as 
a spy, and being destitute of passports underwent 
a close and severe examination ; the consequence 
was, that the great secret which the queen’s mi- 
nisters had so long laboured to keep from the ge- 
neral-in-chief of the queen’s armies, got abroad ; 
and Marlborough, informed of it, became at once 
satisfied relative to the conduct of the Dutch, and 
the very false position in which he himaelf stood. 
He saw that he was betrayed by his own govern- 
ment; and every hope of bringing the war to 
the glorious termination on which he had a right 
to calculate, faded away. His design on Ques- 
noy was abandoned : he remained, indeed, in po- 
sition around Bouchain a space of three weeks, 
during which the breaches were repaired, the 
trenches filled up, and the navigation of the Scarpe 
as far as Douay rendered secure ; but he no soon- 
er ascertained that Villars had previously with- 
drawn, than he too broke up his camp, and placed 
the troops in winter quarters. 

The campaign of 1711, though distinguished 
by a display of talent almost superhuman on the 
part of Marlborough, cannot be said, even in the 
Low Countries, to have led to any decisive results, 
The lines, which the vanity of Villars tempted 
him to describe, in a letter to his sovereign, as the 
ne plus ultra of his illustrious opponent, were in- 
deed penetrated, and one of the strongest of the 
range of fortreases which covered the French fron- 
tier was reduced. These were, doubtless, brilliant 
exploits; yet was the strength of the enemy’s 
columns unbroken, and a second line remained to 
be forced ere France should lie open to serious in- 
jury from those who now threatened her. Itis 
true that both objects might have been attained, 
had the plans suggested by Marlborough been 
adopted, and common support afforded him. So 
confident, indeed, was Louis of this, that he pro- 
posed to take the field in person ; and, at the head 
of his last corps of reserve, to fight at once for em- 
pire and life under the walls of Paris, But a ca- 
lamity from which his exhausted means could not 
in all human probability have shielded him, was 
averted by the selfish and short-sighted policy of 
those to whom the queen of England, in an evil 
hour, had entrusted the management of her affairs. 
Marlborough, checked in the full career of con- 
quest, quitted the army in disgust, and Louis found 
himself within a few months afterwards, in a eon- 
dition to treat with the allies on terms of some- 
thing more than equality 

But if the issue of the contest in the Nether- 
lands was thus unsatisfactory, still less cheering 
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were the prospects which the close of the season 
opened out elsewhere. In Spain, where the com- 
mand of the British contingent had devolved on the 
duke of Argyle, the summer was wasted in inac- 
tivity ; for the departure of Charles to ascend the 
Austrian throne, which the death of his brother 
rendered vacant,’seemed to paralyse all exertion. 
In Portugal, if we except the recapture of Miranda 
de Douro by the combined troops under lord 
Portmore, no enterprise of moment was attempt- 
ed; while on the Rhine, not less than in the dis- 
tricts adjoining to the Alps, the campaign may be 
said to have been one of demonstration alone.— 
The duke of Savoy did indeed make an effort, by 
pushing upon the frontiers of Provence, where he 
was ably and vigilantly opposed by marshal Ber- 
wick : but as autumn drew on, both his zeal and 
energy relaxed, and he fell back, without striking 
a blow, to his old positions. ‘Thus, through a to- 
tal want of confidence which the confederates be- 
gan to experience each in the other, and all in 
Great Britain, was the season permitted to pass 
unprofitably away; which, had a different spirit 
prevailed, must have consummated the downfal 
of Bourbon supremacy, and the permanent esta- 
blishment of a balance of power in Europe. 

With the close of this campaign ended what, in 
strict propriety of speech, deserves to be account- 
ed the professional life of Marlborough. To nar- 
rate at length the remainder of his career, may 
seem to belong to another besides his military 
biographer ; yet is the story so interesting in itself, 
as well as so redolent of moral instruction, that to 
offer of it something more than a meagre outline 
of dates, may, perhaps, be permitted even here, 
We are the more encouraged in adopting this 
course, from the recollection that our proceeding 
can in no degree interfere with any other depart- 
ment, at least, in this series of works. When 
Marlborough ceased to bea British general, he 
ceased also to be a British statesman; it is in his 
private capacity, therefore, as a man who had 
played his part on the stage of public life and 
quitted it, that we must henceforth regard him. 
In that light we now purpose to follow his for- 
tunes. 

Something has been said at various stages of 
this memoir, of the virulence with which the hero 
of Blenheim was assailed by a host of prejudiced 
and vindictive writers, who abhorred the man be- 
cause they disliked his political principles. In 
proportion as the power of the tories attained to 
consistency, the ferocity of these attacks became 
more and more flagrant ; while there were enlisted 
on the same side charges more serious than any 
which even Swift had ventured to bring forward. 
The intelligence that his recent victories were 
treated with contempt ; that the forcing of the ene- 
my’s lines was ¢alled “the passing of the ken- 
nel ;” that whatever credit belonged to it was at- 
tributed to general Hompesch ; and that the cap- 
ture of Bouchain ilself was stigmatised as a wan- 
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ton sacrifice of 16,000 men: this Marlborough 
received with comparative indifference. From the 
commencement to the conclusion of his active ca- 
reer, he had been more or less accustomed to find 
his merits decried; and hence, though naturally 

itive toa degree quite extraordinary, he had 
Tarned to bear such injustice with philosophy, 
But he was now doomed to suffer wrong in a quar. 
ter where hitherto the voice of scandal itself had 
not assailed him. It was more than insinuated 
that, in summing up the accounts of the army, an 
excess of expenditure to the amount of 33,169) 
had been detccted ; and that, as none of the con- 
tractors could explain how so large an outlay 
should have taken place, the general must answer 
for it at his peril. Marlborough was stung to the 
quick by this flragrant attack upon his honour, 
He lost not a moment in vindicating himself from 
the infamous charge, by producing a warrant, un- 
der the sign manual of the queen, for sums applic- 
able to secret services, from year to year, more 
than commensurate to the supposed deficiency; 
and so conclusive were the terms of his defence, 
that, unscrupulous as his enemies were, not one 
among them ventured at that moment to renew 
their accusations either orally or in writing. 

When the painful necessity of defending his 
moral character overtuok him, Marlborough was 
already at the Hague, whither he had returned, on 
his way to England, early in November. On the 
14th of that month, he quitted the seat of the 
Dutch government, and, embarking at Brill, 
reached Greenwich on the 17th, where he imme- 
diately landed. As it was the anniversary of the 
inauguration of queen Elizabeth, a day on which 
the populace were accustomed to parade the streets 
in a tumultuous manner, effigies of the pope, the 
devil, and the pretender being carried before them, 
and eventually burned ; Marlborough, unwilling 
that his enemies should discover in his conduct 
even the shadow of imprudence, remained at 
Greenwich in a species of seclusion till the mor 
row. He then proceeded to Hampton Court, that 
he might pay his respects to the queen; after 
which, with the best judgment and most honour- 
able feeling, he waited, one after another, on the 
ministers. Yet all this circumspection availed 
not to hinder his name from being joined with 
those of the other whig leaders, in a ridiculous 
story, scarce credited at the moment, of conspira- 
cies and plots. The truth was, that the tories, 
apprehensive of a burst of religious zeal, put a 
stop to the customary processions, and seized 
the effigies ; while their libellous adherents invent- 
ed and gave publicity to statements, the very 
absurdity of which has long ago consigned them 
to oblivion. 

Meanwhile the most strenuous efforts were 
made both by lord Oxford and St. John, to win 
over Marlborough into an approval of their general 
policy. Every-inducement which they accounted 
likely to avail, was held out to him ; but Marl- 
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conscious that a coalition with them 
must for ever degrade him in his own eyes and in 
those of posterity, steadily resisted their attempts. 
The whigs had already taken their ground, in 
@ndemning the terms of the projected peace ; 
nd as these were not less objectionable to Mar!- 
borough than to them, he made no delay in as- 
suming his place among their body. In this he 
was promptly followed by Godolphin, lord Not- 
tingham himself not long afterwards adopting a 
similar course, till the opposition became in the 
end 80 formidable, as to threaten the ministry with 
destruction. It was in vain that a charge of mon- 
strous peculation was brought forward against the 
jste government. ‘That was ably met by a 
let from the pen of sir Robert Walpole, in 
which the writer distinctly showed that the defal- 
ations which the tories would have laid to the 
charge of their predecessors, had been accumulat- 
ingsince the reign of Charles II, and that the 
entire balance against the late cabinet came not 
up to four millions, for every shilling of which a 
voucher could be produced. The consequence 
was, thai Oxford and his friends, failing on the 
grand where they imagined themselves most 
secure, found it no easy matter to bear up against 
thé furious invectives by which their foreign policy 
was assailed ; and as the whigs brought to their 
sid the ministers both of the states-general and 
the elector of Hanover, the issue appeared, at one 
moment, more than doubtful. Nor can it be dis- 
puted that, in departing from the original basis of 
the coalition, the tory administration did sacrifice 
their country’s honour. It was a fundamental ar- 
ticle in the treaty of alliance, thata prince of the 
house of Bourbon should not sit on the throne of 
Spain. ‘T’o attain that object, more than any other, 
all the blood and treasure expended in a ten years’ 
war had been supplied ; and now lerd Oxford 
consented to open a negotiation with Louis, on 
the bare understanding that the latter would use 
every reasonable effort to hinder the crowns of 
France and Spain from being united on the same 
head. No wonder, then, that the declamations of 
the whigs, ably seconded, as they were, by the re- 
monstrances of foreign powers, should have produc- 
ed u strong effect in the country ; or that the mi- 
nisters, driven to their last shift, should have deter- 
mined to throw the most flagrant wrong into the 
scale, rather than permit matters to follow the incli- 
nation which they must have otherwise assumed. 
Things were in this state when the parliament 
met, of which the first proceedings held out no 
favourable augury to the cabinet. Though sup- 
ported in the house of commons by a majority 
more than usually preponderate, in the lords they 
found themselves defeated on the first motion for 
addtessing the queen, chiefly through the manly 
eloquence of Marlborough. Mortified at this re- 
sult, and still further perplexed by the double- 
dealing of Somerset and others, on whom they 
hed counted, they strove to compensate for their 
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political weakness, by working, both publicly and 

in private, on the personal fears and prejudices of 
the sovereign. They reminded her that she had 

but to choose between themselves and a faction 

which, if it had enslaved her before, would, when 

restored to influence, prove doubly tyrannical. 

They threatened her with a renewal of the duchess 
of Marlborough’s impertinences ; assured her 
that the whigs desired nothing so much as to take 
vengeance for the disgrace which they had tem- 
porarily suffered ; and throwing out certain mys- 
terious hints affecting the present and future con- 
dition of her own family, they succeeded at last 
in luring the queen into the toils. Not a moment 
was then lost in effecting the disgrace of Marlbo- 
rough. When he presented himself at court, he 
was received with marked coldness, and the 
charge of peculation being revived and brought 
forward in a more tangible shape, the house of 
commons was instructed judicially to entertain it. 
By and by, a report came out, by which it was 
made to appear, that there was a very large defi- 
ciency in the general’s accounts ; and as the ne- 
cessity of putting him on his trial was gravely as- 
serted, the queen was persuaded to dismiss him 
from all his employments, under the pretext of 
leaving the avenues of public justice open. Final- 
ly, twelve new peers were created, by whose aida 
majority in the upper house was secured, and Ox- 
ford and St. John were enabled a little longer to 
carry on the government, to mislead their mistress, 
and to disgrace their country. 

The foundation of the charge brought by the 
queen’s ministers against the most illustrious man 
of his age and country, rested, in the first instance, 
on the deposition of sir Solomon Medina, one of 
the principal contractors for supplying the allied 
armies with bread. This person stated, “that 
from 1707 to 1711, he had paid to the duke of 
Marlborough, for his own use, on the different 
contracts for the army the sum of 332,425 guil- 
ders; that he was obliged to supply twelve or 
fourteen wagons gratis, for the use of the duke 
himself; that on each contract he had presented 
Mr. Cardonel, his grace’s secretary, with a gratui- 
ty of 500 ducats; and that he had paid Mr. 
Sweet, deputy-paymaster at Amsterdam, a sepa- 
rate allowance of one per cent. on all the moneys he 
received.” The same individual further deposed 
“that Antonio Alvarez Machado, the preceding 
contractor, had advanced the like sums, in the 
same manner, from 1702 to 1706 ;” and the com- 
missioners appointed to investigate this case, 
computed from these data that the duke of Marl- 
borough had received and embezzled in the space 
of ten years, 664,851 guilders, four stivers, making 
in sterling money, as has already been stated, 
63,3191. 3s. 7d. 

But the malice of Marlborough’s enemies end- 
ed not here, He was likewise accused of having 
illegally appropriated to his own use the sum of 
282,3661,, by deducting two and a half per cent. 
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from the pay of the foreign auxiliaries, on a war- 
rant unnecessarily , and giving no ac- 
count to the public ayto the mode in which it 
was expended. 

Such is the substance of that infamous report, 
which, in defiance of his grace’s letter written from 
the Hague, the commissioners of public accounts 
laid before the house of commons; and it was on 
such ground as this that queen Anne consented 
to strip of all his public employments, a man 
‘who, whatever his conduct might have been to 
others, had during a long life served her with the 
utmost fidelity and success. 

Our limits will not permit us to give of these 
disgraceful transactions the full account which, as 
matters of history, they deserve. We must con- 
tent ourselves with stating, that though it was dis- 
tinetly shown that the very same perquisites had 
been enjoyed by king William ; though the mi- 
nisters of the foreign powers averred that the per- 
centage was a free gift awarded by their masters ; 
though the royal warrant authorising him to ac- 
cept the gratuity was produced by Marlborough’s 
friends, and evidence was adduced that a very 
large share at least of the moneys arising out of it 
had been expended in procuring intelligence; a 
majority of 270 against 165 was found in this 
packed house of commons base enough to deter- 
mine, first, “that the taking several sums of 
money, annually, by the duke of Marlborough 
from the contractors for furnishing the bread and 
bread-wagons, in the Low Countries, was un- 
warrantable and illegal ;” and, next, “ that a de- 
duction of two and a half per cent. from the pay of 
the foreign troops in her majesty’s service, is 
public money, and ought to be accounted for.” 
The resolutions being communicated to the queen, 
she replied, “that she had a great regard for what- 
ever was presented to her by the commons, and 
would do her part to redress whatever they com- 
plained of” This was followed by an order to 
the attorney-general to prosecute the duke of 
Marlborough ; and preparations for putting him 
on his trial in the court of queen’s bench were im- 
mediately and ostentatiously made. 

The conduct of the duke all this while was such 
as became his high renown and extraordinary 
merits. His dismissal from the queen’s service, 
conveyed in a letter written by herself, he received 
not without indignation, yet he replied to it in a 
calm and dignified tone. To the suggestions of 
those who urged him, in imitation of lord Somers, 
to vindicate himself before the house of com- 
mons, he turned a deaf ear. The only step, in- 
deed, which he conceived it not derogatory to his 
own character to take, was to sanction the compi- 
lation of an authentic narrative of his case, and to 
permit its publication. Never did any document 
carry upon its face stronger marks of truth ; never 
was any party pamphlet more generally read and 
approved. The house of commons itself, though 
severely = justly censured, dared not vote the 
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statement a libel, and not a member 

because not a member was able, to answer it, 
Nor were the ministers more fortunate in the mi. 
nute investigation which they instituted as to thy 
mode in which the general had disposed of vacant 
commissions. They found, that while numerous 
abuses had existed, and had even been considered 
as justifiable, during the reign of king William, 
Marlborough had never acted except with open. 
ness and propriety ; and their failure here tended 
not alittle to weaken the force of their grand 
charge, not only with the public at large, but 
among the most prejudiced of their own adhe» 
ents. 

The events thus described took place during the 
month of December, 1711: on the 5th of Janu. 
ary, 1712, prince Eugene, the illustrious 
of Marlborough, arrived in London. He was the 
bearer of a strong remonstrance from the emperor 
against the peace which the British cabinet seemed 
bent on concluding ; and his presence, though it 
served not to divert the ministers from their de 
sign, seriously incommoded and displeased ther, 
His honourable conduct towards his old comps 
nion in arms gave in particular excessive umbrage 
to the cabinet, by whom a direct attempt had been 
made to separate him fron: Marlborough’s society; 
and he became in the end exposed, together with 
his friend and the whig leaders, to the foulet 
and most unfounded calumnies. Fresh stories 
were got up of intended conspiracies, in which 
Eugene and Marlborough were to be the chief 
actors. The queen was to be seized, the capital 
set on fire, Oxford and his associates put to death, 
and the elector of Hanover advanced to the throne. 
We blush for the credulity of our countrymen, 
both then and at a later period, when we find that 
the credibility of this tale depended entirely on 
the assertion of Plunket the jesuit spy, that it was 
believed at the moment, and found a place as true 
in the written memorials of such men as Swift and 
Macpherson. 

Disgusted with the conduct of those in power, 
and hopeless of effecting a change, Eugene return 
ed to the Continent on the 17th of March. He 
had remained long enough in London to -witness 
the commencement of those invidious attacks by 
which the commons strove, with too much success, 
to alienate the feelings of the English people from 
their allies ; and he quitted it under the humiliat- 
ing impression that, if the war should be carried 
on at all, it must be conducted without any aid 
either in men or money from England. 

With the events which followed upon this radie 
cal change of system in the king’s councils, every 
reader of English history is acquainted. Neither 
the equivocations of Louis, nor the remonstrances 
of the confederate povers, could divert Oxford and 
his colleagues from their purpose, which they con- 
tinued to pursue with unabated , oven 
after the death of the dauphin had: rendered it 
next to impossible that the crown of France and 
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Spain should not devolve upon the same individu- 
al Peace they were determined to have, let its 
attainment cost what it might; and to accomplish 
that end, they consented to receive assurances, 
which the French monarch himself, while in the 
act of affording them, confessed that circumstaa- 
ges might render altogether nugatory. In like 
manner, though they despatched the duke of Or- 
mond to succeed Mariborough in the command of 
their army, they secretly instructed him not to 
wadertake any hostile operation, because a treaty 
was then in progress, of which the conclusion 
might hourlybe expected, provided neither a defeat 
nor @ victory intervened to cast insuperable ob- 
ttacles in the way. The consequence was, that 


Eugene, after arranging an admirable plan of | 


campaign, found himself paralysed at the very 
moment when it behoved him to strike, Ormond 
positively refusing to take part in a battle, and 
consenting, not without demur, to assist in the 
siege of Quesnoy. 

Powerful as the ministers were in both houses 
of parliament, they could not succeed in suppress- 
ing a burst of indignation which attested the im- 
pression made on the minds of all honourable men 
by conduct so unprincipled as well as unexpect- 
ed. Out of doors, one feeling, and one feeling 
only, seemed to prevail ; while in the lords akeen 
debate arose, in which lord Halifax, the duke of 
Marlborough, the duke of Argyle, and earl Pou- 
lett, bore each a very conspicuous share. The 
latter nobleman, indeed, so completely transgress- 
ed the rules of decency and order, that he left to 
the hero of Blenheim but one resource in order to 
vindicate his personal honour from reproach. Af- 
ter defending the measures of government, lord 
Poulett went on to say, that “no one could doubt 
the duke of Ormond’s bravery; but he does not 
resemble.a certain general, who led troops to the 
élaughtet/ to cause a great number of officers to 
be knocked on the head in a battle, to fill his 
pocket by disposing of their commissions.” On 
many previous occasions Marlborough had been 
compelled to bear up against the libellous insinu- 
ations of party writers, who accused him of pro- 
tracting the war for the basest purposes ; but an 
insult so gross and so personal as this had never 
till now been offered to him by one of his peers. 
He received it with perfect composure, did not so 
rauch as reply to it, but immediately on quitting 
the house sent lord Mohun to demand; in the lan- 
guage of the day, that earl Poulett “would take 
the air with him in the country.” Lord Poulett 
became alarmed. He could not conceal his agita- 
tion, nor the cause of it, from his lady ; and inti- 
mation of the affair being communicated to the se- 
cretary of state, the earl was placed under arrest. 
Finally, the. queen interfering, and laying her com- 
mands on that he would not prose- 
cute the matter further, an apparent reconcilia- 
tion took place ; and the most illustrious man of 
his age was saved * mortification of appearing 

VOL. v.— 
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in the field, as the personal of one 
whose very name would have been ago for- 
gotten but for this act of atrocious iniquity and 
meanness, 


With the disastrous and discreditable results of 
the campaign of 1712 we are no farther concerned 
than as they afford the best evidence of the extent 
of loss which the allied armies suffered by the re- 
moval from his post of their old and trusty com- 
mander. Betrayed by the English, on whom he 
had heretofore been accustomed to rely, Eugene 
sustained one defeat after another, till all the for- 
tresses which the genius of Marlborough had 
wrested from them were recovered by the enemy. 
To these disasters it is indeed true that Ormond 
was not a witness; for, in obedience to instruc- 
tions communicated from home, he had already 
drawn off with his native army to Dunkirk: but 
he left the auxiliaries behind, because these brave 
men chose to sacrifice their arrears of pay rather 
than be partakers in the disgrace to which their 
comrades were made subject. Meanwhile the 
peace, which it had been the object of the tories to 
conclude, was negotiated amid a thousand delays 
and difficulties ; difficulties originating not more in 
the opposition of the whigs and their friends, than 
in the duplicity and wiliness of the French court. It 
had the effect at once of giving energy to Louis, 
and paralysing the efforts of the allies in all quar- 
ters; because the weaker powers were, one af- 
ter another, prevailed upon, either by bribes or 
menaces, to follow the example of England, and 
accede to an armistice. Utrecht was accordingly 
fixed upon as a convenient point for the meeting 
of a congress; during which, articles of a general 
pacification might be drawn up, and signed by 
the ministers of the belligerent crowns. 

Though stripped of all the influence which 
depends on office, Marlborough was still a thora in 
the sides of the tory ministers; and the most yn- 
generous methods were devised for the purpose of 
rendering his situation irksome, and distracting 
his attention from public business, The press, 
scarcely less venal then than now, poured out a 
torrent of mercenary libels on his reputation. He 
was particularly accused of setting the example of 

y duels ; and the quarrel which occurred be- 
tween the duke of Hamilton and lord Mohun, with 
all ita distressing consequences, was, in defiance of 
truth and common sense, laid to his door. Steps 
were taken to carry into effect the prosecution re- 
commended by the house of commons ; and the 
workmen employed at Blenheim were again en- 
couraged to sue him for the payment of their wages. 
We have already taken occasion to observe, that 
nature had endowed this great mana with a tem- 
perament peculiarly sensitive ; we are not there- 
fore surprised to find that these things cut him to 
the heart. Still, he bore them, if not without suf- 
fering, at least without complaiat, so long as his 
friend Godolphin leaned upon him for those com- 
forts which an pneprbetel enantry dosied Sin. But 
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Godolphin, who had long laboured under a dis- 
tressing and mortal complaint, died at last in the 
duke’s house at St. Alban’s. From that time 
Marlborough’s resolution seems to have been taken; 
and he set himself at once to the task of carrying 
it into effect. 

Having vested his estates in the hands of his 
sons-in-law, as trustees, and consigned 50,0001. to 
the care of his friend general Cadogan, with in- 
structions to lodge it in the Dutch funds, Marl- 
borough applied to the government, through the 
medium of Maynwaring, for a passport which 
might enable him to travel. It will scarcely be 
credited that even this miserable boon was not 
conceded without difficulty and hesitation. We 
learn from two letters addressed by the minister to 
Maynwaring, that attempts were made to deter 
her majesty from acceding to the request of her 
ancient favourite ; and that, had not Oxford been 
actuated hy a better spirit than swayed some of 
his colleagues, they might have proved successful. 
On the 3ist of October, however, the deed in re- 
quest was transmitted, and Marlborough made no 
delay in acting upon it. He.took leave of his 
family and friends ; and on the 27th of November, 
in the sixty-sixth year of his age, became a volun- 
tary exile. Nor ought the fact to be concealed, 
however disgraceful to the country, that this illus- 
trious man was permitted to take his passage in a 
common packet-boat, without any of those honours 
being paid to which his high rank and eminent 
services were entitled. He embarked at Dover 
under no discharge of cannon from the batteries ; 
indeed, the only salute offered was that which the 
feelings of the master of the vessel prompted him, 
of his own accord, to pay. 

If the feelings of Marlborough were wounded 
by the indifference to his departure displayed at 
home, the reception which awaited him abroad 
could not fail of bringing some degree of consola- 
tion along with it. So soon as the vessel entered 
the harbour of Ostend, and the knowledge that it 
bore so illustrious a freight obtained publicity, 
every thing was done which the authorities and 
the people could devisein order to testify the satis- 
faction experienced by all classes, The artillery 
from the town, the forts, and the shipping, thun- 
dered forth a welcome ; guards of citizens thronged 
the quay, and the streets and avenues which led 
toit; the garrison stood to its arms; and the 
governor in person, followed by the principal 
military and civil functionaries, waited upon the 
landing-place to receive him. ‘Thus attended, he 
was led, through the midst of applauding thou- 
sands, to the house of the chief magistrate, where 
he was sumptuously entertained, and treated with 
all the respect usually shown to crowned heads 
alone. Nor was his reception dissimilar in any 
one of the places through which he found it neces- 
sary to pass on his way to Aix la Chapelle. Par- 
ties of horse patrolled the country between Ant- 
werp, and —— to warn the inhabitants of 





the several towns and villages of thé coming of 
their illustrious guest ; and the shouts of the 
pulace, the waving of handkerchiefs, nay, the very 
outpouring of tears, marked, wherever he went, 
the estimation in which he was held. At Aix la 
Chapelle, moreover, he was visited daily by per. 
sons of the highest rank from the nei i 
provinces, of whom one, the duke de Lesdiguiéres, 
was so much delighted, that on his return home 
he said to the abbot de Guilestre, “I can now say 
that I have seen the man who is equal to the may. 
shal de Turenne in conduct, to the prince of Condé 
in courage, and superior to the marsial de Luxem- 
bourg in success.” 

Marlborough had quitted England alone; for 
what cause does not exactly appear; and he con- 
tinued to reside in a species of incognito at Aix la 
Chapelle for some time. From this point he com. 
municated both with prince Eugene and his friends 
at home ; receiving from the former continued as- 
surances of esteem, and from the latter information 
of events as they befell: but he was compelled, 
early in February, 1713, to withdraw to Maestricht, 
in consequence of a rumoured conspiracy to seize 
his person. Here the duchess joined him ; «when 
the danger, if such there ever was, having blown 
over, he removed to Frankfort on the Maine, where 
he fixed his temporary abode. But though blessed 
with her society, which to the last he valued more 
than any other thing upon earth, even here he was 
not permitted to repose in peace. Fresh charges 
were continually brought against him at home— 
as, that he had caused the troops to he mustered 
as complete when they were defective ; that he 
bribed the commissioners to share in the guilt; 
and then pocketcd the excess of pay issued, Of all 
this he was duly informed through a channel which 
might be regarded as demi-official ; and hence he 
could not refuse, however irksome to himself, to 
refute the calumnies, and to overwhelm the calum- 
niators with shame. 

Among other excursions in which he indulged, 
one carried bim to Mindelheim, the principality 
which the emperor had conferred upon him, and 
which he had been permitted by his own sovereign 
to accept. This occurred in the month of May,1713; 
and the inhabitants of the district showed, by the en- 
thusiasm with which they received him, that to the 
orderof things which hedeemed it right to establiah, 
theywerenotopposed. But Marlborough was doom- 
ed to sufferiwrong at the hands of every potentate 
whom he had served, those who derived the chief 
benefit from his services proving the most ungrate- 
ful ; and to this g ] rule the , in spite 
of the best exertions of Eugene, formed no exvep- 
tion. The treaty of Utrecht led to his dismissal 
by his native sovereign from the honours and 
offices which he had so long held under the Bri- 
tish crown : the pacification of Baden stripped him 
of his principality of Mindelheim. After vainly 
opposing himeelf, single handed, to the power of 
France, the emperor was reduced to the necessity 
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of opening a negotiation, which led to a final ad- 
justment of the differences between the two courts, 
and thé recovery by the elector of Bavaria of his 
original position in the empire. Now,as Mindel- 
heim formed part of the electoral states, and no 
ion in Marlborough’s favour would be ad+ 
mitted, he found himself all at once stripped of a 
territory from which he derived a yearly revenue 
of 20001. sterling ; at first under assurances that a 
tien would be afforded elsewhere; but 
finally with the empty declaration that the rights 
and honours attaching to him as a prince of the 
empire should be faithfully guarded. It wastono 
purpose that Marlborough protested against an 
amangement, as discreditable to the cabinet of 
Vienna as it was injurious to himself. For a 
while he was met by evasions and promises, which 
became every day more and more vague, and in 
the end not even a subterfuge was employed to 
cloak over the act of injustice which robbed him of 
his German dominions. 

The above occurrence took place in the spring 
of 1714, when Marlborough, residing at Antwerp, 
watched with no common anxiety over the des- 
tinies of his native country. The increasing in- 
firmities of the queen, the divided state of her 
councils, and the extraordinary disruption of par- 
ties perceptible in the new parliament, all seemed 
to portend that a mighty crisis was at hand. On 
the one hand, Oxford, though holding aloof from 
ajunction with the jacobites, appeared reluctant 
to take any step which might render the succes- 
sion of the electoral family secure ; Bolingbroke, 
on the contrary, made no secret of his design to 
bring back the exiled prince ; and he found both 
in Mrs. Masham and his royal mistress ready if 
not able supporters. Both parties made haste to 
Open negotiations with Marlborough and his 
friends ; and they vied with one another in the ex- 
tent of offers made, for the purpose each of gain- 
ing him over to his party. We cannot pause to 
describe in detail the intrigues and counter-move- 
ments which followed: with the results which 
flowed out of them, in the resignation of Oxford, 
jnst before the queen expired, every reader of En- 
glizh history is acquainted. 

Whatever disposition Marlborough might have 
formerly entertained to reinstate the house of Stu- 
art on the throne, from which he had been mainly 
instrumental in expelling them, we find no trace 
even of wavering during the progress of events to 
which allusion is made in the p 
He had suffered too much wrong at the hands of 
the tories to experience any personal leaning to- 
wards them ; and he was too profound a judge of 
the aspect of the political horizon, not to see that 
the cause of the Stuarts, despite of Bolingbroke’s 
zeal, was desperate. He gave in, therefore, with- 
out reserve, his adherence to the court of Hanover, 
and he received from the electress a blank com- 
Mission as general in chief of all her forces, so 
Soon as her accession should occur. Thus assured 








of the favour of his future sovereign, he exerted 
himself strenuously in paving the way for the 
quiet transfer of the British crown from the head 
of one queen to that of another. The garrison 
of Dunkirk was prepared, immediately on receiv- 
ing intelligence of Anne’s decease, to pass over, 
under his own guidance ; while Cadogan and 
Stanhope were both instructed to act with similar 
decision at home. But for the employment of 
such means all necessity was obviated, by the un- 
expected and unusual promptitude of the duke of 
Shrewsbury ; aided as it was by delays in the ma- 
nagement of his cabal by Bolingbroke, for which it 
is not easy to account. 

Such was the train into which affairs were 
brought, the partisans of the electress being ready 
to act at a moment’s notice, when the sudden death 
of that venerable princess gave a somewhat new 
turn to Marlhorough’s fortunes. The elector had 
never forgiven the fancied slight which the duke 
and Eugene put upon him, by concealing from him 
the plan of the campaign in 1708; and hence, 
though he did not refuse to keep up a good under- 
standing with the former, now that a crisis was 
approaching, he was far from treating him with 
the boundless confidence which his mother had 
displayed. Oxford, too, who as yet held the reins 
of government, was not backward in working up- 
on the prejudices of the Hanoverian prince, by 
bringing before him the correspondence which 
Marlborough had formerly held with the members 
of the rival house. But the elector, though he re- 
ceived such communications freely, was too cau- 
tious to suffer any public manifestation of his pre- 
judices to escape ; and the stream was already 
setting so strongly in his favour, that he needed only 
to lie still, while events worked for-him, as it were, 
of their own accord. Finally, the dismissal ot 
Oxford taking place, Bolingbroke made haste to 
arrange a new administration friendly to his own 
designs and those of his party. But even his pre- 
parations were as yet incomplete, when the queen 
was seized with that violent paroxysm from which 
she never recovered. It was then that Shrews- 
bury, who was present at the meeting of the privy 
council which determined that a new treasurer 
should be appointed without delay, consented, at 
the suggestion of the whig members, to accept the 
staff of office; and the queen, during a lucid in- 
terval, confirming the choice of her advisers, all 
Bolingbroke’s schemes became in an instant de- 
feated. Troops were ordered to march on the 
metropolis ; an embargo was laid on all the ports ; 
a fleet was sent to sea under the earl of Berke- 
ley; and a messenger despatched to Hanover, 
with an urgent request to the elector that he would 

without delay to Holland, whence an 
English frigate could, at an hour’s notice, trans- 
port him to England. In a word, every arrange- 
ment was made with such diligence and effect, 
that when, on the Ist of August, the queen expired, 
George I. en eee bee 
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Marlborough, warned of coming events, had 
moved his residence to Ostend, where, on the 
evening of the very day on which the new sove- 
reign was proclaimed, intelligence of all that had 
happened, reached him. He put to sea on the 
following morning, the duchess and all his house- 
hold attending him ; and he landed at Dover amid 
every demonstration of public rejoicing which could 
be exhibited. Next night he slept at Sittingbourne, 
where he learned, to his excessive chagrin, that 
bis name was not included in the list of lords jus- 
tices ; nevertheless, he preserved his composure, 
and pursued his journey on the morrow, with the 
intention of éntering London in privacy. But his 
friends were not disposed to omit a public display 
of their sentiments on an occasion so propitious. 
A numerous cortége of carriages and horsemen 
met him, by whom he was conducted in a sort of 
triumphal progress across London bridge, and the 
city volunteers falling in, the whole moved through 
the great thoroughfares, amid loud shouts from the 
populace of “Long live king George! long live 
the duke of Marlborough !” 

Marlborough delayed but a few days in London, 
that he might be sworn in as member of the privy 
council, and take the oaths and his seat in parlia- 
ment ; after which, in a frame of mind not far re- 
moved from disgust, he retired to Holywell. Here 
the high-spirited duchess besought him, as she 
herself tells us, on her knees, never to hold office 
under a sovereign who could thus neglect him at 
the outset ; and, according to the same authority, 
he formed a determination to liveon civil terms, 
indeed, with the court, but neither to solicit nor 
accept any employment. But the resolution of 
Marlborough was not proof against the allure- 
ments of that ambition which, whether it/be or be 
not “the last infirmity of noble minds,” unques- 
tionably adhered to his. He consented to assume, 
soon after the king’s arrival, his insignia of com- 
mander in chief and master-general of the ord- 
nance ; and though admitted to little share in the 
management of state affairs, he continued to the 
day of his death to discharge the duties of routine 
attached to these offices. 

The great tale of Marlborough’s public life is 
told ; for though he continued to exhibit himself 
on the stage for some years longer, he took no 
very prominent part in the piece which was acted 
there. When the adherents of the exiled prince 
raised the standard of revolt in 1715, he adopted, 
as commander in chief, all the precautions which 
the exigencies of the moment seemed to require. 
He placed ample means at the disposal of the of- 
ficers employed to quell the rising, and assisted 
them in their campaign with his advice ; but he 
was not required to take the field in person, and 
felt no inclination to volunteer in the service. In 
like manner, when the guards broke out into com- 





plaints, because their clothing accorded not with 


the taste of the wearers, Marlborough promptly | 


interfered to “yd them ; and by a happy union | 
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of decision and kindness, brought them back from 
a state bordering on mutiny, to perfect order and 
submission. But these were the only transactions 
worthy of a place in the page of history, in which 
he again appeared. In other respects his duties 
required no more than that he should, from time 
to time, issue orders, inspect accounts, and passa 
regiment or brigade under review ; 2” to these, 
dull and uninteresting a3 chey must have been, he 
confined himself. Even his attendance in parlia, 
ment was given rather as a matter of course than 
of choice ; and if he aided in conducting the pro 
secution against Oxford, he was likewise, accord. 
ing to Macpherson, at least a main instrument of 
its abandonment. How far the charges brought 
against him by the compiler of the Stuart Papers 
be or be not well founded, we leave to others to 
determine. Dr. Coxe has, with great energy, 
declared them to be groundless ; and though the 
doctor has furnished us with but doubtful evidence 
in support of his assertion, we are very willing 
to give to it all the credence which it seems to 
merit. 

The stream of public events has hurried as on 
80 rapidly, that we have found little leisure to re 
cord those domestic trials, to which, in common 
with the rest of his species, the great Marlborough 
was subject. One of these has indeed been no 
ticed, the death of the young and promising mar 
quess of Blandford ; a blow which the duke felt 
severely when it overtook him, and which to the 
last he ceased not to deplore. Another bereave- 
ment he suffered on the 22d of March, 1714, by 
the premature decease of his daughter, lady 
Bridgewater, in the twenty-sixth year of her age. 
Lady Bridgewater was an amiable and an ac 
complished woman, imbued with a profound 
sense of religion, and beloved both by her pa 
rents and her husband. But she possessed not 
the same influence over the former, which her sie 
ter Anne, countess of Sunderland, exercised, on 
no oceasion for evil, on every occasion for a good 
purpose. Of the society of this excellent woman, 
who had devoted herself since his return to dull 
the edge of political esperity, and to control the 
capricious temper of her mother, Marlborough 
was likewise deprived. After bearing with chris- 
tian fortitude a painful and lingering illness, she 
was attacked, in the beginning of April, 1716, 
with a pleurisy, against which her enfeebled con- 
stitution proved unable to oppose itself, and on 
the 15th she died, at the early age of twenty-eight. 
Like Rachel weeping for her children, Mari- 
borough refused to be comforted. He withdrew 
to the retirement of Holywell, that he might 
indulge his sorrow unseen; and there became 
first afflicted by that melancholy distemper, un- 
der which first his mind and eventually his body 
sunk, 

To what proximate cause this attack is to be 
attributed,—whether to excess of sorrow, or, which 
is more probable, to an accumulation of predis- 
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ing occurrences,—we possess no means of as- 
¢ertaining ; but on the 28th of May he was smit- 
tea with paralysis, and became deprived on the in- 
#ant both of sense and of speech. The best me- 
dical aid being at hand, he was speedily relieved 
from the fit, and under the skilful management of 
srSamuel Garth, gradually regained his strength ; 
but from the usual effects of such a stroke he 
never wholly recovered, neither his articulation 
jor his memory being restored to their original 
tone. He was able to proceed, it is true, ao early 
asthe 7th of July, to Bath, where he drank the 
waters with benefit, and he returned in a certain 
degree into society, resuming with apparent ease 
the ordinary course of his employment. That his 
faculties were not absolutely impaired, moreover, is 
demonstrated by the fact, that it was subsequent- 
lyto this his first seizure that he played his part 
on the trial of lord Oxford ; while his successful 
speculation: in South Sea stock, by which, con- 
trary to the custom of the adventure, he realised 
100,000/., proves that the talent of making money, 
at least, had not deserted him. But it seems an 
idle as well as an uncalled for perversion of truth 
tocontend, that from the date of his first attack 
he ever was the man he had been previously. If 
“the tears of dotage” did not flow from his eyes, 
itis certain that much of the vigour of mind which 
ence belonged to him was lost, and even his 
speech continued embarrassed in the pronuncia- 
tion of certain words, as his features were slightly 
distorted. Nor did the events which accumulat- 
ed upon him, both at home and abroad, by ab- 
stracting him from painful subjects, tend to fa- 
cilitate his recovery. ‘The duchess, not less the 
slave of caprice now than formerly, managed to 
involve herself in a serious misunderstanding with 
theking, and withdrew, in consequence, her attend- 
ante on a court where her presence ceased to be 
agreeable. This was preceded by quarrels with al- 
most all the oldest and steadiest friends of her hus- 
band, such as Cadogan, Stanhope, Sunderland, and 
secretary Scraggs, which were not composed till af- 
ter the growing infirmities of the duke had taught 
them to think of what he once had been, and what 
he was likely soon to become. Nor was the death 
of Sunderland, which took place in April, 1722, 
Without its effect in harassing the duke of Marl- 
borough. ‘That nobleman not only died in his 
father-in-law’s debt, to the amount of 10,0001. ; 
but the sealing up of his papers by government 
occasioned a tedious suit, Marlborough being na- 
tarally anxious to secure them to himself; a mea- 
sure which the government, on public grounds, 
resisted. 

Besides being involved in these vexatious dis- 
putes, Marlborough was again harassed by the 
workmen employed at Blenheim, who in 1718 re- 
newed their actions against him for arrears of 
wages due since 1715. He resisted the demand ; 
but a deeree issued against him, from which he 
appealed, though without effect, to the honse of 
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lords. No doubt there was excessive meanness 
here on the part of government, of which Maribo- 
rough had just cause to complain. Yet was it 
beneath the dignity of the greatest man of his age 
to dispute with his ungrateful country about 9000/. 
Better would it have been had he paid the debt at 
once ; for the sum was not such as to put him to 
the smallest inconvenience, and posterity would 
have more than recompensed the loss by the 
judgment which it would have passed on the en- 
tire transaction. In spite, however, of these mul- 
tiplied sources of disturbance, it does not appear 
that the latter years of this great man’s life were 
spent unhappily. Frequent returns of illness he 
doubtless had, each of which left him more and 
more enfeebled in mind and body ; but his inter- 
vals of ease seem to have been passed in the so- 
ciety of those who were well disposed to cheat 
him, as far as they could, into a forgetfulness of 
his fallen condition. He played much at chess, 
whist, piquet, and ombre; he took exercise for a 
while on horseback, latterly, on account of weak- 
ness, in his carriage; he even walked, when at 
Blenheim, unattended about his own grounds, and 
took great delight in the performance of private 
theatricals. We have the best authority for as- 
serting, likewise, that he was never, till within a 
short time of his death, either indisposed or in- 
capable of conversing freely with his friends. 
Whether in London, at Blenheim, Holywell, or 
Windsor Lodge (and he latterly moved from place 
to place with a sort of restless frequency,) his 
door was always open to the visits of his numerous 
and sincere admirers; all of whom he receivedwith- 
out ceremony, and treated with peculiar kindness, 
In this manner Marlborough continued to drag 
on an existence, which, when contrasted with the 
tenour of years gone by, scarcely deserves to be 
accounted other than vegetation. In 1720, he 
added several codicils to his will, and “put his 
house in order;” and in November, 1721, he 
made his appearance in the house of lords, where, 
however, he took..no prominent part in the busi- 
ness under discussion. He had spent the winter 
too in London, according to his usual habits, and 
was recently returned to Windsor Lodge, when 
his paralytic complaint again attacked him, with 
a degree of violence which resisted all efforts at 
removal. On this occasion, it does not appear 
that the faculties of his mind failed him. He lay, 
indeed, for the better part of a week, incapable of 
the slightest bodily exertion, being lifted from 
his couch to his bed, and from his bed to his 
couch, according as he indicated a wish to that 
effect ; but he retained his senses so perfectly as 
to listen with manifest gratification to the prayers 
of his chaplain, and to join in them, as he himself 
stated, on the evening preceding his death. The 
latter event befell at four o’clock in the morning of 
the 16th of June, 1722, “ when his strength,” says 
Dr.Coxe, “suddenly failed him, and he rendered up 
his spirit to his Maker, in the 72d year of his age.” 
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The most bitter political adversary to whom 
Marlborough ever stood opposed, and the indi- 
vidual at whose hands he suffered the deepest 
wrong, has not scrupled to leave on record this 
testimony to his character, that he was “the 
greatest general and the greatest minister whom 
our country or any other has produced.”* 
er praise than this, the involuntary tribute of an 
enemy, no man need desire; yet it can scarcely 
be accounted as extravagant. When Boling- 
broke wrote, England, at least, had produced no 
mailitary commander, whose exploits would bear 
one moment’s comparison with those of the duke 
of Marlborough ; while, as a minister or a diplo- 
matist, it may admit of a question whether even 
yet any superior to him has arisen. It may not 
be out of place if we endeavour to ascertain the 
true causes of effects so remarkable; in other 
words, if we strive to point out, as far as our 
ability extends, those peculiar qualities of mind, a 
happy combination of which raised him, and will 
at all times raise others, above their competitors 
in the great games of politics and war. 

It is admitted on all hands that to the care and 
diligence of tutors the duke of Marlborough owed 
nothing. He entered upon public life at an age 
when it was next to impossible that he could have 
acquired more than the first rudiments of educa- 
tion ; and his studies were in consequence either 
totally neglected, or carried on without order, al- 
most without an aim. But Marlborough had re- 
ceived from nature gifts infinitely superior, for the 
purposes of action, to any which mere learning can 
bestow. To an intuitive quickness, which ena- 
bled him to see into and understand the charac- 
ters of others, he united an extraordinary share of 
circumspection, in the developement of his own ; 
a circumspection which was the more available, 
that it lay hidden under the guise of perfect open- 
ness and candour. Frank in his general deport- 
ment, and apparently without the wish or the 
power to hold back from others the absolute con- 
fidence which they bestowed upon him, he never- 
theless contrived to communicate to each only so 

much of information as the peculiar disposition of 
the party consulted seemed to warrant. Discre- 
tion, therefore, may be said to have formed one 
very prominent feature in his mental portrait ; 
that kind of discretion which, equally removed 
from timidity and rashness, directs a man as well 
when to exhibit reserve as when to display its op- 
posite ; as well how to meet an exigency as to 
avoid it ; as well when to take the lead, as to be 
guided by the advice of others, the occurrence of 
circumstances, or the movements of an adverse 
party. We do not pretend to affirm that Marl- 
borough was never deceived, that he never com- 
mitted himself, with men who eventually betrayed 
him. This were to attribute to him such a de- 


* Lord Bolingbroke, in his Letters on the Study of 
History. 
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gree of foresight as belongs to no finite mind: 
but the narrative of his life forms one continued 
exemplification of prudence, to which there is not 
a parallel in history. Had he been able tocontre 
the wayward temper of his wife, the close of his 
public career would have offered no contrast to its 
commencement. That, however, he found it im. 
practicable to accomplish ; and hence a fabric’of 
power, built up by the exercise of more than man’s 
discretion, a woman’s violence, the offspring of 
wounded vanity, threw to the ground. 

Another important quality conspicuous in the 
character of this illustrious man, was that power 
of calculation which enabled him to examine be. 
fore-hand, with surprising accuracy, all the 
chances, if we may so speak, of any u 
in which ‘he proposed to embark. Shutting his 
eyes to none of the dangers that might, by possi- 
bility, attend it, he brought these into immediate 
contrast with their opposites, and he came to his 
conclusion according as the weight of probabilities 
appeared to incline to the one side or the other, 
If it be said that this, at least, is no unusual 
faculty, for that all men, when placed.in situa 
tions of responsibility, exercise it: we answer, 
that the very reverse is the fact. Not one 
man in a million is gifted with sufficient clearness 
of perception to embrace all, and no more than all; 
the chances for and against an enterprise still in 
the future: the sanguine naturally overlook the 
obstacles which may stand in the way of success; 
the desponding are equally fertile in magnifying 
the riske of failure. It is only such a mind as that 
of Marlborough which can take in all the bear 
ings of the question fairly and honestly, and de- 
cide upon it according to its merits. What but a 
military genius of the highest order would have 
dictated the march upon Vienna in 1704? yet 
how could the empire have been saved had no 
such march been accomplished ? 

In addition to this rare faculty of calculation, 
Marlborough possessed a third quality, without 
which hours of the most patient inquiry will prove 
useless ; a firmness of purpose, which, when.a 
resolution was once taken, hindered him from be+ 
ing diverted from it either by the remonstrances 
or the apprehensions of others. Entering upon 
no enterprise till after it had been examined in all 
its bearings, he ceased, so soon as the movement 
began, to deliberate ; and considering the diffi- 
culties by which it was beset only so far as might 
be necessary to overcome them, he pressed steadi- 
ly forward towards the end which it was sought 
to attain, There are a thousand proofs in every 
one of his campaigns, both of the truth of this ob- 
servation, and of the benefits attending the habit 
of mind described ; but in none was the unbend- 
ing resolution of the great commander more pro- 
minently exhibited than during the prolonged and 
harassing siege of Lille. The obstacles opposed 
to him there were not only gigantic in themselves, 
but rendered doubly perplexing by the opinion 
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which the allies entertained of them ; yet Marl- 
boroush met them one after another, and by pa- 
tience and perseverance overcame them. 

With three principal points of character, then, 
which seem equally requisite for the great general 
and the great politician, which, and as they are 
bestowed by nature alone, all the instruction in 
the-world will not create, Marlborough was pre- 
eminently gifted. He was discreet in communi- 
cating with others, sagacious in deliberation, and 

and decisive in execution. As a military 
man, on the other hand, he possessed little science ; 
that is to say, he could not boast of any intimate 
acquaintance with the theories of professed tacti- 
cians ; nor was his knowledge of engineering, in 
any ofits departments, more than superficial. But 
these defects, and such they doubtless were, only 
served to bring more prominently into view ex- 
céllences far more rare as well us more important. 
Marlborough has never been surpassed in the per- 
fect knowledge to which he attained as to what 
mencan really perform: in the dexterity which 
hedisplayed in making the most ofhis instruments, 
we doubt whether'he has ever been equalled. 
Long and painful marches he doubtless executed, 
when the exig: of the t seemed to re- 
quire ; but he who examines with a critical eye 
the operations of the whole war, will find that not 
#singl@ instance occurs in which the allied troops 
were harassed beyond their strength, or deprived, 
even during the busiest times, of a just proportion 
of rest. It’ was this wise consideration for the 
health of his troops, which enabled him to bring 
them into the field, at all seasons, fit for their 
work ; and we have said enough to show that his 
movements were, after all, both more rapid and 
better combined than those of his opponents, We 
dwell the more strongly upon this fact, because 
there are men who, in the excess of zeal, look 
upon an officer as wanting in activity, who is not 
prepared to move, both by night and day, as well 
in advance asin retreat. No really great general 
ever indulged wantonly in night marches, Rouse 
your soldiers as early in the morning as you 
please ; but unless all be at stake, bring them to 
their ground, and let them sleep for three hours at 
least before midnight. 

Again, though little read in strategy, Marlbo- 
rough had obtained from nature an aptitude in 
the examination of ground for military purposes, 
such as she bestows only on the most gifted of 
mankind. ‘Whether the matter under considera- 
tion were the choice of a position for his own army, 
or the detection of some weak point in that of the 
enemy, the eagle eye of Marlborough was equal- 
ly keen ; and of the advantages which either held 
out, he invariably took advantage with as much 
promptitude as effect. The battle of Blenheim 
affords one out of numerous instances of his ex- 
traordinary quickness in observing the errors 
committed by his opponents ; the’ disposition of 
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Douay shows how correct were his own views of 
the military strength of a country. 

Of bravery, if by the term be meant the animal 
courage which prompts men to face danger, the 
great Marlborough could boast only in common 
with the meanest of his followers ; but he pos- 
sessed also that kind of courage which is found 
to co-exist only with talent of the first order. 
Neither perils nor diificulties, however unlooked 
for, deprived him for one moment of the most per- 
fect self-command. In the heat of battle, he was 
as cool and collected as when deliberating with 
his staff in his tent ; nor was his attention ever so 
completely engrossed with affairs in one quarter, 
as to render him careless or inattentive to what 
might be doing elsewhere. At the battle of Blen- 
heim, it is true that he led a charge of cavalry in 
person, and became for a brief space so mingled 
in the throng that it was impossible to look 
around ; yet even here all his dispositions were 
made ; and the smoke had no sooner cleared 
away than the effects of these dispositions became 
Reserves arrived exactly when they 
were needed ; and Marlborough flew to some 
other point, where he saw that his presence ap- 
peared more likely to be useful. In like manner, 
neither the frustration of one part of his plan, nor 
the necessity thence arising to change it, in any 
degree discomposed the temper of his mind. At 
Malplaquet the rashness of the young prince of 
Orange had wellnigh proved fatal, by deranging 
the whole order of attack, and costing a prodigious 
loss of life ; yet Marlborough treated it as an ac- 
cident not uncontemplated, and modified at once 
lis own dispositions, to meet the exigency. His 
campaign of 1711, again, not only displays the 
same indomitable self-command, but places him 
in the foremost rank among the masters of ma- 
neuvre. The passage of the iines has not been 
cast into the shade by any subsequent operation 
in presence of an enemy. 

It has been said of Marlborough, by one of his 
most elaborate biographers, that “ his genius was 
of English mould, vast, comprehensive, and dar- 
ing ; attaining its purposes by great and decided 
efforts, simple in design, and majestic in execu- 
tion.” * We must be pardoned if we venture to 
say, that we do not exactly comprehend the ob- 
ject of this commendatory sentence. Between 
English genius and genius as it appears else- 
where, we know not how a diversity of character 
is to be detected ; and as to the remainder of the 
eulogium, we must confess, that to us it is wholly 
unintelligible. As little are we able to compre- 
hend what the learned author means, when he 
asserts that his hero, “averse by character as well 
as principle from defensive warfare, was always 
the assailant, and invariably pursued one grand 
object, regardless of mimor consequences.” The 
leader of an army, if he possess the talents which 
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become his station, can permit neither principle 
nor natural bias to direct him in his mode of con- 
ducting a war. Wherever the state of affairs shall 
appear to recommend his acting on the offensive, 
he will, of course, and with all diligence, adopt 
that system ; when a contrary mode of proceed. 
ing seems. to hold out better hopes of ultimate 
auevess, he will with equal cheerfulness adopt it. 
The truth is, that the power of choosing between 
the fitting moment for aggressive and defensive 
manceuvre is exactly that which, more than any 
other, belongs to the great military genius. Events 
so ordered it, that an offensive warfare promised 
to Marlborough, in all his campaigns, more im- 
portant results than its opposite ; on this account 
he pursued it : but had he been differently situat- 
ed, we cannot for one moment doubt that he would 
have adapted his tactics, without violating any 
principle, to the position in which he stood. 

In addition to these rare qualities of mind, the 
duke of Marlborough was endowed by nature with 
® person and address more than usually captivat- 
ingy as well among his inferiors as his equals. To 
the elegance of that person and that address, in- 
deed, lord Chesterfield does not hesitate to attri- 
bute @ large share of Marlborough’s success 
throughout life; and though we cannot exactly 
go so far as the noble author has done in the pas- 
sage to which we allude, we are far from denying 
that it contains a great deal both of philosophy 
and sound reasoning. One thing, at least, is cer- 
tain, that his mode of addressing the troops, the 
appearance of interest which he exhibited in his 
visits te the hospitals, and his manner of speaking 
to the meanest sentinel whencver he happened to 
cross his path, rendered him an object of equal 
love and respect to his followers. Nor ought it 
to be forgotten that Marlborough kept up some- 
thing more than the forms of religion in his camp. 
He never entered upon a general action of which 
the plan had been deliberately laid, without him- 
self receiving the sacrament, and causing prayers 
to be read at the head of every regiment ; and the 
consequence was, that, to use the words of one 
who served under him, “cursing and swearing 
were seldom heard among the officers; and the 
poor soldiers, many of them the refuse and the 
dregs of the nation, became, at the close of one or 
* wwe campaigns, civil, sensible, and clean, and had 
an air and spirit above the vulgar.” 

The plan of this work necessarily precludes us 
from offering any general review of the character 
of the illustrious Marlborough, considered as @ 
statesman and a diplomatist. On some accounts 
we are disposed to lament, on others to rejoice, 
that such restrictions are imposed upon us; for 
though the exposure of even his moral 
cies might convey a useful lesson to mankind, it 
were riot.an agreeable task to lay them bate. 
Enoug’ is done, therefore, when we express our fe- 
gret that the greatest hero of his age was not, as he 
might have been, also: the most honest politician ; 
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and that, when looking back upon his conduct 
towards his first master and early benefactor, we 
are almost compelled to acknowledge that the 
wrongs which he endured in his latter days were 
but a just recompense of his early treachery, 

The duke of Marlborough left behind him 
three daughters, all of them married into the best 
families of the kingdom. Henrietta, the eldest, 
the wife of Francis earl of Godolphin, became 
on her father’s decease duchess of Marlborough 
but died in 1733, without male issue. Aenean 
ried Charles, earl of Sunderland, from whom are 
descended the present duke of Marlborough and 
the earl of Spencer; and Mary gave her hand to 
the duke of Montagu. The property which he 
had accumulated in the course of his long and 
busy life proved to be very great. In addition to 
the estates purchased for him by the country, he 
disposed by will of lands and money, of which the 
interest fell not short of 100,000/. a year; indeed, 
the annual revenue bequeathed to his successors 
in Woodstock alone is given on the best authority 
at 70,000!. The mansion house at Blenheim was 
at the period of his death still in progress of erec- 
tion, and he set apart a sum of money for the put- 
pose of completing it, of which he committed the 
management exclusively to the duchess, who sur 
vived her husband many years. It seems alone 
necessary to add to this, that the estates of W ood- 
stock are held on feudal tenure, the occupant pre- 
senting to the king once a year a standard similar 
to those which the founder of his house captured ; 
and that these are regularly desposited in 9 private 
chapel at Windsor, where they may still be seen 
by the curious. 

The funeral of this illustrious warrior and states- 
man was of course as magnificent as his reputa- 
tion and the honour of the country seemed to re- 
quire. Hie body, after undergoing the process of 
embalming, and lying in state at Marlborough 
House, was conveyed in a sort of triumphal car 
to Westminster Abbey, long lines of carriages 
following, and all the parade of troops, heralds, 
and mourners preceding and surrounding the 
senseless clay. A gorgeous canopy overshadow- 
ed it, adorned with plumes, military trophies, and. 
heraldic achievements. Dukes and earls were 
the chief mourners; the pall being borne by 
persons of not less eminent rank ; and the caval- 
cade was received by the light of blazing torches 
at the door of the abbey by all the dignitaries and 
ministers of the church in full canonicals. Yet 
was the solemn ceremony performed for no other 
purpose than to render due honours to the remains 
of England’s most illustrious commander. The 
body was not permitted for any length of time to 
rest where, amid such splendour, it had been en- 
tombed ; but, being removed to the chapel at Blen- 
heim, it was finally deposited in a mausoleum, 
erected by Rysbrack, under the superintendence 
of the duchess. 
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CHARLES MORDAUNT, 


EARL OF PETERBOROUGH. 


Cartes Morpaunt, the son of John lord 
Mordaunt, of Reigate in Surrey, and viscount 
Avalon in the county of Somerset, by Elizabeth, 
daughter of Thomas Carey, second son of Robert 
earl of Monmouth, was born at his father’s house 
in the country, in the year 1658. Of the events 
which marked the progress of his childhood and 
early youth no record has been preserved, at 
least we have utterly failed in our efforts to obtain 
any information on the authority of which it would 
be prudent to rely. We know, indeed, that he 
served, when a mere boy, on board the Mediterra- 
nean fleet, under admirals Torrington and Nar- 
borough; and that in 1676 he succeeded to the 
honours and estates of his ancestors. We are 
likewise assured that he was present at the siege 
of Tangier, in 1680; having, by this time, ex- 
changed the naval for the military profession: but 
of the system adopted in forming his early tastes, 
as well as of the names of his instructors, we 
are left entirely ignorant. To one fact, however, 
the habits of his latter years seem to bear tolera- 
bly conclusive testimony. His education, using 
that term in its ordinary sense, could not have 
been neglected: at least, if the contrary be the 
case, he stands forth an almost solitary instance 
of literary aptitude acquired in the decline of life, 
for which no preparation had been made in boy- 


The first historical mention made of the subject 
of this memoir, represents him as a bold and un- 
compromising opponent of the state policy pur- 
sued by the last two princes of the house of Stu- 
art. Walpole even asserts that his hostility to the 
court went so far as to involve him in the plot of 
which lord Russell and Algernon Sydney were 
the victims ;* and that he accompanied the latter 
to the scaffold. But as neither Burnet nor Tin- 
dal make mention of this circumstance, and as 
Walpole neglects to quote his authority, the truth 
of the statement may, at least, be doubted. Be 
this, however, as it may, we find him, immediately 
after the accession of James, taking an active part 
in the opposition set up to the proceedings of that 
ill-advised monarch. It is probable that his exer- 
tions in the cause of public liberty marked him 
out as an object of royal disfavour ; or, it may be, 
that sheer disgust drove him, as it drove others, to 
abandon, for a time, his devoted country. Ai all 
events, he became, by degrees, so little satisfied 


* Walpole’s Royal and Noble Authors. 
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with the state of affairs at home, that he solicit- 
ed, and obtained, permission to serve abroad, and 
quitted England, avowedly for the purpose of 
commanding a portion of the Dutch fleet, which 
was then about to sail for the West Indies. Thus 
screened from animadversion, he passed over to 
Holland, where he immediately attached himself 
to the person and fortunes of the prince of Orange; 
strongly urging upon him the wisdom of attempt 
ing, without further loss of time, a revolution for 
which all classes in England were ripe. But the 
advice, though according well with the designs of 
the stadtholder, was rejected for the present as 
premature. “The lord Mordaunt,” says Bur- 
net, “ was the first of all the English nobility that 
came over openly to see the prince of Orange. 
He asked the king’s leave to doit. He was.a 
man of much heat, many notions, and {ull of dis- 
course. He was brave and generous, but had not 
true judgment. His thoughts were crude and 
indigested, and his secrets were soon known. He 
was with the prince in 1686 ; and then he pressed 
him to undertake the business of England; and 
he represented the matter as so easy, that this ap- 
peared too romantical to the prince to build upon 
it. He only promised, in general, that he should 
have an eye on the affairs of England ; and should 
endeavour to put the affairs of Holland in so good 
a posture as to be ready to act when it should be 
necessary: and he assured him, that if the king 
should go about either to change the established 
religion, or to wrong the princess in her right, or 
to raise forged plots to destroy his friends, he 
would try what he could possibly do.” 

From this date, up to the memorable era of 1688, 
lord Mordaunt resided entirely in the Low Cout- 
tries. He was much courted by the prince; be- 
ing, as Burnet expresses it, “one whom his high- 
ness chiefly trusted, and by whose advice he 
governed his motions.” Nor, when the cause 
finally triumphed, and William became king of 
England, were his services permitted long to go 
without their reward. On the 9th of April, 1689, 
he was created earl of Monmouth, having, on the 
day previous, been nominated to the twofold office 
of lord of the bedchamber and first commissioner 
of the treasury. 

Lord Monmouth, as he must now be called, 
discharged his civil duties only till November, 

”1690; when, in consequence of some misunder- 
standing, of the precise nature of which we are 
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king’s councils. [t is, perhaps, more to be won- 
dered at, that two men, differing so widely as the 
king and his chamberlain, should have lived to- 
gether during a year and a half in amity, than 
that they quarrelled at last: nevertheless, the 
rupture, if such it was, cannot be said to have 
been complete; inasmuch as his military dignities 
were not taken away from the discarded courtier. 
Monmouth still continued to command the royal 
regiment of horse-guards, a corps of which the 
king was colonel; and, accompanying it to the 
Continent, in 1692, served throughout the cam- 
paign with distinction; but his rank being neces- 
sarily subordinate, and his responsibility light, it 
were out of place to describe in detail operations 
over which he exerted no control. 

There occurs little in the personal history ot 
lord Monmouth, during several years from this 
date, of which it were necessary, in a sketch like 
the present, to give any account., Like most ot 
his contemporaries, we find him mixed up, from 
time to time, in party feuds and personal bicker- 
ings; but the results attending these differ so 
little from the issues of political cabals in general, 
that we need not now pause to record them. The 
case is widely different as we come down to 1696, 
when he was suddenly deprived of all his offices, 
and committed to the Tower. Over the part 
which he played in the transactions of that me- 
morable year, it is deeply to be regretted that a 
veil of studied mystery is thrown ; nevertheless, 
as we are not absolutely without a clue to guide us, 
it may be well if we give, in few words, the sub- 
stance of a tale which is told more at length both 
by Tindal and Burnet. 

We need scarcely remind our readers, that in 
1696 a plot for the assassination of king William 
was detected ; and that sir John Fenwick, a vio- 
lent jacobite, was, along with other persons, ar- 
rested as one of the conspirators. ‘Through the 
management of his wife, a near relative of the earl 
of Carlisle, one of the principal witnesses against 
the prisoner was induced to fly the country ; so 
that, when the day of trial came, it was found 
necessary to suspend the proceedings, the testi- 
mony of one being insufficient to convict of high 
treason, A bill of attainder was in consequence 
introduced into parliament; during the prepara- 
tion and progress of which, considerable delays 
occurred ; and other and more powerful parties 
were, by means highly disgraceful to all concern- 
ed, dragged as it were before the bar of public 
opinion. A pamphlet appeared, having the name 
of Smith upon the title-page, which charged lord 
Shrewsbury with being accessory to the plot; 
while Fenwick himself threw out more than one 
hint that the accusation was not absolutely ground- 
less. As the proceedings went on, however, Fen- 
wick refused to repeat his insinuations, or to fasten 
& positive charge on lord Shrewsbury ; while Peter- 
borough, who at first appeared reluctant to sanc- 
tion the bill g attainder, spoke vehemently in fa- 





vour of its passing. Strange occurrences follow. 
ed upon this. The duchess of Norfolk openly 
declared, that the whole device of lord Shrews. 
bury’s accusation originated with lord Monmouth, 
She asserted that he, assisted by Dr. Davenant, 
drew up the pamphlet of which Smith stood forth 
as the ostensible author; and that lady Fenwick 
had repeatedly been worked upon, the duchess 
herself being the instrument, to encourage her 
husband in his designs against Shrewsbury. We 
are not called upon to decide whether this § 
given in part by Tindal, in part by bishop Burnet, 
be or be not correct; all that we know on the 
subject is, that an inquiry took place before both 
houses of parliament; that Smith’s book was 
pronounced by the commons to be libellous 
and false; that both Fenwick and his lady con. 
firmed before the lords the statements of the 
duchess of Norfolk ; and that Peterborough suf- 
fered immediately afterwards the disgrace of 
which we have already spoken. Yet, though 
the tale undeniably received credence at the time 
(and Marlborough among others believed it,) the 
king would not push matters to an extremity. 
Monmouth was liberated after a short confine- 
ment; and the loss (of places) says Burnet, 
“was secretly made up to him; for the court was 
resolved not to lose him quite.” 

In the month of June, 1697, Henry second earl 
of Peterborough died, and Monmouth, his ne- 
phew and heir-at-law, succeeded to the title. The 
circumstance appears to have produced no im- 
mediate change either in his private habits or his 
public fortunes, over the latter of which a cloud 
continued to hang during some time longer : in- 
deed, it was not till after the death of William, 
and the accession of Anne to the throne, that 
any advances were made towards rendering his 
talents available to the service of his country. 
Yet there is good reason to believe that Peter- 
borough had not held aloof, throughous this ex- 
tended interval, from all intercourse with the 
court and its attendants : he opened, on the con- 
trary, a correspondence with Marlborough, of 
whose good opinion he expressed himself exceed- 
ingly covetous; and he succeeded at last in 
gaining a prominent place in the esteem of that 
illustrious nobleman, The consequence was, 
that in 1702, the appointment of governor-general 
of Jamaica, and commander-in-chief of the 
forces about to be employed in the West Indies, 
was offered to him ; though, for some reason un- 
known to us, it was declined: and during a space 
of nearly three years more, he led the kind of life 
which was in those days usually led by English- 
men of his rank. 

Perhaps there never breathed the human being 
with the bent of whose genius a lif> of inactivity and 
repose could so ill accord. Ardent, ambitious, 
brave, and aspiring; possessed of talents, too, 
which he was not given to under-rate ; lord Peter- 
borough pined and fretted for employment on some 
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stage where there might be difficulties to surmount 
or glory to be acquired. He continued, therefore, 
to solicit, through every channel within his reach, 
service abroad ; and at last, through the interfer- 
ence of Marlborough in his favour, he attained his 
end. In the spring of 1705, an expedition was 
planned, on the success of which the issue of the 
Spanish war was expected to turn; and to Peter- 
borough, as an officer of tried courage and acknow- 
ledged ability, its guidance was entrusted. Whence 
the necessity of the movement originated, as well 
as the ends which it was designed to serve, will be 
best understood if we look to the state of affairs 
as they existed then, and had prevailed for some 
time previously, in Spain and Portugal. 

It is not our intention to give any detailed ac- 
count of the Spanish war of succession, from its 
commencement in 1702, down to the period of 
which we are now treating. Our purpose will be 
sufficiently served if we state, that it opened, on 
the side of England, with an unsuccessful attempt 
to reduce Cadiz; that the failure of this enterprise 
induced her majesty’s government to turn their 
attention towards the establishment of an alliance 
with Portugal ; and that, in accordance with the 
terms of that alliance, 12,000 men, of whom two 
thirds were English and one third Dutch, arrived 
early in 1704 at Lisbon, under the command of the 
duke of Schomberg. With this force, which 
Charles of Austria accompanied in person, and 
which ought to have been joined, immediately, by 
28,000 Portuguese, it had been resolved to make 
an inroad into Spain; and as the duke of Anjou 
was understood to be but ill prepared for defence, 
confident anticipations were entertained as to the 
result, But Charles soon became aware that it 
is one thing to promise, and another to perform an 
obligation. The Portuguese army was shamefully 
deficient, both in numbers and equipment; there 
was neither unanimity of purpose, nor cordiality 
of feeling, among the generals ; and Schomberg 
himself proved eminently deficient both in the 
temper and talent requisite to set in motion a 

hine so bersome. The consequence was, 
that the duke of Berwick, instead of defending 
Spain, carried an army of 50,000 men into Por- 
tugal, where he reduced several places of strength, 
and created alarm up to the very gates of Lisbon. 
A commencement so disastrous, of operations 
in which he had somewhat reluctantly embarked, 
induced Schomberg almost immediately to resign ; 
and he was succeeded in his command by lord 
Galway, « foreigner by extraction, but naturalised, 
and promoted to the peerage by king William. 
Galway reached Lisbon on the 30th of July, a 
fortnight after the taking of Gibraltar by the prince 
of Hesse and sir George Byng; and immediately 
hastened to join the army, which had proceeded 
towards the frontier as faras Coimbra. No event 
of importance marked the progress of the cam- 
paign, The duke of Berwick, securely posted in 
an entrenched camp behind the Agueda, bade 








defiance to the efforts of the Anglo-Portuguese 
leaders ; who withdrew from before him, early in 
October, into winter quarters. Berwick instantly 
detached a strong corps to reinforce the marquis 
of Villadarias, already on his march to attempt 
the recovery of Gibraltar; and, with the remain- 
der of his troops, placed himself in cantonments 
along the frontier. The siege of Gibraltar, how- 
ever, ended, as every reader of history knows, in 
the repulse of the assailants witlf heavy loss. Four 
English with two Dutch battalions being sent 
round from Lisbon, gave such a superiority to the 
garrison, that they not only checked the ap- 
proaches of the enemy, but adventured on many 
and daring sorties, which wore out the patience 
of marshal Tease, ruined his infantry, and compel- 
led him to retreat with disgrace. It was chietly 
owing to this circumstance, indeed, that the allies 
were enabled to take the field in the ensuing 
spring with marked superiority ; and to recover 
the strongholds of Alcantara and Albuquerque, 
both of which had been wrested from them by 
Berwick. 

The war was thus languishing along the Portu- 
guese frontiers, when circumstances occurred, 
which induced the English government to hazard 
a fresh expedition into Spain itself. The two 
kingdoms Castile and Aragon, though united since 
the marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella, retain to 
this day something of the hereditary animosity 
which they harboured one towards the other in 
times of old. This feeling, as may be imagined, 
was considerably stronger in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century than at any later period, and 
hence whatever line of policy the Castilians might 
be disposed to approve, seldom failed of receiving 
the condemnation of the people of Aragon. It so 
chanced that the Castilians had espoused the Bour- 
bon cause with extraordinary zeal. The know- 
ledge of this fact led queen Anne’s ministers to an- 
ticipate that the task of exciting an Austrian party 
in Aragon would not be difficult; and the mission 
of Mr. Crow, which took place early in the summer 
of 1704, couvinced them that the expectation had 
been well founded. Throughout the provinces both 
of Catalonia and Valencia, but particularly in the 
former, the archduke Charles had many friends ; 
strenuous and,successful efforts were therefore 
made to rouse among them a spirit of opposition ; 
and the better to encourage them, it was resolved 
to support, with an English army, any designs 
which they might entertain of liberating themselves 
from the yoke of France. To the command of 
that expedition the earl of Peterborough was 
nominated, full authority over the land forces be- 
ing committed to him; while a joint control was 
assigned to him and sir Cloudesley Shovel over 
the movements and operations of the fleet. 

From the tenour of the instructions conveyed 
on this occasion to lord Peterborough, it would 
appear that several objects were submitted to him 
for attainment. Prominent among these was the 
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reduction of Barcelona, a strong place on the coast 
of Catalonia, the possession of which would, it 
was imagined, secure to the allies, under all cir- 
cumstances, a hold upon the provinces most 
favourable to their cause. Should he fail in this 
attempt, the earl was advised to try his fortune 
against such others of the sea-ports as might, by 
their subjugation, offer, according to his judg- 
ment, the best prospect of permanent advantages, 
Cadiz, in particular, was named ; yet it was stat- 
ed that he ought not to lose sight either of Italy or 
of Toulon; because, by acting on one or other of 
these theatres, he would always have it in his 
power materially to relieve from pressure the duke 
of Savoy. Nevertheless, a great deal seems to have 
been left to his own discretion. He was assured, 
for example, that “ the principal design of the ex- 
pedition was to make a vigorous push in Spain ;” 
and he was left free to conclude that, so long as 
that design should be accomplished, neither the 
seat of his operations, nor his peculiar mode of 
conducting them, would form subjects of minute 
investigation to the authorities at home. Few 
officers, entrusted with what is called a separate 
command, would desire instructions less appa- 
rently embarrassing than these; and to Peterbo- 
rough, of all men living, so wide a range of choice 
and responsibility could not fail to prove peculi- 
arly acceptable. 

Towards the end of May, in the year 1705, the 
earl of Peterborough sailed from St. Helen’s, at the 
head of a corps of infantry and artillery which 
amounted in all to something less than 5000 men. 
Of these, one third, or perhaps less than one third, 
were Dutch, the remainder English; and they 
equally put to sea, as too often happened in those 
times, if not destitute, at all events wretchedly 
provided both with money and stores. On the 
20th of June, the squad:on arrived at Lisbon, 
whither lord Galway and the archduke Charles 
had returned ; and Peterborough landing, direct- 
ed his first attention to the amelioration of that 
defect, from which, above all others, disastrous 
consequences were to be apprehended. By means 
of a Jew named Curtisos, to whom he granted a 
contract for the supply of bread and meat to the 
troops, he raised, upon treasury bills, the sum of 
100,000/. ; with a portion of which, he laid in such 
supplies as his necessities rendered immediately 
indispensable. 

Having so far bettered his condition, Peterbo- 
rough’s new object was to increase the efficiency 
of his land forces; as well by the addition of a 
select body of cavalry, of which he possessed not 
a squadron, as by an increase to his veteran in- 
fantry, In furtherance of this design, he prevailed 
upon lord Galway to hand over to him two weak 
regiments of dragoons, himself providing horses 
for their equipment ; while he obtained permission 
to withdraw from Gibraltar two seasoned batta- 
lions, leaving two in their room which, being com- 
posed anne a recruits, were better fitted for 
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garrison duty than for active operations in the field, 
So far he was undeniably indebted to the good 
nature and zeal for the public service which actu- 
ated lord Galway ; but another honour which be- 
fell him (for an advantage it can scarcely be term- 
ed) originated in a widely different source. The 
archduke Charles, disgusted with the proceedings 
of the allies in Portugal, proposed to cast in his 
lot with Peterborough ; and Peterborough could 
not, either in delicacy or with propriety, decline 
the proffered compliment. ‘The compliment, how- 
ever, occasioned to him no trifling inconvenience, 
as well individually, as in its general political re- 
sults. In the first place, the expense of the arch- 
duke’s transport fell entirely upon Peterborough ; 
—a burden of which his country never esteemed 
it necessary to relieve him; while, in the next 
place, the presence of the claimant of the crown 
added little to the vigour of those counsels by 
which the army in Catalonia ought to have been 
from first to last directed. 

Having taken the archduke with his suite on 
board, and embarked his cavalry and _ stores, 
Peterborough sailed for the Tagus ; and, direct- 
ing his course towards Tangier roads, formed a 
junction there with the squadron under sir Cloud- 
esley Shovel. The combined fleet proceeded 
next to Gibraltar, where the exchange of infantry 
already referred to was effected, and where the 
prince of Hesse, as much in compliance with his 
own request as in deference to Charles, joined him- 
self to the staff of the army. The prince of Hesse 
was a brave and meritorious soldier: he had held 
the office of viceroy in Catalonia, where his ami- 
able manners and strict integrity endeared him to 
the people at large; and hence it was fairly 
enough presumed that circumstances might arise 
under which his presence with the expedition 
would prove of essential benefit. His arrival on 
board was therefore hailed as affording a happy 
omen of success ; and the expedition pursued its 
course in the highest possible spirits. 

An agreeable voyage of a few days’ continu- 
ance brought them to Aldea Bay; where, at the 
mouth.of the Guadalavier, and within sight of the 
towers of Valencia, the fleet cast anchor. No 
time was then lost in opening the business of the 
campaign, The castle of Denia, a place of 
little strength, which commanded one flank of 
the roadstead, was attacked the next day bya 
frigate and two bomb vessels. It surrendered, 
after a few shots had been fired; and was imme- 
diately occupied by 400 men under general Ra- 


mos ; after which, a point of disembarkation be- ' 


ing secured, the allies made haste to distribute 
their manifestos among such of the country people 
as approached the shore. As they came in great 
numbers, however, bringing with them fresh pro- 
visions, and exhibiting in their language and man- 
ner a rooted abhorrence of the French, it occurred 
to Peterborough that important uses might be 





made of the first conquest, trivial as it might ap- 
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pear, which fortune had permitted them to attain. 
He looked again to his instructions, and saw that 
they were very vaguely expressed, more especi- 
ally as related to the time in which certain servi- 
ces were to be performed : he proposed, therefore, 
to his colleagues that advantage should be taken 
of this happy ambiguity ; and that the attempt up- 
on Barcelona should be postponed, while another 
and a bolder, but, as he argued, a not less prudent 
enterprise, was carried into effect. Ofthe plan of 
that enterprise, as well as of the reasons which 
guided him in recommending it, Peterborough has 
left an ample account on record, of which we can- 
not do better than give, at this stage of our nar- 
rative, a brief but faithful abridgment. 

Valencia, a populous and flourishing town, is 
situated in a country more than ordinarily fertile 
in corn, as well as abundantly supplied with 
horses, cattle, and other beasts of burden. It is 
distant from Madrid. barely fifty leagues; and of 
its friendly disposition towards a prince of the 
house of Austria, the avidity with which the peo- 
ple received his proclamations, and the zeal which 
they manifested in furnishing provisions to the 
fleet, afforded the most satisfactory evidence, 
Destitute of regular troops, likewise, (of which, 
indeed, there were none nearer than the capital,) 
it appeared absolutely to invite the descent which 
Peterborough proposed; while its position on a 
navigable river rendered it extremely convenient 
as a base of operations to a force dependent for 
its chief supplies upon the shipping. But the 
views of Peterborough extended far beyond the 
mere occupation of one town, or even one pro- 
vince: he conceived it practicable to make from 


this point that “ push upon Spain” which the or- | 


ders of his government recommended ; and he en- 
tertained sanguine expectations that the push, if 
made with spirit, would give a new turn to the en- 
tire course of events. 

It was well known that the duke of Anjou oc- 
cupied Madrid at this moment with a feeble corps 
of cavalry alone. The whole of his infantry, or 
rather, his entire disposable force, lay detached at 
the two extremities of the kingdom: one portion 
being at Barcelona, and in the districts near; the 
other, under marshal Berwick, spreading along 
the Portuguese frontier. Both Portugal and Cata- 
lonia were, however, so far removed from Madrid, 
that, if common diligence were used, an army ad- 
vancing from Valencia must. reach the capital long 
before it could be supported from either flank.— 
Now, as the people of Valencia were friendly ; as 
the means of transport were ample; and, above 
all, as neither fortified towns nor other impediments 
stood in the way, to arrest the English in their 
progress ; it appeared to lord Peterborough not 
only possibie, but in all respects judicious, to 
make a dash upon Madrid itsel/. It was true 
that the movement could not. be effected without 
alarming the duke of Berwick, whose instant 
countermarch upon the threatened point might 
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fairly be expected. But then, as T’eterborough 
justly argued, Berwick could not move alone: bis 
retreat would be promptly followed ly lord Gal- 
way, the king of Portugal, and their armies; so 
that Berwick, instead of acting to way purpose, 
must himself be exposed to a double danger. Let 
him march upon Madrid, and he would find it oc- 
cupied by Charles and his aliies, who could easily 
maintain themselves till relieved by lord Galway’s 
troops. It was therefore a mere chance whether 
he would commit himself, as it were, between two 
fires, or provide for his own safety by abandoning 
the capital to its fate. Asto Philip, again, his 
evacuation of the city was inevitable; and, pro- 
vided the confederates played their cards well, his 
return to it might be rendered, if not impossible, 
at all events highly improbable. But this was not 
all: even supposing that lord Galway failed to 
follow up the duke of Berwick, a retreat to Gi- 
braltar lay open ; whilst Gibraltar could be used as 
a base even more convenient than Barcelona, in- 
asmuch as its distance from England was not so 
great, 

Deeply impressed with the importance of this 
plan, and full of confidence as to its practicability, 
Peterborough took the earliest opportunity of sub- 
mitting it to the consideration of the archduke, 
To his equal surprise and mortification, it was 
very coldly received, while the wisdom of adhering 
to the original scheme,—the reduction of Barcelo- 
na,—was strongly insisted upon. Peterborough 
urged his point with the ardour and impetuosity 
which formed prominent features in his character ; 
but he found that his reasoning failed to produce 
the smallest effect. He then proposed to lay the 
project before a council of war, in order that the 
opinions of his colleagues might be ascertained ; 
the proposal was agreed to, and again the deci- 
sion was against him. Though Valencia might 
be well disposed (such were the arguments of the 
court), yet beyond the bounds of that narrow pro- 
vince all men were enemies; whereas, by com- 
mencing operations in Catalonia, you made war, 
as it were, in a friendiy country, and blocked up 
one of the principal roads of communication be- 
tween Philip and his supplies from France. It 
was to no purpose that Peterborough reminded 
the court both of the extent of the enemy’s re- 
sources in these parts, and the strength of the 
place which they proposed to attack. The for- 
mer, it was insisted, were in a great cegree neu- 
tralised by the decided hostility of the people ; 
while of the latter it was gravely urged, that no 
opinion could be formed from the inaccurate in- 
formation of which they were as yet in possession, 
Thus thwarted by the sovereign whose cause he 
was sent to maintain, and over-ruled in his opi- 
nions by the prince of Hesse and others, nothing 
remained for lord Peterborough but to yield ; and 
if he exhibited by his manner that he did so reluc- 
tantly, neither his zeal nor determination suffered 





the slightest abatement. After the delay of some 
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days, the fleet again hoisted sail, and on the 15th 
of August came to anchor in the bay of Barcelona. 

The city against which it was now proposed to 
operate chanced to be one of the largest as well as 
best fortified in Spain. Surrounded by works 
constructed after the most approved model, pro- 
tected by a citadel, and covered on one side by 
the sea, it was rendered safe from assault on the 
inland face by the proximity of Montjuick, a for- 
tress of prodigious strength, which occupies hill 
about a mile or a mile and a half from the town. 
The garrison which held it was known to fall 
very little short of the English army in point of 
numbers ; and the enemy were too conscious of 
the importance of the city itself, not to have amply 
stored its magazines both with bread and ammu- 
nition. It was buta meagre source of satisfaction, 
under such circumstances, to be told that the 
inhabitants were, for the most part, friendly. 
Whatever the dispositions of unarmed civilians 
may be, they will scarcely venture to display 
them in the presence of a powerful garrison ; more 
especially if, as was the case here, the strictest dis- 
cipline be maintained, and the most vigilant watch 
kept over every lane and alley. Besides, what 
hope could be entertained of establishing even a 
blockade by 6000 or 7000 men ; when, according 
to the most moderate computation, at least 30,000 
were required to form the first line of circumvalla- 
tion? ‘These were the difficulties which occurred, 
not to Peterborough only, but to every other offi- 
cer attached to the expedition, so soon as the con- 
dition of the town became known; and the ef- 
fect was such as to induce even those who had 
been forward in counselling the movement, to re- 
commend now an immediate abandonment of the 
project. 

Aware that a conviction prevailed of the utter 
hopelessness of the undertaking, and disappoint- 
ed in the expectations which he had been led to 
form as to the readiness of the Catalans to join his 
standard, Peterborough required a council of war 
to assemble on board the Britannia, for the pur- 
pose of determining how it behoved them to act. 
The council met on the 16th; when it came to 
the unanimous conclusion that the troops ought 
not to be landed ; but that the expedition should 
either follow up its ulterior object by passing over 
to Italy, or direct its efforts against some other 
town on the sea coast. It does not appear that 
Peterborough dissented, on this occasion, from 
the views taken by his colleagues, He saw, in- 
deed, not less clearly than they, that he had ad- 
ventured upon an enterprise in which success was 
not to be obtained by the ordinary means of exer- 
tion ; and he could not, upon any grounds of rea- 
son, oppose himself to a decision which rested 
upon premises too correct to be gainsayed. Ne- 
vertheless, when the archduke expressed his 
anxiety that the project should not be precipitately 
laid aside, and the prinee of Hesse remonstrated 
against it — to the British arms, Pe- 





terborough overcame his own scruples, and again 
called the generals together. This occurred more 
than once, with no better result than at first; till 
Charles, in the end, entreated as a personal fa- 
vour, that they would gratify him by conducting 
the siege for the limited space of eighteen days, 
With great difficulty Peterborough prevailed upon 
his officers to yield ; and, on the 27th, the troops 
were landed. But scarcely was the disembarka- 
tion completed, when the generals again met to 
record their decided opinion of the impropriety of 
the measure. Certain chiefs of the Catalans, had, 
it appeared, come in, on whom they made large 
demands for workmen, which had not been ac- 
ceded to; and they now utterly despaired of be. 
ing able so much as to throw up their batteries, in 
the face of such a garrison as held the town. 

Not less convinced than they, that the idea of lay- 
ing formal siege to Barcelona was, with the means 
at his disposal, ridiculous, Peterborough found it 
difficult to evade compliance with a demand of 
which he acknowledged both the justice and the 
force. Not such were the dispositions of the arch- 
duke Charles or the prince of Hesse. The latter 
vehemently contended, that till the breaching guns 
were landed, the people would not believe that 
the allies were in concert; nor, asa neces: 
consequence, join them : while the former did not 
hesitate to declare that, whatever might be done 
with the troops under Peterborough’s orders, he 
at least was resolved to live and die among his 
faithful Catalans. It was to no purpose that they 
were both reminded of the real state of the case, 
—that the absence of every thing like a disposi- 
tion to arm,on the part of the inhabitants, was 
pointed out to them ; and that they were request- 
ed to draw up the rudest outline of a plan by 
which the extensive city before them might be at- 
tacked to advantage. The prince of Hesse met 
these remonstrances by a somewhat unworthy at- 
tempt to magnify the number of the miquelets, 
who, to the amount of perhaps 1500, hovered near 
the camp ; while Charles assumed the language 
of one whose prospects were about to be blighted, 
at the very moment when their realisation seemed 
inevitable. 

Stung by the murmurs of the court faction on 
one hand, and harassed by the angry remon- 
strances of his own officers on the other, Peterbo- 
rough’s temper, neither the most patient nor the 
most placable, gave way ; and he contented him- 
self with holding his position before the place, in 

apparent indifference as to what might eventually 
befall. The consequence was, that serious mis- 
understandings began to arise in the camp. The 
general of the Dutch contingent went so far as to 
declare that he would not obey lord Peterborough, 
in case he went forward with an enterprise 80 
hopeless ; while the courtiers insisted that, at all 
events, an effort should be made to breach the 
town, even if an assault should be esteemed, ulti- 
mately, too hazardous. The prince of Hesse, in 
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jcular, was loud in his demands to this effect ; 
while the naval officers, in their turn, ceased not 
to reproach their comrades on shore, because they 
hesitated to embark in an undertaking which sea- 
men esteemed feasible. Of all these occurrences 
Peterborough was made regularly aware ; indeed, 
the prince himself scarcely disguised his opinion, 
that he accounted but lightly of the talents for 
command of one who could, in public, give his 
voice for active proceedings, yet permit that voice 
to be over-ruled by his inferiors. But neither the 
remonstrances of the one party nor the ground- 
less recriminations of the other moved Peterbo- 
rough to deviate from his own course. He re- 
minded the former class, that of the difficulties 
which they now esteemed insuperable, he had 
sufficiently forewarned them ere they quitted 
Valencia ; while, to the latter, he held one uni- 
form tone of unanswerable argument :—“ Draw 
out your plan in detail: convince me that, with 
6000 men, I can furnish working parties and 
guards for the trenches ; keeping up, at the same 
time, an efficient blockade, round the place ; that, 
when a breach shall be effected, I can, with my 
little army, hazard an assault ; and the siege shall 
be formally commenced to-morrow. But, in com- 
mon fairness to yourselves and me, abstain from 
general exhortations which partake largely of the 
character of reproach.” 
Upwards of three months were expended amid 
these embarrassing and profitless disputes. Oc- 
casionally, indeed, the general was urged to pene- 
trate into the interior ; the very persons who hesi- 
tated to follow from Valencia declaring their will- 
ingness to leave Barcelona in their rear: but, for 
the most part, the demand of his colleagues was 
to be led back to their ships, that they might pro- 
ceed at once into Italy. Peterborough was sorely 
distressed by this appeal. Brave even to a fault, 
and entertaining a sense of military honour which 
would have been esteemed sufficiently acute even 
in the chivalrous age, he could not brook the idea 
of abandoning, without a trial, any enterprise in 
which. he had fairly embarked ; and, in the pre- 
sent instance, his chagrin was not diminished by 
the reflection that he must either yield to this dire 
necessity, or risk the very existence of his army. 
He gradually withdrew from the society even of 
those to whom he had formerly been most atrach- 
ed; while towards the prince of Hesse and the 
archduke Charles he evinced a marked coldness. 
But, though he thus held aloof from communicat- 
ing with those around him, he was not regardless 
of the position in which the cause of his country 
stood : he bent, on the contrary, all the energies 
of his active mind to the discovery of some device 
by which the discredit attaching to a failure in the 
outset of his career might be avoided ; and he 
finally worked out a scheme, the very boldness of 
which tended, in no slight degree, to secure its ac- 
complishment. 
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measure commanding the town, or, lo express our- 
selves more accurately, as rendering it secure 
from all hostile approaches on the inland or west- 
ern face. The fort in question is built upon ap 
eminence, the loftiest of an irregular cluster of 
heights which branch out from the roots of the 
Montserrat chain, as these gradually decline to- 
wards the sea. Numerous ravines and hollows 
girdle it round ; one of which, running transverse- 
ly between it and the city, would, if not overawed 
by the guns of the fort, furnish a sort of natural 
parallel to a besieging army. Upon the fortifica- 
tions of this stronghold all the care had been be- 
stowed which the state of military science, then 
scarcely less perfect than it is now, would permit. 
The ditches were riveted and scarped ; the out- 
works presented a very model of exactitude ; and 
the batteries which defended the interior circle 
were all constructed on the most approved prin- 
ciples. Ina word, if there was one point in the 
chain which, to the most practised eye, would 
have appeared less assailable than another, that 
point was Monjuick. Yet against it Peterbo- 
rough now meditated a blow, not after the tedious 
process of a siege had been gone through, but by 
surprise, 

The romantic idea was no sooner conceived 
than Peterborough, attended by a single aide-de- 
camp, went forth from the camp, in order to as- 
certain how far the degree of vigilance exhibited 
by the garrison would or would not authorise an 
attempt to realise it. The reconnoissance was 
effected without difficulty or hazard ; for the mi- 
quelets, or armed peasants from the mountains, 
occupied all the gardens and inclosures near ; and 
Monjuick possessing few conveniences for the 
lodginent of cavalry, no sudden attack was to be 
apprehended. It sufficed, moreover, to convince 
the English general that the hope which his ima- 
gination rather than his sober judgment had en- 
tertained, was not altogether visionary. He saw 
that the ordinary precautions of placing advanced 
sentries without the ditch were scarcely taken ; 
that no patrols were ever pushed beyond the 
limits of their own works ; and that, in all re- 
spects, both the governor and the garrison ap- 
peared buried in the most extravagant confidence. 
Such was precisely the posture of affairs on the 
existence of which the success of his scheme de- 
pended ; so that he returned to his tent more 
than ever resolute on making the attempt at all 
hazards, 

Peterborough felt that his enemies liad deceived 
themselves ; his own good sense told him that he 
must deceive his friends also, Every thing, in- 
deed, depended upon concealment; and hence 
he took care not to drop so much asa hint that 
the possibility of surprising Monjuick had occur- 
red to him. He continued, on the contrary, to 
give his assent to the renewed assembling of 
councils of war ; in deference to the repeated de- 
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for reimbarkation. Indeed, the artillery in front 
was withdrawn, and the heaviest pieces sent on 
board the fleet; not without a renewal of protes- 
tations on the part of the court, and a fresh out- 
pouring of reproach from the naval officers. Yet 
Peterborough bore all with the utmost apparent 
indifference. He even affected to argue against 
the statements of those who condemned the pro- 
ceeding, and appealed to his brigadiers to sup- 
port him; insomuch that they all, whether friend- 
ly or otherwise to the measure of a retreat, re- 
garded him as its serious supporter. But Peter- 
borough had a different game to play. On the 
night preceding that morning when the army ex- 
pected to quit its lines the troops were suddenly 
ordered under arms; and a column of 1800 men 
took its way, in profound silence, along the base 
of the hill, towards Monjuick. 
From the day of the landing the troops had oc- 
cupied a position on the south-western flank of 
the town,—having their right extended towards 
the sea, and their left protected by the waters of 
the Llobregat. The better to secure themselves 
against sorties, they had thrown up several re- 
doubts ; while, by cutting sluices in the river’s 
bank, they had it in their power, almost at any 
moment, to flood all the plain between the camp 
and Barcelona. They lay, however, at the dis- 
tance of two leagues from the projected point of 
attack ; and, the only secure road by which to 
gain it led round the base of a rugged hill, ata 
circuit of not less than a league in addition. In 
spite, however, of the difficulties attending so pro- 
tracted a march, in a dark night, Peterborough 
set forward ; and, as his line of route led him past 
the door of the prince of Hesse’s quarters, he 
alighted, and sent in a message that he desired to 
speak with his highness, “Being brought into 
the prince’s apartment,” says an eye-witness, * 
“the earl acquainted him that he had at last re- 
solved on an attempt against the enemy ; adding, 
that now, if he pleased, he might be a judge of 
their behaviour, and see whether his officers and 
soldiers had deserved that character which he had 
so liberally given them. The prince made an- 
swer that he had always been ready to take his 
share; but could hardly believe that troops 
marching that way could make any attempt 
against the enemy to satisfaction. However, 
without further discourse, he called for his horse.” 
Thus accompanied by the man whose intem- 
perate reproaches had been heaped upon him 
ever since they began io act together, Peter- 
borough continued his march. It was a toilsome 
and an arduous one ; nevertheless the soldiers ac- 
complished it well; and, about two hours before 
dawn, the little column found itself under the hill 
of Monjuick, something less than a quarter of a 
mile from the enemy’s outworks. As might be ex- 
pected, there was a profound silence throughout 
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the ranks, A vague suspicion of the general’s 
design began now to be entertained; and men 
naturally supposed that the attempt at surprise, 
if made at all, would be made ere morning broke, 
But it was not so, Peterborough had well and 
closely examined the place. He had observed 
that there were neither palisades nor other bar- 
riers in any of the ditches; that the inner circle 
of works, though tolerably perfect in itself, scarce. 
ly commanded the outer entrenchments with ef- 
fect; and that the whole were so arranged that, 
could the enemy be tempted into the outward 
ditch, beneath the bastions of the second en- 
closure, the best hopes might be entertained of 
effecting, at least, a lodgment. He determined, 
therefore, not to give the assault before day ; part- 
ly because he felt that darkness always magnifies 
the obstacles to which assailants may find them- 
selves opposed ; partly because he conceived that a 
bold rush, in the sight of the sun, would occasion 
greater consternation among the enemy, than a 
stealthy approach under the curtain of night 
Nevertheless, his arrangements were all made, 
and his orders issued, while yet the veil of dark- 
ness lay over them; and hence, when the mo- 
ment of action did come, there was not an officer 
or man unacquainted with the duties which he was 
expected to perform. 

Peterborough divided his little corps into three 
columns ; of which one was appointed to attack a 
bastion that looked towards the town ; another to 
assault a demi-bastion on the western face; and 
the third to act as a support to either when needed, 
or to cover their retreat in case of a reverse, 
Each of the assaulting bodies, again, was thus 
distributed :—First of all went a lieutenant, with 
thirty men,—a sort of forlorn hope, as itis called, 
or advanced guard ; then followed a captain, with 
fifty men ; and last of all came the little battalion, 
which mustered in all not more than 200 firelocks. 
The orders issued to both were the same. The 
men were directed to push ferward, to receive the 
enemy’s fire, and then leap into the ditch; out 
of which it was not doubted that they would 
speedily drive their opponents. They were then 
to follow the fugitives close, so as to secure a hold 
upon the outward circle of works; where, after 
pressing the garrison within what was called the 
upper fort, they were to establish themselves. 

Daylight had not long come in, when the troops 
proceeded to execute this plan with the utmost 
coolness and gallantry. The storming parties 
rushed forward, over a space of ground every 
where exposed to the fire of the garrison; yet 
such was the celerity of the movement, that they 
suffered comparatively little from the volley of 
grape and musketry, which immediately opened 
upon them. The western attack, indeed, accom- 
plished tne service intrusted to it, with the loss of 
but one man killed and three wounded; for the 
governor, not anticipating molestation there, had 
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the eastern bastion. Immediately the soldiers 
sprang up the uneven face of the rampart, made 
themselves masters of the demi-bastion, as well 
as of three pieces of cannon which were planted 
there, and, hastily constructing a parapet with 
such materials as they could find, turned the guns 
upon the inner fort with prodigious effect. Mean- 
while the column employed against the eastern 
bastion exhibited not less of gallantry or resolu- 
tion in its cperations: Having received the ene- 
my’s fire, the troops, without pausing to silence 
it, leaped into the ditch, and in five minutee the 
garrison was in full flight, leaving the Sally-ports 
unbarred behind them in their confusion. Instant- 
ly one of these was seized. Peterborough and the 
prince of Hesse, followed by the main body, made 
good their entrance ; and the bastion passed in 
an instant into their possession. Its gorge was 
promptly blocked up with a quantity of large loose 
stones, which happily lay in a heap, as if for the 
purpose ; and hence, before the guns of the inner 
fort could open, a tolerable cover was secured. 

So far every thing had fallen out even beyond 
the most sanguine expectations of those engaged. 
A secure lodgment was effected in the outworks, 
and the reserves coming xp, placed the garrisons 
ofthese newly constructed redoubts beyond the 
hazard of discomfiture ; but, as if to cloud the 
good fortune of the day, the prince of Hesse per- 
mitted his naturally sanguine temper to lead him 
into a situation which cost his own life, and the loss 
of nearly 200 of his followers. “The firing at Mon- 
juick having alarmed the governor of Barcelona, a 
body of dragoons were sent from the latter place, 
200 of whom, entering the beleaguered fort, were 


welcomed with loud cheers by the garrison. The | 


prince, mistaking the cause of these vivas, and 
imagining that the place had surrendered, pushed 
forward, with 300 men, to secure it, and himself 
perished, together with the greater number of those 
who had improvidently adopted his opinion. But 
the confusion which might have followed so unto- 
ward an event the coolness and decision of Peter- 
borough prevented. He drew off the remains of 
the prince’s party, in excellent order, and sendin 
the body of that gallant officer to the rear, prompt- 
ly replaced the men in the positions which they 
ought not to have quitted. 

This was scarcely done when an alarin arose 
that a heavy column both of horse and foot was 
advancing from Bareclona upon Monjuick. It is 
to be observed, that there were lines of communi- 
cation between these two places, which, leading 
Over some very rugged ground, rendered it impos- 
sible to pass from the one point to the other free 
from observation. Peterborough saw that the re- 
port was not groundless ; but being anxious to 
ascertain more accurately the precise amount of 
the approaching enemy, he mounted his horse, 
and rode beyond the glacis. He was scarcely 
gone when one of those groundless panics, for 
which it is extremely difficult to account, arose 
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among the men. The dangers to which they 
were really exposed became magnified in their 
eyes so soon as their general passed from before 
them; and the example spreading even to the 
officer left in command, he ventured, on his own 
responsibility, to issue orders for the abandonment 
of their conquests. It is a curious fact that these 
orders were in part obeyed ; that the troops had 
actually withdrawn from the bastion which they 
had won, and were already in the ditch when 
Peterborough, recalled by captain Carlton, arrived, 
and put a stop to a movement so disastrous. He 
shouted aloud that the men were marching in the 
wrong direction. He threw himself from his horse, 
grasped a standard, and waved it over his head ; 
upon which his people, as if inspired by some in- 
fluence more powerful than nature, suddenly 
wheeled round. As good fortune would have it, 
their momentary retrogression had not been 
observed by the enemy ; and they recovered, in 
consequence, their vantage ground without diffi- 
culty, while the cloud that seemed to menace them 
from Barcelona dispersed of its own accord. It so 
happened that the prisoners taken during the 
ptince of Hesse’s ill-judged advance, fell in with 
the column of relief while yet on itsmarch. They 
were questioned, as usual, by the officer in com- 
mand, as to the amount of force engaged ; and re- 
porting that Peterborough conducted the operation 
in person, a belief naturally arose that the whole 
of the British army had moved upon Monjuick. 
‘Ihe consequence was, that, apprehensive lest 
their own retreat might be cut off, they fell back 
with the utmost precipitation, securing their own 
safety in the town, and leaving the castle to its 
fate. 

Among other dispositions which Peterborough 
had considered it advisable to make, he had 
moved up 1000 men, under general Stanhope, 
whom he posted half-way between the camp on 
the western side of Barcelona and the point of 
attack. These were now ordered to seize the 
ground between Monjuick and the town, so as te 
close up the garrison of the former, and to cut of 
all communication with the open country. They 
exccuted the charge intrusted to them with effect ; 
and the heavy guns being immediately relanded, 
batteries were raised, and a furious bombardment 
began. On the third day a shell struck the prin- 
cipal magazine, and blew it up. The governor’s 
house was shaken to the ground, where himself 
with all his guests perished in the ruins ; while a 
face of one of the srhaller bastions was, by the 
same concussion, shivered into fragments. In-° 
stantly the miquelets rushed up the open space ; 
while Peterborough, not less attentive then they, 
sent his regular troops to support them. In ten 
minutes this strong fortress was in possession of the 
English ; the utmost regard being paid both to the 
persons and property of its recent occupants. 

The effect of this success upon the minds both 


of the land and sea forces was the more encourag- 
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ing, that it had by no means been anticipat- 
ed. Among the naval officers, in particular, the 
greatest enthusiasm prevailed; insomuch that 
they one and all volunteered, with every dispos- 
able man from their ships’ crews, to serve in the 
trenches. Peterborough was not slow in taking 
advantage of the good spirit thus excited: three 
breaching batteries, armed one with nine, another 
with twelve, a third with thirty guns, were raised 
against the western flank ; while six lighter pieces 
were planted on the summit of a rock, so as to 
enfilade the defences, and keep down the fire 
from the place. With respect, again, to the troops, 
they were divided into two camps, of which one 
held Monjuick, while the other occupied the line 
of the beach ; and they relieved each other at in- 
tervals, their route lying along the base of the 
hills, by which the movement was effectually con- 
cealed from the enemy’s observation. Thus were 
the men alternately exposed and sheltered, their 
labour beiag in like manner very equally distri- 
buted ; while the guns, manned in part by sea- 
men, in part by soldiers trained to the service, did 
their work with the very best effect. Within the 
space of a few days, indeed, a breach was eflect- 
ed ; and the engineers having pr dit prac- 
ticable, preparations were made to storm. 

The governor, don Velasco, disheartened by 
the loss of Monjuick, and made aware of the ex- 
asperation which prevailed among the miquelets, 
would not incur the hazard of an assault. He 
hung out a white flag, and proposed to capitulate ; 
and, as he gave up without reluctance one gate 
as an earnest of his sincerity, no difficulty was ex- 
perienced in bringing. the negotiation toa satis- 
factory issue. But this act, intended on his part 
to evince his perfect abhorrence of deceit, had 
well-nigh proved fatal both to himself and the 
people. The miquelets, whose hatred towards 
Velasco seems to have been, though not unfound- 
ed, very extravagant, no sooner found an open- 
ing, than, in defiance of all the laws of war and 
civilised life, they penetrated within the works, A 
scene of the most revolting violence must have 
followed, had not Peterborough made his way 
through a postern into the town, and, at the im- 
minent hazard of his own life, saved that of the 
governor, and preserved the devoted city froin 
rapine and plunder. Velasco was neither indif- 
ferent to the act of kindness thus performed nor 
slow in acknowledging it. ‘Though the terms of 
capitulation authorised him to exclude the En- 
glish during nine days longer, he issued orders on 

the instant for the general surrender of the place ; 

and the garrison having marched out with all the 
honours of war, Charles made his solemn en- 
wance, and was immediately proclaimed king. 

The results attendant on this splendid and un- 
looked-for victory proved scarcely less important 
than the victory itself. Almost all the principal 
towns in Catalonia—Taragona, Tortosa, Lerida, 
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of Austria, The enemy’s troops deserted in whole 
battalions,—even the garrison of Barcelona pass- 
ing, with the exception of 1000 men, into the ser- 
vice of Charles ; while recruits presented them. 
selves in such numbers, that six new regiments 
were speedily embodied. Valencia, in like man- 
ner, became restless under the Bourbon supre- 
macy. Don Raphael Nevat, commanding a re. 
giment of veteran infantry, marched to Denia, and 
joined general Ramos. A movement was next 
made upon Valencia itself, which submitted ; 
while various places of lesser note promptly fol- 
lowed the example. There needed, in short, but 
an unanimity of sentiment in council, producing 
its natural consequences, promptitude of action in 
the field, to render the success of the cause cer- 
tain ; for the enemy were panic-struck, their re- 
serves remote, and their plans thoroughly discon- 
certed. Unfortunately, however, the little court 
of Charles became a prey to faction almost from 
the first hour of its establishment. Peterborough, 
on the one hand, impetuous and domineering, 
strove to carry, by sheer dictation, measures 
judicious perhaps in themselves, though little in 
accordance with the sluggish tempers of his col- 
leagues ; the Spanish authorities, on the other 
hand, jealous of the interference of a foreigner, 
affected to rely more upon their own negotiations 
and intrigues than upon the operations of the ar- 
my ; while the Dutch officers, not wholly unsup- 
ported by certain English brigadiers, contended 
for the necessity of giving rest to the troops after 
the labours of the siege. It was to no purpose 
that Peterborough remonstrated against the loss 
of time, on the right improvement of which he 
conceived that the issues of the war depended. 
His sarcastic and haughty manners inflicted 
wounds too deep for the wisdom of his advice to 


protestations to the contrary, for passing the win- 
ter months in mischievous inactivity, 

In accordance with the decision of a council 
of war, the greater part of the fleet returned to 
Lisbon; and the army was distributed among 
the several towns which had recently submitted 
to king Charles. Lerida, in particular, was 
strongly occupied ; while in Tortosa, a place pe- 
culiarly important, as in some degree connecting 
the kingdoms of Valencia and Catalonia together, 
1000 foot and 200 horse were quartered. San Ma- 
teo, again, though valuable on account of its posi- 
tion on the main road, or rather pase, from one 
province to the other, was intrusted to 500 mique- 
lets only, under colonel Jones ; while about 4000 
men were kept idle at Barcelona, for the purpose, 
as it appeared, of giving lustre to the court. Peter- 
borough vainly argued against the folly of this 
disposition, even when he ceased to urge the pro- 
priety of a winter campaign ; and it needed but 
the lapse of a few weeks to demonstrate that 
he had not been mistaken in any of his calcula- 
tions, 
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The fall of Barcelona was no sooner communi- ! 


cated to Philip, than he took vigorous measures to 
arrest the progress of the English arms, as well as 
to recover, if possible, the ground which he had 
lost both in Catalonia and Valencia. The conde 
de las Torres, an officer of considerable experi- 
ence and character, put himself at the head of all 
the disposable force that could be collected, and 
marched upon San Mateo. The place was im- 
mediately invested; and the approaches being 
pushed with equal determination and address, 
colonel Jones, the officer in command, found great 
difficulty in maintaining himself. Urgent and 
pressing entreaties for relief were forwarded to 
Barcelona, where the bold measures of the enemy 
excited both surprise and dismay ; more especi- 
ally as the corps engaged in the siege of San Ma- 
teo was known to exceed in numbers the total 
amount which Charles had left disposable from his 
remote garrisons, Under these circumstances, 
recourse was had to a species of finesse, not very 
unusual in Spanish warfare, though calculated, in 
most instances, to bring ruin upon those whom it 
is designed for the moment to encourage. The 
king addressed a letter of instructions to Peterbo- 
rough, requiring him to hasten, with the troops in 
Tortosa, to the relief of colonel Jones ; while, the 
better to ensure his compliance, a story was in- 
vented for which there does not appear to have 
existed even a shadow of fi The earl 
was assured that Las Torres’s army scarcely 
amounted to 2000 men ; that he was shut up in 
the wood of Valvana, between Morella and San 
Mateo, by 16,000 armed peasants; and that it 
required only the presence of a small regular force 
to ensure his unconditional surrender. As Peter- 
borough could not imagine that the master whom 
he served would intentionally thrust him into a 
position of the utmost hazard, he sent orders to 
the officer in command at Tortosa, that he should 
pass the Ebro without delay ; and himself travel- 
ling express, he arrived in an incredibly short 
space of time at the base of his future opera- 
tions. 

The first measure which he judged necessary 
to adopt was to call the magistrates of Tortosa to- 
gether for the purpose of ascertaining from them 
the exact strength and position of the irregular 
bands alluded to by the king. His astonishment 
may be conceived, when he learned that no such 
bands were in existence ; and that the enemy, to 
the amount not of 2000, but of 7000 men, of whe 
3000 were cavalry, occupied a strong encamp- 
ment under the walls of San Mateo. Almost any 
other general would have abandoned all hope, and 
accounted himself fortunate in escaping the snare 
into which he had wellnigh been lured; but 
Peterborough was not a man to act or calculate 
according to the ordinary rules of prudence. He 
examined his instructions again ; saw that the re- 
lief of San Mateo was strongly urged ; felt, more- 
over, that the service was highly important; and 
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determined, at all hazards, to attempt it, even 
with the 1200 men whom alone he had -at his 
command. I[t required a good deal of address, 
however, to persuade the inferior officers of the 
practicability of a scheme, on the first blush, so 
extravagant ; for they, equally with himself, were 
aware of the prodigious numerical superiority of 
the enemy: nevertheless, his success at Barcelo- 
na having inspired all ranks with a perfect confi- 
dence in his talents, they finally yielded, with a 
good grace, to his wishes. Nor did the result dis- 
appoint their anticipations. 

Brave as he was, even to rashness, Peterbo- 
rough never entertained the idea of risking his 
handful of troops, however trustworthy, in action 
against an enemy so superior. He determined, 
on the contrary, to effect by stratagem, what he 
possessed not the means of attempting by open 
force ; and, with this view, broke up his little corps 
into detachments, each of which he placed under 
the command of an officer in whom he believed 
that he could repose implicit confidence. These 
were severally instructed to march by the most 
unfrequented mountain paths ; to permit no strag- 
gling nor marauding on any account whatever ; 
and to reunite at Traguera, a walled town distant 
about six leagues from the enemies’ camp. The 
detachments executed the orders given them with 
equal promptitude and secrecy. They gained 
Traguera without exciting the smallest alarm ; 
and, the gates being closed, Peterborough hence- 
forward took care that an opportunity of betray- 
ing his designs to the enemy should not be afford- 
ed. 

Having thus drawn his corps within a singis 
march of Las Torres, Peterborough’s next object 
was to create a persuasion in the mind of his ad- 
versary, that a very superior force was preparing 
to attack him. For this purpose he employed two 
Spaniards; one a trusty spy, and as such in his 
own confidence—the other an ordinary peasant, 
himself deceived, and therefore, incapable of be- 
traying the secrets of his employer. These per- 
sons were directed to convey to colonel Jones a 
letter, so expressed as that it should seem to have 
been written after all dread of failure had passed 
away. The letter in question informed Jones, 
that Peterborough had arrived at Traguera; and 
that, by means of water carriage, he had brought 
up a force equal, if not superior, to that of the be- 
siegers. It entered into details so minute as to 
earry with them an air of perfect reality ; and, 
above all, it stated that, though every precaution 
had been taken to ensure its safe delivery, its fal!- 
ing into the enemy’s hands would “ do little preju- 
dice, since they shall see and feel the troops as 
soon almost as they can receive intelligence, should 
it be betrayed to them.” With this letter the 
Spaniards set out over night; the spy being fully 
warned of the course which it behoved them to 
follow. Every thing fell out as Peterborough 
could have wished. The men oo. in the 
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darkness: the spy who was first taken reported 
to his captors, that another countryman, the bearer 
of a letter, lay concealed somewhere not far off; 
and the peasant being found, and his statements 
rigidly corresponding with the written account, 
Las Torres became convinced that his own situ- 
ation was ¢ritical. Nor was much leisure afforded 
him to consider of the course which it would be 
judicious to pursue. Peterborough, who had 
marched from Traguera within an hour from the 
departure of the messengers, showed himself, as 
the dawn broke, in several columns upon the high 
grounds above the camp; and as the hills were 
well feathered with coppices and underwood, an 
exaggerated opinion of his strength was, without 
difficulty, excited. Las Torres believed all that 
he had heard. He caused his tents to be struck, 
his stores abandoned or destroyed, and his heavy 
artillery spiked ; after which he retreated, with 
the utmost precipitation, along the road to Valen- 
cia. Immediately the British troops marched into 
San Mateo, amid the loudest acclamations of its 
gallant but hard-pressed garrison. 

It was confidently expected, as well by colonel 
Jones as by the officers employed under his own 
immediate command, that Peterborough, satisfied 
with the accomplishment of a service, on the suc- 
cessful termination of which no man hada right to 
calculate, would have halted and refreshed his 
troops,—at least till the dead of winter had passed 
away; but no such arrangement was ever con- 
templated by this daring and chivalrous leader. 
He scarcely paused, indeed, to receive the con- 
gratulations of the garrison, and to give necessary 
instructions for repairing the ruined defences, ere 
he again put his little column in motion along the 
route which the enemy had taken. Keenly alive 
to the sound policy of acting upon an impression 
while it is recent, he determined to pursue Las 
Torres ; and he conducted the chace with not 
less skill and decision than he had displayed in 
the advance from Tortosa, His lettér to Jones 
had been so expressed as to produce a belief, on 
the part of Las Torres, that the hills which hem- 
med in the road, both on the right and left, were 
all occupied by Charles’s troops. Las ‘Torres, in 
consequence, retreated along the plain, scarcely 
venturing to push a patrol, on either flank, to the 
distance of half a mile from his line of march ; 
while the march itself was conducted with a de- 
gree of haste which gave full assurance of the 
alarm under which he taboured. Peterborough 
ably availed himself of these several blunders. 
Sending his infantry through the passes of the 
mountains, he hung upon the rear of the enemy 
with his cavalry ; cutting off their stragglers, oc- 
casionally threatening their covering parties, and 
spreading dismay throughout the whole of their 
ranks. But he had not proceeded further than 
Albocazer, a town about six leagues from San 
Mateo, when a courier from Barcelona overtook 
him, bringing letters of which the contents mate- 
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rially interfered with the arrangements which he 
had previously made, 

The plans of Peterborough, when marching from 
Tortosa on San Mateo, extended greatly beyond 
the relief of the latter place. He had received or. 
ders from king Charles, so soon as his first object 
should be attained, to attempt the total expulsion 
of the enemy trom Valencia ; and he was now 
pressing forward with the avowed intention of 
fulfilling these instructions. It was communicat. 
ed to him, at Albocazer, that three armies were 
forming elsewhere, to meet which every disposa- 
ble man would be required. One corps, amount- 
ing to 8000 men, had entered Catalonia from 
Roussillon ; ‘Tilly was in Aragon, with 4000 or 
5000 more, over-running the whole country up to 
the gates of Lerida ; whilst Philip himself had col- 
lected, at Madrid, not less than 10,000 infantry, 
besides cavalry, with the view of executing some 
movement of which the object was not yet ascer- 
tained. In addition to all this, it was stated that 
Berwick, recalléd from the Portuguese frontier, 
was hastening, by forced marches, to the capital ; 
and hence, that whatever fortune might attend 
Valencia, neither Catalonia nor the king’s person 
could be accounted safe, unless a general eoncen- 
tration took place for their defence. Finally, the 
earl was given to understand, that a reinforee- 
ment of 1000 foot and 300 horse, which had 
been promised him, and which had already 
penetrated as far as Tortosa, was counter- 
manded ; and that no supplies would be for- 
warded till the danger which seemed to threaten 
Catalonia should disperse. Peterborough was a 
good deal disconcerted by these despatches ; more 
especially as they threw a prodigious load of res- 
ponsibility upon himself, without at the same time 
explicitly marking out the line of conduct required 
at his hand. Nevertheless he made up his mind 
as to the part which it behoved him to play, and 
followed his own plans with unflinching steadi- 
ness. E{e saw that, in spite of the cry of danger 
nearer home, the despatéhes were so expressed as 
to render him, in a great measure, answerable for 
the maintenance of authority abroad. He accord- 
ingly summoned a council of war; and, laying 
before it his instructions, requested a decision as 
to the course of conduct which it would be advis- 
able to pursue. The decision at which the offi- 
cers in council arrived, was exactly such as, un- 
des the circumstances, might have been anticipat- 
ef? ‘They declared that, with the means actually 
at their disposal, any attempt to carry on an offen- 
sive war would savour of madness; and hence, 
that nothing remained, except to look mainly to 
Catalonia, in pursuance of the expressed wishes 
of the king. 

Peterborough could neither dispute the justice 
of this sentence, nor venture openly to oppose it, 
however distasteful to his own feelings an aban- 
donment of the meditated enterprise might be. 
He therefore filed his infantry across the hills to 
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Venaroz, 2 seaport town distant about six leagues 
from the Ebro ;_ where, their communications with 
Catalonia being both direct and easy, they could, 
at the shortest notice, fall back upon Barcelona. 
For himself, however, he reserved a task, to all 
appearance still more arduous than either the 
capture of Monjuick, or the relief of San Mateo. 
Finding nothing in the despatch recently forward- 
ed, which relieved him from the duty of recover- 
ing Valencia, he determined, with his cavalry 
alone, to make the essay; in other words, he 
avewed his intention of continuing the pursuit of 
Las Torres, at the head of something less than 
200 weary horsemen. The project seemed to 
those about him as visionary as it was rash ; yet 
such was the ascendancy which Peterborough 
had acquired over the minds of those with whom 
he now acted, that his people entered upon it, if 
not confident, at all events cheered by some vague 
expectations of success. 

A rapid march carried the daring band to Al- 
cala de Chivant, where certain stragglers from 
the enemy’s rear were overtaken. They were 
immediately charged and cut to pieces—their 
own fears operating not less powerfully than the 
swords of their assailants; after which the most 
judicious arrangements were made, at once to 
conceal the real weakness of the pursuers, and to 
keep alive, among the fugitives, the apprehensions 
under which they had heretofore laboured. For 
this purpose parties were sent out in all directions, 
which, penetrating through the mountain defiles 
and unfrequented by-paths, showed themselves, 
now upon the right, now upon the lefl, and now 
close in the rear of the retreating enemy. As 
often as the patrols halted, or lost their way, 
they were either sabred or taken. So long as 
they continued their march in good order, demon- 
strations only were made; rencounters being 
carefully avoided. Thus was an impression pro- 
duced, in the minds of Las Torres and his of- 
ficers, that their only chance of safety lay in a 
hasty but regular retreat ; and that their steps were 
closely followed by the same numerous and ef- 


ficient army which had compelled them to aban- | 
| the enterprise; and hence there was not a man 


don their attempt upon San Mateo. 

While Peterborough was thus boldly following 
up his first successes, the duke of Anjou, distrustful 
of the talent or fidelity of Las Torres, suddenly re- 
called him to Madrid, and sent the duke of Ar- 
cos, a very inadequate substitute, to succeed him 
in the command, That officer immediately order- 
ed up a reserve of 4000 men, which he directed to 
commence, without delay, the investment of Va- 
lencia: and the operation proceeded so far as to 
excite serious alarm among the authorities by 
whom, in case of capture, no mercy could of 
course be expected. The consequence was, that 
they despatched ger after ger to 
Peterborough, praying that he would come 
quickly to their relief; and representing the straits 
te which the city was reduced, in colours the most 
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gloomy. Peterborough experienced no disincli- 
nation to comply with their wishes. As his own 
views, moreover, continued to point beyond local 
conquests, he readily availed himself of the exist- 
ing state of affairs, to labour for their accomplish- 
ment; and finding that the dangers which recent- 
ly threatened Catalonia were in part blown over, 
he made no scruple as to exercising the authority 
with which his sovereign had intrusted him. He 
sent to Barcelona, requiring that‘he might be im- 
mediately supported by the Spanish corps which, 
to the amount of 1000 foot and 300 horse, had 
been originally destined to act under his command. 
Along with this message he forwarded a pe- 
remptory notice, that, in the event of his demand 
being evaded, he should order up from Lerida a 
body of English which lay there under colonel 
Wills; while, at the same time, he instructed 
colonel Pierce, the chief of one of the regiments 
lately posted at Venaroz, to hold himself in readi- 
ness for a forward movement at a moment’s no- 
tice. This done, he continued his chace of the 
flying enemy with the same energy as before; 
nor did any great while elapse ere fortune, or ra- 
ther his owa enterprising talent, enabled him to 
reap fresh laurels. 

Among the various qualities required in form- 
ing the character of an active military command- 
er, not the least important, perhaps, is the posses- 
sion of a hardy and robust constitution: with this, 
Nature had, in a striking degree, gifted Peterbo- 
rough; for, though slight of form, and delicately 
fair in his complexion, there was no extent of fa- 
tigue or privation which he seemed unable to en- 
dure. Night and day he was in the saddle ; 
searce a patrol, however weak, sallied forth from 
head-quarters, which he did not accompany either 
in part or throughout ; and hence there was not a 
service performed, of the slighest importance, 
which he was not personally present to control. 
With such a leader at their head, we cannot be 
surprised to learn that every private trooper became 
«hero. There was not a man in his little corps, 
indeed, who did not feel that upon himself, in a 
great degree, depended the success or failure of 


whose energjes, both of mind and body, wére not, 
from first to last, exerted to their utmost stretch, 
It is not surprising that men so acted upon by 
what may be termed the best spirit of chivalry, 
should have performed prodigies both of valour and 
discretion. 

Nules, a walled town of some note, stands up- 
on the main road, about three days’ march from 
Valencia, and four leagues, or something more, 
from Villa Real. In the latter place, remarkable 
for its attachment to the house of Austria, the re- 
treating army had committed great excesses ; and 
they halted with the design of resting a day in 
the former, as being not less attached to the Bour- 
bon cause than Villa Real was to its opposite. 
Peterborough followed them step y A with his 
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accustomed alacrity, though not without the re- 
quisite caution. He saw thei through Villa Real ; 
appeared suddenly before Nules; and induced 
them, by demonstrations of an immediate attack, 
to evacuate the place. They had scarcely done 
so, leaving 1000 armed citizens with strict orders 
to hold the town to the last extremity, ere he rode 
boldly up to the gate. A shower of musket balls 
saluted him and,his escort, of which they took no 
notice; but peremptorily required that a priest, or 
the chief magistrate, should come forth without 
delay, and answer to a summons which the En- 
glish general desired to convey. It would have 
been strange, had the panic, which drove 6000 
regular troops before it, failed to affect the citizens 
of a town like Nules: a priest went forth as re- 
quired ; he listened with deep humility to the de- 
mands of Peterborough; and, in five minutes 
afterwards, the town gates were opened. Imme- 
- diately 200 horses were seized, as if for the pur- 
pose of remounting an equal number of troopers, 
whom length of service and hard fare had denud- 
ed of their chargers ; and the authorities being 
sworn to allegiance, and the burgher guard dis- 
armed, Peterborough, with his handful of adven- 
turers, turned off in another direction, They fell 
back as far as Castillon de la Plana, where the 
troops from Venaroz, which he had previously or- 
dered to advance, were directed to join him. 

It seems next to impossible to account for the 
fawility with which this extraordinary man contriv- 
ed to spread, wherever he went, the most exag- 
gerated notions of his force. At Castillon, whither 
almost the whole of his cavalry were drawn in, 
not less than at Nules, an opinion universally pre- 
vailed, that the troops which men beheld among 
them constituted the mere body-guard of the 
general; and that his army was following up the 
enemy in numbers so overwhelming, that no at- 
tempt could be made to offer battle. One inevit- 
able result of a mistake so fortunate, was to con- 
firm not the faithful only, but the wavering, in 
their loyalty; while the really disaffected were 
glad to conceal their sentiments under a show of 
more than common devotion to the cause of 
Charles. Peterborough caused a notice to be 
made public, that he stood in need of 800 horses 
for the king’s service : in a single day they were 
brought to his quarters, and offered for sale at a 
very moderate price ; and, ashe really did require 
them for purposes of his own, he bought them up 
in the name of his sovereign queen Anne of Eng- 
iand. Nor was the use to which he turned them, 
fess characteristic of the man than the mode adopt- 
ed in purveying for them. Colonel Pierce’s regi- 
ment no sooner reached Oropesa, a place about 
four leagues from Castillon, than he hastened out 
to meet them ; and in a moment converted a bat- 
talion of veteran infantry into a corps of well 
mounted and well equipped cavalry. The sad- 
dles and accoutrements he had previously ordered 
round by sea : ad were all landed about a couple 
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of days previous to the arrival of the men; and 
now, in the short space of an hour, under circum. 
stances bordering upon the romantic, the trans. 
mutation was fully effected. He had drawn 

the horses, saddled and accoutred, under the shel. 


ter of a hill, while he should pass the men under. 


review on the opposite side. When the review 
closed, he merely asked the commander how he 
should like to see his gallant followers mounted 
on excellent horses ; and both officers and men 
declaring that they desired nothing more earnestly, 
he commanded them to march forward to a given 
point. There the chargers, caparisoned and loaded 
with the requisite appointments, burst upon their 
view; and the astonished corps all at once found 
itself in a new position, in which it continued ever 
after to perform good service. 

Having thus provided himself with a body of 
cavalry—a force which, in rapid and desultory 
warfare, is invaluable—Peterborough immediately 
turned his attention to the formation of such an 
infantry corps as might enable him to attem 
with some prospect of success, the relief of Valen- 
cia. With this view, after distributing his dra- 
goons among the walled villages near, where he 
knew that they would be safe from molestation so 
long as artillery failed to be brought against them, 
he set off in person, with his usual haste, for 
Tortosa ; instructing his staff, at the same time, 
to keep up a frequent correspondence with the 
authorities at Valencia, for the purpose of deceiv- 
ing both them and the enemy into a persuasion 
that he lingered still at Castillon, He had not, 
however, proceeded farther than Venaroz, when 
he obtained information both of the advance of 
the regular regiment from Tortosa, and of the as- 
sembling of the militia of the province in order to 
support it. He made no delay, after joining the 
latter force, in calling on the former to strengthen 
it; and he found that the total amount under arms 
fell little short of 2000 men. With these he trac- 
ed back his steps to Castillon, the point of general 
rendezvous for the whole army ; and allowing 
himself scarcely an hour to refresh, entered once 
more upon a career of daring and victory. 

We have spoken in general terms of the ap- 
pearance of Peterborough’s little parties, some- 
times on the flanks, sometimes in the rear of the 
enemy, as they retreated ; as well as of the effect 
produced by the bold front which they presented, 
and the gallant and reckless manner in which 
they manceuvred. It was not, however, by sheer 
audacity alone, that Peterborough contrived to 
impress his adversaries with an extravagant idea 
of his strength. The following anecdote, given 
by Dr. Friend, the chronicler of exploits with 
which he was perfectly conversant, will serve to 
illustrate, in some degree, the nature of Peter- 
borough’s tactics :—“ He sent at once,” says the 
doctor, “ twenty spies forward into the country 
from San Mateo, knowing the route the enemy 
must take ; appointing them the places from 
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whence, and the time when, they should bring 
im to the general the pretended intelligence, It 
were too tedious to relate all the several pretences 
and directions, though my lord has them all in 
writing. The spies, upon the second day’s march 
of the enemy, were very successful, and obliged 
the army to a march in thenight. ‘The Spaniards 
empioyed by my lord informed the conde de las 
Torres of a considerable force that was upon his 
leit, and somewhat before him; which, as they 
told him, certainly designed to take some passes, 
which might prevent his entering upon the plains 
which led to Valencia ; and that there were En- 
glish troops among them. This the Spanish 
general thinking impossible, the spy offered to 
give any two or three officers he pleased to appoint, 
the satisfaction of seeing what he affirmed. Up- 
on this, two officers in the country habit went 
along with him toa place, where, pretending to 
alight and refresh themselves, they were seized 
by ten English dragoons that were posted there 
on purpose, and had marched in the mountains all 
night with the spies. The Spaniards thus sur- 
prised and seized, the spy pretended the guard 
was drunk ; and the officers, seeing a couple of 
dragoons lying along in that condition, slipped 
into the stable, and took three of the dragoons’ 


former looked to their chief, as they had hitherto 
done, with the most absolute confidence; and the 
latter seemed to account dangers and difficulties 
as nothing. They set forward, therefore, on the 
ist of February, in the highest possible spirits ; 
and were soon placed in a posture, equally trying 
to the skill of the general, and the patience and ex- 
cellent discipline of the men. 
The duke of Arcos had withdrawn, with the 
main body of his army, to a place called Torrente, 
whence he blocked up all the avenues to and 
from Valencia, and cut off its supplies of water. 
To secure his hold of this very advantageous posi- 
tion, he had posted a strong corps, chiefly of ca- 
valry, at Murviedro,—a fortified town on the river 
of the same name which stands along the base of 
a hill still crowned with the ruins of Saguntum. 
Of this corps, as well as of the armed inhabitants, 
whose numbers fell not short of 800, brigadier-ge- 
neral Mahoni, an Irish officer of great merit, had 
the command. A formidable artillery crowned 
the works, sweeping the whole of the defile by 
which alone troops could approach the ford ; while 
beyond the river was a plain, stretching two 
leagues to the rear, and of course quite impassable 
in the face of superior cavalry. These circum- 
t no sooner became known to Peterbo- 





horses with their accoutrements. This was 
enough to confirm the intelligence, and to gain 
credit to the spy; officers of this country never 
failing to magnify their dangers and escapes.” 

In perfect agreement with this system of acting, 
were the operations of those flying parties which 
Peterborough kept out, in order to hinder the ene- 
my from arriving at a knowledge of the truth, and 
so turning round upon his cavalry at Castillon, ere 
he should have rejoined it from Venaroz, Day 
and night patrols scoured the country, penetrating 
as far as the Spanish pickets ; while, occasionally, 
a dragoon or two would suffer themselves to be led 
in, as if taken in the act of marauding, by the pea- 
sants. On such occasions, however, both captors 
and captives were well instructed in the part which 
it behoved them to play: they equally reported 
that Peterborough’s troops swarmed in all the 
towns along the road; and that he only waited 
the arrival of a train of heavy artillery, in order to 
bring things to the issue of a battle. Thus were 
6000 or 7000 men kept completely at bay by a 
handful of unsupported cavalry ; and the energies 
of their commander—not under any circumstances, 

perhaps, remarkably acute—overborne and para- 
lysed by a system of false intelligence. 

In the mean while, the infantry, of which notice 
has just been taken, hastened its march ; and, on 
the 30th of January, arrived safely at Castillon. 
Peterborough instantly called in his detachments ; 
and being again advertised of the distressed con- 
dition of Valencia, issued orders for a general 
movement to the front. It was not concealed, 
either from his followers or himself, that the card 


rough’s lieutenants, than they began to argue 
against any further advance; but Peterborough 
turned a deaf ear to their remonstrances. What 
force could not attempt, he determined to accom- 
plish by stratagem; and the following is the 
device which he adopted,—whether strictly in 
agreement with the recognised laws of honour- 
able warfare, we are not called upon to deter- 
mine :— 

The left bank of the Murviedro is overlooked, 
about cannon shot from the town, by a hill or emi- 
nence which slopes gradually towards the stream. 
Somewhat further off, a sort of amphitheatre of 
mountains girdles in the low ground out of which 
this eminence rises: forming a bold and striking 
back ground to the prospect of him who gazes in a 
northerly or north-westerly direction from the ram- 
parts. Peterborough had gained the ridges of these 
mountains, and seemed ready to descend into the 
plain, when he suddenly halted, just where the 
heads of his columns might be seen by the enemy’s 
videttes. Yet his exact strength remained a secret. 
His next measure was to send forward an officer, 
under shelter of a flag of truce, to invite Mahoni 
to a conference,—a request which seems to have 
been acceded to with at least as much of courtesy 

as caution ; and the side of the eminence nearest 
to the town was selected as the place of meeting. 
This accorded well with Peterborough’s designs. 
He caused some hundreds of his men to steal by 
ones and twos among the works, till they gained 
the opposite side of the height; and then, leaving 
directions with his second in command how to 
dispose of the remainder, he, with a moderate re- 





about to be played was a desperate one ; yct the 


tinue, proceeded to meet Mahoni. 3 
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The bearer of the flag having already given 

notice that lord Peterborough was desirous ‘of 
preserving from the miseries of a war, a country 
which he hoped soon to conquer, no difficulty was 
experienced on either side in opening the confer- 
ence. Mahoni expressed himself perfectly ready 
to enter into a convention for this purpose ; 
upon which Peterborough proceeded to sound him 
on the subject of 2 change of masters, offering 
him high rank and large emoluments in the ser- 
vice of king Charles, But Mahoni, though he 
took the proposal in good part, as coming from a 
gentleman personally related to himself,* would 
not entertain the project fora moment. Nothing 
remained, therefore, but to try another mode 
of circumvention ; and to that Peterborough im- 
mediately addressed himself. Assuming an air 
of extraordinary frankness, and thanking Mahoni 
for the confidence which he had reposed in him, 
he directed his attention to the hills above, which, 
by the judicious movements of the troops, seemed 
to swarm with men and cannon; and then, to 
use the words of his physician and advocate 
Friend, spoke as follows:—“The Spaniards,” 
says he, “have used such severities at Villa 
Real, as will oblige me to retaliate. I am willing 
to spare a town that is under your protection : I 
know you cannot pretend to defend it with the 
horse you have ; which will be so much more use- 
fal in another place, if joined with the duke of 
Arcos, to obstruct my passing the plains of Va- 
lencia, I am confident you will soon quit Murvie- 
dro, which I can as little prevent, as you can hin- 
der me from taking the town. The inhabitants, 
then, must be exposed to the utmost miseries ; 
and I can no otherwise prevent it, but by being 
tied by a capitulation, which I am willing to give 
you, if I had the pretence of the immediate sur- 
render of the place this night. Some cases are 
so apparent that I need not dissemble: | know 
you will immediately send to the duke of Arcos 
to march to the Carthusian convent, and meet 
him there with the body of horse under your com- 
mand.” Peterborough then offered to pass the 
whole of his artillery, which he represented as 
overwhelming, under the review of his open-heart- 
ed enemy; and spoke largely of the supplies 
which he could at any moment procure froin the 
fleet which hovered along the coast. 

Mahoni was much struck with the seeming 
candour and of his opp t, and an- 
swered in the same spirit which appeared to ani- 
mate the earl. He smiled, while he frankly ac- 
knowledged that it was his main object to 
strengthen the duke of Arcos; and that he con- 
sidered it useless to attempt concealment of such 
a movement, from one who admitted that he pos- 
sessed no means to prevent it. Some further 
conversation passed, which tended more and more 


* Mahoni was connected by his mother’s side with 
the family of Thomond, from which the countess of 
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to confirm Mahoni in the persuasion that, against 
a force so superior as that by which he was threa- 
tened, effectual opposition was impracticable, 
He accordingly returned to the town, after pro: 
mising to send a definitive answer in half an hour, 
for which Peterborough, with his attendants, con- 
sented to wait. Within the space of time 
pointed, a Spanish officer arrived, fully empower. 
ed to bring the negotiation to a close. 

Mahoni consented to surrender the town, on 
condition that the lives and properties of the in- 
habitants should be respected. He insisted, how- 
ever, on retaining possession of the place till one 
o’clock on the following morning; previous to 
which hour, it was understood on both sides, that 
not so much as a file of dragoons from Peterbo- 
rough’s army should cross the river. Peterbo-. 
rough was at once too sagacious to mistake the 
object of this stipulation, and too wily not to turn 
his knowledge to account. After vainly tryin 
with the Spaniard the same arts of seduction 
which had failed when applied to Mahoni, he be- 
gan craftily to excite in the mind of the subaltern, 
suspiciofis as to the fidelity of his chief; and he 
succeeded so well, partly by dark insinuations, 
partly by dropping hints which seemed to come 
from one acquainted with more than he deemed it 
necessary to disclose, that the credulous officer 
returned into the town fully impressed with a firm 
conviction that Mahoni was a traitor. The im- 
mediate consequence was a species of mutiny 
among the troops in garrison ; and their total dis- 
regard of all orders issued by their general, 

Made aware how matters stood by Mahoni 
himself, whose misplaced confidence induced him 
to send another flag tothe camp, Peterborough 
proceeded to improve the advantages he had 
already gained ; and to use the same species of 
machinery in doing so. The enemy’s patrols 
were no sooner withdrawn, and the evacuation of 
the town commenced, than he sent a squadron up 
the left bank of the river, with orders to commence 
an irregular discharge of carbines, 80 as to excite 
a belief among the distrustful Spaniards that an 

attack had actually begun. Every thing succeed- 
ed to his wish. The Spanish officers became 
more and more jealous of their chief; they insisted 
upon marching immediately, though it wanted 
yet a full hour of midnight; and they set oat, 
some with their people straggling and confused, 
others singly, and leaving the men to their fate. 
Again Mahoni sent to Peterborough, conjuring 
him not to violate his engagement; and again was 
his candour made an instrument against himself 
by his subtle adversary. Peterborough suggest- 
ed the propriety of pushing a regiment of English 
horse across the river, in order that means of sup- 
port might be at hand, should the dissatisfaction 
of his own troops threaten Mahoni with personal 
danger. ‘The suggestion was adopted ; a pledge 
being solemnly given, that not a man should en- 





Peterborough derived her descent, 
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ter the town till one o’clock : and so far Mahoni 
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had no cause to complain of treachery ; but of 
the next step taken, it is extremely difficult to 
speak in other terms than those of absolute con- 
demnation. Two active and intelligent Irish 
dragoons, having been well instructed, and en- 
couraged to manage matters aright by promises 
of high reward, set off as deserters for the head- 

of the duke of Arcos. Being intro- 
duced into his préBence, they stated, that while 
drinking wine together behind a rock, they became 
witnesses to a secret conversation between general 
Mahoni and lord Peterborough; that they saw 
the former accept a bag of pistoles, and heard 
him promise in return, that the duke of Arcos 
should be inveigled into a march across the plain ; 
and that the latter spoke as if he possessed ample 
means to destroy the Spanish army, were it ance 
brought into go, exposed a situation. Arcos, who 
had recently assumed the command, and as yet 
knew little of the character of his officers, became 
alarmed. He questioned the spies in vague and 
hesitating terms; upon \which they hastened to 
work, still further upon his fears, by declaring that 
they were ready to undergo the severest punish- 
ment, provided no such request came from Ma- 
honi. They had scarcely said so, wher, Mahoni’s 
aid-de-camp arrived with the very proposition of 
which Arcos had been forewarned. No doubt 
now remained upon his mind as to Mahoni’s trea- 
soa; but if there had been such, the events of the 
next half hour would have removed it. Fugitives 
from the Marviedre corps began to pourin. They 
clamoured loudly against the brigadier ; accused 
him of having betrayed the passage of the river ; 
and implored the general-in-chief to provide for 
his own safety. Arcos adopted their recommen- 
dation, by placing Mahoni in arrest as soon as he 
arrived in camp; and, precipitately retreating 
ito the interior, left a free passage for Peterbo- 

igh as far as the gates of Valencia. 

e return now to Peterborough himself, who, 
after waiting till the hour of one, took possession, 
without firing a shot, of Murviedro. His next 
measure was to follow up Mahoni’s corps as ra- 
nidly as the darkness would permit; and as he 
entertained no doubt whatever of the perfect suc- 
cess of the stratagem which the spies had been 
appointed to conduct, his pace was not more mea- 
sured than that of the force of which he was in 
parsuit, ‘The dawn of day found him in the mid- 
dle of the great plain, throughout which Mahoni’s 
broken and disorderly squadrons were alone visi- 
ble; by noon the low grounds were traversed, 
and he and his little army safe. He halted that 
night at the Carthusian convent, where both men 
and horses refreshed ; and on the following morn- 
ing entered Valencia in triumph. 

Brilliant as his successes were, and, if we look to 
the means at his disposal, altogether beyond the 
pale of ordinary calculation, Peterborough found 
that the difficulties of the enterprise on which he 
had embarked were by no means terminated by 





its apparent accomplishment. The duke of Ar- 
cos being recalled, the marquis de las Torres was 
sent from Madrid to resume the command of Phi- 
lip’s army; and Mahoni, restered to his rank, 
exhibited the utmost anxiety to wipe out the dis- 
grace which the passage of the Murviedro had 
cast upon hisacutcheon. Fresh troops, moreover, 
were marched in all haste from the capital, where 
the progress of the English arms in Valencia en- 
tirely engrossed public attention; while the de- 
signs on Catalonia, concerning which the authori- 
ties at Barcelona had said so much, were for the 
present suspended. Peterborough, whose scouts 
never failed him, received intelligence of all this ; 
of the approach of 4000 men to reinforce Las 
Torres’a army; as well as of the embarkation, at 
Alicant, of sixteen pieces of heavy cannon, such 
as would be required in conducting a siege. He, 
on the other hand, had under his command some- 
thing less than 4000 men of all arms, miserably 
supplied with ammunition, and almost totally 
destitute of artillery ; yet his confidence in him- 
self, and in the resources which genius supplies, 
seems never for a moment to have forsaken him, 
He directed three of his cruisers to watch for the 
enemies’ convoy at a point where, least of all, 
their appearance was likely to be apprehended ; 
they obeyed his instructions, and brought in both 
ships and guns to the roads of Valencia. He 
then commanded a chosen body of 400 horse and 
800 foot to hold themselves in readiness for a par 
ticular service ; of the nature of which, as well as of 
the manner in which it was executed, a few words 
will suffice to give a sufficiently accurate account, 
We have alluded to a corps of 4000 men, with 
which Philip judged it expedient to reinforce the 
army of Las Torres in Valencia. The corps in 
question had advanced as far as Fuente de la 
Higuera, a village about fifteen leagues from the 
position which Las Torres occupied, when Peter- 
borough resolved to strike a desperate blow for his 
own safety and its destruction. Sending out his 
little band of heroes, under abie and gallant lead- 
ers, he caused them to pass the Xucar by night; 
then pushing, by forced marches, upon the en- 
campment, where the reinforcement lay, to ha- 
zard their own existence in the attempt to surprise 
it. Never were orders more fully or more judi- 
ciously obeyed. The river was crossed, without 
the slightest alarm having been excited, within 
leas than musket-shot of 3000 Spanish cavalry ; 
the division at Fuente dela Higuera was attacked, 
at a moment when it dreamed of no enemy near; 
and 600 prisoners being taken, the remainder 
were either slain or dispersed, so effectually that 
they never again re-united during the remainder 
of the campaign. Nor did the good fortune 
which attended their advance, desert the brave 
assailants on their return. Again they contrived 
to cross the Xucar, without attracting any notice, 
and regained Valencia—with what feelings a sol- 
dier alone can understand. “n 
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From the date of this affair, up to the beginning 
of April, lord Peterborough was not personally 
engaged in any service of importance. Las Tor- 
res, alarmed by the destruction of a detachment, 
between which and the troops employed against 
it his whole army lay, abandoned all thoughts of 
besieging Valencia; and feil back, by hasty 
marches, upon the capital. He endeavoured, in- 
deed, to make himself master of two small towns 
on the Xucar, the possession of which would 
have enabled him at any moment to resume hos- 
tilities with effect; but here, as elsewhere, the 
acuteness and foresight of Peterborough prevent- 
ed him. The earl was thus left at liberty to re- 
cruit his own exhausted strength, as well as to 
refresh his over-wrought followers, in a city re- 
markably attached to him; and as the opportu- 
nities of effecting both objects were of very rare 
occurrence, the present, it may well be imagined, 
was not neglected. 

While thus resting from bodily toil, and en- 
joying (and no man enjoyed it more keenly) the 
pleasures of civilised life, lord Peterborough was 
not neglectful of the interests of that cause in 
which his heart and soul were embarked. Be- 
sides confirming the Valencians in their alle- 
giance, and putting every strong-hold in the pro- 
vince in a state of defence, he wrote repeatedly to 
the king, urging upon his attention the necessity 
of more decided counsels, and the wisdom of more 
prompt‘and vigorous operations. Not for a mo- 
ment was he ignorant of Philip’s designs; that, 
so early as the end of February, he had assem- 
bled 25,000 men for the purpose of recovering 
Barcelona, and securing the possession of Catalo- 
nia and Aragon ; yet he never ceased to treat the 
threatencd movement as one which ought to excite 
no apprehensions in the minds of Charles or his 
adherents. While others advised the king to 
concentrate his forces in Barcelona, Peterborough 
implored him to follow a bolder line of policy, by 
quitting that city in person, passing round to 
Portugal, and putting himself at the head of lord 
Galway’s army. There was good reason to be- 
lieve that the army in question mustered not less 
than 25,000 men ; whereas the force opposed to 
it, weakened by repeated drafts, amounted to lit- 
tle more than 5000. Were Charles to act thus, 
and to push rapidly upon Madrid, Peterborough 
pledged himself, with the troops already under 
arms, to maintain both Catalonia and Valencia ; 
nay more, to ripen into full vigour the growing 
disaffection of Aragon, and to open out a road as 
far as Madrid itself. But Charles was not pos- 
sessed of sufficient energy of character to per- 
ceive the advantages held out by such a line of 
operations. He was surrounded, too, by men 
who, envious of Peterborough’s talents, and dis- 
gusted by the overbearing manner in which he 
usually addressed them, were little disposed to 
adopt any scheme, provided only it came from 
him; and noms a suggestion which, if judicious- 
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ly followed up, might have decided the war in @ 
single campaign, was permitted to pass unex- 
amined, we had almost said unnoticed. The 
consequence was, that while Galway loitered on 
the frontier, Philip drew together, without moles- 
tation, one of the finest armies which had yet as 
sembled in Spain ; and, bursting into C: ; 
carried every thing before him yp to the “ery gates 
of Barcelona. 

It had been the original intention of marshal 
Thesse, by whom the ish army was 
commanded, to reduce Lerida, ‘Tortosa, and Ta- 
ragona, previous to the commencement of his opée- 
rations against Barcelona. ‘This design, however, 
he was induced to lay aside, partly at the entreaty 
of Philip, who anticipated, from the capture of the 
latter place, more advantages, perhaps, than could 
have possibly accrued from it ; partly by the con- 
sideration that, as yet, there was no English fleet 
on the coast capable of opposing the count de 
Toulouse’s squadron. Leaving the strong-holds 
just named, therefore, behind him, he pushed at 
once upon Barcelona ; before which he appeared 
on the 2d of April, 1706. The greatest conster- 
nation was, of course, experienced, as well by the 
court as by the inhabitants, and messenger after 
messenger was despatched to Peterborough, en- 
treating that he would come to their relief’ The 
earl stood in no need of any extraneous excite- 
ment to impel him in the course of hisduty. Hav- 
= off an express to Lisbon, for the purpose 
of hastening the arrival of admiral Leake and the 
squadron, he mustered all the troops that could 
be spared from the garrison of Valencia, and, at 
the head of 2000 infantry and 600 cavalry, took 
the road to Catalonia. 

Arrived within an easy march of the enemy’s 
camp, Peterborough halted amid the mountains, 
whence he made frequent movements so as to 
harass and disturb the operations of the siege, 
without in any. degree committing himself to the 
hazard of an action. Meanwhile his sagacious 
mind ranged over all the chances that might oc- 
cur; and concerted plans, such as would render 
even success in his present undertaking but little 
advantageous to the duke of Anjou. There are 
three roads, and three only, passable for artillery 
and baggage, which communicate between Barce- 
lona and the Ebro; the great barrier, as it were, 
which separates Catalonia, Navarre, and a part 
of Biscay, from the rest of Spain. Of these, one, 
which passes through a barren and sterile district, 
leads along the sea shore, from Taragona towards 
Tortosa ; another, which carries the traveller by 
Montonel and Crevesa to Lerida, leads directly 
through the defiles of the Montserrat range; 
while a third conducts through Valls towards 
Maros, along the very edge of a precipice, and 
along a path cut out in the side of the rock. Upon 
each of these, so soon as the French army had 
engaged in the labours of the siege, Peterborough 
set thousands of country people to work. Froin 
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the first he caused every blade of grass, every 

of corn, and truss of forage, to be removed ; 
along the second he threw up redoubts and field 
works, #0.a8 to command all the passes and de- 
files; while the third he rendered impracticable, | | 
by cutting huge orifices, at frequent intervals, in 
the'giddy causeway. This done, he professed to 
care but little whether Barcelona held out or sub- 
mitted ; because, in the former case, he calculated 
on destroying the enemy in the trenches; in the 
iatter, he made sure of hindering their return into 
the heart of Spain. 

In the mean while, marshal Thesse pursued 
the siege of Monjuick, against which his first 
operations were directed. It surrendered, after 
sustaining a cannonade of three and twenty days’ 
duration ; and the guns being turned upon Bar- 
celona iteelf, not fewer than fifty pieces battered 
imbreach. The city wall soon began to moulder 
under this incessant fire; and, in the space of 
three days, an opening was presented, sufficiently 
wide to authorise an assault, had such a step been 
judged advisable. But there were various events 

which induced the French general to 
hesitate about committing himself in so desperate 
an enterprise. Though the garrison was numeri- 
cally weak, the presence of the king among them 
inspired all ranks with the utmost degree of reso- 
lution ; while Peterborough ceased not, either by 
day or night, to hang like a thunder cloud above 
the lines .of the besiegers. It was well for the 
Austrian cause,—or, to speak more accurately, 
forthe personal honour of Charles,—that so much of, 
irresolution prevailed in the councils of the enemy. 
By delaying to storm the place, while it lay abso- 
lutely at his mercy, Thesse afforded time for the 
coming up of those reinforcements to which the 
king and Peterborough had long and anxiously 
looked. 


It will be readily imagined that the hopes of all 
parties were wound up to the most intense pitch 
of uneasiness ; when, just as the breach began to 
fall in, a fresh opportunity was furnished to the 
earl, of which he failed not to take advantage, for 
the display of chivalrous hardihood, and prompt 
and daring address. 

Some time previous to the fail of Monjuick, in- 
timation had been given in camp of the sailing of 
the fleet from Lisbon under admiral Leake, as well 
as.of the expected arrival of additional forces, 
both naval and military, from Ireland. Peterbo- 
rough received intimation from general Stanhope, 
that, though he had arrived with his troops off the 
ecast, no arguments could prevail on admiral 
Leake to approach Barcelona till he should have 
been joined by the promised squadron under 
Byng. How this message affected the general it 
isnot very hard to conceive, harassed as he was by 
daily entreaties fromtheking to force an entrance, 
at all hazards, into the beleaguered city. Never- 
theless, as Stanhope accompanied the announce- 
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urge a forward movement, and warned his chief 
of the kind of notice which-should be given so 
soon as his arguments should prevail, hope was 
still kept alive, though not unmixed with the most 


ively apprehension. At last, however, after the 


breach had become practicable—after all men, ex- 
cept Peterborough himself, had begun to despair 
—a Spanish peasant presented a folded sheet of 
paper at one of the outposts, and desired that it 
might be immediately put into the hands of the 
general. It contained neither P 
out, nor writiag within the fold. It was a mere 
envelope, enclosing another half sheet cut through 
the middle. Yet, within the short space of halfan 
hour after its arrival, the little army was in order of 
march, and hastening towards the sea shore. 





with- 


Having begun the movement soon after night- 
fall, the troops gained the beach, close to the fish- 
ing town of Segette, as day began to break. 
Parties were sent out in every direction, with or- 
ders to seize and bring in as many boats, felucoas, 
and chasse-marées as could be found; and, at the 
end of the second day, a quantity was gathered 
together, sufficient, with a good deal of squeezing, 
to contain the whole of the infantry. The utmost 
curiosity now arose as to the purposes which this 
flotilla was meant to serve ; for as yet no one had 
received the slightest intimation on the subject : 
but it was not permitted long to prey upon men’s 
minds, That very night Peterborough called his 
officers together, and laid before them a full detail 
of his plans and arrangements: he informed them 
that the fleet might be hourly expected, that it was 
of the first importance that he should himself get 
on board ere the enemy were made aware of its 
approach ; and hence that he should put to sea 
immediately, in an open boat, attended by a sin- 
gle aid-de-camp, in order to obviate all risk of its 
passing unobserved during the darkness, On their 
parts, again, se soon as the vessels hove in sight, 
they were to embark without delay in the small 
craft, and steer fearlessly for Barcelona, into which 
they were to throw themselves. There was 
nothing in these instructions to which his auditors 
offered the slightest objection, except, indeed, 
where he mentioned the necessity under which he 
considered himself to lie. ‘They protested against 
his exposure to such hazards as must attend a 
nocturnal voyage im a common fishing-boat ; and 
they ceased to argue the point only when they 
found that neither reasoning nor entreaties would 
avail. They returned to their quarters anxious and 
uneasy, after they had seen him launch his cresy 
vessel from the beach. 

There lay at this time off the coast of 
Barcelona, under the command of the count de 
Toulouse, a fleet amounting in all to twenty- 
seven sail, of which thirteen took rank as ships of 
the line. The British force, on the other hand, 
consisted of forty sail, besides transports, with 
which it formed part of Peterborough’s scheme to 





ment with assurances that he would not cease to 


surround the enemy’s ships at  - anchorage, 
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and to destroy them where they lay. With this 
view it was that he put to sea as just described,— 
becuse, his commission giving him supreme 
atithority afloat as well as on shore, he trusted 
that his presence with the fleet would enable him 
to-direet it in any operation calculated to promote 
the general success of thewar. This night, how- 
ever, his uneasy watch proved fruitless; the 
squadron came not; and he returned, soon after 
daybreak, disappointed to the land: but the 
night following he was more fortunate; being 
received, greatly to the astonishment of her com- 
mander, on board of a fifty gun ship, on the main- 
mast of which his flag was immediately hoisted. 
In the great object of his embarkation, however, 
the confusion attendant on the transmission of 
orders during the night caused him to fail. The 
progress of the fleet could not be arrested: it was 
seen at early dawn by the enemy’s look-out fri- 
gates ; and Toulouse, warned of the approach of 
an enemy, made no pause to ascertain his strength, 
but cat his cables and fled with the utmost preci- 
pitation, 

While these things were in progress on board 
the navies of France and England, Peterborough’s 
infantry, warned by the passing of so many 
ships of war, hastened, gto orders, on 
board their tiny squadron. The wind being light 
and variable, the craft soon came abreast of the 
fleet, which they passed amid the cheers both of 
seamen and soldiers; and then, turning their 
heads towards the mole, rushed into the basin, 
where the troops made good theirlanding, Great 
indeed was the joy experienced and expressed 
by all classes of people at Barcelona ; men shout- 
ed, women wept, children screamed with delight ; 
while the enemy received intimation of succours 
poured in by a general discharge of cannon and 
small arms from the ramparts. As a matter of 
course, all idea of reducing the place was on the 
instant abandoned ; the stores and ammunition 
were secretly destroyed ; and, on the Ist of May, 
under cover of a dense eclipse of the sun, marshal 
Thesse suddenly raised the siege. Nor was this 
the only advantage which Peterborough’s admir- 
able dispositions secured to the Austrian cause on 
the present occasion: after abandoning upwards 
of fifty pieces of cannon, under the idea that they 
would only retard his movements, Philip found 
the roads into the interior so completely blocked 
up, that he could not venture to attempt them ; 
while the devastated condition of the surrounding 
country, and the low ebb to which his own. sup- 
plies were reduced, rendered even a brief sojourn 
where he was impossible. Under such circum- 
stances, one course of proceeding, and one only, 
lay open to him: he wheeled to the right, took 
the route by Hostalrich and Gerona, and escaped 
across the mountains into France. 

While the king and his attendants gave loose 
to the most extravagant demonstrations of joy, 
ecient E characteristic activity, was 
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arranging his plans for the future, and consider 
ing how present advantages might be best tumed 
to a permanent account. Madrid lay at this time 
perfectly exposed ; for scarce 500 men hed been 
left to do the garrison duty; while marshal Ber. 
wick’s force was known to be in full retreat before 
lord Galway, who had reduced Alcantara, and 
was advanced as far as Placentia. Once more 
Peterborough urged his favourite project,—an 
advance through Valencia upon the capital ; and 
a council of war being summoned, the plan was 
pronounced to be judicious, Arrangements were 
therefore made for a proper distribution of the 
army, so as that Aragon and Castile might be 
secured by strong garrisons; while a corps of 
6000 men, with an adequate train of artillery, was 
allotted to Peterborough for active operations 
Finally, it was settled that, while the horse march. 
ed overland to Valencia, Peterborough should 
proceed with the infantry by sea ; that the; king 
should repair to Tortosa, there to abide till the 
road through Valencia and Cuenca should be 
opened out for him ; and that, joining lord Galway, 
under the earl’s escort, with every disposable man, 
they should make a grand push for the total ex- 
pulsion of the Bourbons from Spain. These 
several decisions were passed at a council of war 
held on the 18th of May, 1706; and 

were immediately set on foot for the purpoee of 
carrying them into execution. 

Allusion has elsewhere been made to the fro- 
ward and supercilious temper which, in all mat- 
ters of public business, threw its baneful influence 
over Peterborough’s character. Conscious of his 
own talents, and not inclined to under-rate them, 
he was at once impatient of contradiction, and 
sensitively alive to neglect; always devising 
schemes, always eager to carry them into execu- 
tion, and always striving, as it were, to hinder in 
others that absolute freedom of opinion whieh he 
claimed to exercise as matter of right in himself. 
Such a man is not likely, under any circumstances, 
to be popular among his colleagues ; but when we 
look to the description of persons with whom, in his 
present service, he was compelled to associate, we 
shall scarcely wonder that P should 
have become to them an object of jealousy and 
personal antipathy. Cold, reserved, haughty, and 
obstinate, Charles could neither brook the petulant 
languagein which his general too much indulged, 
nor admit the force of arguments which came be- 
fore him in the garb rather of commands than of 
suggestions. The royal attendants, in like man- 
ner, looked with undisguised abhorrence upon & 
man who neither courted their i nor affected 
to value their opinions ; while the generals them- 
selves complained, and with some show of ree- 
son, that, in the arrangement of plans of cam- 
paigns, very little care was taken either to conci- 
liate their feelings, or convinee their understand- 
ings, We would not, while expressing ourselves 
thus, be understood as desiring to convey an in- 
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that solid and substantial ground neces- 
sarily existed for all the complaints which began 


It is stated, in a work entitled “ An account of 
the Earl of Peterborough’s Conduct in Spain,” 
which, as it proceeded from the pen of the earl’s 
physician, is of course not unfavourable to the 
subject of this memoir, that the council of war 
which had arranged the plan of campaign was 
scarcely dissolved, when some of the most import- 
ant of the conclusions at which it had arrived were, 
by the king’s command, evaded. Instead of 6000 
men of all arms, only 4000 infantry, with a few 
ied lord Peterbo- 


calmly ; but when, at the end of a month, he found 
the king still lingering at Barcelona, his patience 


at home, in the most querulous and irritating tone ; 
he protested against being responsible for the is- 
aues of events which he had opposed to the utinost 
of his power: and not satisfied with writing, be- 
gan in some degree to act as if the game had en- 
tirely changed its character. Instead of pushing 
upon Madrid, as he had originally proposed to do, 
he employed his troops in the reduction of certain 
the coast ; the ion of which, 
though not absolutely valueless, might have cer- 
tainly been deferred without detriment to the 
interests of Charles. Yet let him not be hastily 
condemned for thus acting. Charles not only 
wasted a precious month at Barcelona—e space 
more than sufficient to have carried him, by way 
of Valencia, to Madrid—but, on the invitation of 
certain persons in he suddenly adopted a 
new line of route towards his capital. He 
set off, under a slender escort, to Saragoza ; from 
which no entreaties on the earl’s part could, dur- 
ing many weeks, withdraw him. 
It is exceedingly difficult, amid the conflicting 
evidence with which party spirit has overleid the 





subject, to arrive at any satisfactory conciusion 
touching the motives which dictated this unfortu- 
nate journey into Aragon. The friends of Charles 
and of lord Galway contend, that the former was 
driven to undertake it, partly by the exhausted 
state of his treasury, and the failure of the English 
general to afford supplies, partly in order that he 
might personally escape from the intolerable in- 
sults to which lord Peterborough was now in the 
constant habit of subjecting him. Peterborough’s 
adherents, on the other hand, assert that the ar- 
rangement was dictated by the pitiful jealousy of 
the court, which could not brook the idea of being 
conducted to Madrid in triumph by an officer 
whom they one and all abhorred. Let the truth 
rest where it may, no doubt can exist that to this 
fatal journey may be, in a great measure, attri- 
buted the disasters which eventually clouded 
over the prospects of the allies. It is beyond dis- 
pute, moreover, that a sense of the personal 
wrongs endured by himself operated, in a degree 
which cannot be justified, in abating the zeal of 
Peterborough ; while the delays incident upon 
such relaxation, coupled with the gross incapacity 
of those in command elsewhere, gave ample time 
to the enemy to recover from @ situation which, 
at one moment, seemed to be all but desperate. 

Finding that his arguments entirely failed of 
producing any effect upon the determinations of 
Charles, Peterborough, whose activity of enter- 
prise amounted to positive restlessness, began to 
devise numerous schemes of conquest apart from 
his original design upon Madrid, Expeditions 
were fitted out against Alicant and Carthagena, 
both of which places were reduced ; though not 
till much time had been expended in attacking 
them, which might have been better employed in 
operations elsewhere. Nor are these the only 
errors which seem to be justly attributable to Peter- 
borough at this stage of the war. Influenced by 
feelings unworthy of a man of genius, and quite 
at variance with his professions of patriotism, he 
abstained from acting in eupport of lord Galway, 
on the ground that he had not been formally so- 
licited so todo; while he appealed, in defence of 
his own remissness, to the terms of a council of 
war, which had long ceased to be an object of at- 
tention to any person affected by it. How this 
came about, and to what consequences it led, it 
will be necessary to give some account. 

While these unfortunate misunderstandings 
gave a turn to affairs in one quarter, errors scarce- 
ly less glaring in kind, and equally fatel in their 
consequences, marked the progress of the war in 
another. The Portuguese army, after advancing 
as far as the bridge of Almaroz, and surprising in 
Alcantara the rear-guard of Berwick’s columns, 
suddenly stopped short ; Das Minas, the general, 
refusing to penetrate a league further into Spain, 
so long as Badajoz and Ciudad Rodrigo remained 
in possession of the enemy. This halt occurred 
during the second siege ones on the re- 
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sults of which the fate of the war was supposed to 
turn ; nor could all the entreaties of lord Galway 
induce his colleague to undertake an enterprise of 
moment, till intelligence of the relief under Peter- 
borough reached him. Even then, however, it 
availed not to press a march upon Madrid: 
Das Minas insisted upon reducing one, at least, of 
the two fortresses which command the principal 
approaches into Portugal; and as Rodrigo was 
supposed to offer the greatest facilities to a besieg- 
ing army, Galway-consented to re-open the cam- 
paign under its walls, Rodrigo was attacked, 
and in due time opened its gates; after which 
the order was issued to march upon Madrid : but 
the march itself was both languidly and discredit- 
ably conducted. Marshal Berwick, one of the 
ablest officers of his day, more especially in the 
conduct of a defensive war, kept the invaders 
constantly on the alert, beating back their patrols 
and arresting their progress at every point where 
the slightest advantage of ground displayed itself. 
Meantime Las Torres, after throwing garrisons 
into Reyquena, Cuenga and other strong places, 
drew off entirely from Valencia, and took up a 
position amid the broken country which surrounds 
the sources of the Tagus. Nor was Philip ne- 
glectful of the breathing space which the indo- 
lence and want of cordiality among his enemies 
afforded him: bursting again into Spain at the 
head of a formidable cavalry, and pursuing the 
road by Pampeluna, he made his appearance in 
Madrid at a moment when such an apparition 
was least of all expected; and bearing off his 
consort, as well as the civil and ecclesiastical au- 
thorities, removed them all in perfect safety to 
Burgos. Then followed a series of masterly 
wovements, which brought the corps of Berwick 
and Las Torres into communication ; strong re- 
inforcéments were pushed from France along 
every route that was passable; while bends of arm- 
ed peasants were hastily enrolled, both in Anda- 
lusia and the Castiles. In a word, the critical 
moment which might have decided the war in 
Charles’s favour was gone: the enemy had re- 
covered their confidence ; the passes from Navarre 
were in their possession ; the capital alone was 
lost ; and even that, as the troops of Galway and 
Das Minas beheld it, presented no cheering or 
encouraging aspect. On the 26th of June, the 
Anglo-Portuguese columns took up their quar- 
ters in Madrid ; where amid a death-like silence, 
because in streets absolutely deserted, Charles 
was proclaimed king. 

The policy of the allies, circumstanced as they 
now were, appears so obvious and so simple, that 
we are at a loss to account for the. strange infatu- 
ation under the influence of which it was neglect- 
ed. Had Das Minas and Galway, with the troops 
under their immediate command, amounting at the 
lowest computation to 8000 infantry and 4000 
cavalry, pushed upon marshal Berwick, as yet 
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skill could have averted the necessity of a retweat 
into Old Castile: the allies might have then seized 
the mountain passes which separate Old Castile 
from New, and thrown open the roads both into 
Aragon and Valencia ; along which it was fair to 
conclude that reinforcements would move promptly 
to their aid. Again, the arrival of the « 
Portuguese forces in the vicinity of Madrid ought 
to have drawn the attention both of P. 

and the king exclusively to that point, whither 
every disposable man was bound to hasten; for 
the purpose of swelling their divisions to the great. 
est possible amount. Strange to say, however, 
neither of these events befell. The Portuguese 
entered Madrid, as has just been stated, on the 
26th of June; on the 27th, king Charles was pro- 
claimed ; after which, as if the war were finished, 
both officers and men sat down to enjoy the plea- 
sures of a large, a vicious, and then the reverseof 
a polished city, It is but fair to add, indeed, that 
detached corps were sent both to Toledo and 
Segovia, of which the allies made themselves 
masters without resistance ; and that the generals 
despatched messengers in all haste te the king, to 
urge his immediate removal to the capital, 

If there was one point more than another on 
which lord Peterborough piqued himself, it was 
on the excellence of the intelligence .which he 
contrived to secure relative to the movements both 
of friends and enemies. We cannot, therefore, 
give credence to Dr. Friend, when he asserts, that 
of the occupation of Madrid the earl remained ig- 
norant during several weeks; more especially as 
we find him exacting a from one of 
Galway’s messengers, that he was not the bearer 
of any communication addressed directly to him- 
self. It is much more probable that certain 
meaner passions to which he was miserably the 
slave,—a jealousy of control altogether irrepressi- 
ble, and an ambition, if such it may be termed, 
which forbade him to act except in the most pro- 
minent capacity,—blinded bim to a consideration 

of his own honour not less than of his country’s 
welfare. He had heard from various sources, that 
the authority which he had hitherto exercised would 
cease so soon as his troops came inte contact with 
those of lord Galway ; he had received, moreover, 
numerous hints of the complaints lodged against 
him by the king of Spain; and hence he experi- 
enced no desire to place at the disposal of a rival, 
power which would certainly be used for his own 
destruction. He therefore delayed his movement 
till the period had long passed when any substan- 
tial benefit could be expected to arise from its ac- 
complishment. Yet let justice be done: if Peter- 
borough deserves censure on the score of time 
mis-spent, Charles lies open to charges still more 
serious ; inasmuch as he not only abstained, him- 
self, from following the course which became him, 
but proved in a great measure the cause of mis- 
conduct in others. 





greatly ~~ in point of numbers, not all his 


While the operations against Carthagena and 
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Alicant were carried on, Peterborough ceased not 
toimportune the king on the subject of an imme- 
diate removal of the court to Valencia, and a 
prompt advance upon Madrid, To many of his 
Jetters he received no reply ; and when replies did 
come, they contained little besides excuses, 
grounded upon the want of adequate resources, 
and the impossibility of deserting the faithful in- 
habitants of Saragoza. The same tone of corres- 
continued oa both sides after Requena 
had fallen, and the road lay open as far as the very 
heart of Castile. In a letter bearing date July 5, 
1706, Peterborough writes—‘“Carthagena has 
submitted, and the garrison consists of 500 men: 
Requena has capitulated ; the soldiers prisoners 
of war—the inhabitants without terms, to be dis- 
posed of at your pleasure. Your majesty will 
find the horse and foot near Alarcon, half way to 
Madrid. The Spaniards and Germans are on 
that side. The way isso free betwixt this and 
Madrid, that the deserters pass three or four in a 
company: your majesty may pass to your capital 
this way as in a most profound peace, and with 
what expedition you think fit.” Neither this in- 
telligence, however, nor a proposal subsequently 
made to repair himself to Saragoza, for the pur- 
pose of examining into the actual state of affairs, 
produced the smallest effect on Charles’s deter- 
mination : he continued fixed in his resolution of 
passing through Aragon to Madrid, and positively 
prohibited the earl’s journey to Saragoza. 

It will be seen that, in his communications with 
the king, Peterborough studiously avoided all al- 
Jusion to the occupation of the capital by Das 
Minas. Of that event, indeed, he affected a pro- 
found ignorance, though lord Galway subsequent- 
ly asserted, in the house of lords, that one of his 
first acts after the proclamation of Charles, was to 
communicate the fact of his arrival to lord Peter- 
borough. Neither has it been denied by the most 
devoted of the earl’s partisans, that so early as 
July 6th, an officer passing by way of Valencia 
from the head-quarters of Das Minas’s army, re- 
ported, though not officially, the capture of Ma- 
drid. Yet Peterborough wrote and acted as if 
Madrid were either held by the enemy, or at most 
laid open to the occupation of whatever force might 
first arrive in its vicinity; for he persisted in hold- 
ing back tillthe king should consent to adopt his 
views, and pass under his escort to the capital 
lt were a long and tedious tale, were we to enu- 
merate, one by one, the mischiefs which arose out 
ot go much perverseness on both sides: enough 
is done when we state that, after a fruitless so- 
journ of five weeks at Saragoza, Charles became 
at length convinced of his inability to proceed 
through the heart of Aragon; that he then wrote 
to Peterborough, soliciting that protection which 
he had so often so coldly declined ; that Peterbo- 

hastened, with 700 horse and 1500 foot, to 
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quarters of the Portuguese army. That army, 
however, was no longer in possession either of 
Madrid or the fortresses near: a sad reverse had 
overtaken it; and now not even the presence of 
the sovereign sufficed to restore unanimity among 
the leaders, or confidence to the men. 
We have spoken of the inactivity which, for 
some days after their arrival in Madrid, marked 
the proceedings, if such a term may be used, of 
lord Galway and Das Minas. It seemed, indeed, 
as if their plans had all been framed on the as- 
sumption of a belief that the king would precede 
them in the capital; and that these failing, they 
were utterly at a loss how to use the advantages 
which they had unexpectedly gained. No ma- 
gazines were formed ; nor was the slightest attempt 
made to raise, among the inhabitants of the city 
or country round, fresh battalions: nay, even 
the duke of Berwick, who, with a very inferior 
force, watched them so near as the vicinity of 
Alcala, suffered for a time neither interruption nor 
alarm. It is scarcely necessary to add, that o 
the indecision of the allies Philip and his generals 
made the best use; and that the days which the 
former wasted in indolence and folly, were devoted 
by the latter to the bringing up of succours or the 
organisation of corps of partisans. 
On the 8th of July, information at length 
reached Madrid, that the king had removed to 
Saragoza for the purpose of passing from thence 
to the capital. It became necessary, in conse- 
quence, to drive the enemy from Alcala, as well 
as to clear the road through Guadalaxara and 
Torrija ; and lord Galway advancing with a 
portion of the troops for this purpose, Berwick 
retreated before him. On the 11th, Das Minas, 
who had halted with the remainder in Madrid, 
joined his colleague at Alcala; and the possibi- 
lity of crushing Berwick, of whose resources they 
possessed very defective information, was consi- 
dered. It is at least doubtful whether the attempt, 
even if hazarded at once, would have succveded ; 
for Berwick was already joined by Philip, and 
their combined armies occupied a strong position 
in a fork of the Henarez, near Jadraque ; but as 
no movement took place till the Ist of August, a 
failure could alone be anticipated. Nor was the 
result different from what might have been ex- 
pected: a brisk fire from the enemy's batteries 
satisfied lord Galway and Das Minas that the 
river could not be passed, nor the lines approach- 
ed; and hence they fell back again to Guadalax- 
ara, where, for some days, they rested on their 
arms, By and by cameintelligence that the king’s 
route was changed, and that he had gone to meet 
lord Peterborough at Pastrana. To that point, 
therefore, was attention immediately paid, and 
with such absolute devotion of zeal and common 
sense, that the thoughts of the two chiefs seemed 
to be wholly abstracted from the consideration of 
possible accidents elsewhere. Again did Berwick 





meet the king at Pastrana ; and that, on the 6th 
of August, the royal cavalcade arrived at the head- 


ably take advantage of the aaa of his in- 
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fatuated opponents : leading a strong detachment 
along the roots of the hills, he came suddenly 
upon Madrid, of which, as it was entirely drained 
of troops, he gained possession without resistance ; 
and then pushing as far as Segovia and Toledo, 
he made himself master of both ere the garrisons 
seemed to be aware that danger impended. 

Such was the melancholy state into which 
affairs had fallen, when Charles, with his scanty 
escort, arrived a Guadalaxara ; he found his 
generals labouring under the combined influence 


of dissatisfaction with themselves and distrust | 


the one of the other ; while the men as little re- 
sembled the conquerors of a kingdom, as soldiers 
usually do when desponding and disheartened 
with reverses. ‘The appearance of the king, and 
the coming up of further reinforcements which 
occurred on the day following, soon restored con- 
fidence to the soldiers; but among the generals, 
feelings the most decidedly hostile to unity of 
purpose seemed to gain strength from hour to hour. 
Head-quarters presented, indeed, but one con- 
tinued scene of altercation and mutual complaint. 
Peterborough accused Das Minas of shameful 

ignorance of his profession : Das Minas retorted, 

by laying to the charge of Peterborough’s dilatory 

conduct the blame of all the disasters that had 

occurred. This was followed by bitter and acri- 
monious disputes as to the assumption of com- 

mand and precedence of rank. Lord Galway, to 
do him justice, expressed himself willing to serve 
under Peterborough till his order of recall, which 
he had solicited, should arrive ; but the Portu- 

guese would not, in like manner, yield the palm ; 

and Peterborough refused to act in a secondary 
capacity under any one. Nor was he more for- 

tunate in a proposition which he ventured to make 
for the distribution of the forces into three or four 
separate corps. Neither to that, nor to his ex- 

press desire of attempting, with 5000 men, the 

recovery of Madrid, was any attention paid: ina 
word, it became evident, even to himself, that a 

longer continuance with the Spanish army could 

not possibly redound either to his own honour or 

the public. service. He accordingly remembered 

that his original instructions contained a clause 

authorising him to proceed, whenever it should 

appear desirable, to the assistance of the duke of* 
Savoy; and, as Turin wus now closely invested, 

he abruptly declared his determination of acting 

upon that order. 

The extreme readiness with which the sugges- 
tion was sanctioned, could not fail to mortify a 
man of Peterborough’s extravagant vanity. When 
he stated his intention in a council of war, not 
only was no voice raised against it, but the king, 
in order to confirm him in the design, laid upon, 
him a commission to raise, at Genoa, a loan of 
100,000/., to be secured on the hereditary posses- 
sions of the house of Austria. He was. then for- 
mally invested with the command of the fleet, and 
instructed, = conclusion of his important ser- 
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vices abroad, to employ himself in the reduction of 
the islands of Majorca and Minorca ; but nota 
hint was dropped, calculated to produce a belief 
that his return to head-quarters was either expec. 
ed or desired. Yet Peterborough did not quit this 
somewhat ungrateful prince, without tendering 
him, as a last legacy, a few cautions as to his fy. 
ture proceedings. In direct opposition Yo the 
opinions of the other generals, he advised thato 
effort should be made to bring Berwick to a ‘baj- 
tle; but that ground should be taken up and 
maintained throughout the winter, defensively, 
in the heart of Castile. As Peterborough was 
not a witness to the consequences arising out of 
the neglect of this solemn warning, we need not 
pause to describe them in detail; but we may 
mention, that they led not only to a second failure 
in the enemy’s presence, but to a disastrous retreat 
into Valencia. 

With the avowal of his determination to quit the 
army of Spain, ends what, in strict propriety of 
speech, deserves to be termed the military bio- 
graphy of lord Peterborough. The remainder of 
his career is but that of an English noblemen; 
though marked with a degree of eccentricity rare. 
ly to be found in such histories, which it will not 
be necessary, in a work like the present, to trate 
with the @ame minute attention which we have 
bestowed on his services in the field: yet thete 
are, even in his private life, if, indeed, his lifecan be 
said ever to have partaken of privacy, several pas- 
sages which we are not authorised to omit ; and 
of these we now proceed to give as succinet a re- 
lation as any regard to perspicuity will permit, 

The council of war, which virtually deprived of 
his command by far the ablest officer in the ser- 
vice of Charles, concluded its delibertions on the 
afternoon of August the 9th. On the 11th, Pe- 
terborough set out under a slight escort of eighty 
dragoons, for Valencia. But he had not travelled 
far, when intelligence reached him, little calculat- 
ed under any circumstances to excite a feeling of 
satisfaction. He learned that the whole of his 
baggage had been attacked and plundered by the 
enemy, the guard having suffered themselves to 
be surprised at Huette near Cuenga, while follow- 
ing his rapid march to Guadalaxara. Peterbo- 
rough’s indignation became greatly roused, when 
an inquiry into the circumstances of the case led 
to a suspicion that the inhabitants of Huette had 

betrayed his soldiers. He instantly marched into 
the place, and would have burned it tothe ground, 
had not the magistrates implored his clemency, 
and undertaken to make good his losses, which 
fell little short of 10,0001. Nevertheless, though 
he exacted the full value of the property stolen, 
he refused to apply any portion of it to his own 
use, Corn and other necessaries, of which the 
army began already to be in need, were accepted 
in lieu of money ; and the whole was forwarded, 
in cars furnished for the purpose, to the. royal 





commissaries at Chincon. 
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Having effected this important service, and de- 
voted a few days to relaxation and amusement*,the 
little party again set forward. They journeyed 
as far as Compilio without meeting with any 
adventure ; but in that place, the troopers were 
scarcely disencumbered of their harness, and the 
horses put up for the night, when the “ trumpet’s 
iron tongue” called them again to the ranks. In- 
telligence had, it appeared, come in, of an atroci- 
ous act of cruelty recently perpetrated in a village 
hard by, where a detachment of convalescents, 
when proceeding under an English officer to join 
their several regiments, had been treacherously 
attacked and overpowered. Not satisfied with 
disarming the men, and handing them over to the 
French, the barbarians put them all to death, by 
casting them, one by one, headlong into a pit, 
where, with a single exception, they were dashed 
to pieces. It needed but the relation of this revolt- 
ing story, to carry Peterborough’s squadron for- 
ward with the utmost degree of alacrity. They 
burned to take revenge; and had they reached 
their place of destination but one hour sooner, the 
opportunity of effectually accomplishing that desire 
would have been ample. But a rumour of their 
design having by some means obtained circulation, 
almost all the murderers found an opportunity to 
escape. One man only was convicted of taking 
part in the atrocity, whom Peterborough hanged 
to the knocker of his own door; after which the 
village was consumed to ashes. ‘The follow- 
ing anecdote, connected with this horrible affair, 
we give in the words of an eye-witness :—“ After 
this piece of military justice,” says Carlton, “ we 
were led up to the fatal pit or hole, down which 
many had been cast headlong. There we found 
one poor soldier alive, who, upon his throwing in, 
had catched fast hold of some impending bushes, 
and saved himself upon a little jutty, within the 
concavity. On hearing us talk English, he cried 
out; and ropes being let down, in a little time he 
was drawn up, when he gave us an ample detail 


of the whole villany. Among other particulars, I 


* The following characteristic anecdote is taken 
from captain Carlton’s Memoirs, one of the most 
amusing pieces of autobiography extant :—‘‘ While 
we stayed at Huette, there was a little incident in life 
which gave me great diversion. The earl, who had 
always maintained a good correspondence with the 
fair sex, hearing from one of the priests of the place, 
that on the alarm of burning the town, one of the finest 
ladies in all Spain had taken refuge in the nunnery, 
was desirous to speak with her. ‘I'he nunnery stood 
upon a small rising hill within the town ; to ob- 
tain the view the earl had presently in his head this 
stratagem: He sends for nie, ay engineer, to have m 
advice how to raise a proper fortification upon that hill, 
out of the nunnery. Iwaited upon his lordship to the place, 
where, declaring the intent of our coming, and giving 
plausible reasons for it, the train took, and immediately 
the lady abbess and the fair lady came out to make 
intercession that his lordship would be pleased to lay 
aside that design. The divme oratory of one, and the 
beautiful charms of the other, prevailed; so his lord- 
ship left the, fortification to be the work of some future 
generation.” 
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remember, he told me a very narrow escape he had 
in that obscure recess. A poor woman, one of. 
the wives of the soldiers, who was thrown down 
after him, struggied and roared so much that they 
could not, with all their force, throw her cleverly 
in the middle ; by which means, falling near the 
side, in her fall she almost beat him from his place 
of security.” 

The remainder of the journey seems to have 
been performed without the occurrence of any in- 
cident deserving of notice. Peterborough reached 
Vaiencia in safety: spent a few days there, amid 
the gayeties of bull-fights, balls, and other enter- 
tainments ; and then, under the influence of mor- 
tified feelings which he could not disguise from 
those around him, took the road to Alicant, where 
he arrived just in time to receive the submission of 
the citadel, which Mahoni had hitherto defended 
with the greatest obstinacy. He found, also, that 
a new distribution had been made of the fleet*, in 
obedience to orders received from home; and 
hence, that the attempt upon Port Mahon, which 
had been recommended at the council of war, 
must, for the present at least, be suspended. 
After placing Alicant, therefore, in a state of de- 
fence, and appointing garrisons at convenient 
points for the preservation of the province, the earl 
put to sea ;—not for the purpose of carrying aid 
to Turin, of which the siege was already raised ; 
but to execute the single commission recently en- 
trusted to him. The hero of Barcelona and the 
conqueror of Valencia laid aside the character of a 
soldier, that he might seem, at least, to exercise 
his rare talents in the management of a loan. 

It is not worth while to follow, step by step, the 
proceedings of our eccentric hero in his present 
expedition. Let it suffice to state, that he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining, from the merchants of Genoa, 
the pecuniary supplies, on terms which his worst 
enemies have alone ventured to stigmatise as un- 
favourable. But Peterborough’s temperament 
was too sanguine, and his love of intrigue too 
strong, to permit his resting satisfied with the ac- 
complishment of this important object. He pro- 
ceeded to Turin, with the ostensible view of ob- 
taining from the duke of Savoy a reinforcement of 
dismounted dragoons ; but more truly that he 
might endeavour, through the agency of that 
prince, to bring himself again as a prominent actor 
on the stage of public events. He was not wholly 
unsuccessful in this attempt. The duke, delight- 
ed with his polished manners, and charmed with 
the energy as well as talent which gave life to his 
conversation, lent a greedy ear to suggestions, 

which were the more readily considered, inas- 
much as Peterborough took care to represent him- 
self as acting not without the confidence of the 
English cabinet. Of the precise nature of some of 
these, it can scarcely be affirmed that any conclu- 

* One half of it was ordered to the West Indies ; 
and neither the remonstrances of Peterborough nor the 
entreaties of Charles availed to retard Ae departure. | 
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sive proof is on record ; though the general im- 
pression then was, and still continues to be, thatthey 
had referenceto the possible resignation, by Charles, 
of the Spanish crown in favour of Victor Amadeus, 

How far this suggestion, wholly unwarranted 
on the part of Peterborough, may or may not have 
operated in weakening the mutual confidence of 
the allies, it is not our province to inquire. Pro- 
bably its effects, though transient, proved not en- 
tirely harmless ; since we find both Marlborough 
and Godolphin complaining bitterly of them in 
their correspondence: but however this may be, 
the uses to which he turned the confidence so 
singularly acquired, had wellnigh led to an open 
breach between the courts of Vienna and Turin. 
To the ministers of these two powers, Marlbo- 
rough had, by this time, opened out his long-che- 
rished project of a combined attack upon Toulon. 
The idea was well received by both; but when 
the means of realising it came to be considered, 
they discovered, as if by common consent, that 
there were other matters, more immediately af- 
fecting their own particular igterests, which ought 
to be attended to in the first place. The emperor 
looked to the re-establishment of his supremacy in 
Italy ; Savoy, not iess jealous of the house of Aus- 
tria than of the Bourbons, was anxious to secure 
to herself such an accession of strength as would 
enable her to hold the balance evenly between 
them: and hence they mutually gave themselves up 
to schemes of particular conquest, in no degree con- 
ducive to the advancement of the common cause, 
The court of Turin presented, under such circum- 
stances, a glorious field of exertion to a man of 
Peterborough’s disposition. He entered warmly 
into the designs of Savoy ; urged the government 
at home, in pressing terms, to espouse them ; and 
spoke of an inroad into Provence, not only as a 
scheme absolutely devised by himself, but as a 
measure easy of accomplishment, so soon as Sici- 
ly and Naples should have been secured, It is 
scarcely necessary to add, that conduct so injudi- 
cious served but to increase the distaste into 
which he had already fallen ; and that the govern- 
ment, equally dissatisfied with his services as a 
minister and a general, lost no time in withdraw- 
ing from him its countenance. 

The letter to sir Charles Hedges, which con- 
tains Peterborough’s views touching the projected 
attack on Sicily, bears date November 10, 1706; 
early in the January following, we find him again 
at Valencia, whither the head-quarters of the al- 
lied army were removed. It does not appear that 
on this occasion he either exercised, or claimed a 
right to exercise, the smallest authority over the 
movements of the troops. He assisted, indeed, 
in several councils which the exigencies of the 
times rendered necessary ; and, notwithstanding 
the expected arrival of lord Rivers’s corps, argued 
strenuously in favour of defensive operations. 
But his warnings being disregarded,* and his so- 

* ee may be entertained of the ge- 
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ciety little courted, he withdrew altogether from 
an interference in public matters; and returned, 
shortly afterwards, a prey to chagrin and morti- 
fication into Italy. Nevertheless, the reception 
which met him there was not calculated to restore 
him to good humour either with himself or others, 
During his temporary absence, letters had arrived 
from England, which satisfied the duke of Savoy 
that Peterborough was no longer a minister of 
queen Anne ; and the credentials afforded him by 
Charles—at best rather complimentary than of- 
ficial--sufficed not to replace him in the position 
which he had formerly occupied. Not only was 
his advice unsolicited,—an occurrence deeply dis 
tressing to his vanity,—but, when offered, it was 
politely declined. ‘Turin became, in consequence, 
as distasteful as Valencia; and, after a few 
weeks of intrigue and cabal, he departed. 
Allusion has more than once been made to the 
heavy reproaches and complaints with which the 
chief actors on the stage of Spanish warfare load- 
ed one another. From the commencement of the 
operations before Barcelona, indeed, down to the 
final retirement of lord Peterborough, we discover, 
in the correspondence of all parties, little else than 
a series of reciprocal charges ; throughout whieh 
the subject of this memoir appears, like the wild 
Arab of the Scriptures, “ to have his hand raised 
against all men, as all men’s hands are raised 
against him.” The manner in which the British 
government chose to decide this controversy, 
seems neither to have altered his sentiments touch- 
ing the incapacity of his colleagues, nor impress- 
ed him with a conviction that to pursue it further 
would, on his part, be attended with no advanta- 
geous consequences. From Genoa and Turin, 
during his first sojourn there, as well as from Va- 
lencia on his return into Spain, he continued to 
harass both friends and foes with a statement of 
personal wrongs and insults ; and even when for- 
mally made aware that the cabinet had disowned 
him as an agent, he pursued the same course 
with unabated zeal. He continued to assert the 
perfect wisdom of all his own designs; he spoke 
of ministers and generals as equally combined to 
effect his disgrace; and he turned a deaf ear to 
the councils of those who advised him to seek, at 
home, reparation for the injuries of which he 
complained. But this is not all. With a strange 
perversity of taste, and a total absence of judg- 
ment, he persisted in forcing his services ona 
government which declined them; and seeing 
that confidence was not reposed in him, he be- 
gan to negotiate and intrigue on his own responsi- 
bility,and according to his own conceptionof things. 


neral soundness of Peterborough’s views, the issues of 
the contest bore the strongest testimony to their wis- 
dom in most instances. Lord Galway and Das Minas, 
preferring an offensive to a defensive war, marched, 
soon after the arrival of the reinforcements, upon Ma- 
drid. Of the defeat at Almanza, and the disastrous 
consequences arising out of it, every reader of history 
is aware. 
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Full of such notions, and confident in his own 
powers, to which he still looked as competent to 
replace him in the foremost rank of public men, 
Peterborough took the road to Vienna; where, 
as his military renown had preceded him, and he 
made no scruple of representing himself as an ac- 
eredited agent of the English court, his reception 
was very flattering. A manner peculiarly fas- 
cinating (and no man’s manners were more fas- 
einating at will) enabled him to make the most of 
these advantages ; nor did any great while elapse 
ere a happy opportunity presented fer the exer- 
cise’ of that diplomatic talent, of which he coveted, 
in a remarkable degree, the reputation. He 
found Austria brooding over the injuries which 
she believed herself to have suffered at the hands 
of the king of Sweden ; injuries for which it re- 
quired all the influence of Marlborough to hinder 
her from seeking immediate redress. Peterbo- 
rough hastened to turn his discourse into a chan- 
nel which could not fail to be at least agreeable. 
Regardless of the consequences that might attend 
the fanning of a flame, he spoke undisguisedly in 
favour of measures of retaliation ; and more than 
insinuated that England would not refuse her 
countenance to any attempt which might be made 
to curb the ambition of the Swedish monarch. It 
was well for the common cause that Marlborough, 
made aware of the earl’s progress northward, had 
in some degree foreseen the game which he 
might be expected to play. Before any step was 
taken, of which the necessary result must have 
been an immediate march of the Swedish army 
into the heart of the empire, the Austrian cabi- 
net received notice that Peterborough carried no 
commission from his own government ; and hence 
that any reliance which might be placed upon his 
promises and assertions would be absolutely 
thrown away. There is good reason to believe that 
the fiery earl never forgave this prompt but neces- 
sary exercise of authority on Marlborough’s part, 
which defeated in a moment a scheme not impru- 
dently devised, but of which the sole end was the 
advancement of himself in public estimation. 

A sudden change of address among the members 
of the council: of state acquainted Peterborough 
with the downfal of his air-built castle. Vienna 
became, in consequence, as little agreeable to him 
as Turin had recently been ; and hence, so soon 
asa regard to decency would permit, he took a 
somewhat abrupt leave of the emperor. His rest- 
less steps were then turned towards Alt Ranstadt, 
where Charles XII. lay encamped; though 
whether from motives of curiosity merely, or un- 
der the expection that there, at least, full scope 
for the display of his genius would be afforded, 
we take it not upon us to determine. Be this, 
however, as it may, his reception at the head- 
quarters of the Swedish army proved the reverse of 
gratifying : Charles would not so much as grant 
him a formal audience ; and when on one occa- 
sion he forced himself into the king’s presence, 
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not all his efforts, though made with his usual ad- 
dress, prevailed upon the eccentric monarch to 
honour him with his confidence. The following 
account of the interview in question is given in an 
intercepted letter from M. Besenval, the French 
agent at Leipzig :— 

“My lord Peterborough departed last week to 
return to England. Some days after his arrival, 
having come to Leipzig in a carriage to the quar- 
ters of the chancery, to pay his respects to the 
king of Sweden, they would not suffer him to en- 
ter the apartment where that prince had shut him- 
self up with count Piper. He did not conceal his 
chagrin at this disappointment ; and while he 
amused himself with conversing in a parlour, he 
was informed that the king of Sweden was going 
out. He ran to present himself to that prince, but 
found him gone; and, mounting the horse of a 
groom, he made so much diligence, that, joining 
him as he was going out of the village, he told 
him he was come to have the honour of paying 
his respects to him; and that his design had 
been to follow him for that purpose to his head- 
quarters at Alt Ranstadt. ‘The weakness of 
my horse,’ he added, ‘ obliges me to take the liber- 
ty of requesting your majesty not to go so fast ; a 
liberty | would not have taken, if I were mounted 
on the smallest of the horses with which your ma- 
jesty’s stables are filled.” The king laughed, and 
listened to him afterwards all the way to Alt 
Ranstadt, as he understood enough of French to 
comprehend what his lordship said.” The same 
writer continues,—and we give the extract in his 
own words, because his sources of information 
were excellent,—* M. Hermelin told me that my 
lord Peterborough, not content with displaying 
his ideas in discourse, had written them down, and 
given them in the formof a memorial to the chan- 
cery. He added, that they were contrary to those 
of the English and Dutch ministers, because they 
tended to engage the king of Sweden to intermed- 
dle in the affairs of Europe in quality of arbitrator, 
by the facility wbich he would find in it fromall quar- 
ters ; the English being so little in a condition to 
support the war, that they would be obliged, the en- 
suing year, to solicit peace, if France could pre- 
serve the advantages she had gained thiscampaign.” 

If it be difficult to devise a rational excuse for 
conduct so unwarrantably perverse, it is still a 
harder task to acquit of duplicity the man who, 
while thus striving to undermine the policy of 
Marlborough and his friends, could write, as Pe- 
terborough did, in the most abject style, to the 
very individual whom he abhorred and envied. 
A letter from the earl, bearing date Ranstadt, 
July 22d, is extant, which certainly does not 
place him in a very favourable light either as a 
diplomatist or a man of honour. Our limits will 
not permit us to give of that letter even an epi- 
tome; but we refer the reader to Dr. Coxe’s 
“ Life of the Duke of Marlbérough,” where he 
will find it printed at length. 
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The camp at Alt Ranstadt proving not more 
agreeable than other quarters, Peterborough turn- 
ed his face towards Hanover ; where, from a va- 
riety of causes, he seems to have obtained, be- 
yond his most sanguine expectations, the good- 
will of the court, and the respect and even adula- 
tion of the courtiers. He arrived at a moment 
when the electress Sophia could neither talk nor 
think of any subject besides her intended removal 
to England. Peterborough warmly encouraged 
the project ; and possessing a happy talent for 
conversation, with a great deal of boldness and 
political effrontery, he found little difficulty in per- 
suading the court to honour him with its confi- 
dence, and to look to him as an able and willing 
partisan. Yet his sojourn here was not protract- 
ed; for we find him, on the 15th of August, a 
guest in the duke of Marlborough’s camp, at that 
time established in the proximity of the Nivelle, 
with the head-quarters at Soignies. The manner 
in which Marlborough writes of him, both to Go- 
dolphin and the duchess, impresses us with senti- 
ments not very favourable either as to his discre- 
tion or dignity. He seems to have had but one 
subject of conversation throughout the ten days 
in which he was the duke’s guest—-namely, him- 
self: yet he so far yielded to the remonstrances 
of his original patron, as to promise an immediate 
submission of his case to the judgment ef parlia- 
ment; and when he quitted the allied lines, it 
was with the professed design of returning to Eng- 
land. Nevertheless, the same haughty and irre- 
gular spirit which led him into constant disputes 
with his fellow subjects, rendered him long averse 
to submit his imagined grievances even to the ar- 
bitration of his sovereign: nor was it till the 
month of November, 1709, that he made his ap- 
pearance in London. 

For some time back no attention whatever had 
been paid to the querulous and petulant letters 
with which he continued to pester the queen’s 
ministers, Indignant at such treatment, Peter- 
borough not only refused to pay his court to the 
principal members of the cabinet, but kept aloof 
even from the queen herself ; indeed, he abstained 
from all interference in public business, till charges 
affecting his honour as a soldier and a subject be- 
gan to be bruited about from one parliamentary 
circle to another. Then, indeed, he came boldly 
forward to answer such accusations as his ene- 
mies might think fit to make; and as these re- 
solved themselves into three principal points, he 
took the utmost pains to refute them. It was in 
answer to the complaints of lord Galway’s friends 
and supporters, that Dr. Friend’s “ Defence of his 
Conduct in Spain” was composed; a work for 
which Peterborough not only supplied the mate- 
rials, but which he revised both in manuscript, 
and while passing through the press. 

When the narrative in question first saw the 
light, the tide of public opinion had begun to turn 
as well in oe of the tory or high church party, 
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as against the war and its supporters. The work 
accordingly met with many readers and admirers 
among all classes of persons out of doors ; while, 
in parliament itself, both the tale and its hero were 
warmly eulogised and commended. Rochester, 
Nottingham, and the party that acted with them, 
stood forward boldly in Peterborough’s defence ; 


_ and a debate began, which, like all others spring. 


ing out of incidental circumstances, gradually 
changed its character, by deviating from its avow. 
edobject. While he eulogised the chivalrous gal. 
lantry of Peterborough, Rochester failed not to 
strike a blow at the power of his rival, by proposing 
that 20,006 men should be withdrawn from Flan. 
ders, and transported into Spain. Pete 
skilfully and promptly availed himself of this pro. 
position, to place his own conduct and designs in 
a new and favourable light. After running briefly 
through the history of the past, in a speech which 
told with prodigious effect against lord Galway, 
he summed up all by declaring, that their “lord. 
ships ought to grant the queen nineteen shillings 
in the pound, rather than make peace on other 
terms than the expulsion of the Bourbons; and 
I,” continued he, with an extraordinary display of 
modesty, “will return, if necessary, to Spain, and 
serve even under lord Galway.” It required all 
Marlborough’s tact to divert the torrent of public 
opinion into a channel not directly hostile to him- 
self; while the inquiry into Peterborough’s con- 
duct was, as if by mutual consent, permitted to 
falltothe ground. From this period up to the spring 
of 1711, Peterborough resided entirely in England. 
He appears to have taken no very prominent part 
in politics, though he certainly threw the full weight 
of his influence and character into the scale of 
Harley and the tories; yet his correspondence 
with Swift and Pope seems to indicate, that though 
Godolphin and the whigs were the objects of his 
most rooted abhorrence, he reposed little confidence 
in the honour ot integrity of their rivals, Let it 
always be recorded, likewise, to his honour, that 
the strong antipathy which he harboured towards 
the duke of Marlborough as a man and a minister, 
never induced hirn to join in the popular cry for a 
speedy and inglorious peace. He voted, on the 
contrary, against his friends, as often as the ques- 
tion came before parliament, for a strenuous pro- 
secution of the war till the object for which it was 
undertaken should be fully attained ; nor does it 
appear, that on any occasion he gave his coun- 
tenance to the miserable party spirit which led 
even Swift to speak of the conqueror of Blenheim 
as a merely successful general. 

Time passed, and the increasing influence of the 
tories opened out to Peterborough prospects of ho- 
nours more and more brilliant. The wrongs un- 
der which he believed that he had so long labour- 
ed, were gradually admitted as such in the highest 
quarter ; and the session of 1710-11 brought with 
it a more than adequate compensation for all his 
sufferings. The same parliament which refused 
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its thanks to Marlborough, instituted an elaborate 
inquiry into the conduct of the war in Spain; 
which it summed up by pronouncing, through its 
official organ the lord keeper, an extravagant eu- 
logium on the gallantry and good conduct of the 
earl. Far be it from us to insinuate that the judg- 
ment at which parliament arrived was not a correct 
one. From the tone of this memoir it will have 
been already discovered, that we regard Peter- 
borough as by far the ablest officer employed in 
the Spanish war; yet we must be permitted to 
observe, that commendation from a body which 
could even indirectly censure the military conduct 
of Marlborough, need not be rated at an extrave- 
gant value. The earl was, however, gratified by 
the compliment; and became, in consequence, 
more and more the supporter of the court party, 
and the enemy of Godolphin and his friends. 

One effect of the changes which occurred about 
this time in the constitution of the queen’s cabinet, 
was, to bring Peterborough again prominently for- 
ward into public life. We find him, for example, 
in 1711, in the capacity of ambassador at Turin, 
and other courts of Italy, whence he proceeded to 
Vienna, with the view of softening down certain 
differences which had arisen between the duke of 
Savoy and the emperor. He was eminently suc- 
cessful here; so much so, indeed, that not even 
the death of Joseph, and the uncertainty as to a 
successor which ensued, operated to hold back 
Victor Amadeus from taking the field in force. 
He was rewarded for his services on this occasion 
by being appointed colonel of the royal regiment 
of horse guards,—a dignity which was speedily 
followed by others neither less gratifying nor less 
coveted. During the year 1712, he was succes- 
sively promoted to the rank of general of marines, 
and lord lieutenant of the county of Northampton. 
This was followed by his nomination to the go- 
vernment of Minorca, a post of profit but not of 
labour; while, on the 4th of August, 1713, the 
order of the garter was bestowed upon him. 

While thus reaping the fruits of royal and mi- 
nisterial fayour, Peterborough ceased not to main- 
tain a constant and familiar correspondence with 
almost all the most distinguished wits and literary 
men of the age. With Swift, Pope, Prior, Atter- 
bury, Gay, &c. he seems to have lived on terms 
of the most friendly intercourse ; indeed his letters, 
which have been published among the works of 
these illustrious men, constitute by no means the 
least attractive portion of the several collections. 
Dr. Berkeley, likewise, afterwards bishop of 
Cloyne, the celebrated author of the most perfect 
dialogue in the English language*, ought not to 
be omitted from among the list of his associates. 





The doctor accompanied him in the capacity of ; 


chaplain, in 1714, to Italy, whither he proceeded 
as minister to the court of Sardinia; and speaks 
in high terms of his assiduity and quickness, as 
well as of his affability and general kindness. 

* The Minute Philosopher. 
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The death of queen Anne, which occurred soon 
after his return to England, again threw Peterbo- 
rough out of the turmoil of public business. He 
had rendered himself too obnoxious to the whigs 
in general, and to the duke of Marlborough and 
his party in particular, to retain much influence 
at court under the Hanoverian dynasty ; yet was 
he neither involved in the disgrace which overtook 
Oxford and Bolingbroke, nor treated with positive 
aversion by the new minister. He retained, on 
the contrary, his commission as general of ma- 
rines; and appears, on various occasions, to have 
solicited and procured for others trivial favours at 
the hands of sir Robert Walpole ; though his own 
opinions were not required, nor his own services 
puf in requisition, in any department of the public 
service. That he felt the neglect acutely, and 
deeply resented it, various passages in his letters 
to Pope and Swift demonstrate. “The devil will 
drive me thither,” says he, on one occasion, with 
reference to his attendance in the house of lords, 
“and I will call upon you to be sprinkled with holy 
water, before I enter the place of corruption.” 
Again, when alluding to his own position, he ob- 
serves, “I must give you some good news with 
relation to myself, because I know you wish me 
well. . . . 1am cured of some diseases in my old 
age, which tormented me very much in my youth. 
I was possessed of violent and uneasy passions, 
such as a peevish concern for truth, and a saucy 
love for my country. When a Christian priest 
preached against the spirit of the Gospel, when 
an English judge determined against Magne 
Charta, when a minister acted against common 
sense, I used to fret. Now, sir, let what will hap- 
pen, I keep myself in temper; as I have no flat- 
tering hopes, so I banish all useless fears.” 

An active spirit, thus shut out from employment 
in the more important matters of state, sought re- 
fuge from time to time against lassitude in occupa- 
pations not always worthy of its powers and ca- 
pabilities. The illustrious Peterborough became 
a frequenter of green-rooms, and a dangler after 
pretty singers and celebrated actresses. He was 
restless, likewise, and uneasy; moving often, 
with extraordinary rapidity, from place to place ; 
while his vanity,—the great failing in his nature, 
—seemed to gain strength, as the vigour both of 
body and mind decayed. We find him, for exam- 
ple, so late as 1732, proposing a subject for prize 
verses to the boys at Winchester school, and se- 
lecting for that purpose his own exploits during 
the campaign of Valencia; while the fulsome 
flattery whic: pervades the letters of almost all 
his correspondents, redounds as little to the credit 
of him who read as of those who penned it. 

While he thus persisted in playing, to the last, 
the part of a gay cavalier and man of the world, 
his constitution gradually gave way ; and a frame, 
at all times spare, wasted as by the operations of 
an atrophy. He was tormented, likewise, by 
gravel and stone,—the effects, in = degree, of 
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previous habits ; and in the end, after enduring 
great and excruciating sufferings, he was com- 
pelled to undergo an operation. He never reco- 
vered ; for, despising all the suggestions of pru- 
dence, he undertook, almost immediately after- 
wards, a journey from Bristol to Southampton, 
“like a man,” says Pope, “ determined neither to 
live nor die like any other mortal.” The conse- 
quence was, that, finding it necessary to seck a 
milder climate, and embarking with that view for 
Lisbon, he became alarmingly ill; and died at 
sea, on the 25th of October, 1735, in the seventy- 
eighth year of his age. 

The character which Walpole has given of this 
volatile but remarkable man appears in many re- 
spects so just, that we cannot refuse ourselves the 
gratification of transferring a portion of it to these 
pages. “He was,” says our author, “one of 
those men of careless wit and negligent grace, 
who scatter a thousand bon-mots and idle verses, 
which we painful compilers gather and hoard, till 
the owners stare to find themselves authors. 
Such was this lord ; an advantageous figure and 
enterprising spirit, as gallant as Amadis and as 
brave, but a little more expeditious in his journeys, 
for he is said to have seen more kings and more 
postilions than any man in Europe. His enmity 
to the duke of Marlborough, and his friendship 
with Pope, will preserve his name, when his ge- 
nius, too romantic to have laid a solid foundation 
for fame ; and his politics, too disinterested for his 
age and country ; shall be equally forgotten. He 
was a man, as his poet said, who would neither 
live nor die like any other mortal ; yet even par- 
ticularities were becoming in him, as he had a 
natural ease that i diately adopted and saved 
them from the air of affectation.” ‘He lived,” 
continues the same writer, “in intimacy and cor- 
respondence with Swift and Pope; showing by 
his letters that he was as much formed to adorn a 
polite age, as to raise the glory of a martial one. 
He lived a romance, and was capable of making 
it a history.” 

There are few sentiments expressed in this 
passage, to which a ready assent may not be 
given, even by such as feel disposed to carry their 
researches beyond the extreme point at which the 
noble writer has stopped short. Looking to Pe- 
terborough, indeed, as a military commander— 
and it is in that light that we are bound chiefly to 
regard him,—scant justice will be done either to 
his excellences or his defects, if he be considered 
only as a brave gentleman. Courage, even to 
rashness, he undoubtedly possessed ; but he pos- 
sessed a great deal more,—namely, enterprise, 
activity, wariness, and address; and if his genius 
cannot be commended on the score of comprehen- 
siveness or sobriety, it was at least versatile and 
brilliant in no ordinary degree. It is true that a 
question may be raised, whether, in the whole 
history of his active life, any evidence is afforded, 
that he ever F uae or was capable of planning, 








a campaign on a large scale; while the same 
history distinctly proves that his was not a mind fit 
to control and regulate the conduct of a war 
spread over a widely extended surface. Never- 
theless, we find enough to satisfy us that his mi- 
litary talents were of a high order; and that they 
fully entitled him to the peculiar and chivalrous re- 
nown which even now attaches to his memory. 

Though his exploits were neither very influen- 
tial in their consequences, nor performed on an 
arena of the lordliest kind, they suffice to rank 
him among the ablest partisan leaders of whom 
any record has been preserved ; as a man admir- 
ably qualified to make the most of slender means, 
—fertile in expedients by which to deceive an 
enemy,—prompt in his decisions,—daring in his 
movements,—and not over scrupulous touching 
the means to be employed, provided only the end 
were attained. Nor may the glory which attaches 
to the able leader in light warfare be esteemed 
either trifling in itself, or easy of attainment. 
Such leaders may, perhaps, be less rarely found 
than the small but gifted class by whose combjna- 
tion the destinies of empires are decided ; but 
their paucity in the military annals of all nations, 
distinctly proves that the qualifications both of 
mind and body necessary to constitute the cha- 
racter, are not more infrequent than they are daz- 
zling. 

We have spoken of lord Peterborough as a 
brilliant partisan leader, not as a commander of 
the loftiest order: it is just that we assign some 
reasons for this opinion, less apparently trivial than 
are implied in the foregoing sentences. 

He who examines with a philosophic eye the 
conduct of this singular man, will discover that 
almost all his actions, whether in war or diplo- 
macy, sprang as much from impulse as from de- 
liberation: his plans, when he formed any, were 
continually changed, at the dictation rather of 
feeling than of reason; he was more frequently 
the puppet of caprice or wounded vanity, than the 
servant of his own matured and sober devices. 
Weare not, indeed, prepared, with his personal 
enemies, to assert either that the capture of Bar- 
celona was the work of another, or the mere gift 
of fortune,—though fortune has and always must 
have a considerable share in the success of such 
projects ; neither would we detract in the small- 
est degree from the merits of the Valencia cam- 
paign, which belonged exclusively to him who 
conducted it. Both operations were deserving of 
all the glory which attended them; yet it were 
idle to assert that the advantages thus won were 
turned to the full account which those under 
whom Peterborough acted had a right to expect. 
If,it be urged that the earl was not to blame for 
this, because the hostility of the king and the jea- 
lousy of his brother generals crossed him in all 
his undertakings, the question naturally arises, 
Whence did these unhappy sentiments spring ? 
and, partial as we confess ourselves to be to the 
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memory of our illustrious countryman, we fear 
that there is but one answer to be given to it. An 
unfortunate temper,—the child of boundless vani- 
ty,—rendered Peterborough no agreeable coadjutor 
in any undertaking; nor does it appear that he 
ever strove to stifle the one or to repress the ebul- 
litions of the other. 

But the period in Peterborough’s military ca- 
reer in which he undeniably appears to the least 
advantage, is included between the date of his 
second arrival at Valencia and his march to Gua- 
dalaxara. We do not question the truth of his 
own or Dr. Friend’s assertions, that no formal 
announcement of the occupation of Madrid was 
sent to him by Das Minas or lord Galway. As 
little would we seem to defend the course adopt- 
ed by Charles, or justify his insane journey to 
Saragoza; yet, that Peterborough perfectly well 
knew how matters stood, and fully estimated the 
importance of a junction between his own forces 
and those of Das Minas, cannot, we presume, be 
disputed. Why, then, did he delay his movement 
to Madrid? Was it a matter of the slightest con- 
sequence, or affecting in any degree the issues of 
the war, whether Charles took possession of his 
capital under one escort or another? or is it pro- 
bable that he, who set all orders at defiance as 
often as his fancy led him, really stood in need of 
a formal command from the king cre he could 
venture to quit his own province? No man will 
pretend to say that he was or could be guided by 
any such considerations. It only remains, then, 
to believe that an unconquerable distaste towards 
his colleagues, or a disinclination to act under 
them, kept him from executing a movement, of 
the importance of which he was aware ; and 
surely we need not add, that he who endangers 
the success of a cause which he has once under- 
taken to serve, on account of any personal feel- 
ings or feuds whatsoever, may not with justice be 
placed among the heroes of his age, The really 
great commander maintains at all times a perfect 
ascendency as well over himself as over others ; 
because it is only by acquiring the first that he 
can hope to attain the last, so as to wield those 
around him to his own purposes. 

When we turn again from a consideration of 
the military character of lord Peterborough, and 
contemplate him in the light of a politician or 
statesman, we find a remarkable verification of 
the axiom elsewhere hazarded in this work, that 
a man’s talents as a general are for the most part 
commensurate with his abilities as a diplomatist. 
Possessing considerable powers of mind, which 
he was by no means apt to under-rate, thirsting 
for renown, and impatient under obscurity, Peter- 
borough not only embraced with eagerness every 
legitimate opportunity of distinguishing himself, 
but persisted in acting a prominent part at almost 
every court in Europe, long after authority so to 
do had been withdrawn from him by his own go- 
vernment. It has been seen, moreover, that in 





the course of these voluntary labours he was not 

always careful to pursue the line which the govern- 

ment for which he professed to act had adopted : 

nay, that on more than one occasion he had well 

nigh brought ruin on the league, by advocating a 

course of proceeding totally incompatible with its 
existence. Was this the work of a man smarting 
from a sense of personal wrongs, and willing to 
take revenge even at the expense of his country’s 
honour? or did his conduct proceed from a deep- 
rooted abhorrence of Marlborough, whom, since 
he could not rival, he was willing to undermine ? 
We do not hesitate to answer both of these ques- 
tions in the negative. That Peterborough writhed 
under the slights to which he had been subjected, 
and of which he regarded Marlborough as the 
chief cause, ample proof remains; but there is 
proof equally conclusive, that his extravagances 
during the interval from 1707 to 1799 were in no 
way connected with these feelings. From first to 
last, Peterborough remained zealous for the war 
with France ; he could not, therefore, desire the 
dissolution of treaties‘on which its continuance 
depended : is it not fair to conclude, that though 
some of his intrigues, more especially at Turin 
and Vienna, had wellnigh ended in this, no one 
would have more deeply lamented the catastrophe 
than he? His ill-timed diplomacy may therefore 
be attributed to that which formed the actuating 
principle of his whole public life—a craving ap- 
petite for fame, which impelled him to seek noto- 
riety by almost any means, rather than not ob- 
tain it at all. The truth, indeed, appears to be, 
that the genius of this singular man was not com- 
petent to carry him forward as he wished in the 
race of glory, simply because, in the composition 
of his mind, one most essential power was want. 
ing: had a sober judgment been present to direct 
him in the application of his talents, he might per. 
haps have performed fewer actions of which men 
spoke then, and speak still, as remarkable ; but 
these would have at once told more powerfully on 
the state of his own times, and been better known 
and more highly esteemed by posterity. Peter- 
borough became a distinguished, but not a really 
great man,—because he desired with vain ardour 
to be accounted the greatest of his day. 

Perhaps there never lived a human being whose 
manners in private society contrasted more forci- 
bly with the tone of his conversation and conduct 
while acting a part on the great stage of public 
life. As a general, as a minister, nay, even as a 
member of the house of lords, Peterborough seems 
to have paid little heed to the feelings and preju- 
dices of those around him ; overbearing, or striv- 
ing to overbear, all opposition to his own views, 
and carrying his point usually by violence, seldom, 
if ever, by persuasion. Among the circle of his 
friends, on the other hand, he is represented as 
having been uniformly gay, gentle, sprightly, and 
well-bred. Eccentricities he doubtless had, which 
extended even to his mode of travelling ; causin 
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him to move from place to place with extraordi- 
nary frequency, and always as if in a hurry; but, 
as has been well observed in the passage already 
quoted from lord Orford’s “Noble Authors,” 
“even particularities were becoming in him, as 
he had a natural ease that immediately adopted 
and saved them from the air of affectation.” We 
cannot, therefore, be surprised to find that he suc- 
ceeded in attaching to himself all persons among 
whom he chose familiarly to converse: or that, 
uniting to these elegances of manner a pleasing 
countenance, and a light though rather diminutive 
figure, he should have been a great favourite with 
that sex to which he professed especial devotion. 
Peterborough was generous, even to profusion ; 
and, as a necessary consequence, always in em- 
barrassed circumstances. The common people, 
of course, esteemed him highly on this account ; 
for there is no quality which more surely wins the 
hearts of the multitude ; and they did not fail, es- 
pecially towards the end of queen Anne’s reign, 
to draw many and invidious comparisons between 
his conduct in money matters, and that of the illus- 
trious Marlborough. That Peterborough felt the 
advantage which he so far possessed over his rival, 
and was not always careful to use it with modera- 
tion, the following anecdote will show :—It chanc- 
ed,after Marlborough had fallen into disgrace, that 
a crowd, mistaking Peterborough’s carriage for 
the duke’s, surrounded it in a hostile manner, and 
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began to utter yells of disapprobation. Peterbo- 
rough looked from the window and exclai 
“Gentlemen, I will prove to you that you are 
mistaken ; and that I am not the duke of Marlbo- 
rough. In the first place, I have but five guineas 
in my pocket; in the next, they are very much 
at your service.” So saying, he threw the money 
among them,and their yells were instantly changed 
to shouts of applause. But we have better proof 
of the liberality of lord Peterborough than is afford. 
ed here. His refusal to accept compensation for 
the loss of his baggage in Spain, the promptitude 
with which he was ever ready to expend his last 
shilling in the public service; these, with a variety 
of acts of private beneficence, bear full testimony 
to hie open-heartedness, He was a strange com- 
pound of great and little qualities ; of magnanimity 
and meanness ; of patriotism and party prejudice: 
forming altogether at once the most selfish and 
the most disinterested public character of his own, 
or, perhaps, of any other age. 

Peterborough was twice married : first, toCarey, 
daughter of sir Alexander Frazer, who died in the 
year 1709, after bringing him two sons and two 
daughters ; and next, in 1735, only a few months 
previous to his decease, to Anastasia Robinson, a 
celebrated singer at the theatre, Of the latter 
union he was himself evidently ashamed ; and it 
is more than once painfully alluded to by his cor- 
respondents who survived him. 
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PREFACE, 


Tue writer of this trifling volume was suddenly 
sentenced, in the cold evening of his life, to drink 
the mineral waters of one of the bubbling springs, 
or brunnens, of Nassav. In his own opinion, his 
constitution was not worth so troublesome a re- 
pair ; but, being outvoted, he bowed and departed. 

Oa reaching the point of his destination, he 
found not only water-bibbing—buathing—and am- 
bulation to be the orders of the day, but it was 
moreover insisted upon, that the mind was to 
be relaxed. inversely as the body was to be 
strengthened, During this severe regimen, he was 
driven to amuse himself in his old age by blowing, 
as he toddled about, a few literary Bubbles. His 
hasty sketches of whatever chanced for the mo- 
ment to please either his eyes, or his mind, were 
only made--because he had nothing else in the 
whole world to do; and he now offers them to 
that vast and highly respectable class of people 
who read from exactly the self-same motive. 

The critic must, of course, declare this produc- 
tion to be vain—empty—light—hollow-——super- 
fic. ..... but it is the nature of Bubbles 


“The earth hath bubbles, as the water has, 
And these are of them.” 
Macsertn, Act J., Scene 3. 
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THE VO¥AGE. 


By the time [ reached the Custom-house Stairs, 
the paddles of the Rotterdam steam-boat were ac- 
tually in motion, arid I had scarcely hurried across 
a plank, when I heard it fall splash into the muddy 
water which separated me farther and farther from 
the wharf. Stilllater than myself, passengers were 
now seen chasing the vessel in boats, and there was 
a confusion on deck, which I gladly availed myself 
of, by securing, close to the helisman, a corner, 
where, mufiied in the ample folds of an old boat- 
cloak, I felt 1 might quietly enjoy an incognito: 
for, as the sole object of my expedition was to do 
myself'as much good and as little harm as possible, 
I considered it would be a pity to wear out my 
constitution by any travelling exclamations in the 
Thames. 

The hatches being now opened, the huge pile 





of trunks, black portmanteaus, and gaudy carpet 
bags which had threatened at first to obstruct my 
prospect were rapidly stowed away; and, as the 
vessel, hissing and smoking, glided, or rather 
scuffed, by Deptford, Greenwich, Woolwich, etc., 
a very motley group of fellow-passengers were all 
occupied in making remarks of more or less im 

portance. Some justly prided themselves on being 
able to read aloud inscriptions on shore, which 
others had declared, from their immense distance, 
to be illegible ;—some, bending fotward, modestly 
asked for information ; some, standing particularly 
upright, pompously imparted it; at times, won- 
dering eyes, both male and female, were seen radi- 
ating in all directions ; then all were concentrated 
on an approaching sister steam-boat, which, steer- 
ing an opposite course, soon rapidly passed us ; the 
gilt figure at her head, the splashing of the paddles, 
and the name written on her stern, occasioning 
observations which burst into existence nearly 
as simultaneously as the thunder and lightning 
of heaven ;—handkerchiefs were waved,and bipeds 
of both sexes seemed to be delighted, save and 
except one mild, gloomy, inquisitive little man, 
who went bleating like a lamb frem ‘one fellow- 
passenger to another, without getting even from 
me any answer to his harmless question, “ whether 
we had or had not passed yet the men hanging in 
chains ?” 

As soon as we got below Gravesend, the small 
volume of life which, with feelings of good-fellow- 
ship to all men, I had thus been calmly reviewing, 
began to assume a graver tone ; and, as page after 
page presented itself to my notice, I observed that 
notes of interrogation and marks of admiration were 
types not so often to be met with, as the comma, 
the colon .. and, above all . . the full stop. 

The wind, as it freshened with the sun, seemed 
tocheck all exuberance of fancy ; and, as the puny 
river-wave rose, conversation around me lulled and 
luiled into a dead calm. _A few people, particular- 
ly some ladies, suddenly at last broke silence, giv- 
ing utterance toa mass of heavy matter-of-fact 
ejaculations, directed rather to fishes than to men. 
Certain colours in the picture now began rapidly 
to alter—the red rose gradually looked like the lily 
—brown skin changed itself into dirty yellow, and 
I observed two heavy cheeks of warm, comfortable, 
fat flesh graduaily the app e of cold 
wrinkled tallow. Off Margate, a sort of hole-and- 
corner system very soon began to prevail, and one 
human being after another slowly descending heels 
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foremost, vanished from deck into a sub-stratum, ' 


or infernal region, where there was moaning and 
groaning and gnashing of teeth; and, as head 
after head thus solemnly sunk from my view, I 
gradually threw aside the folds of my egis, until 
finding myself alone, I hailed and inhaled with 
pleasure the cool fresh breeze which had thus 
caused me to be left, as I wished to be, by myself. 

The gale now delightfully increased—(ages ago 
I had been too often exposed to it to suffer from 
its effect) ;—and, as wave after wave became 
tipt with white, there flitted before my mind a 
hundred recollections chasing one another, which 
I never thought to have re-enjoyed ;—occasionally 
they were interrupged by the salt spray, and as it 
dashed into my face, I felt my grizzled eyebrows 
curl themselves up as if they wished me once 
again to view the world in the prismatic colours of 
“ Auld lang syne.” Already was my cure half 
effected, and thé soot of London, being thus wash- 
ed from my brow, I felt a re-animation of mind 
and a vigour of frame which made me long for the 
moment when, like the sun bursting from behind 
a cloud, I might cast aside my shadowy mantle : 
however, I never moved from my nook, until the 
darkness of night at last encouraging me, without 
fear of observation, to walk the deck, “I paced 
along upon the giddy footing of the hatches,” till 
tired of these vibrations, I stood for a few moments 
at the gangway. 

There was no moon—a star only here and there 
was to be seen; yet, as the fire-propelled vessel 
cut her way, the paddles, by shivering in succes- 
sion each wave to atoms, produced a phosphoric 
sparkling, resembling immense lanterns at her 
side ; and while these beacons distinctly proclaim- 
ed where the vessel actually was, a pale shining 
stream of light issued from her keel, which, for a 
ship’s length or two, told fainter and fainter where 
she had been. 

The ideas which rushed into the mind, on con- 
templating by night, out of sight of land, the sea, 
are as dark, as mysterious, as unfathomable, and 
as indescribable as the vast ocean itself. One sees 
but littlke—yet that little, caught here and there, 
so much resembles some of the attributes of the 
Great Power which created us, that the mind, 
trembling under the immensity of the conceptions 
it engenders, is lost in feelings which human beings 
cannot impart to each other. In the hurricane 
which one meets with in southern latitudes, most 
of us have probably looked in vain for the waves 
which have been described to be “mountain 
high ;” but, though the outline has been exagge- 
rated, is there not a terror in the filling in of the 
picture which no human artist can delineate? and 
in the raging of the tempest—in the darkness 
which the lightning makes visible—who is there 
among us that has not fancied he has caught a 
shadow of the wrath, and a momentary glimmer- 
ing of the merey, of the Almighty 2 

Impressed with these hackneyed feelings, I 





slowly returned to my nook, and all being obscure, 
except just the red, rough countenance of the 
helmsman, feebly illuminated by the light in the 
binnacle, I laid myself down, and sometimes nod- 
ding a little and sometimes dozing, I enjoyed for 
many hours a sort of half sleep, of which I stood 
in no little need, 

As soon as we had crossed the Briell, the vessel 
being at once in smooth water, the passengers 
successively emerged from their graves below, 
until, in a couple of hours, their ghastly counte- 
nances all were on deck. 

A bell, as if in hysterics, now rang most vio- 
lently, as a signal to the town of Rotterdam. The 
word of command, “stor Her!” was loudly 
vociferated by a bluff, short, Dirk Hatteraick- 
looking pilot, who had come on board off the 
Briell. “Stop her!” was just heard faintly echoed 
from below, by the invisible exhausted sallow 
being who had had, during the voyage, charge of 
the engine. The paddles, in obedience to the 
mandate, ceased—then gave two turns—ceased, 
—turned’ once again—paused,—gave one last 
struggle, when, our voyage being over, the vessel’s 
side slightly bumped against the pier. 

With a noise like one of Congreve’s rockets, the 
now useless steam was immediately exploded by 
the pale being below, and, in a few seconds, half 
the passengers were seen on shore, hurrying in 
different directions about a town full of canals and 
spirit-shops. 

“Compared with Greece and Italy—Holland 
is but a platter-faced, cold-gin-and-water country, 
after all!” said I to myself, as I entered the great 
gate of the Hotel des Pays-Bas ; “and a heavy, 
barge-built, web-footed race are its inhabitants,” I 
added, as I passed a huge amphibious wench on 
the stairs, who, with her stern towards me, was 
sluicing the windows with water : “ however, there 
is fresh air, and that, with solitude, is all I here 
desire!” This frail sentimental sentence was hard- 
ly concluded, when a Dutch waiter (whose figure I 
will not misrepresent by calling him “ gargon”) 
popped a long carte, or bill of fare, into my 
hands, which severely reproved me for having 
many other wants besides those so simply express- 
ed in my soliloquy. 

As I did not feel equal to appearing in public, I 
had dinner apart in my own room ; and, as soon as 
I came to that part of the ceremony called dessert, 
I gradually raised my eyes from the field of battle, 
until, leaning back wards in my chair to ruminate, 
I could not help first admiring, for a few moments, 
the height and immense size of an apartment, in 
which there seemed to be elbow-room for a giant. 

Close before the window was the great river 
upon whose glassy surface I had often and often 
been a traveller; and, flowing beneath me, it oc- 
curred to me, as I sipped my wine, that in its 
transit, or course of existence, it had attained at 
Rotterdam, as nearly as possible, the same period 
in its life as my own. Its birth, its froward infan- 
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ey, and‘its wayward youth, were remote distances 
to which even fancy could now scarcely re-tran- 
sport us. In its full vigour, the Rhine nad been 
doomed turbulently to struggle with difficulties 
and obstructions which had seemed almost capa- 
ble of arresting it in its course; and if there was 
now nothing left in its existence worth admiring 
— if its best scenery had vanished—if its bound 

ries had become flat and its banks insipid, still 
there was an expansion in its broader surface, 
and a deep-settled stillness in its course, which 
seemed to offer tranquillity instead of ecstasy, 
and perfect contentment instead of imperfect joy. 
I felt that in the whole course of the river there 
was no part of it I desired to exchange for the 
water slowly flowing before me ; and though it 
must very shortly, I knew, be lost in the ocean, 
that great emblem of eternity, yet in every yard 
of its existence that fate had been foretold to it. 

Not feeling disposed again so immediately to 
endure the confinement of a vessel, I walked out, 
and succeeded in hiring a carriage, which, in two 
days, took me to Cologne, and the following morn- 
ing I accordingly embarked, at six o'clock, in a 
steam-boat, which was to reach Coblenz in eleven 
hours. 

As every body, now-a-days, has been up the 
Rhine, I will only say, that I started in a fog, 
and, for a couple of hours, was very coolly en- 
veloped in it. My compagnons de voyage were 
tricoloured—Dutch, German, and French; and 
excepting always myself, there was nothing En- 
glish—nothing, at least, but a board, which suffi- 
ciently explained the hungry, insatiable inquisi- 
tiveness of our travellers. The black thing hung 
near the tiller, and upon it there was painted, in 
white letters, the following sentence, which I co- 
pied literatim :-- 

“ rg conversation with the Steersner and 
tes is desired to be forborn,” 

On account of the fog, we could see nothing, yet, 
once or twice, we steered towards the tinkling i in- 
vitation of a bell; stopped for a moment—-took in 
passengers, and proceeded. The manner in which 
oot Rhine steam-vessels receive and deliver pas- 

engers, carriages, and horses, is most admirable : 
at each little village, the birth of a new traveller, 
or the death or departure of an old one, does not 
detain the vessel ten seconds; but the little cere- 
mony being over, on it instantly proceeds, worm- 
ing and winding its way towards its destination. 

Formerly, and until lately, a few barges, towed 
by horses, were occasionally seen toiling against 
the torrent of the Rhine, while immense rafts of 
timber, curiously connected together, floated indo- 
lently downwards to their market: in history, 
therefore, this uncommercial river was known 
principally for its violence, its difficulties, and its 
dangers. Excepting to the painter, its points 

most distinguished were those where armies 
had succeeded in crossing, or where soldiers had 
perished in vainly attempting to do so; but the 
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power of steam, bringing its real character into 
existence, has lately developed peaceful proper- 
ties which it was not known to have possessed. 
The stream which once relentlessly destroyed 
mankind, now gives to thousands their bread ;— 
that which once separated nations, now brings 
them together ;—national prejudices, which, it 
was once impiously argued, this river was wisely 
intended to maintain, are, by its waters, now sof- 
tened and decomposed: in short, the Rhine af- 
fords another proof that there is nothing really 
barren in creation but man’s conceptions ; nothing 
defective but his own judgment, and that what he 
looked upon as a barrier in Europe, was created 
to become one of the great pavés of the world. 

As the vessel proceeded towards Coblenz, it 
continually paused in its fairy course apparently 
to barter and traffic in the prisoners it contained— 
sometimes stopping off one little village, it ex- 
changed an infirm old man for two country girls ; 
and then, as if laughing at its bargain, gayly pro- 
ceeding, it paused before another picturesque ham- 
let, to give three Prussian soldiers of the 36th regi- 
ment for a husband, a mother, and a child; onceit 
delivered an old woman, and got nothing ;—then, 
luckily, it received two carriages for a horse, and 
next it stopped a second to take up a tall, thin, 
itinerant poet, who, as soon as he had collected 
from every passenger a small contribution, for hav- 
ing recited two or three little pieces, was dropped 
at the next village, ready to board the steam-veasel 
coming down from Mainz. 

In one of these cartels, or exchanges of prisoners, 
we received on board Sir —— and Lady 
young fashionable English couple, who having had 
occasion, a fortnight before, to go together to St. 
George’s Church, had (like dogs suffering from 
hydrophobia or tin canisters) been running straight 
forwards ever since. As hard as they could drive, 
they had posted to Dover—hurried across to Calais 
—thence to Brussels—snapped a glance at the ripe 
corn waving on the field of Waterloo,—stared at 
the relics of that great Saint, old Charlemagne, on 
the high altar of Aix-la-Chapelle, and at last 
sought : for rest and connubial refuge at Céln ; but 
the ‘celebrated water of that town, having i in its 
manufacture evidently abstracted all perfume from 
the atmosphere, they could not endure the dirt and 
smell of the place, and, therefore, had proceeded 
by land towards Coblenz ; but, as they were chang- 
ing horses at a small village, seeing our steam-boat 
in view, they ordered a party of peasants to draw 
their carriage to the banks of the river, and as soon 
as our vessel, which came smoking alongside, began 
to hiss, they, their rosy, fresh-coloured French 

maid, their dark, chocolate-coloured chariot, and 
their brown, ill-looking Italian courier, came on 
board. 

As soon as this young London couple lightly 
stepped on deck, I saw, at one glance, that without 
at all priding themselves on their abilities, they 
fancied, and indeed justly ses they be- 
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longed to that class of society which, in England, so 
modestly calls itself—good. ‘That it was not heal- 
thy society—that its victims were exposed to late 
hours, crowded rooms, and impure air, was evident 
enough from the contrast which existed between 
their complexions, and that of their healthy coun- 
try attendant ; however, they seemed not only to 
be perfectly satisfied with themselves, and the 
clique which they had left behind them, but to 
have a distaste for every thing else theysaw. To- 
wards some German ladies, who had slightly 
bowed to them as they passed, they looked witha 
vacant haughty stare, as if they conceived there 
must be some mistake, and as if, at all events, it 
would be necessary to keep such people off, Yet, 
after all, there was no great harm in these two 
young people: that, in the countries which they 
were about to visit, they would be fitted only for 
each other, was sadly evident; however, on the 
other hand, it was also evidently their wish not to 
extend their acquaintance. Their heads were 
lanterns, illuminated with no more brains than 
barely sufficient to light them on their way; and 
80, like the babes in the wood, they sat together, 
hand-in-hand, regardless of every thing in creation 
but themselves. 

For running their carriage down to the shore, 
the brown confidential courier, whose maxim was, 
of course, to pay little and charge much, offered the 
gang of peasants some kreuzers, which amounted, 
in English currency, to about sixpence. ‘This they 
refused, and the captain of the party, while arguing 
with the flint-skinning courier, was actually carried 
off by our steam-boat, which, like time and tide, 
waited for no man. The poor fellow, finding that 
the Italian was immoveable, came aft to the ele- 
gant English couple, who were still leaning to- 
wards each other like the Siamese boys. He 
pleaded his case, stated his services, declared his 
poverty, and, in a manly voice, prayed for redress, 
The dandy listened—looked. at his boots, which 
were evidently pinching him,—listened—passed 
four white fingers through the curls of his jet-black 
hair—showed the point of a pink tongue gently 
playing with a front tooth, and when the vulgar 
story was atan end, without moving a muscle 
in his countenance, in a sickly tone of voice, he 
pronounced his verdict as follows “ Alley!” 

The creditor tried again, but the debtor sat as 
silent and as inanimate as a corpse. However, all 
this time the steam-boat dragging the poor peasant 
out of his way, he protested in a few angry excla- 
mations against the injustice with which he had 
been treated (a sentiment I was very sorry to hear 
more than once mildly whispered by many a quiet- 
looking German), and descending the vessel’s side 
intoa small boat, which had just brought us a 
new captive, he landed at a village from which he 
had about eight miles to walk, to join his com- 

It is with no satirical feeling that I have related 
this little _—. To hurt the feelings of 
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“ gay beings born to flutter but a day”—to break 
such a pair of young, flimsy butterflies upon the 
wheel, affords me neither amusement nor delight; 
but the every-day occurrence of English travellers 
committing our well-earned national character for 
justice and liberality to the base, slave-driving 
hand of a courier, is a practice which, as well as 
the bad taste of acting the part of a London dandy 
on the great theatre of Europe, ought to be check- 
ed 


As we proceeded up the Rhine, there issued 
from one of the old romantic castles we were pass- 
inga party of young English lads, whose appear- 
ance (as soon as they came on board) did ample 
justice to their country; and, comparing them 
while they walked the deck, with the rest of their 
fellow-prisoners, I could not help more than once 
fancying that I saw a determination in their step, 
a latent character in their attitudes, and a vigour 
in their young frames, which being interpreted, 
said— 

‘We dare do all that doth become a man, 
He who dares more—is none !” 


Besides these young collegians, an English gen- 
tleman came on board, who appeared quite de- 
lighted to join their party. He was a stout man, 
of about fifty, tall, well-dressed, evidently wealthy, 
and as ruddy as our mild wholesome air could 
make him. Not only had he a high colour, but 
there was a network of red veins in his cheeks, 
which seemed as if not even death could drive it 
away ; his face shone from excessive cleanliness, 
and though his nose certainly wag’not long, there 
was a sort of round bull-dog honesty in his face, 
which it was quite delightful to gaze upon. I 
overheard this good man inform his countrymen, 
who had surrounded him in a group, that-he had 
never before been out of England—and that, to 
tell the truth, he never wished to quit it again’ 
“It’s surely beautiful scenery!” observed one of 
his auditors, pointing to the outline ofa ruin which, 
with the rock upon which it stood, seemed flying 
away behind us, “Yes, yes!” replied the florid 
traveller. “ But, sir! it’s the dirtiness of the people 
I complain of. Their cookery is dirty—they are 
dirty in their persons—dirty in their habits—that 
shocking trick of smoking (pointing to a fat Ger 
man who was enjoying this pleasure close by his 
side, and whol rather suspect perfectly under- 
stood English) is dirty—depend upon it, they are 
what we should call, sir, a very dirty race !” “ Do 
you speak the language!” said one of the young 
listeners with a smile which was very awkwardly 
repressed. ‘Oh, no!” replied the well-fed gentle 
man, laughing good-naturedly ; “I know nothing 
of their language. I pay for all I eat, and I find, 
by paying, I can get any thing I want. “ Mangez ! 
changez !” Is quite foreign language enough, sir, 
for me ;” and having to the first word suited his 
action, by pointing with his fore-finger to his 
mouth; and to explain the second, having rubbed 
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his thumb against the self-same finger, as if it } 


were counting out money, he joined the roar of 
laughter which his two French words had caused, 
and then very good-naturedly paced the deck by 
himself. 

The jagged spires of Coblenz now came in sight, 
and every Englishman walked to the head of the 
vessel to see them, while several of the inhabitants 
of the city, with less curiosity, occupied themselves 
in leisurely getting together their luggage. Fora 
moment, as we glided by the Moselle, on our 
right, we looked up the course of that lovely river, 
which here delivers up its waters to the Rhine ; 
in a few minutes the bell on board rang, and con- 
tinued to ring, until we found ourselves firmly 
moored to the pier of Coblenz. Most of the pas- 
sengers went into the town. [, however, crossing 
the bridge of boats, took up my quarters at the 
Cheval Blanc, a large hotel, standing immedi- 
ately beneath that towering rock so magnificently 
crowned by the celebrated fortress of Ehren- 
breitstein. 


THE JOURNEY. 


Tue next day, starting from Coblenz while the 
morning air was still pure and fresh, I bade adieu 
to the picturesque river behind me, and travelling 
on a capital macadamized road which cuts across 
the duchy of Nassau from Coblenz to Mainz, I 
immediately began to ascend the mountains, which 
on all sides were beautifully covered with wood. 
In about two hours, descending into a narrow val 
ley, I passed through Bad-Ems, a small village, 
which, composed of hovels for its inhabitants, and, 
comparatively speaking, palaces for its guests, is 
pleasantly enough situated on the bank ofa stream 
of water,(the Lahn,) imprisoned on every side by 
mountains which I should think very few of its 
visiters would be disposed to scale ; and, from the 
little I saw of this place, I must own I felt but 
little disposition to remain in it. Its outline, though 
much admired, gives a cramped, contracted pic- 
ture of the resources and amusements of the 
place, and as I drove through it, (my postilion, 
with huge orange-coloured worsted tassels at his 
back, proudly playing a discordant voluntary on 
his horn,) I partieularly remarked some stiff, for- 
mal little walks, up and down which many well- 
dressed strangers were slowly promenading ; but 
the truth is, that Ems is a regular, fashionable 
watering-place. 

Many people, I fully admit, go there to drink 
the waters only because they are salutary, but a 
very great many more visit it from far different 
motives ; and it is sad, as well as odd enough, 
that young ladies who are in a consumption, and 
old ladies who have a number of gaudy bonnets 
to display, find it equally desirable to come to 
Bad-Ems. This mixture of sickness and finery 





—this confusion between the hectic flush and red 


‘and white ribands—in short, this dance of death, 


is not the particular sort of folly I am fond of; 
and, though I wish to deprive no human being of 
his hobby-horse, yet I must repeat I was glad 
enough to leave dukes and duchesses, princes 
and ambassadors, (whose carriages I saw stand- 
ing in one single narrow street,) to be cooped up 
together in the hot, expensive little valley of Ems, 
—an existence, to my humble taste, not altogether 
unlike that which the foul witch, Sycorax, inflict 
ed upon Ariel, when, “in her most unmitigable 
rage,” she left him hitched in a cloven pine. 

On leaving Ems, the road passing through the 
old mouldering town of Nassau, and under the 
beautiful ruins of the ducal Stamm-Schlosz in its 
neighbourhood, by a very steep acclivity, con- 
tinues to ascend until it mounts at last intoa 
sort of upper country, from various points of 
which are to be seen extensive views of the ex- 
alted duchy of Nassau, the features of which are 
on a very large scale. 

No one, I think, can breathe this dry, fresh air 
for a single moment, or gaze for an instant on the 
peculiar colour of the sky, without both smelling 
and seeing that he is in a country very consider- 
ably above the level of the sea; yet this upper 
story, when it be once attained, is by no means 
what can be termed a mountainous country. On 
the contary the province is composed either of flat 
table-land abruptly intersected by valleys, or rather 
of an undulation of hills and dales on an immense 
scale. In the great tract thus displayed to view, 
scarcely a habitation is to be seen, and for a con- 
siderable time I could not help wondering what 
had become of the people who had sown the crops, 
(as far as I could see they were in solitude way- 
ing around me,) and who of course were some- 
where or other lurking in ambush for the harvest : 
however, their humble abodes are almost all con- 
cealed in steep ravines, or wafer-courses, which 
in every direction intersect the whole of the re- 
gion I have described. A bird’s-eye view would 
of course detect these little villages, but fron any 
one point, as the eye roams over the surface, they 
are not to be seen. The duchy, which is com- 

pletely unenclosed, for there is not even a fence 
to the orchards, appears like a royal park on a 
gigantic scale, about one half being in corn-fields 
or uncultivated land, and the remainder in patches 
of woods and forests, which in shape and position 
resemble artificial plantations, The province, as 
far as one can see, thus seems to declare that it 
has but one lord and master, and the various views 
it presents are really very grand and imposing. 
A considerable portion of the wood grows among 
crags and rocks ; and among the open land there 
is agreat deal of what is evidently a mining coun- 
try, with much indicating the existence of both 
iron and silver. The crops of wheat, oats, and 
barley, are rather light, yet they are very much 
better than one would expect = the ground 
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from which they grow ; but this is the effect of the 
extraordinary heavy dews which, during the whole 
summer, may be said, once in twenty-four hours, 
to irrigate the land. 

The small steep ravines I have mentioned are 
the most romantic little spots that can well be con- 
ceived. The rugged sides of the hills which con- 
tain them are generally clothed with oak or beech 
trees, feathering to the very bottom, where a strip 
of green, rich, grassy land full of springs, scarcely 
broader than, and very much resembling, the 
moat of an old castle, is all that divides the one 
wooded eminence from the other ; and it is into 
these secluded gardens, these smiling happy val- 
leys, that the inhabitants of Nassau have humbly 
crept for shelter. These valleys are often scarcely 
broad enough to contain the single street which 
forms the village, and from such little abodes, 
looking upwards, one would fancy that one were 
living in a mountainous country ; but, climb the 
hill—break the little petty barrier that imprisons 
you, and from the height, gently undulating be- 
fore you, is the vast, magnificent country I have 
described. In short, in the two prospects, one 
reads the old story—one sees the common 
picture of human life. Beneath lies the little con- 
tracted nook in which we were born, studded 
with trifling objects, each of which we once fan- 
cied to be highly important ; every little rock has 
its name, and every inch of ground belongs to one 
man, and therefore does not belong to another ; 
but, lying prostrate before us, 1s a great picture 
of the world, and until he has seen it, no one born 
and bred below could fancy how vast are its di- 
mensions, or how truly insignificant are the billows 
of that puddle in a storm from which he has some- 
how or other managed to escape. But, without 
metaphor, nothing can be more striking than the 
contrast which exists between the little valleys of 
this duchy, and the great country which soars 
above them! 

With respect to the climate of Nassau, without 
presuming to dictate upon that subject, I will, 
while my postillion is jolting me along, request the 
reader to decipher for himself hieroglyphics which 
I think sufficiently explain it. In short, I beg 
leave to offer him the milk of information—warm 
as 1 suck it from the cow. 

At this moment, everything, see ! is smiling; the 
trees are in full leaf; the cropsin full bearing. In 
no part of Devonshire or Herefordshire have I ever 
seen such rich crops of apples, the trees being here 
surrounded with a scaffolding of poles, which after 
all seem scarcely sufficient to save the boughs from 
breaking under their load ; but I ask—How comes 
the vine to be absent from this gay scene ? the low 
country and even the lower part of Nassau, we all 
know, teems with vineyards, and for some way 
have they crawled up the sides of the mountain ; 
the reason, therefore, for their not appearing in the 


high ground is surely one very legible character 
of the climate. 
30 





Again, at all the bendings of the valleys, why do 
the trees appear so stunted in their growth, and 
why are so many of them stagheaded? They 
must surely have some sad reason for wearing 
this appearance, and any one may guess what it 
is that in the winter rushes by them with such 
violence, that, instinctively, they seem more 
anxious to grow beneath the soil than above it. 
Again, under that hot, oppressive sun which is now 
hurrying every crop to maturity, why do not the 
inhabitants look like Neapolitans and other indo 
lent Lazzaroni-living people ?~-how comes it that 
their features are so hard? Can the sun have 
beaten them into that shape ? 

Why are the houses they live in huddled to 
gether in the valleys, instead of enjoying the mag. 
nificent prospect before me? Why do the 
wealthiest habitations look to the south, and why 
are the roofs of the houses built or pitched so per- 
pendicularly that it seems as if nothing could rest 
upon their surface? Why are the windows so 
small and the walls so thick? I might torment 
my reader with many other questions, such as 
why, in tis large country, is there scarcely a bird 
to be seen? but I dare say he has already deter- 
mined for himself, whether the lofty province of 
Nassau, during the winter, be hot or cold; in 
short, what must be its climate at a moment when 
the Rhine and the expanse of low country, lying 
about 1200 feet beneath it, is frozen and covered 
with snow ? 

Yet whatever may be the climate of the upper 
country of Nassau, the duchy, taken altogether, 
may fairly be said to contribute more than an ave- 
rage share towards the luxuries and comforts of 
mankind. Besides fine timber-trees of oak, beech, 
birch, and fir, there are crops of corn of every sort, 
as well as potatoes which would not be despised in 
England ; several of the wines (for instance, those 
on the estates of Hocheim, Eberbach, Rudesheim, 
and Johannisburg) are the finest on the Rhine, 
while there are fruits, such as apples, pears, 
cherries, apricots, strawberries, raspberries, (the 
two latter growing wild,) etc. ect. in the greatest 
abundance. 

Not only are there mines of the precious metals 
and of iron, but there is also coal, which we all 
known will, when the gigantic powers of steam are 
developed, become the nucleus of every nation’s 
wealth. In addition to all this, the duchy is cele- 
brated over the whole of Germany for its mineral 
waters ; and certainly if they beat all equal to the 
reputation they have acquired, Nassau may be said 
to contribute to mankind what is infinitely better 
than all wealth, namely—health. 

From its hills burst mineral streams of various 
descriptions, and besides the Selters or Seltzer 
water, which is drunk asa luxury in every quarter 
of the globe, there are bright, sparkling remedies 
prescribed for almost every disorder under the 
sun :—for instance, should the reader be consump- 
tive, or, what is much more probable, be dyspeptic, 
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et him hurry to Ems; if he wishes to instil iron 
into his jaded system, and brace up his muscles, 
lethim go to Langen-Schwalbach ; if his brain 
should require calming, hisnerves soothing, and his 
skin softening, let him glide onwards to Schlan- 
genbad—the serpent’s bath ; but if he should be 
rheumatic in his limbs, or if mercury should be 
running riot in his systern, let him hasten, “ body 
and bones,” to Wiesbaden, where, they say, by 
being parboiled in the Kochbrunnen (boiling 
spring), all his troubles will evaporate. 

To these different waters of Nassau flock an- 
nually thousands and thousands of people from all 
parts of Germany ; and so celebrated are they for 
the cures which they have effected, that not only 
do people also come from Russia, Poland, Den- 
mark, ect., but a vast quantity of the waters, in 
stone bottles, is annually sent to these remote coun- 
tries. Yet it is odd enough, that the number of 
English, who have visited the mineral springs of 
Nassau, bears no proportion to that of any other 
nation of Europe, although Spa, and some other 
continental watering-places, have been much de- 
serted by foreigners, on account of the qiantity of 
the British who have thronged there ; but, some- 
how or other, our country people are like locusts, 
for they not only fly in myriads to distant countries, 
but, as they travel, they congregate in clouds, and, 
therefore, either are they found absolutely eating 
up a foreign country, or not one of them is to be 
seen there. How many thousands and hundreds 
of thousands of English, with their mouths, eyes, 
and purses wide open, have followed each other, 
in mournful succession, up and down the Rhine ; 
and yet, though Nassau has stood absolutely in 
their path, I believe I may assert that not twenty 
families have taken up their abode at Langen- 
Schwalbach or Schlangenbad in the course of the 
last twenty years ; and yet there is no country on 
earth that could turn out annually more consump- 
tive, rheumatic, and dyspeptic patients than old 
England! In process of time, the little duchy will, 
no doubt, be as well known as Cheltenham, Mal- 
vern, etc.; however, until fashion, that painted. 
direction-post, points her finger towards it, it will 
continue (so far as we are concerned) to exist, as 
it really does, in nubibus. 

There are 56,712 human habitations in the 
duchy of Nassau, and 355,815 human beings to 
live in them. Ofthese, 188,244 are Protestants, 
161,535 are Catholics ; there are 191 Mennoni- 
tens or dissenters; and scattered among these 


sticking out of every tenth sheaf of corn, the mean- 
ing of which is, no doubt, perfectly well under- 
stood both by him and the peasant: in short, in all 
the principal villages, there are barns built on pur- 
pose for receiving this tribute, with a man, paid 
by the duke, for collecting it. 
In app ing Langen-Schwalbach, being of 
course anxious, as early as possible, to get a 
glimpse ofa town which I had already determined 
to inhabit for a few days, I did all in my power to 
explain this feeling to the dull, gaudy fellow who 
drove me; but whenever I inquired for Langen- 
Schwalbach, so often did the mute creature point 
with a long German whip to the open country, as if 
it existed directly before him ; but, no, not a human 
habitation could I discover! However, as I pro- 
ceeded onwards, the whip, in reply to my repeat- 
ed interrogatories to its dumb owner, began to 
show a sort of magnetical dip, until, at last, it 
pointed almost perpendicularly downwards into a 
ravine, which was now immediately beneath me ; 
yet though I could see, as I thought, almost to the 
bottom of it, still not a vestige of a town was tobe 
seen. However, the whip was quite right, for, m 
a very few seconds, peeping up from the very bot- 
tom of the valley, I perceived, like poplar trees, a 
couple of church steeples; then suddenly came 
in sight a long narrow village of slated roofs, and, 
in a very few seconds more, I found my carriage 
rattling and trumpetting along a street, until it 
stopped at the Goldene Kette, or, as we should 
call it, the Golden Chain. The master of this 
hotel appeared to be a most civil, obliging person ; 
anc though his house was nearly full, yet he sud- 
denly felt so much respect either for me or for the 
contents of my wallet, which, in descending from 
the carriage, I had placed, for a moment, in his 
hands, that he used many arguments to persuade 
us both to become noble appendages to his fine 
Golden Chain: yet there were certain noises, 
uncertain smells, and a degree of bustle in his 
house which did not at all suit me; and, therefore, 
at once mercifully annihilating his hopes by a 
grave bow which could not be misinterpreted, I 
slowly walked into the street to select for myselfa 
private lodging, and, for a considerable time, ex- 
perienced very great difficulty. With hands clasp- 
ed behind me, in vain did I slowly stroll about, 
looking out for any thing at all like a paper or 
a board in a window; and I was beginning to 
fear that there were no lodging-houses in the town, 
when I at last found out that there were very few 





bleak hills, just as their race is mysteriously scat- 
tered over the face of the globe, there are 5845 
Jews. The Duke of Nassau is the cacique, king, 
emperor, or commander-in-chief of the province ; 
and people here ere everlastingly talking of rue 
Duke, as in England they talk of the sun, the 
moon, or any other luminary of which there exists 
only one in our system. He is certainly the sove- 
reign lord of this lofty country ; and travelling 


which were not. I therefore selected a clean, 
quiet-looking dwelling; and, finding the inside 
equal to the out, I at once engaged apartments, 
The next morning (having been refreshed by a 
good night’s rest) I put a small note-book into my 
pocket, and having learnt that in the whole valley 
there was no English blood, except the little that 
was within my own black silk waistcoat, I felt 
that I might go where I liked, do what I liked, 
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my eye or amused my fancy. My first duty, 
however, evidently was to understand the geo- 
grapby of the ‘own, or rather village, of Langen- 
Schwalbach, which [ found to be in the shape of 
the letter Y, or (throwing, as I wish to do, 
literature aside) of a long-handled two-pronged 
fork. The village is 1500 paces in length, that 
is to say, the prongs are each about 500 yards, 
and the lower street, or handle of the fork, is about 
1000 yards. 

On the first glimpse of the buildings from the 
heights, my eyes had been particularly attracted 
by high, irregular, slated roofs, many of which 
were fantastically ornamented with, little spires, 
about two feet high, but it now appeared that the 
luildings themselves were constructed even more 
uregularly than their roofs. The village is com- 
posed of houses of all sizes, shapes, and colours; 
some, having been lately plastered, and painted 
yellow, white, or pale green, have a modern ap- 
pearance, while others wear a dress about as old 
as the hills which surround them. Of these Jat- 
ter, some are standing with their sides towards 
the streets, others look at you with their ga- 
bles ; some overhang the passenger as if they in- 
tended to crush him; some shrink backwards, as 
if, like misanthropes, they loathed him, or, like 
maidens, they feared him; some lean sideways, 
as if they were suffering from a painful disorder 
in their hips; many, apparently from curiosity, 
have advanced, while a few, in disgust, have re- 
tired a step or two, 

All the best dwellings in the towns are “ hofs,” 
or lodging-houses, having jalousies, or Venetian 
blinds, to the windows; and I must own I did 
not expect to find in so remote a situation houses 
of such large dimensions. For instance, the Allee 
Saal has nineteen windows in front; the great 
‘*Indien Hof” is three stories high, with sixteen 
windows in each; the Pariser Hof has twelve, 
and several others have eight and ten. 

Of late years a number of the largest houses 
have been plastered on the outside, but the appear- 
ance of the rest is highly picturesque. They are 
built of wood and unburnt bricks, but the immense 
quantity of timber which has been consumed 
would clearly indicate the vicinity of a large forest, 
even if one could not see its dark foliage towering 
on every side above the town. Wood having 
een of so little value, it has been crammed into 
the houses, as if the builder’s object had been to 
hide away as much of@t as possible. The whole 
fabric is a network of timber of all lengths, shapes, 
and sizes; and these limbs, sometimes rudely 
sculptured, often bent into every possible contor- 
tion, form a confused picture of rustic architecture, 
which amid such wild mountain scenery one can- 
not refuse to admire. _ ‘The interstices between all 
this woodwork are filled up with brown, unburot 
bricks, so soft and porous, that in our moist climate 
they would in one winter be decomposed,-while a 


very few seasons would also rot the timbers which 
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they connect : however, such is evidently the dry. 
ness of mountain air, that buildings can exist here 
in this rude state, and indeed have existed, for seve. 
ral hundred years, with the woodwork unpainted, 

In rambling about the three streets, one is sur. 
prised, at first, at observing that apparently there 
is scarcely a shop in the town! Before three or 
four windows carcasses of sheep, or of young 
calves but a few days old, are seen hanging by 
their heels ; and loaves of bread are placed for sale 
before a very few doors: but generally speaking, 
the dwellings are either “ Hofs” for lodgers, or 
they appear to be a set of nondescript private 
houses; nevertheless, by patiently probing, the 
little shop is at last discovered. In one of these 
secluded dens one can buy coffee, sugar, butter, 
nails, cottons, chocolate, ribands, brandy, ete, 
Still, however, there is no external display of any 
such articles, for the crowd of rich people who, 
like the swallows, visit during the summer weeks 
the sparkling water of Langen-Schwalbach, live 
at “hofs,” whose proprietors well enough know 
where to search for what they want. During so 
short a residence there, fashionable visiters require 
no new clothes, nails, brimstone, or coarse linen, 
It is, therefore, useless for the little shopkeeper to 
attempt to gain their custom; and as, during the 
rest of the year, the village. exists in simplicity, 
quietness, and obscurity, the inhabitants, knowing 
each other, require neither signs nor inscriptions. 
Peasants come to Langen-Schwalbach from 
other villages, Inquire for the sort of shop which 
will suit them; orif they want (as they generally 
do) tobacco, oil, or some rancid commodity, their 
noses are quite intelligent enough to lead them to 
the doors they ought to enter; indeed, I myself 
very soon found that it was quite possible thus to 
hunt for my own game. 

I have already stated that Langen-Schwalbach’ 
is like a kitchen fork, the handle of which is the 
lower or old part of the town: the prongs repre- 
senting two streets built in ravines, down each of 
which a small stream of water descends. The 
Stahl brunnen (steel spring) is at the head of the 
town, at the upper extremity of the right prong, 
Close to the point of the other prong is the Wein 
brunnen (wine spring), and about 600 yards up 
the same valley is situated the fashionable brunnen 
of Pauline. Between these three points, brunnens, 
or wells,the visiters at Langen-Schwalbach, with 
proper intervals for rest and food, are everlastingly 
vibrating. Backwards and forwards, “* down the 
middie and up again,” the strangers are seen 
walking, or rather crawling, witha constancy that 
is really quite astonishing. Among the number 
there may be here-and there a Celebs in search of 
a wife, and a very few sets of much smaller feet 
may, impari passu, be occasionally seen pursuing 
nothing but their mammas ; however, generally 
speaking, the whole troop is chasing one and the 
same game; they are all searching for the same 
treasure—in short, they are seeking for health: 
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but it is now necessary that the reader should be | easiest to be found, I walked towards the shady 


informed by what means they hope io attain it. 

In the time of the Romans, Schwalbach, which 
means literally the swallow’s stream, was a forest 
containing an immense sulphureous fountain famed 
for its medicinal effects. In proportion as it rose 
into notice, hovels, huts, and houses were erected ; 
until a small. street or village was thus gradually 
established on the north and south of the well. 
There was little to offer to the stranger but its 
waters ; yet, health being a commodity which 
people have always been willing enough to pur- 
chase, the medicine was abundantly drunk, and 
in the same proportion the little hamlet continued 
to grow, until it justly attained and claimed for 
itself the appellation of Langen (long) Schwal- 
bach. 

About sixty years ago the Stahl and Wein brun- 
nens were discovered. ‘These springs were found 
to be quite different from the old one, inasmuch 
as, instead of being only sulphureous, they were 
both strongly impregnated with iron and carbonic 
acid gas. Instead, therefore, of merely purifying 
the blood, they boldly undertook to strengtnen the 
human frame ; and, in proportion as they attracted 
notice, so the old original brunnen became neglect- 
ed. About three years agoa new spring was dis- 
covered in the valley above the Wein brunnen ; 
this did not contain quite so much iron as the 
Stalh or Wein brunnen ; but possessing other in- 
gredients (among them that of novelty) which 
were declared to be more salutary; it was pairon- 
ised by Dr. Fenner, as being preferable to the 


brimstone as well as other brunnens in the coun- | 


try. It was accordingly called Pauline, after 
the present Duchess of Nassau, and is now the 
fashionable brunnen or well of Langen-Schwal- 
bach. 

The village doctors, however, disagree on the 
subject ; and Dr. Stritter, a very mild, sensible 
man, recommends his patients to the strong Stahl 
brunnen, almost as positively as Dr. Fenner sen- 
tences his victims tothe Pauline. Which is right, 
and which is wrong, is one of the mysteries of 
this world; but as the cunning Jews all go to 
the Stahl brunnen, |. strongly suspect that they 
have some good reason for this departure from the 
fashion. 

As I observed. people of all shapes, ages, and 
constitutions, swallowing the waters of Langen- 
Schwalbach, | feli that, being absolutely on the 
brink of the brunnen, I might, at least as an ex- 
periment, join this awkward squad—that it would 
be quite time enough to desert if I should find rea- 
son to do so—in short, that by trying the waters 
I should have a surer proof whether they agreed 
with me or not, than by listening tothe conflicting 
opinions of all the doctors in the universe. How- 
ever, riot knowing exactly in what quantities to 
take them,—having learnt that Dr, Fenner him- 
self had the greatest namber of patients, and that 
moreover being a one-cyed man he was much the 
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walk near the Allee Saal, resolving eventually to 
consult him ; however, in turning a sharp corner, 
happening almost to run against a gentleman in 
black, “cui lumen ademptum,” I gravely accost- 
ed him, and finding, as I did in one moment, that 
I was right, in the middle of the street I began to 
explain that he saw before him a wheel which 
wanted a new tire—a shoe which required a new 
sole—a worn-out vessel seeking the hand of the 
tinker ; in short, that feeling very old, I merely 
wanted to become young again. 

Dr. Fenner is what would be called in England 
“a regular character,” and being a shrewd, 
clever fellow, he evidently finds it answer, and en- 
deavours to maintain a singularity of manner, 
which with his one eye (the other being extin- 
guished in a college duel) serves to bring him into 
general notice. As soon as my gloomy tale was 

qconcluded, the Doctor, who had been walking at 
my side, stopped dead short, and when I turned 
round to look for him, there I saw him, with his 
right atm extended, its fore-finger and thumb 
clenched, as if holding snuff, and its other three 
digits horizontally extended like the hand of a di- 
tection-post. With his heels close together, he 
stood as lean and erect as a ramrod, the black 
patch which like a hatchment hung over the win- 
dow of his departed eye being supported by a ri- 
band wound diagonally round his head. “Mon- 
sieur!” said he, (for he speaks a little French,) 
“Monsieur!” he repeated, “& six heures du 
matin vous prendrez & la Pauline trois verres! 
trois verres & la Pauline!” he repeated. “A dix 
heures vous prendrez un bain—en sortant du 
bain vous prendrez . .(he paused, and after several 
seconds of deep thought, he added). . encore 
deux verres, et & cing heures du soir, monsieur, 
vous prendrez.. (another long pause) . . encore 
trois verres! Monsieur! ces eaux yous feront beau- 
coup de bien! !” 

The arm of this sybil now fell to his side, like 
the limb of a telegraph which has just concluded 
its intelligence. The Doctor made me a low 
bow, spun round upon his heel, “and so he va- 
nished.” 

I had not exactly bargained for bathing in, as 
well as drinking, the waters ; however, feeling in 
great good-humour with the little world I was in- 
habiting, I was willing to go with (i. e. into) its 
stream, and as I found that almost every visiter 
was daily soaked for an hour or two, I could not 
but admit that what was prescribed for such 
geese, might also be good sauce for the gander; 
and that at all events a bath would at least have the 
advantage of drowning for me one hour per day, 
in case I should find four-and-twenty of such 
visiters more than I wanted. 

In a very few days I got quite accustomed to 
what a sailor would call the “ fresh-water life” 
which had been prescribed for me; and as no 
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my behaviour, an account of one day’s perform- 
ances, multiplied by the number I remained, will 
give the reader, very nearly, the history or picture 
of an existence at Langen-Schwalbach. 


THE KEVEILLE,. 


Ar a quarter past five I arose, and as‘soon after 
as possible left the “ hof” Every house was 
open, the streets already swept, the inhabitants 
all up, the living world appeared broad awake, 
and there was nothing to denote the earliness of 
the hour, but the delicious freshness of the cool 
mountain air; which as yet, unenfeebled by the 
sun, just beaming above the hill, was in that 
pure state, in which it had all night long been 
slumbering in the valley. The face of nature 
seemed beaming with health, and though there 
were no larks at Schwalbach gently “to carol at 
the morn,” yet immense red German slugs were 
every where in my path, looking wetter, colder, 
fatter, and happier than they or I have words to 
express. ‘They had evidently been gorgingthem- 
selves during the night, and were now crawling 
into shelter to sleep away the day. 

As soon as, getting from beneath the shaded 
walk of the Allee Saal, I reached the green valley 
Jeading to the Pauline brunnen, it was quite de- 
lightful to look at the grass, as it sparkled in the 
sun, every green blade being laden with dew in 
such heavy particles, that there seemed to be quite 
as much water as grass; indeed the crop was ac- 
tually bending under the weight of nourishment 
which, during the deep silence of night, Nature 
had liberally imparted to it; and it was evident 
that the sun would have to rise high in the heavens 
before it could attain strength enough to rob the 
turf of this fertilizing and delicious treasure. 

At this early hour, I found but few people on 
the walks, and on reaching the brunnen, the first 
agreeable thing I received there was a smile from 
a very honest, homely, healthy old woman, who 
having seen me approaching, had selected from 
her table my glass, the handle of which she had 
marked by a piece of tape. 

“Guten morgen!” she muttered, and then, 
without at all deranging the hospitality of her 
smile, stooping down, she dashed the vessel into 
the brunnen beneath her feet, and in a sort of 
civil hurry, (lest any of its spirit should escape, ) 
she presented me with a glass of her eau medici- 
nale. Clear as crystal, sparkling with carbonic 
acid gas, and effervescing quite as much as cham- 
pagne, it was nevertheless miserably cold; and 
the first morning, what with the gas, and what 
with the low temperature of this cold iron water, 
it was about as much as [ could do to swallow 
it; and, for a few seconds, feeling as if it had 
sluiced my stomach completely by surprise, I 
stood —s what was about to happen, 
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when, instead of my teeth chattering, as [ expect. 
ed, I felt the water suddenly grow warm within 
my waistcoat, and a slight, intoxication, or rather 
exhilaration, succeeded. 

As I have always had an unconquerable aver. 
sion to walking backwards and torwards on 
formal parade, as soon asI had drank my first 
glass I at once ec ed ascending the ‘hill 
which rises immediately from the brunnen. Paths 
in zigzags are cut in various directions through 
the wood, but so steep, that very few of the water. 
drinkers like to encounter them. | found the 
trees to be oak and beech, the ground beneath 
being covered with grass and heather, among 
which were, growing wild, quantities of ripe straw. 
berries and raspberries. The large red snails were 
in great abundance, and immense black-beetles 
were alsoin the paths, heaving at, and pushing up- 
wards, loads of dung, etc., very much bigger than 
themselves; the grass and heather were soaked 
with dew, and even the strawberries looked mueh 
too wet to be eaten. However, I may observe, 
that while drinking mineral waters, all fruit, wet 
or dry, is forbidden. Smothered up in the wood, 
there was, of course, nothing to be seen; but as 
soon asI gained the summit of the hill, a very 
pretty hexagonal rustic hut, built of trees with the 
bark on, and thatched with heather, presented it- 
self. The sides were open, excepting two, which 
were built up with sticks and moss. A rough 
circular table was in the middle, upon which two 
or three young people had cut their names; and 
round the inner circumference of the hut there was 
a bench, on which I was glad enough to rest, 
while I enjoyed the extensive prospect. 

The features of this picture, so different from 
any thing to be seen in England, were exceeding- 
ly large, and the round rolling clouds seemed big- 
ger even than the distant mountains upon which 
they rested. Not a fence was to be seen, bat 
dark patches of wood, of various shapes and sizes, 
were apparently dropped down upon the cultivated 
surface of the country, which, as far as the eye 
could reach, looked like the fairy park of some 
huge giant. In the foreground, however, small 
fields, and little narrow strips of land, denoted the 
existence of a great number of poor proprietors ; 
and even if Langen-Schwalbach had not been 
seen crouching at the bottom of its deep valley, 
it would have been quite evident that, in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood, there must be, somewhere 
or other, a town; for, in many places, the divi- 
sions of land were so small, that one could plainly 
distinguish provender growing for the poor man’s 
cow,—the little patch of rye which was to become 
bread for his children—and the half-acre of po- 
tatoes which was to help them through the win- 
ter. Close to the town, these divisions and snb- 
divisions were exceedingly small; but when 
every little family had been provided for, the fields 
grew larger; and, at a short distance from where 
sat, there were crops, ripe and waving, which were 
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qwidently intended for a larger and more distant 
market. 

As soon as I had sufficiently enjoyed the fresh- 
yess and the freedom of this interesting landscape, 
it was curious to look down from the hut upon the 
walk which leads from the Allee Saal to the brun- 
ger or well of Pauline ; for, by this time, all ranks 
ofpeople had arisen from their beds, and the sun 
being now warm, the beau monde of Langen- 
Schwalbach was seen slowly loitering up and 
down the promenade. 

At the rate of about a mile and a half an hour, 
Jobserved several hundred quiet people crawling 
through and fretting away that portion of their 
«istence which lay between one glass of cold 
If an individual were to 
be sentenced to such a life, which, in fact, has all 
the fatigue without the pleasing sociability of the 
treadmill, he would call it melancholy beyond en- 
durance ; yet there is no pill which fashion can- 
not gild, or which habit cannot sweeten. I re- 
marked that the men were dressed, generally, in 
loose, ill-made, snuff-coloured great coats, with 
awkward travelling caps, of various shapes, in- 
stead of hats. The picture, therefore, taking it 
altogether, was a homely one ; but, although there 
were no particularly elegant or fasbionable-look- 
ing people, although their gait was by no means 
attractive, yet even, from the lofty distant hut, I 
felt it was impossible to help admiring the good 
sense and good feeling with which all the ele- 
ments of this German community appéared to be 
harmonizing one with the other. There was no 
jostling, or crowding ; no apparent competition ; 
no turning round to stare at strangers. There 
was no “ martial look nor lordly stride,” but real 
genuine good breeding seemed natural to all: it 
is true there was nothing which bore a very high 
aristocratic polish; yet it was equally evident 
that the substance of their society was intrinsical- 
ly good enough not to require it. 

The behaviour of such a motley assemblage of 
people, who belonged, of course, to all ranks and 
conditions of life, in my humble opinion, did them 
and their country very great credit. It was quite 
evident that every man on the promenade, what- 
ever might have been his birth, was desirous to 
behave like a gentleman ; and that there was no 
one, however exalted was his station, who wished 
to do any more. 

That young lady, rather more quietly dressed 
than the rest of her sex, is the Princess Leuen- 
stein ; her countenance (could it but be seen from 
the hut) is as unassuming as her dress, and her 
manner as quiet as her bonnet. Her husband, 
who is one of the group of gentlemen behind her, 
is mild, gentlemanlike, and (if in these days such 
a title may, without offence, be given to a young 
man,) I would add—he is modest. 
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“ There they go, altogether ma row!” 

but though they congregate,—though like birds of 
a feather they flock together, is there, I ask, any 
thing arrogant in their behaviour? and that re- 
spect which they meet with from every one, does 
it not seem to be honestly their due? That un- 
commonly awkward, short, little couple, who 
walk holding each other by the hand, and who, 
apropos to nothing, occasionally break playfully 
into a trot, are a Jew and Jewess lately married ; 
and, as it is whispered that they have some mys- 
terious reason for drinking the waters, the uxori- 
ous anxiety with which the little man presents 
the glass of cold comfort to his herring-made part- 
ner, does not pass completely unobserved, 
That slow gentleman, with such an immense 
body, who seems to be acquainted with the most 
select people on the walk, is an ambassador, who 
goes nowhere—no, not even to mineral waters, 
without his French cook, a circumstance quite 
enough to make every body speak well of him—a 
very honest, good-natured man he seems to be; 
but as he walks, can any thing be more evident 
than that his own cook is killing him, and what 
possible benefit can a few glasses of cold water do 
to a corporation which Paistaff’s belt would be 
too short to encircle? 

Often and often have I pitied Diogenes for hav- 
ing lived in a tub; but this poor ambassador is 
infinitely worse off, for the tub, it is too evident, 
lives in him, and carry it about with him he must 
wherever he goes; but, without smiling at any 
more of my water companions, it is time I should 
descend to drink my second and third glass. One 
would think that this deluge of cold water would 
leave little room for tea and sugar; but miracu- 
lous as it may sound, by the time I got to my 
“ Hoff,” there was as much stowage in the ves- 
sel as when she sailed ; besides this, the steel 
created an appetite which it was very difficult to 
govern. 

As soon as breakfast was over, I generally en- 
joyed the luxury of idling about the town ; and, in 
passing the shop of a blacksmith, who lived oppo- 
site to the Golden Kette, the manner in which he 
tackled and shod a vicious horse always amused 
me. On the outside wall of the house, two rings 
were firmly fixed; to one of which the head of 
the patient was lashed close to the ground ; the hind 
foot, to be shod, stretched out to the utmost ex- 
tent of the leg, was then secured to the other ring 
about five feet high, by a cord which passed 
through a cloven hitch, fixed to the root of the 
poor creature’s tail. 

The hind foot was consequently very much 
higher than the head ; indeed, it was so exalted, 
and pulled so heavily at the tail, that the animal 
seemed to be quite anxious to keep his other feet 
on terra firma. With one hoof in the heavens, it 
did not suit him to kick ; with his nose pointing to 





There are one or two other princes on the pro- 
menade, with a very fair sprinkling of dukes, 
counts, barons, etc. 








the infernal regions, he could not conveniently 
rear; and asthe devil himself - apparently 
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pulling at his tail, the horse at last gave up the 
point, and quietly submitted to be shod. 

Nearly opposite to this blacksmith, sitting under 
the projecting eaves of the Goldene Kette, there 
were to be seen, every day, a row of women with 
immense baskets of fruit, which they had brought 
over the hills, on their heads. The cherries were 
of the largest and finest description, while the 
quantity of their stones lying on the paved street, 
was quite sufficient to show at what a cheap rate 
they were sold. Plums, apricots, greengages, 
apples, and pears, were also in the greatest pro- 
fusion ; however, in passing these baskets, stran- 
gers were strictly ordered to avert their eyes. In 
short, whenever raw fruit and mineral water un- 
expectedly meet each other in the human stomach, 
a sort of bubble-and-squeak contest invariably 
takes place—the one always endeavouring to 
turn the other out of the house. 

The crowd of idle boys, who like wasps were 
always hovering round these fruit-selling wo- 
men, I often observed very amusingly dispersed 
by the arrival of some German grandee in his 
huge travelling carriage. For at least a couple of 
minutes before the thing appeared, the postillion, 
as he descended the mountain, was heard, at- 
tempting to notify to the town the vast importance 
of his cargo, by playing on his trumpet a tune 
which, in tone and flourish, exactly resembled 
that which, in London, announces the approach 
of Punch. There is something always particu- 
larly harsh and discordantin the notes of a trumpet 
badly blown ; but when placed to the lips of a 
great lumbering German postillion, who, half 
smothered in his big boots and tawdry finery, has, 
besides this crooked instrument, to hold the reins 
of two wheel horses, as well as of two leaders, his 
attempt, in such deep affliction, to be musical, is 
comic in the extreme ; and, when the fellow at 
last arrived at the Goldene Kette, playing a tune 
which I expected every moment would make the 
head of Judy pop out of the carriage, one-could not 
help feeling, that, if the money which that truinpet 
cost had been spent in a pair of better spurs, it 
would have been of much more advantage and 
comfort to the traveller; but German posting 
always reminds me of the remark which the 
Black Prince was one day heard to utter, as 
he was struggling with all his might to shave a 

ig. 
: ‘However, though I most willingly join my fel- 
iow-countrymen in ridiculing the tawdry heavy 
equipment of the German postillion, one’s nose 
always feeling disposed to turn itself upwards at 
the sight of a horseman awkwardly encumbered 
with great, unmeaning, yellow worsted tassels, 
and other broad ornaments, which seem better 
adapted to our four-post bedsteads than to a rider, 
yet I reluctantly acknowledge that I do verily be- 
lieve their horses are much more scientifically 
harnessed, for slow heavy draught, than ours are 
in England. 
310 
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Many years have now elapsed since [ first ob. 


served that, somehow or other, the horses on the 
Continent manage to pull a heavy carriage up a 
steep hill, or along a dead level, with greater ease 
to themselves than our English horses. Let any 
unprejudiced person attentively observe with what 
little apparent fatigue three small ill-conditioned 
animals will draw not only his own carriage, but 
very often that huge overgrown vehicle, the French 
diligence, or the German eil-wagen, and I think he 
must admit that, somewhere or other, there exists 
a mystery. 

But the whole equipment is so unsightly—the 
rope harness is so rude—the horses without 
blinkers look so wild—there is 60 much bluster 
and noise in the postillion, that, far from paying 
any compliment to the turn-out, one is very 
much disposed at once to condemn the whole 
thing, and not caring a straw whether such horses 
be fatigued or not, to make no other remark 
than that, in England, they would have travelled 
at nearly twice the rate, with one-tenth of the 
noise. 

But neither the rate nor the noise is the ques- 
tion which I wish to consider, for our superiority 
in the former, and our inferiority in the latter, can. 
not be doubted. The thing I want, if possible, to 
account for, is, how such small weak horses do 
manage to draw one’s carriage up hill, with so 
much unaccountable eage to themseives. 

Now, in English, Frerich, and German harness, 
there exist, as it were, three degrees of comparison 
in the manner in which the head of the horse is 
treated ; for, in England, it is elevated, or borne up, 
by what we call the bearing-rein ; in France, it is 


- left as nature placed it (there being to common 


French harness no bearing-rein) ; while, in Ger- 
many, the head is tied down to the lower extremi- 
ty of the collar, or else the collar is so made that 
the animal is by it deprived of the power of raising 
his head. 

Now, it is undeniable that the English extreme 
and the German extreme cannot both be right; 
and, passing over for a moment the French method, 
which is, in fact, the state of nature, let us for a 
moment consider which is best, to bear a horse’s 
head up, as in England, or to pull it downwards, 
as in Germany. In my humble opinion, both are 
wrong : still there is some science in the German 
error ; whereas in our treatment of the poor ani- 
mal, we go directly against all mechanical calcu- 
lation. 

In a state of nature, the wild horse (as every- 
body knows) has two distinct gaits or attitudes. 
If man, or any still wilder beast, come suddenly 
upon him, up goes his head ; and as he first stalk: 
and then trots gently away, with ears erect, snort- 
ing with his nose, and proudly snuffing up the air, 
as if exulting in his freedom; as one fore-leg darts 
before the other, one sees before one a picture of 
doubt, astonishment, and hesitation,—all of which 
feelings seem to rein him, like a troop-horse, on his 
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haunches ; but attempt to pursue him, and the 


moment he defies you--the moment, determining to 
escape, he shakes his head, and jays himself to his 
work, how completely does he alter his attitude !— 
for then down goes his head, and from his ears to 
the tip of his tail, there is in his vertebre an un- 
dulating action which seems to propel him, which 
works him along, and which, it is evident, you 
could not deprive him of, without materially dimi- 
nishing his speed. 

Now, in harness, the horse has naturally the 
same two gaits or attitudes ; and it is quite true 
that he can start away with a carriage, either in 
the one or the other; but the means by which he 
succeeds in this effort, the physical powers which, 
in each case, he calls into action, are essentially 
different ; for in the one attitude he works by his 
muscles, and in the other by his own dead, or rather 
living, weight. In order to grind corn, if any man 
were to erect a steam-engine over a fine, strong, 
running stream, we should all say to him, “‘ Why 
do you not allow your wheel to be turned by cold 
water instead of by hot? Why do you not avail 
yourself of the weight of the water, instead of ex- 
pending your. capital in converting it into the 
power of steam? In short, why do you not use 
the simple resource which nature has presented 
ready made to your hand?” In the same way, 
the Germans might say to us, “ We acknowledge 
a horse can drag a carriage by the power of his 
muscles, but why do you not allow him to drag it 
by his weight ?” F 

In France, and particularly in Germany, horses 
do draw by the weight; and it is to encourage 
them to raise up their backs, and lean downwards 
with their heads, that the German collars are 
made in the way I have described ; that, with a 
certain degree of rude science, the horse’s nose is 
tied to the bottom of his collar, and that the pos- 
tillion at starting, speaking gently to him, allows 
him to get himself into a proper attitude for his 
draught. 

The horse, thus treated, leans against the re- 
sistance which he meets with, ‘and his weight be- 
ing infinitely greater than his draught (I mean 
the balance being in his favour), the carriage fol- 
lows him without much more strain or effort on 
his part, than if he were idly leaning his chest 
against his manger. It is true the flesh of his 
shoulder may become sore from: severe pressure, 
but his sinews and muscles are comparatively at 
rest. , 

Now, as acontrast to this picture of the German 
horse, let any one observe a pair of English post- 

horses dragging a heavy weight up a hill, and he 
will at once see that the poor creatures are working 
by their muscles, and that itis by sinews and main 

the resistance is overcome; but how can 
it be otherwise? for their heads are considerably 
higher than nature intended them to be even in 
walking, in a state of liberty, carrying nothing but 
themeelves. The balance of their bodies is, there- 








fore, absolutely turned against, instead of leaning 
in favour of, their draught, and thus cruelly de- 
prived of the mechanical advantage of weight 
which everywhere else in the universe is duly ap- 
preciated, the noble spirit of our high-fed horses 
induces them to strain and drag the carriage for- 
wards by their muscles ; and, if the reader will but 
pass his hands down the back sinews of any of 
our stage-coach or post-chaise horses, he will soon 
feel (though not so keenly as they do) what is the 
fatal consequence. It is true that, in ascending a 
very steep hill, an English postillion will occasion- 
ally unhook the bearing-reins of his horses ; but 
the poor jaded creatures, trained for years to work 
in a false attitude, cannot, in one moment, get 
themselves into the scientific position which the 
German horses are habitually encouraged to adopt ; 
besides this,we are so sharp with our horses—we 
keep them so constantly on the qui vive, or, as we 
term it, in hand—that we are always driving them 
from the use of their weight to the application of 
their sinews. 

That the figure and attitude of a horse, working 
by his sinews, are infinitely prouder than when 
he is working by his weight (there may exist, 
however, false pride among horses as well as 
among men), | most readily admit, and, therefore, 
for carriages of luxury, where the weight bears 
little proportion to the powers of the two noble 
animals, [ acknowledge that the sinews are more 
than sufficient for the slight labour required ; 
but to bear up the head of a poor horse at plough, 
or at any slow, heavy work, is, | humbly conceive, 
a barbarous error, which ought not to be persisted 
in. 
I may be quite wrong in the way in which I 
have just endeavoured to account for the fact that 
horses on the Continent draw heavy weights with 
apparently greater ease to themselves than our 
horses, and I almost hope that I am wrong; for 
laughing, as we all do, at the German and French 
hamess, sneering, as we do, at their ropes, and 
wondering out loud, as we always do, why they 
do not copy us, it would not be a little provoking 
were we, in spite of our fine harness, to find out, 
that for slow, heavy draught, it is better to tie a 
horse’s nose downwards, like the German, than 
upwards, like the English, and that the French 
way of leaving them at liberty is better than both. 


THE BATH. 


Tus eager step with which I always walked to- 
wards the strong steel bath, is almost indescrib- 
able. Health is such an inestimable blessing ; it 
coloars so highly the little picture of life; it sweet- 
efs so exquisitely the small cup of our existence ; 
it is so like sunshine, in the absence of which the 
world, with all its beauties, would be, as it once 
was, without form and void, that te conceive 
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nothing which a man ought more eagerly to do 
than get between the stones of that mill which is 
to grind him young again, particularly when, as 
in my case, the operation was to be attended with 
no pain. When, therefore, I had once left my Hof 
to walk to the bath, I felt as if no power on earth 
could arrest my progress. 

The oblong slated building, which contains the 
famous waters of Langen-Schwalbach, is plain and 
unassuming in its elevation, and very sensibly 
adapted to its purpose. The outside walls are 
plastered; and coloured a very light red. There 
are five-and-twenty windows in front, with an ar- 
cade or covered walk beneath them, supported by 
an equal number of pilasters, connected together 
by Saxon arches.. On entering the main door, 
which is in the centre, the great staircase is imme- 
diately in front, and close to it, on the left, there 
sits a man, from whom the person about to bathe 
purchases his ticket, for which he pays forty-eight 
kreuzers, about sixteen pence. 

The Pauline spring is conducted to the baths on 
the upper story ; the Wein brunnen supplies those 
below on the left of the staircase ; the strong Stahl, 
or steel brunnen, those on the right ; all these baths 

pening into passages, which, in both stories, ex- 
tend the whole length of the building. At the 
commencement of each hour, there was always a 
great bustle between the people about to be washed, 
and those who had just undergone the operation. 
A man and woman attend above and below, and, 
quite regardless of their sex, every person was try- 
ing to prevail upon either of these attendants to let 
the old water out of the bath, and to turn the hot 
and cold cocks which were to replenish it. Rest- 
lessness and anxiety were depicted in every coun- 
tenance; however, in 4 few minutes, a calm hav- 
ing ensued, the water was heard rushing into fifteen 
or sixteen baths on each floor. Soon again the poor 
pair were badgered and tormented by various 
voices, from trebles down to contra-bassos, all call- 
ing to them to stop the cocks. With a thermo- 
meter in one hand, a great wooden shovel in the 
other, and a face as wet as if it had just emerged 
from the bath, each servant hurried from one bath 
to another, adjusting them all to about 25° of Reau- 
mur. Door after door was then heard to shut, and 
in a few minutes the passage became once again 
silent, A sort of wicker basket, containing a pan 
of burning embers, was afterwards given to any 
person who, for the sake of having warm towels, 
was willing to breathe carbonic acid gas. 

As soon as the patient was ready to enter his 
bath, the first feeling which crossed his mind, as 
he stood shivering on the brink, was a disinclina- 
tion to dip even the foot into a mixture which 
looked about as thick as a horse-pond, and about 
the colour of mullagitawny soup. However, hav- 
ing come as far as Langen-Schwalbach, there 
was nothing to say, but “en avant,” and so, de- 
scending the steps, I got into stuff so. deeply co- 
loured with the red oxide of iron, that the body, 
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when a couple of inches below the surface, was 
invisible. The temperature of the water felt 
neither hot nor cold ;. but I was no sooner.im. 
mersed in it, than I felt it was evidently of @ 
strengthening, bracing nature, and | could almost 
have fancied myself lying with a set of hides ing 
tan-pit. The half-hour, which every day I was 
sentenced to spend in this red decoction, was by 
far the longest in the twenty-four hours; and [ 
was always very glad when my chronometer, 
which I always hung on a nail before my eyes, 
pointed permission to me to extricate myself from 
the mess. While the body was floating, hardly 
knowing whether to sink or swim, I found it was 
very difficult for the mind to enjoy any sort of re. 
creation, or to reflect for two minutes on any one 
subject ; and as half shivering I lay watching the 
minute hand of the dial, it appeared the slowest 
traveller in existence. 

These baths are said to be very apt to produce 
head-ach, sleepiness, and other slightly apoplectic 
symptoms ; but surely such effects must proceed 
from the silly habit of not immersing the head? 
The frame of man has beneficently been made 
capable of existing under the line, or near either 
of the poles of the earth. We know it can even 
live in an oven in which meat is baking; but, 
surely, if it were possible to send one half of the 
body to Iceland while the other was reclining on 
the banks of Fernando Po, the trial would be ex- 
ceedingly severe; inasmuch as nature, never 
having contemplated such a vagary, has not 
thought it necessary to provide against it. Ina 
less degree, the same argument applies to bathing, 
particularly in mineral waters ; for even the com- 
mon pressure of water on the portion of the body 
which is immersed in it, tends mechanically to 
push or force the blood towards that part (the 
head) enjoying a rarer medium; but when it is 
taken into calculation that the mineral mixture of 
Schwalbach acts on the body not only mechani- 
cally, by pressure, but medicinally, being a very 
strong astringent, there needs no wizard to account 
* the unpleasant sensations so often complained 
of. 
For the above reason, I resolved that my head 
should fare alike with the rest of my system ; in 
short, that it deserved to be strengthened as much 
as my limbs. It was equally old—had accom- 
panied them in all their little troubles ; and, more- 
over, often and often, when they had sunk down 
to rest, had it been forced to contemplate and pro- 
vide for the dangers and vicissitudes of the next 
day. I, therefore, applied no half remedy—sub- 
mitted to no partial operation—but resolved that, 
if the waters of Langen-Schwalbach were to make 
me invulnerable, the box which held my brains 
should humbly, but equally,partake of the blessing. 

The way in which I bathed, with the reasons 
which induced me todo so, were mentioned to 
Dr. Fenner. He made no objection, but in silence 
shrugged up his shoulders. However, the fact is, 
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in this instance, as well as in many others, he is 
obliged to prescribe no more than human nature 
js willing to comply with. And as Germans are 
not much in the habit of washing their heads,— 
and even if they were, as they would certainly re- 
fuse to dip their skulls into a mixture which stains 
the hair a deep-red colour, upon which common 
soap has not the slightest detergent effect,—the 
doctor probably feels that he would only lose his 
influence were he publicly to undergo the defeat 
of being driven from a system which all men 
would agree to abominate ; indeed, one has only 
tolook at the ladies’ flannel dresses which hang 
in the yard to dry, to read the truth of the above 
assertion. 

These garments having been several times im- 
mersed in the bath, are stained as deep a red as if 
they had been rubbed with ochre or brickdust ; 


yet the upper part of the flannel is quite as white, | 


and, indeed, by comparison, appears infinitely 
whiter than ever: in short, without asking to see 
the owners, it is quite evident that, at Schwalbach, 





young ladies, and even old ones, cannot make up | 


their minds to stain any part of their fabric which 
towers above their evening gowns; and, though 
the rest of their lovely persons are as red as the 
limbs of the American Indian, yet their faces and 
cheeks bloom like the roses of York and Lancas- 
ter; but the effect of these waters on the skin is 
so singular, that one has only to witness it to 
understand that it would be useless for the poor 
doctor to prescribe to ladies more than a pie-bald 
application of the remedy. 


Although, of course, in coming out of the bath, 
the patient rubs himself dry, and apparently per- | 


fectly clean, yet the rust, by exercise, comes out 
so profusely, that not only is the linen of those 
people who bathe stained, but even their sheets 
are similarly discoloured ; the dandy’s neckcloth 
becomes red; and when the head has been im- 
mersed, the pillow in the morning looks as if a 
rusty thirteen-inch shell had been reposing on it. 
To the servant who has cleaned the bath, filled 
it, and supplied it with towels, it is customary to 
give each day six kreuzers, amounting to two- 
pence; and as another example of the cheapness 
of German luxuries, I may observe, that, if a per- 
son chooses, instead of walking, to de carried in 
a sedan-chair, and brought back to his Hof, the 
price fixed for the two journeys is—threepence. 
Having now taking my bath, the next part of my 
daily sentence was, “to return to the place from 
whence I came, and there” to drink two more 
glasses of water from the Pauline. The weather 
having been unusually hot, in walking to the bath 
I was generally very much overpowered by the 
heat of the sun; but on leaving the mixture to 
walk to the Pauline, I always felt as if his rays 
were not as strong as myself; I really fancied that 
they glanced from my frame as from a polished 
cuirass ; and, far from suffering, 1 enjoyed the 
walk, always remarking that the cold evaporation 
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proceeding from wet hair formed an additional 
reason for preventing the blood from rushing up- 
wards. The glass of cold sparkling water which, 
under the mid-day sun, I received after quitting 
the bath, from the healthy-looking old goddess of 
the Pauline, was delicious beyond the powers of 
description. It wasinfinitely more refreshing than 
iced soda water, and the idea that it was doing 
good instead of harm—that it was medicine, not 
luxury, added to it a flavour which the mind, as 
well as the body, seemed to enjoy. 

What with the iron in my skin, the rust in my 
hair, and the warmth which this strengthening 
mixture imparted to my waistcoat, I always felt an 
unconquerable inclination to face the hill; and, 
seiecting a different path from the one I had taken 
in the morning, I seldom stopped until I had 
reached the tip-top of one of the many eminenccs 
which overhang the promenade and its beau monde. 

The climate of this high table-land was always 
invigorating ; and although the sun was the same 
planet which was scorching the saunterers in the 
valley beneath, yet its rays did not take the same 
hold upon the rare, subtile mountain air, 

At this hour the peasants had descended into 
the town to dine. The fields were, consequently, 
deserted ; yet it was pleasing to see where they 
had been toiling, and how much of the corn they 
had cut since yesterday. I derived pleasure from 
looking at the large heap of potatoes they had been 
extracting, and from observing that they had al- 
ready begun to plough the stubble which only two 
days ago had been standing corn. Though net- 
ther man, woman, nor child were to be seen, it 
was, nevertheless, quite evident that they could 
only just have vanished ; and though I had no 
fellow-creature to converse with, yet I enjoyed an 
vld-fashioned pleasure in tracing on the ground 
marks where, at least, human beings had been. 

Quite by myself I was loitering on these heights, 
when I heard the troop of Langen-Schwalbach 
cows coming through the great wood on my left ; 
and wanting, at the moment, something to do, 
diving into the forest 1 soon succeeded in joining 
the gang. ‘They were criven by a man anda 
woman, who received for every cow under their 
care forty-two kreuzers, or fourteen pence, for the 
six summer months ; for this humble remunera- 
tion, they drove the cows of Schwalbach every 
morning into the great woods, to enjoy air and a 
very little food ; three times a-day they conducted 
them home to be milked, and as often re-ascended 
tothe forest. At the hours of assembling, the man 
blew a long, crooked, tin horn, which the cows 
and their proprietors equally well understood. 
Everybody must be aware, that it is not a very 
easy job to keep a set of cows together in a forest, 
as the young ones, especially, are always endeav- 
ouring to go astray ; however, the two guides had 
each a curious sort of instrument by which they 
managed to keep them in excellent subjection. It 
consisted of a heavy stick about two feet long, 
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with six iron rings, so placed that they could be 
shaken up and down ; and, certainly, if it were to 
be exhibited at Smithfield, no being there, human 
or inhuman, would ever guess that it was invented 
for driving cows ; and were he even to be told so, 
he would not conceive how it could possibly be 
used for that purpose, Yet, in Nassau, it is the 
regular engine for propelling cattle of all descrip- 
tions. 

In driving the cows through the wood, I observ- 
ed that the man and woman each kept on one 
flank, the herd leisurely proceeding before them ; 
but if any of the cows attempted to stray—if any 
of them presumed to lie down—or if any one of 
them appeared to be in too earnest conversation 
with a great lumbering creature of her own species, 
‘listinguished by a ring through his nose, and a 
bright iron chain round his neck, the man, and 
especially the woman, gave two or three shakes 
with the rings, and if that lecture was not suffi- 
cient, the stick, rings and all, fléw through the air, 
inflicting a blow which really appeared sufficient 
to break a rib, and certainly much more than suf- 
ficient to dislodge an eye. 

It was easy to calculate the force of this uncouth 
weapon, by the fear the poor animals entertained 
of it ; and I observed, that no sooner did the wo- 
man shake it at an erring, disobedient cow, than 
the creature at once gave up the point, and hur- 
ried forwards. 

In the stillness of the forest, nothing could sound 
wilder than the sudden rattling of these rings, and 
almost could one fancy that beings in chains were 
running between the trees. A less severe disci- 
pline would, probably, not be sufficient. How- 
ever, I must record that the severity was exercised 
with a considerable proportion of discretion ; for I 
particularly remarked that, when cows were in 
a certain interesting situation, their rude drivers, 
with unerring aim, always pelted them on the 
hocks. 

Leaving the cows, and descending the moun- 
tain’s side, I strolled through the little mountain 
hamlet of Wambach. In the middle of this sim- 
ple retreat, there stood, overtopping most of the 
other dwellings, a tall slender hut, on the thatch- 
ed roof of which was a wooden pent-house, con- 
taining a bell, which, three times a-day, tolled 
for reveille, noon-tide meal, and curfew. As 
the human tongue speaks by the impulse of the 
inind, so did this humble clapper move in obedi- 
ence to the dictates of a village watch, which, 
when out of order, the parish was bound to re- 
pair. 

From the upper windows of the principal house, 
I saw suspended festoons, or strings of apples cut 
in slices, and exposed to the sun to dry. A lad, 
smoking his pipe, was driving his mother’s cow 
to fetch grass from the valley. Women, with 
pails in their hands, were proceeding towards the 
Spring for water; others were returning to their 
homes heavily laden with fagots, while several of 





their idle children were loitering about before their 
doors. 

But, as 1 had still another dose of water to drink 
from the Pauline, I hastened to the brunnen, and 
having eraptied my glass (which, like the outside 
of a bottle of iced water, was instantaneously co 
vered by condensation with dew,) I found thatit 
was time to prepare myself (as I beg leave topre. 
pare my reader) for that very lengthy ceremony 
—a German dinner. 


THE DINNER. 


During the fashionable season at Langen. 
Schwalbach, the dinner hour at all the Saals is 
one o’clock. From about noon scafcely a stranger 
is to be seen ; but a few minutes before the bell 
strikes one, the town exhibits a picture curious 
enough, when it is contrasted with the simple cos- 
tume of the villagers, and the wild-looking coun- 
try which surrounds them. From all the Hofs 
and lodging-houses, a set of demure, quiet-looking, 
well-dress@@ people are suddenly disgorged, who, 
at a sort of funeral pfice, slowly advance towards 
the Allee Saal, the Goldene Kette, the Kaiser 
Saal, and one or two other houses ot Pon dine, 
The ladies are not dressed in bonnets, but in caps, 
most of which are quiet; the rest being of those 
indescribable shapes which are to be seen in Lon- 
don or Paris. Whether the stiff-stand-up frippery 
ef bright-red ribands was meant to representa 
house on fire, or purgatory itself—whether those 
immense white ornaments were intended for reefs 
of coral or not—it is out of my department to guess 
—ladies’ caps being riddles only to be explained 
by themselves. 

With no one to affront them—with no fine- 
powdered footman to attend them—with nothing 
but their appetites to direct them—and with their 
own quiet conduct to protect them—old ladies, 
young ladies, elderly gentlemen, and young ones, 
were seen slowly and silently picking their way 
over the rough pavement. There was no greedi- 
ness in their looks; nor, as they proceeded, did 
they lick their lips, or show any other signs of pos- 
sessing any appetite at all ; they looked much more 
as if they were coming from a meal, than going 
to one: in short, they seemed to be thinking of 
any thing in the dictionary but the word dinner. 
And when one contrasted or weighed the quiet- 
ness of their demeanour, against the enormous 
quantity of provisions they were placidly about 
to consume, one could not help admitting that 
these Germans had certainly more self-posses- 
sion, and could better muzzle their feelings, than 
many of the best-behaved people in the universe. 

Seated at the table of the Allee Saal, | counted 
a bandred and eighty people at dinner in one room. 
To fay, ina single word, whether the fare was 
good or bad, would be quite impossible, it being 
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so completely different to any thing ever met with 
in England. 

To my simple taste, the cooking is most horrid ; 
still there were now and then some dishes, parti- 
cularly sweet ones, which I thought excellent. 
With respect to the made-dishes, of which there 
was a great variety, I beg to offer to the reader a 
formula I invented, which will teach him (should 
he ever come to Germany) what to expect. The 
simple rule is this: — Let him taste the dish, and 
if it be not sour, he may be quite certain that it is 
greasy ; —again, if it be not greasy, let him not eat 
thereof, for then it is sure tobe sour. With regard 
to the order of the dishes, that, too, is unlike any 
thing which Mrs. Glasse ever thought of. After 
soup, which all over the world is the alpha of the 
gourmand’s alphabet, the barren meat from which 
the said soup has been extracted is produced, Of 
course it is dry, tasteless, withered-looking stuff, 
which a Grosvenor-square cat would not touch 
with its whisker; but this dish is always attended 
by a couple of satellites—the one a quantity of 
cucumbers dressed in vinegar, the other a black, 
greasy sauce ; and if you dare to accept a piece 
of this flaccid beef, you are instantly thrown be- 
tween Scylla and Charybdis ; for so sure as you 
decline the indigestible cucumber, souse comes into 
your plate a deluge of the greasy sauce! After 
the company have eaten heavily of messes which 
it would be impossible to describe, in comes some 
nice salmon—then fowls—then puddings—then 
meat again—then stewed fruit; and after the 
English stranger has fallen back in his chair quite 
beaten, a leg of mutton majestically makes its ap- 
pearance ! 

I dined just two days at the Saals, and then 
bade adieu to them for ever. Nothing which this 
world affords could induce me to feed in this gross 
manner. The pig, who lives in his sty, would 
have some excuse ; but it is really quite shocking 
to see any other animal overpowering himself at 
mid-day with such a mixture and superabundance 
of food. Yet only think what a compliment all 
this is to the mineral waters of Langen-Schwal- 
bach ; for if people who come here and live in this 
way morning, noon, and night can, as I really be- 
lieve they do, return to their homes in better health 
than they departed, how much more benefit ought 
any one to derive, who, maintaining a life of sim- 
plicity and temperance, would resolve to give them 
a fair trial! In short, if the cold iron waters of 
the Pauline can be of real service to a stomach full 
of vinegar and grease, how much more effectually 
ought they to tinker up and repair the inside of 
him who has sense enough to sue them in forma 

Dr. Fenner was told that I had given up dining 
in public, as I preferred a single dish at home ; 
and he was then asked, with a scrutinizing look, 
whether eating so much was not surely very bad 
for those who were drinking the waters? The 
poor doctor quietly shrugged up his shoulders,— 





silently looking at his shoes,—and what else could 
he have done? Himself an inhabitant of Langen- 
Schwalbach, of course he was obliged to feel the 
pulse of his own fellow-citizens, as well as that of 
the stranger ; and into what a fever would he have 
thrown all the innkeepers—what a convulsion 
would he have occasioned in the village itself— 
were he to have presumed to prescribe temperance 
to those wealthy visiters by whose intemperance 
the community hoped to prosper! He might as 
well have gone into the fields to burn the crops, 
as thus wickedly to blight the golden harvest 
which Langen-Schwalbach had calculated on 
reaping during the short visit of its consumptive 
guests, 

Our dinner is now over; but I must not rise 
from the table of the Allee Saal until [ have made 
an ‘ amende honorable’ to those against whose vile 
cooking I have been railing, for it is only common 
justice to Germany society to offer an humble 
testimoay that nothing can be more creditable to 
any nation; one can scarely imagine a more 
pleasing picture of civilized life, than the mode 
in which society is conducted at these watering- 
places, 

The company which comes to the brunnens for 
health, and which daily assembles at dinner, is of 
a most heterogeneous description, being composed 
of Princes, Dukes, Barons, Counts, etc., down 
to the petty shopkeeper, and even the Jew of 
Frankfort, Mainz, and other neighbouring towns ; 
in short, all the most jarring elements of society, 
at the same moment, enter the same room, to par- 
take together the same one shilling and eight-penny 
dinner. 

Even to a stranger like myself, it was easy to 
perceive that the company, as they seated them- 
selves round the table, had herded together in 
parties and coteries, neither acquainted with each 
other, nor with much disposition to be acquainted 
—still, all those invaluable forms of society which 
connect the guests of any private individual were 
most strictly observed; and, from the natural 
good sense and breeding in the country, this hap- 
py combination was apparently effected without 
any effort. Noone seemed to be under any re- 
straint, yet there was no freezing formality at one 
end of the table, nor rude boisterous mirth at the 
other. With as honest good appetites as could 
belong to any set of people under the sun, I par- 
ticularly remarked that there was no scrambling 
for favourite dishes ; —to be sure, here and there, 
an eye was seen twinkling a little brighter than 
usual, as it watched the progress of any ap 
proaching dish which appeared to be unusually 
sour or greasy, but there was no greediness—no 
impatience—nothing which seemed for a single 
moment to interrupt the general harmony of the 
scene ; and, though I scarcely heard a syllable of 
the buzz of conversation which surrounded me ; 
although every moment I felt less and less dis- 
posed to attempt to eat what for some time had 
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gradually been coagulating in my plate ; yet, lean- 
ing back in my chair, I certainly did derive very 
great pleasure, and I hope a very rational enjoy- 
ment, in looking upon so pleasing a picture of 
civilized life. 

In England we are too apt to designate, by the 
general term “ society,” the particular class, clan, 
or clique in which we ourselves may happen to 
move, and if that little speck be sufficiently po- 
lished, people are generally quite satisfied with 
what they term “the present state of society ;” 
yet there exists a very important difference be- 
tween this ideal civilization of a part or parts of a 
community, and the actual civilization of the com- 
munity as a whole: and surely no country can 
justly claim for itself that title, until not only can 
its various members move separately among each 
other, but until, if necessary, they can all meet 
and act together. Now, if this assertion be ad- 
mitted, I fear it cannot be denied that we islanders 
are very far from being as highly polished as our 
continental neighbours, and that we but too often 
mistake odd provincial habits of our own inven- 
tion, for the broad, useful, current manners of the 
world. 

In England, each class of society, like our dif- 
ferent bands of trades, is governed by its own par- 
ticular rules, There is a class of society which 
has very gravely, and for aught I care very pro- 
perly, settled that certain food is to be eaten with 
a fork—that others are to be launched into the 
mouth with a spoon ; and that toact against these 
rules (or whims) shows “that the man has not 
lived in the world.” At the other end of society 
there are, one has heard, also rules of honour, 
prescribing the sum to be put into a tin money- 
box, so often as the pipe shall be filled with to- 
bacco, with various other laws of the same dark 
caste or complexion. These conventions, how- 
ever, having been firmly established among each 
of the many classes into which our country peo- 
ple are subdivided, asvery considerable degree of 
order is everywhere maintained ; and, therefore, 
let a toreigner go into any sort of suciety in Eng- 
land, and he will find it is apparently living in 
happy obedience to its own laws; but if any 
chance or convulsion brings these various classes 
of society, each laden with its own laws, into ge- 
neral contact, a sort of Babel confusion instantly 
takes place, each class loudly calling its neigh- 
bour to order in a language it cannot comprehend. 
Like the followers of different religions, the one 
has been taught a creed which has not even been 
heard of by the other; there is no sound bond of 
union—no reasonable understanding between the 
parties : in short, they resemble a set of regimente, 
each of which having been drilled according to 
the caprice or fancy of its colonel, appears in very 
high order on its own parade, yet, when all are 
brought together, form an unorganized and undis- 
ciplined army ; and in support of this theory, is it 
not undeniably true, that it is practically impossi- 
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ble for all ranks of society to associate together 
in England with the same ease and inoffensive 
freedom which characterizes similar meetings on 
the continent? And yet a German duke or a 
German baron is as proud of his rank, and rank 
is as much respected in his country as it is in our 
country. 

There must, therefore, in England exist some 
where or other a radical fault. ‘The upperclasses 
will of course lay the blame on the lowest—the 
lowest will abuse the highest—but may not the 
error lie between the two? Does it not rather 
rest upon both? and is it not caused by the laws 
which regulate our small island society being odd, 
unmeaning, imaginary, and often fictitious, in- 
stead of being stamped with those large intelligi 
ble characters which make them at once legible 
to all the inhabitants of the globe ? 

For instance, on the continent, every child, al 
most before he learns his alphabet, before he is 
able even to crack a whip, is taught what is termed 
in Europe civility ; a trifling example of which I 
witnessed this very morning. At nearly a league 
from Langen-Schwalbach, I walked up to a little 
boy who was flying a kite on the top of a hill, in 
the middle of a field of oat stubble. I said nota 
word to the child—scarcely looked at him—but as 
soon as I got close to him, the little village clod, 
who had never breathed anything thicker than his 
own mountain air, actually almost lost string, kite, 
and all, in an effort, quite irresistible, which he 
made to bow to me, and take off his hat. Again, 
in the middle of the forest, I*saw the other day 
three labouring boys laughing together, each of 
their mouths being, if possible, wider open than 
the others ; however, as they separated, off went 
their caps, and they really took leave of each other 
in the very same sort of manner with which I yes- 
terday saw the Landgrave of Hesse Hombourg 
return a bow to a common postillion. 

It is this general, well founded, and acknow- 
ledged system which binds together all classes of 
society. It is this useful, sensible system, which 
enables the master of the Allee Saal, as he walks 
about the room during dinner time, occasionally 
to converse with the various descriptions of guests 
who have honoured his table with their presence ; 
for, however people in England would be shock- 
ed at such an idea, on the continent, so long as a 
person speaks and behaves correctly, he need not 
fear to give any one offence. 

Now, in England, as we all know, we have all 
sorts of manners, and a man actually scarcely 
dares to say which is the true idol to be worship- 
ped. We have very noble aristocratic manners ; 
—we have the short, stumpy manners of the old- 
fashioned English country gentleman ;—we have 
sick, dandified manners ;—black-stock military 
manners ,—“your free and easy manners” (which, 
by the by, on the continent, would be translated 
“no manners at all.”) We have the leger man 
ners of a steady man of business ;—the last-im 
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ported monkey or ultra-Parisian manners ;—man- 
ners not only of a school-boy, but of the particular 
school to which he belongs ;—and, lastly, we have 
the parti-coloured manners of the mobility, who, 
until they were taught the contrary, very falsely 
flattered themselves that on the throne they would 
find the “ ship, a-hoy !” manners of “a true British 
sailor.” 

Now, with respect to these motley manners, 
these “black spirits and white, blue spirits and 
grey,” which are about as different from each 
other as the manners of the various beasts collect- 
ed by Noah in his ark, it may at once be observed, 
that (however we ourselves may admire them) 
there are very few of themindeed which are suited 
to the continent ; and consequently, though Rus- 
sians, Prussians, Austrians, French, and Italians, 
toa certain degree, can anywhere assimilate to- 
gether, yet, somehow or other, our manners— 
(never mind whether better or worse)—are differ- 
ent. Which, therefore, 1 am seriously disposed 
to ask of myself, are the most likely to be right? 
the manners of “ the right little, tight little island,” 
or those of the inhabitants of the vast continent of 
Europe ? 

The reader will, I fear, think that my dinner re- 
flections have partaken of the acidity of the Ger- 
man mess which lay so long before me untouched 
in my plate; and at my observations I fully ex- 
pect he will shake his head, as I did when, after- 
wards, expecting to get something sweet, I found 
my mouth nearly filled with a substance very 
nearly related to sour-crout. Should the old 
man’s remarks be unpalatable, they are not more 
so than was his meal; and he begs to apologize 
for them by saying, that had he,as he much wished, 
been able to eat, he would not, against his will, 
have been driven to reflect. 


THE PROMENADE. 


A rew minutes after the dessert had been placed 
on the table of the Allee Saal, one or two feople 
from different chairs rose and glided away ; then 
up got as many more, until, in about a quarter of 
an hour, the whole company had quietly vanished, 
excepting here and there, round the vast circum- 
ference of the table, a couple, who, not having yet 
finished their phlegmatic, long-winded argument, 
sat like pairs of oxen, with their heads yoked to- 
gether. 

It being yet only three o’clock in the day, and 
as people did not begin to drink the waters again 
till about six,there was a long,heavy interval,which 
was spent very much in the way in which English 
cows pass their time when quite full of fine red 
clover,—bending their fore knees, they lie down on 
the grass to ruminate. 

As it was very hot at this hour, the ladies, in 


them on small square tables, sat out together in the 
open air, under the shade of the trees. Most of 
them commenced knitting ; but, at this plethoric 
hour, I could not help observing that they made 
several hundred times as many stitches as re- 
marks. A few of the young men, with cigars in 
their mouths, meandered, in dandified silence, 
through these parties of ladies ; but almost all the 
German lords of the creation had hidden them- 
selves in holes and corners, to enjoy smoking 
their pipes ; and surely nothing can be more filthy 
—nothing can be a greater waste of time and in- 
tellect than this horrid habit, If tobacco were 
even a fragrant perfume, instead of stinking as it 
does, still the habit which makes it necessary to 
a human being to carry a large bag in one of his 
coat-pockets, and an unwieldy crooked pipe in 
the other, would be unmanly; inasmuch as, be- 
sides creating an artificial want, it encumbers him 
with a real burden, which, both on horseback and 
on foot, impedes his activity and his progress ; 
but when it turns out that this sad artificial want 
is a nasty, vicious habit,—when it is impossible 
to be clean if you indulge in it,—when it makes 
your hair and clothes smell most loathsomely,— 
when you absolutely pollute the fresh air as you 
pass through it :—when, besides all this, it cor- 
rodes the teeth, injures the stomach, and fills with 
red inflammatory particles the naturally cool, 
clear, white brain of man, it is quite astonishing 
that these Germans, who can act so sensibly dur- 
ing so many hours of the day, should not have 
strength of mind enough to trample their tobacco- 
bags under their feet—throw their reeking, sooty 
pipes behind them, and. earn (I will not say from 
the English, but from every bird and animal in a 
state of nature) to be clean; and certainly what- 
ever faults there may be in our manners, our 
cleanliness is a virtue which, above every nation 
I have ever visited, pre-eminently distinguishes us 
in the world. During the time which was spent 
in this stinking vice, | observed that people neither 
interrupted each other, nor did they very much 
like to be interrupted ; in short, it was a sort of 
siesta with the eyes open, and with smoke coming 
out of the mouth, Sometimes gazing out of the 
window of his Hof, 1 saw a German baron, ina 
tawdry dressing-gown and scull-cap (with an im- 
mense ring on his dirty forefinger,) smoking, and 
pretending to be thinking ; sometimes I winded a 
creature who, in a similar attitude, was seated on 
the shady benches near the Stahl brunnen ; but 
these were only exceptions to the general rule, 
for most of the males had vanished, one knew not 
where, to convert themselves into automatons 
which had all the smoky nuisance of the steam- 
engine—without its power. 

At about half-past five or six o’ clock,‘ the world” 
began to come to life again; the ladies with 
their knitting needles lying in their laps, gradual- 
ly began to talk to each other, some even at- 
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left the small white painted tables and empty cof- 
fee-cups round which they had been sitting, and 
in a short time, the walks to the three brunnens 
in general, and to the Pauline in particular, were 
once again thronged with people ; and as slowly, 
and very slowly, they walked backwards and for- 
wards, one again saw German society in its most 
amiable and delightful point of view. A few of 
the ladies, particularly those who had young chil- 
dren, were occasionally accompanied through the 
day by a nice steady, healthy-looking young wo- 
man, whose dress (being without cap or bonnet, 
with a plain cloth shawl thrown over a dark 
cotton gown) at once denoted that she was a ser- 
vant. : 

The distinction in her dress was marked in the 
extreme, yet it was pleasing to see that there was 
no necessity to carry it farther, the woman ap- 
pearing to be so well behaved, that there was lit- 
tle fear of her giving offence. Whenever her 
mistress stopped to talk to any of her friends, 
this attendant became a harmless listener to the 
conversation, and when a couple of families, seat- 
edon a bank, were amusing each other with 
jokes and anecdotes, one saw by the counte- 
nances of these quiet-looking young people, who 
were also permitted to sit down, that they were 
enjoying the story quite as much as the rest. 

In England, our fine people would of course be 
shocked at the idea of thus associating with, or 
rather sitting in society with their servants, and on 
account of the manners of our servants it certain- 
ly would not be agreeable; however, if we had 
but one code, instead of having one hundred and 
fifty thousand, (for I quite forgot to insert in my 
long list the manners of a fashionable lady’s maid,) 
this would not be the case ; for then English ser- 
vants, like German servants, would learn to sit 
in the presence of their superiors without giving 
any offence at all. But besides observing how 
harmlessly these German menials conducted 
themselves, I must own I could not help reflect- 
ing what an advantage it was, not only to them, 
but tothe humble hovel to which, when they 
married, they would probably return—in short, 
to society, that they should thus have fad an op- 
portunity of witnessing the conduct, and of lis- 
tening to the conversation of quiet, sensible, moral 
people, who had had the advantages of a good 
education. 

Of course, if these young people were placed on 
high wages—tricked out with all the cast-off fine- 
ry of their mistresses—and if laden with these ele- 
ments of corruption, and hopelessly banished 
from the presence of their superiors, they were 
day after day, and night after night, to be stewed 
up together with stewards, butlers, etc., in the 
devil’s frying-pan—I mean, that den of narrow- 
minded iniquity, a housekeeper’s room—of course, 
these strong, bony, useful servants would very 
soon dress as finely, and give thethselves all 
those airs — an English lady’s maid is so 








celebrated even in her own country ; but, in Ger. 
many, good sense and poverty have as yet firmly 
and rigidly prescribed, not only the dress which 
is to distinguish servants from their masters, but 
that, with every rational indulgence, with every 
liberal opportunity of raising themselves in their 
own estimation, they shall be fed and treated in a 
manner and according to a scale, which, though 
superior, still bears a true relation to the humble 
station and habits in which they were born and 
bred. Of course, servants trained in this man- 
ner cost very little, yet if they are not naturally 
ill-disposed, there is every thing to encourage 
them in good behaviour, with very little to lead 
them astray. They are certainly not, like our 
servants, clothed in satin, fine linen, and super. 
fine cloth ; nor, like Dives himself, do they fare 
sumptuously every day, but I believe they are all 
the happier, and infinitely more at their ease, for 
being kept to their natural station in life, instead 
of being permitted to ape an appearance for 
which their education has not fitted them, or re- 
peat fine slip-slop sentiments which they de not 
understand. 

However, it is not our servants who deserve to 
be blamed ; they are quite right to receive high 
wages, wear veils, kid gloves, superfine cloth, give 
themselves airs, mock the manners of their lords 
and ladies, and to farcify below stairs the “ co- 
medy of errors” which they catch an occasional 
glimpse of above ; in short, to do as little, con- 
sume as much, and be as expensive and trouble- 
some as possible. No liberal person can blame 
them, but it is, I fear, on owr heads that all their 
follies must rest; we have no one but ourselves 
to blame, and until a few of the principal families 
in England, for the credit and welfare of the coun- 
try, agree together to lower the style and habits of 
their servants, and by a long pull, a strong pull, 
and a pull all together, to break the horrid system 
which at present prevails,—the distinction between 
the honest ploughman, who whistles lon 
fallow, and his white-faced, powder-headed, silver- 
laced, scarlet-breeched, golden-gartered brother in 
London, must be as strikingly ridiculous as ever : 
the one must remain an honour, the other a dis- 
credit, to the wealth of a country which (we all 
say unjnstly) has been called by its enemy a 
* nation of shopkeepers.” 

If once the system were to be blown up, thou- 
sands of honest, well-meaning servants would, I 
believe, rejoice; and while the aristocracy and 
wealthier classes would in fact be served at least 
as well as ever, the middle ranks, and especially 
all people of small incomes, would be relieved be- 
yond description from an unnatural and unneces- 
sery burden which but too often embitters all their 
little domestic arrangements. There can be no 
points of contrast between Germany and England 
more remarkable than that, in the one country, 
people of all incomes are supported and relieved 
in proportion to the number of their servants, while 
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in the other they are tormented and oppressed. 
Again, that in the one country, servants humbly 
dressed, and humbly fed, live in a sort of exalted 
and honourable intercourse with their masters ; 
while, in the other, servants highly powdered, and 

ly fed, are treated de haut en bas, in a man- 
ner which is not to be seen on the Continent. 

The enormous wealth of England is the commer- 
cial wonder of the world, yet every reflecting man 
who looks at our debt, at the immense fortunes of 
individuals, and at the levelling, unprincipled, ra- 
dical spirit of the age, must see that there exist 
among us elements which may possibly some day or 
other furiously appear in collision. The great 
country may yet live to see distress; and in the 
storm, our commercial integrity, like an over 
weighted vessel, may, for aught we know, founder 
and go down, stern foremost. I therefore most 
earnestly say, should this calamity ever befall us, 
let not foreigners be entitled, in preaching over 
our graves, to pronounce, “ that we were a people 
who did not know how to enjoy prosperity—that 
our meney, like our blood, flew to our heads—that 
our riches corrupted our minds—and that it was 
absolutely our enormous wealth which sunk us.” 

Without saying one other word, I will only 
again ask, is it oris it not the interest of our upper 
classes to countenance thisisland system? 

Should it be argued, that they ought not to be 
blamed because vulgar, narrow-minded people 
are foolish enough to ruin themselves in a vain at- 
tempt to copy them, I reply, that they must take 
human nature, good and bad, not as it ought to 
be, but as it is; and that, after all, it is no com- 
pliment to the high station they hold, that the 
middle and lower classes will absolutely ruin 
themselves in overfeeding and overdressing their 
servants—in short, in following any bad example 
which such high authority may irrationally decree 
to be fashionable. But to return to the Prome- 
nade. 

From everlastingly vibrating backwards and for- 
wards on this walk, one gets so well acquainted 
with the faces of one’s comrades, that it is easy to 
note the arrival of any stranger, who, however, 
after having made two or three turns, is consider- 
ed as received into, and belonging to, the ambula- 
tory community. 

In constantly passing the people on the pro- 
menade, one occasionally heard a party talking 
French. During the military dominion of Napo- 
leon, that language, of course, flooded the whole 
ofthe high duchy of Nassau as completely as al- 
most. the rest of Europe: a strong ebb or re-ac- 
tion, however, has of late years taken place ; and 
in Prussia, for instance, the common people do 
not like even to hear the language pronounced. 
On the other hand, thanks to Sir Walter Scott, 
Lord Byron, and other worn-out literary labourers, 
now resting in their graves,’our language is begin- 
ning to make an honest progress; and even in 

France it is becoming fashionable to display in 





literary society a flower or two culled from that 
North border, the Jardin Anglais. 

As a passing stranger, the word I heard pro- 
nounced on the promenade the oftenest was “ Ja! 
Ja!” and it really seemed to me that German 
women to all questions invariably answer in the 
affirmative, for “ Ja! Ja!” was repeated by them, 
I know, from morning till night, and, for aught I 
know, from night till morning. 

As almost every stranger at Langen-Schwal- 
bach, as well as several of its inhabitants, were at 
this hour on the promenade, the three brunnens 
were often surrounded by more open mouths than 
the woman in attendance could supply. The old 
mother at the Pauline was therefore always as- 
sisted in the evening by her daughter, who, with- 
out being at all handsome, was, like her parent, a 
picture of robust, ruddy health; and to poor 
withered people, who came to them to drink, it 
was very satisfactory indeed to see the practical 
effect which swallowing and baling out this water 
from morning till night had had on these two fe- 
males; and as they stood in the burning sun 
bending downwards into the brunnen, to fill the 
glasses which in all directions converged towards 
them, it was curious to observe the different des- 
criptions of people who from every point of Europe 
(except England) had surrounded one little well. 
As I earnestly looked at their various figures 
and faces, 1 could not help feeling that it was 
quite impossible for the goddess Pauline to cure 
them all: for I saw a tall, gaunt, brown, hard- 
featured, lantern-jawed officer, 2 demi solde, the 
sort of fellow that the French call “wn gros 
maigre,” drinking by the side of a red-faced, 
stuffy, stumpy, stunted little man, who seemed 

made on purpose to demonstrate that the human 
figure, like the telescope, could be made portable. 
—What in the. whole world (I mumbled to myself) 
can be the matter with that very niece, fresh, 
comfortable, healthy-looking widow? Or what 
does that huge, unwieldy man in the broad-brim, 
med hat require from the Pauline ?—Surely he is 
already about as full as he can hold? And that 
poor sick girl, who has just borrowed the glass 
from her withered, wrinkled, skinny, little aunt? 
Can the same prescription be good for them both ? 
A couple of nicely-dressed children are extending 
their little glasses to drink the water with milk ; 
and see! that gang of countrymen, who have 
stopped their carts on the upper road, are racing 
and chasing each other down the bank to crowd 
round the brunnen! Is it not curious to observe 
that in such a state of perspiration they can drink 
such deadly cold water with impunity? But this 
really is the case ; and whether it is burning hot, 
or raining a deluge, this simple medicine is al- 
ways agreeable, and no sooner is it swallowed, 
than, like the fire in the grate, it begins to warm 
its new mansion. 

Such was the scene, and such was the effect, 
daily witnessed round one of — and 
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most beneficent remedies. All the drinkers seem- 
ed to be satisfied with the water, which, I believe, 
has only one virtue, that of strengthening the 
stomach ; yet it is this solitary quality which has 
made it cure almost every possible disorder of body 
and mind: for though people with an ankle rest- 
ing on a knee sometimes mysteriously point to 
their toes, and sometimes as solemnly lay their 
hands upon their foreheads, yet I rather believe 
that almost every malady to which the human 
frame is subject is either by highways or byways 
connected with the stomach; and I must own I 
never see a fashionable physician mysteriously 
counting the pulse of a plethoric patient, or, with 
a silver spoon on his tongue, importantly looking 
down his red, inflamed gullet, (so properly termea 
by Johnson “the meat-pipe,”) but I feel a desire 
to exclaim, ‘“‘ Why not tell the poor gentleman at 
once—Sir! you’ve eaten too much, you’ve drunk 
too much, and you’ve not taken exercise enough!” 
That these are the main causes of almost every 
one’s illness, there can be no greater proof than 
that those savage nations which live actively and 
temperately have only one great disorder—death. 
The human frame was not created imperfect—it 
is we ourselves who have made it so; there exists 
no donkey in creation so overladen as our stomachs, 
and it is because they groan under the weight so 
cruelly imposed upon them, tha. we see people 
driving them before them in herds to drink at one 
litde brunnen. 

A list of the strangers visiting Bad-Ems, Lang- 
en-Schwalbach, and Schlangenbad, is published 
twice a week, and circulated on all the promenades, 
From it, I find that there are 1200 visiters at 
Schwalbach alone—an immense number for so 
small a place. Still, the habits of the people are 
so quiet, that it does not at all bear the appearance 
of an English watering-place, and certainly I never 
before existed in a society where people are left so 
completely to their own ways. Whether I stroll 
up and down the promenade or about the town, 
whether I mount the hill or ramble into distant 
villages, no one seems to notice me any more than 
if I had been born there ; and yet out of the 1200 
strangers, I happen to be the only specimen to be 
seen of Old England. No oneknows that I have 
given up feasting in public, for it is not the cus- 
tom to dine always at the same house, but when 
one o’clock comes, people go to the Allee Saal, 
Goldene Kette, etc., just as they feel disposed at 
the moment. 

There are no horses to be hired at Schwalbach, 
but a profusion of donkeys and mules, It is a 
pretty, gaudy sight to witness a group of these 
animals carrying ladies in their parti-coloured 
bonnets, etc., descending one of the hills. The 
saddles are covered with coarse scarlet, or bright 
blue cloth, and the donkey always wears a fine 
red brow-band; nevertheless, under these bril- 
liant colours, to the eye of a cognoscente, it is too 
easy to pores that the poor creatures are sick 





in their hearts of their finery, and that they are 
tired, almost unto death, of carrying one large 
curious lady after another to see Hohenstein, 
Adolfseck, and other lions, which without meta- 
phor are actually consuming the carcasses of these 
unhappy asses. The other day 1 myself hired 
one, but not being allowed to have the animal 
alone, I was obliged to submit to be followed by 
the owner, who, by order of the Duke, was 
dressed in a blue smock-frock, girded by a buff 
belt. 

I found that I could not produce the slightest 
effect 6nf the animal’s pace, but that if the man 
behind me only shook his stick, down went the 
creature’s long years, and on we trotted. By this 
arrangement, I was hurried by objects which I 
wished to look at, and obliged to craw] before 
what I was exceedingly anxious to leave behind; 
and altogether it was travelling so very much like 
a bag of sand, that ever since I have much prefer- 
red propelling myself. mo 


THE SCHWEIN-GENERAL. 


Every morning, at halt-past five o’clocs, | 
hear, as I am dressing, the sudden blast of an im 
mense long wooden horn, from which always pro- 
ceed the same four notes. I have got quite ac 
customed to this wild reveille, and the vibration 
has scarcely subsided, it is still ringing among the 
distant hills, when, leisurely proceeding from al- 
most every door in the street, behold a pig! 
Some, from their jaded, care-worn, dragged ap- 
pearance, are evidently leaving behind thema 
numerous litter; others are great, tall, monastic, 
melancholy looking creatures, which seem to have 
no other object left in this wretched world than to 
become bacon; while others are thin, tiny, light 
hearted, brisk, petulant piglings, with the world 
and all its loves and sorrows before them. Of 
their own accord these creatures proceed down 
the street to join the herdsman, who occasionally 
continues to repeat the sorrowful blast from his 
horn. 

Gregarious, or naturally fond of society, with 
one curl in their tails, and with their noses almost 
touching the ground, the pigs trot on, grunting to 
themselves and to their comrades, halting only 
whenever they come to any thing they can manage 
to swallow. 

Ihave observed that the old ones pass all the 
carcasses, which, trailing to the ground, are hang- 
ing before the butchers’ shops, as if they were on 
a sort of parole @honneur not to touch them ; the 
middle-aged ones wistfully eye this meat, yet jog 
on also, while the piglings, who (so like mankind) 
have more appetite than judgment, can rarely re- 
sist taking a nibble; yet, no sooner does the dead 
calf begin again to move, than from the window 

immediately above out pops the head of a butcher, 
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who, drinking his coffee whip in hand, inflicts a 
prompt punishment, sounding quite equal to the 
offence. 


As I have stated, the pigs, generally speaking, 
of their own accord ; but shortly after they 
have passed, there comes down our street a little 
bareheaded, barefooted, stunted dab of a child, 
about eleven years old,—a Flibbertigibbet sort of 
ereature, which, in a drawing, one would express 
by a couple of blots, the small one for her head, 
the other for her body ; while, streaming from the 
latter, there would be a long line ending in a flou- 
tisb, to express the immense whip which the child 
carries in its hand. This little goblin page, the 
whipper-in, attendant, or aid-de-camp of the old 
pig-driver, facetiously called, at Langen-Schwal- 
bach, the “ Schwein-General,” is a being no one 
looks at, and who looks at nobody. Whether 
the Hofs of Schwalbach are full of strangers, or 
empty-—whethor the promenades are occupied by 
princes or peasants—whether the weather be good 
or bad, hot or rainy, she apparently never stops 
to consider: upon these~insignificant subjects it 
is evident she never for a moment has reflected. 
But such a pair of eyes for a pig have perhaps 
séldom beamed from human sockets! ‘The little 
intelligent urchin knows every house from which 
a pig ought to have proceeded ; she can tell by the 
door being open or shut, and even by footmarks, 
whether the creature has joined the herd, or whe- 
ther, having overslept itself, it is still snoring in 
its sty—a single glance determines whether she 
shall pass a yard or enter it; andif a pig, from 
indolence or greediness, be loitering on the road, 
the sting of ‘the wasp cannot be sharper or more 
spiteful than the cut she gives it. As soon as 
finishing with one street, she joins her general in 
the main road, the herd slowly proceed down the 
town. ? 

On meeting them this morning, they really ap- 
peared to have né hams at all; their bodies were 
as flat as if they had been squeezed in a vice, and 
when they turned sideways, their long sharp noses, 
and tucked-up bellies, gave’to their profile the ap- 
pearance of starved greyhounds, 

As I gravely followed this grunting, unearthly- 
looking herd of unclean spirits, through that low 
part of Langen-Schwalbach which is solely inha- 
bited by Jews, I could not help fancying that I 
observed them holding their very breaths, as if a 
loathsome pestilence were passing; for though 
fat pork be a wicked luxury—a forbidden pleasure 
which the Jew has been supposed occasionally in 
secret to indulge in, yet one may easily imagine 
that such very lean ugly pigs have not charms 
enough to lead them astray. 

Besides the little girl who brought up the rear, 
the herd was preceded by a boy of about four- 
teen, whose duty it was not to let the foremost, the 
more enterprising, or in other words, the most 
empty pigs, advance too fast. In the middle ofthe 
drove, surrounded 1 a shepherd by his flock, 
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slowly stalked the “ Scuwein-GENERAL,” a wan, 

spectre-looking old man, worn out, or nearly so, 

by the arduous and every-day duty of conducting, 

against their wills, a gang of exactly the most ob- 

stinate animals in creation. A single glance at his 

jaundiced, ill-natured countenance was sufficient 

to satisfy one that his temper had been soured by 

the vexatious contrarieties and “untoward events” 

it had met with. In his left hand he held a staff 
to help himself onwards, while round his right 
shoulder hung one of the most terrific whips that 
could possibly be constructed. “At the end of a 
short handle, turning upon a swivel, there was a 
lash about nine feet long, formed like the vertebree 
of asnake, each joint being aniron ring, which, de- 
creasing in size, was closely connected with its 
neighbour, by a band ofhard greasy leather. The 
pliability, the weight, and the force of this iron 
whip rendered it an argument which the obstinacy 
even of the pig was unable to resist ; yet, as the old 
man proceeded down the town, he endeavoured to 
speak kindly to the herd, and as the bulk of them 
preceded him, jostling each other, grumbling and 
grunting on their way, he occasionally exclaimed, 
in a low, hollow, worn-out tone of encouragement, 
“Nina! Anina!” (drawling of course very long 
on the last syllable.) 

Ifany little savoury morsel caused a contention, 
stoppage, or constipation on the march, the old 
fellow slowly unwound his dreadful whip, and by 
merely whirling it round his head, like reading the 
Riot Act, he generally succeeded in dispersing the 
crowd ; but if they neglected this solemn warning, 
if their stomachs proved stronger than their judg- 
ments, and ifthe group of greedy pigs still con- 
tinued to stagnate—“ Anrirr!” the old fellow 
exclaimed, and rushing forwards, the lash whirling 
round his head, he inflicted, with strength which 
no one could have fancied he possessed, a smack 
that seemed absolutely to electrify theleader. As 
lightning shoots across the heavens, I observed 
the culprit fly forwards, and for many yards, con- 
tinuing to sidle towards the left, it was quite evi- 
dent that the thorn was still smarting in his side ; 
and no wonder, poor fellow! for the blow he receiv- 
ed would almost have cut a piece out of a door. 

As soon as the herd got out of the town, they 
began gradually to ascend the rocky, barren moun- 
tain which appeared towering above them; and 
then the labours of the Schwein-general and his 
staff became greater than ever ; for as the animals 
from their solid column began to extend or deploy 
them$elves into line, it was necessary constantly 
to ascend and descend the slippery hill, in order to 
outflank them. “ Arrirr!” vociferated the old 
man, striding after one of his rebellious subjects ; 
“ Arriff!" in a shrill tone of voice was re-echoed 
by the lad, as he ran after another; however, in 
due time the drove reached the ground which was 
devoted for that day’s exercise, the whole moun- 
tain being thus taken in regular succession. 

The Schwein-general now beled, eae the pigs 
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being nolonger called upon to advance, but being 
left entirely to their own notions, I became ex- 
ceedingly anxious attentively to observe them. 

No wonder, poor reflecting creatures ! that they 
had come unwillingly to such a spot—for there 
appeared to be literally nothing for them to eat but 
hot stones and dust ; however, making the best of 
she bargain, they all very vigorously set themselves 
to work. Looking up the hill, they dexterously 
began tolift up with their snouts the largest of the 
loose stones, and then grubbing their noses into 
the cool ground, I watched their proceedings for 
a very long time. Their tough wet snouts seem- 
ed to be sensible of the quality of every thing they 
touched ; and thus out of the apparently barren 
ground they managed to get fibres of roots, to say 
nothing of worms, beetles, or any other travelling 
insects they met with. As they slowly advanced 
working up the hill, their ears most philosophical- 
ly shading their eyes from the hot sun, I could not 
help feeling how little we appreciate the delicacy 
of several of their senses, and the extreme acute- 
ness of their instinct. 

There exists perhaps in creation no animal which 
has less justice and more injustice done to him by 
man than the pig. Gifted with every faculty of 
supplying himself, and of providing even against 
the approaching storm, which no creature is better 
capable of foretelling than a pig, we begin by 
putting an iron ring through the cartilage of his 
nose, and having thus barbarously deprived him 
of the power of searching for, and analyzing, his 
food, we generally condemn him for the rest of his 
life to solitary confinement in a sty. 

While his faculties are still his own, only ob- 
serve how, with a bark or snort, he starts if you 
approach him, and mark what shrewd intelligence 
there isin his bright twinkling little eye: but with 
pigs, as with mankind, idleness is the root of all 
evil. The poor animal finding that he has ab. 
Solutely nothing to do—having no enjoyment— 
nothing to look forward to but the pail which feeds 
him, naturally most eagerly, or, as we accuse him, 
most greedily, greets its arrival. Having no na- 
tural business or diversion—nothing to occupy his 
brain—the whole powers of his system are directed 
to the digestion of a superabundance of food. To 
encouragethis, nature asaists him with sleep, which 
lulling his better faculties, leads his stomach to 
become the ruling power of his system—a tyrant 
that can bear no one’s presence but his own. The 
poor pig, thus treated, gorges himself—sleeps— 
eats again—sleeps—awakens in a fright— 
screams—gtruggles against the blue apron— 
screams fainter and fainter—turns up the whites 
of his little eyes—and.....dies ! 

It is probably from abhorring this picture, that 
I know of nothing which is more distressing to me 
than to witness an indolent man eating his own 
home-fed pork. 

There is something so horridly similar between 
the life of < = being and that of his victim 


—their notions on all subjects are so unnaturally 
contracted—there is such a melancholy resem 
blance between the strutting residence in the vil- 
lage, and the stalking confinement of the sty—be. 
tween the sound of the dinner-bell and the rattling 
of the pail—between snoring in an arm-chair and 
grunting in clean straw—that, when I contrast the 
“ pig’s countenance” in the dish with that of his 
lord and master, who, with outstretched elbows, 
sits leaning over it, I own I always feel it is so 
hard. the one should have killed the other—in 
short, there is a sort of “Tu quoque, Brute!” 
moral in the picture, which to my mind is most 
painfully distressing. 

But to return to the Schwein-general, whom, with 
his horn and whip, I have left on the steep side of 
a barren mountain. 

In this situation do the pigs remain every morn- 
ing for four hours, enjoying little else than air and 
exercise. At about nine or ten o’clock, they begin 
their march homewards, and nothing can forma 
greater contrast than their entry into their native 
town does to their exit from it. 

Their eager anxiety to get to the dinner-trough 
that awaits them is almost ungovernable ; and they 
no sooner reach the first houses of the town, than 
a sort of “sauve qui peut” motion takes place: 
away each then starts towards the dulce domum ; 
and it is really curious to stand still and watch 
how very quickly they canter by, greedily grunting 


stomachs, as well as their noses, the savoury food 
which was awaiting them. 

At half-past four, the same four notes of the 
same horn are heard again ; the pigs once more 
assemble—once more tumble over the hot stones on 
the mountain—once more remain there for four 
hours—and in the evening once again return to 
their styes. ; 

Such is the life of the pigs, not only of Langen- 
Schwalbach, but those of every village through- 
out a great part of Germany: every day of their 
existence, summer and winter, is spent in the 
wayI havedescribed. ‘The squad consists here of 
about a hundred and fifty, and for each pig the poor 
old Schwein-general receives forty kreuzers (about 
13d.) for six months’ drilling ofeach recruit. His 
income, therefore, is about 20/. a year, out of 
which he has to pay the board, lodging, and cloth- 
ing of his two aid-de-camps ; and when one con- 
siders how unremittingly this poor fellow-crea- 
ture has to contend with the gross appetites, 
sulky tempers, and pig-headed dispositions of 
the swinish multitude, surely not even the most 
niggardly reformer would wish to curtail his emo- 
luments. 





THE LUTHERAN CHAPEL, 


I wave just come from the little Lutheran cha- 
pel, and while the picture is fresh before my mind, 





I will endeavour to describe it. 
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On entering the church, the service I found had | 
begun, and the first thing that struck me was, 
that the pulpit was empty, there being no minis- 
ter of any sort or kind to be seen! The congre- 
gation were chanting a psalm to very much the 
same sort of drawling tune which one hears in Eng- 
land ; yet the difference in their performance of it 
was very remarkable, As all were singing about as 
loud as they could, the chorus was certainly too 
much for the church; indeed the sound had not 
only filled its walls, but, streaming out of the doors 
and every aperture, it had rolled down the main 
street, where I had met it long before I reached 
the church. Yet, though it was certainly admi- 
nistered in too strong a dose, it was impossible to 
help acknowledging that it proceeded from a pea- 
santry who had a gift or natural notion of music, 
quite superior to any thing one meets with in an 
English village, or even in & London church, 
The song was simple, and the lungs from which 
it proceeded were too stout; yet there was no- 
thing to offend the ear: in short, there were no 
bad faults to eradicate—no nasal whine—no vul- 
gar tremulous mixture of two notes—no awkward 
attempts at musical finery—but in every bar 
there was tune and melody, and with apparently 
no one to guide them, these native musicians pro- 
ceeded with their psalm in perfect harmony and 
concert. 

As this singing lasted nearly twenty minutes, I 
had plenty of time to look about me, The church, 
which with its little spire stands on a gentle emi- 
nence above the houses of the main street, is a 
small oblong building of four windows in length 
by two in breadth; the glass in these recesses is 
composed of round, plain unpainted panes, about 
the size of a common tea-saucer. The inside of 
the building is whitewashed: a gallery of unpaint- 
ed wood, supported by posts very rudely hewn, 
going nearly round three sides of it. There were 
no pews, but rows of benches occupied about 
three-fourths of the body of the church; the re- 
maining quarter (which was opposite to the prin- 
cipal entrance-door) being elevated three steps 
above the rest. At the back of this little platform, 
leaning against the wall, there was a pulpit con- 
taining only one reading-desk, and above it a 


the sun—the only ornament in the church. In 
front of the pulpit, between it and the congrega- 
tion, I observed a small, high, oblong table, cover- 
ed with a plain white table-cloth, and on the right 
and left of the pulpit, there existed an odd-looking 
pew, latticed so closely that no one could see at 
all perfectly through it. 

The three galleries were occupied by men dress- 
ed all alike in the common blue cloth Sunday 
clothes of the country. The benches beneath 
were filled with women ; and as I glanced an eye 
from one row to another, it was impossible to help 
regretting the sad progress, or rather devastation, 
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even of the little village of Langen-Schwalbach. 
Three benches nearest to the door were filled with 
women all dressed in the old genuine “buy a 
broom” costume of this country—their odd little 
white caps, their open stays, and their fully-plaited 
short petticoats seeming to have been cast in one 
model ; in short, they were clad in the native li- 
very of their hills. Next to these were seated four 
rows of women and girls, who, nibbling at no- 
velty, had ventured to exchange the caps of their 
female ancestors for plain horn combs ; over their 
stays some had put cotton gowns, the coloured 
patterns of which seemed to be vulgarly quar- 
relling among each other for precedence. Next 
came a row of women in caps, frilled and bedi- 
zened. 

The Langen-Schwalbach ladies, who occupied 
the other two benches, and who were seated be- 
hind a row of: boys immediately before the white 
table, had absolutely ventured to put on their 
heads bonnets with artificial flowers, etc. ; in short, 
they had rigged themselves out as fine ladies— 
wore gloves—tight shoes—blew their noses with 
handkerchiefs, evidently conceiving themselves (as 
indeed they were) fit for London, Paris, or any 
other equally brilliant speck in the fashionable 
world. 

As soon as the singing was over, a dead pause 
ensued, which lasted for many seconds, and I was 
wondering from what part of the chapel the next 
human voice would proceed, when very indistinct- 
ly I saw something moving in one of the latticed 
pews—slowly it glided towards the stair of the 
pulpit, until mounting above the lattice-work, the 
uncertain vision changed into a remarkably tall, 
portly gentleman in black, who was now clearly 
seen leisurely ascending towards the pulpit, on 
the right of which hung a large black slate, on 
which were written, in white chalk, the numbers 
414 and 309. 

As soon as the clergyman had very gravely 
glanced his eyes round the whole church, as if to 
recognise his congregation, he slowly, syllable by 
syllable, began an extempore address ; and the 
first words had scarcely lft his lips when I could 
not help feeling that I was listening to the deepest 
—the gravest—and the most impressive voice [ 
ever remember to haveheard. But the whole ap- 
pearance and manner of the man quite surprised 
me, so completely superior was he to any thing I 
had at all expected to have met with. Indeed, 
for many minutes I had given up all hopes of 
hearing any clergyman at all; certainly not one 
whose every look, word, and action, Seemed to 
proceed from the deepest thought and reflection. 
Dressed in a suit of common black clothes, he had 
apparently nothing to distinguish his holy vocation 
but the two white bands which are worn by our 
clergymen, and which appeared to be the only 
neckcloth he wore. In a loud calm tone of voice, 
which, perfectly devoid of energy, seemed to be 
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of his hearers, he advocated a cause in which he 
evidently felt that he was triumphant; and the 
stillness of his attitude, the deep calmness of his 
voice, and the icy cold deliberot‘on with which he 
spoke, proved that he was master not only of his 
subject, but of himself. 

Every word he said was apparently visible in 
his eyes, as if reflected there from his brain. He 
stood neither entreating, commanding, nor forbid- 
ding ; but like a man mathematically demonstrat- 
inga problem, he was, step by step, steadily laying 
before the judgment of his hearers truths and argu- 
ments which he well knew it was out of their pow- 
ertodeny. When he had reached his climax he 
suddenly changed his voice, and, apparently con- 
scious of the victory he had gained, in a sort of 
half-deep tone he began to ask a series of ques- 
tions, each of which was followed by a long pause ; 
and in these solemn moments, when his argument 
had gained its victory—when the fabric he had 
been raising was crowned with success—there was 
a benignity in the triamph of his unexpected smile, 
which I could not but admire, as the momentary 
joy seemed to arise more for the sake of others 
than for his own. 

Occasionally during the discourse he raised a 
hand towards heaven—occasionally he firmly 
placed it on the bosom of his own dark cloth waist- 
coat, and then, slowly extending it towards his 
¢ongregation, it fell again lifeless to his side; yet 
these actions, trifling as they were, became very re- 
markable when contrasted with the motionless at- 
tention of the congregation. 

At times, an old woman, with the knuckle of her 
shrivelled finger, would wipe an eye, as if the sub- 
ject were stealing from her head to her heart ; but 
no show of feeling was apparent in the minister 
who was addressing her; with apostolic dignity, 
he coldly proceeded with his argument, and amidst 
the storm, the tempest of her feelings—he calmly 
walked upon the wave! Never did I before see a 
human being listened to with such statue-like at- 
tention. 

As soon as the discgurse was concluded, the 
psalm was given out—a gencral rustling of leaves 
was heard, and in a few moments the whole con- 
gregation began, with open barn-door mouths, to 
sing. During this operation the preacher did not 
situp in his pulpit to be stared at, but his presence 
not being required there, he descended into his 
pew, where I could just faintly trace him through 
the lattice-work. ‘Whether he sang or not I do 
not know ; he was'probably resting after his fa- 
tigue. 

The singing lasted a long time—the tune and 
performance were much what I have already de- 
scribed, and when the psalm came to an end, the 
same dead pause ensued. It continued rather 
longer than before; at last the front door of the 
latticed pew opened, and out walked the tall 
self-same clergyman in black. As he slowly ad- 
vanced — - little platform, there was a ge- 
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neral rustling of the congregation shutting their 
books, until he stood directly in front of the litle 
high table covered with the white cloth. 

With the same pale, placid dignity of manner, 
he pronounced a short blessing on the congrega- 
tion, who all leant forwards, as if anxious to re- 
ceive it; and then dropping his two arms, which, 
during this short ceremony, had been extended 
before him, he turned round, and as he slowly 
walked towards his latticed cell, the people all 
shuffled out the other way—until, in a few seconds, 
the small Lutheran chapel of Langen-Schwalbach 
was empty. 





THE NEW SCHOOL, 


One morning, during breakfast, I observed se- 
veral little children passing my window in their 
best clothes, The boys wore a sort of green sash 
of oak-leaves, which, coming over the right should+ 
er, crossed the back and breast, and then wind- 
ing once round the waist, hung in two ends on the 
left side. The girls dressed in common white 
frocks, had roses in their hair, and held green gar- 
lands in their hands. On inquiring the reason of 
the children being dressed in this way, I found out, 
with some difficulty, that there was to be a great 
festival and procession, to celebrate the taking 
possession of a new school, which, being built by 
the town,'was only just completed. Accordingly, 
following some of the little ones down “the main 


street, I passed this village seminary, whose first 


birth-day was thus about to be commemorated. 
It was a substantial building consisting of a cen- 
tre, with two square projecting wings, and it was 
quite large enough to be taken by any stranger 
for the Hotel-de-Ville of Langen-Schwalbach 
Wreaths of oak-leaves were suspended in 
front, and long verdant garlands from the same 
trees hung in festoons from one wing to the 
other. It was impossible to contrast the size of 
this building with the small houses in its neigh- 
bourhood, without feeling how creditable it was 
to the inhabitants of so small a town thus to 
show that a portion of the wealth they had mildly 
sucked from the stranger’s purse was so sensibly 
and patriotically expended. The scale of the 
building seemed to indicate that the peasants of 
Langen-Schwalbach were liberal enough to 
desire that their children should grow up more 
enlightened than themselves ; and as I passed it, 
I could not help recollecting, with feelings of 
deep regret, that although in England there is no 
art or trade that has not made great improvement 
and progress, the cramped, pater-noster system ot 
our public schools, as well as of our universities, 
have too long remained almost the only pools 
stagnant in the country, a fact which can scarcely 
be reconciled with the rapid progress which our 
lower orders have lately made in useful know- 
ledge. 
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After passing this new seminary, 1 continued 
descending the main street about one hundred 
yards, which brought to me a small crowd of peo- 
a standing before the old school, in the door of 
which, creeping under the arms of the people, 
child after child hurried and disappeared like a bee 
going into its hive, 

The old school of Langen-Schwalbach is one of 
the most ancient buildingsin the town. Its eleva- 
tion is fantastic, bordering on the grotesque. The 
gable seems to be nodding forwards, the’ hump- 
backed roof to be sinkingin, The wooden frame- 
work of the house, composed of beams purposely 
bent into almost every form, has besides been very 
curiously hewn and carved, and on the front wall, 
placed most irregularly, there are several inscrip- 
tions, such as “ora et labora,” “1552,” and then 
again a sentence in German, dated 1643, describ- 
ing that in that year the house was repaired. 
There is also a grotesque image on the wall, of a 
child hugging a cornucopia, etc. etc. Nevertheless, 
though all the parts of this ancient edifice are very 
rude, there is “a method in the madness” with 
which they are arranged, that, somehow or other, 
makes the tout ensemble very pleasing; and 
whether it be admitted to be good-looking or not, 
its venerable appearance almost any one would 
be disposed to respect. 

I observed that no one entered this door but the 
children. However, as in this simple, civil coun- 
try great privileges are granted to strangers, (for 
here, like kings, they can hardly do wrong,) I as- 
cended an old rattle-trap st » until 
to a landing-place, F found one large room on my 
left crammed full of little boys, and one on my 
right, overflowing with little girls, these two cham- 
bers composing the whole of the building. 

On the landing-place I met the three masters, 
all dressed very respectably in black cloth clothes. 
The senior was about forty years of age, the two 
others quiet, nice-looking young men of about 
twenty-six, one of whom, to my very great as- 
tonishment, addressed me in English. He spoke 
the language very well, said he could read it with 
ease, but added tl.at he had great difficulty in 
understanding it, unless when spoken very slowly ; 
in short, as an enjoyment through the long-winded 
evenings of winter, he had actually taught himself 
our hissing, crabbed language, which he had only 
heard spoken bya solitary Englishman whose 
acquaintance he had formed last year. 

He seemed not only to be well acquainted with 
our English authors, but talked very sensibly 
about the institutions and establishments of our 
country ; in short, he evidently knew a great deal 
more of England than England knows of Langen- 
Schwalbach, of the duchy of Nassau, or of many 

much vaster portions of the globe. He informed 
me that the school was composed of 150 boys, 
and about the same number of girls ;—that of 
these 300 children 180 were Protestants,——90 








having agreed to admit to the blessings and ad- 
vantages of edusation the children of the Jews, 
there were twenty little boys of that persuasion, 
and one girl. Having witnessed the prejudice, 
and indeed hatred, which Christians and Jews in 
many countries mutually entertain towards each 
other, I was not a little surprised at the statement 
thus related to me. 

After listening for some time to the tutor, he 
offered to show me the children, and accordingly 
with some difficulty we worked our way into the 
boys’ room. It was a pretty sight to witness 
such an assemblage of little fellows with clean 
shining faces, and their native oak-leayes gave a 
freshness to the scene which was very delightful. 

Among these white-haired laddies, most of 
whom were from four to eight years of age, it was 
quite unnecessary to inquire which were the Jew 
boys, for there each stood, as distinctly marked as 
their race is all over the face of the globe; yet I 
must acknowledge they were by far the handsom- 
est children in the room, looking much more lke 
Spaniards than Germans. The chamber full of 
little girls would have pleased any body, so nicely 
were they dressed, and apparently so well-behav- 
ed. Several were exceedingly pretty children, 
and the garlands they held in their hands, the 
wreaths of roses which bloomed on their heads, 
and the smiles that beamed in their faces, formed 
as pretty a mixture of the animal and vegetable 
creation as could well be imagined. 

In one corner stood the only Jewish girl in the 
room, and Rebecca herself could not have had a 
hendsomer nose, a pair of brighter eyes, or a more 
marked expression of countenance. She was 
more richly dressed than the other village girls— 
wore a necklace, and I observed a thick gold or 
brass ring on the forefinger of her left hand. We 
went several times from one room full of children 
to the other ; and it was really pleasing to see in 
a state of such thoughtless innocence those who 
were to become the future possessors of the 
houses and property of Langen-Schwalbach. All 
of a sudden, a signal was given to the children to 
descend, and it became then quite as much as the 
three masters could do to make them go out of 
the room hand-in-hand. Down scrambled first 
the boys, and then more quietly followed the little 
girls, though not without one or two screams pro- 
ceeding from those who, in their hurry, had drop- 
ped their garlands. One of these green hoops I 
picked up, and seeing a little girl crying her heart 
out, I gave it to her, and no balm of Gilead ever 
worked so sudden a cure, for away she ran, and 
joined her comrades, laughing. 

As soon as the children had all left the two 
rooms, the three masters descended, and we fol- 
lowed them into the street, where the civil autho- 
rities of the town, and almost all the parents of 
the little ones, had assembled. With great diffi- 
culty the children were all collected together ina 
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school ; and when this arrangement was effected, 
the mayor, two Catholic ministers, two Protestant 
clergymen, and the three masters, stood exactly 
in front of the children, facing also the house from 
which they had proceeded. For some time the 
masters and the four Christian ministers stood 
smiling and talking to each other; however, at 
last the mayor made a bow, every body took off 
their hats, the ministers’ countenances stiffened, 
and for a few seconds a dead silence ensued. At 
last the mayor with due ceremony took off his 
hat, when the youngest of the Lutheran ministers, 
advancing one step in front, commenced a long 
address to the children. 

What he said I was not near enough to hear ; 
but I saw constantly beaming in his countenance 
that sort of benevolent smile, which would be natu- 
ral almost to any one, in addressing so very youth- 
ful a congregation. Occasionally he pointed with 
his hand te heaven, and then, continuing his sub- 
ject, smiled as ifto cheer them on the way ; but the 
little toads, instead of attending to him, were all 
apparently eager to get to their fine new school, 
and with roses on their heads, and garlands in 
their hands, they seemed as if they did not feel 
that they stood in need of a routing dose of good 
advice ; in short, not one of them appeared to 
pay the slightest attention to a discourse which 
could not but have been very interesting to the 
parents. However, in one respect I must own | 
was slightly disappointed ; the burden of the dis- 
course must have been on the duties and future 
prospects of the children, and on the honours and 
advantages of the new school; for I particularly 
remarked that not once did the clergyman point 
or address himself to the old building—not a sin- 
gle eye but my own was ever turned towards it, 
and none but myself seemed to feel for it any re- 
gret that it was about to lose a village import- 
ance which for so many years it had enjoyed. It 
was sentenced to be deserted, and walls which had 
long been enlivened by the cheerful sound of 
youthful voices, were in their old age suddenly to 
be bereft of all! 

I could not help feeling for the old institution, 
and when the discourse was ended—when hats 
had returned to people’s heads, and when the 
procession of children, followed by the ministers, 
had already begun to move, I could not for some 
time take my eyes off the old fabric. The date 
1552, and the rude-looking image of the boy, 
particularly attracted my attention; however, 
the old hive was deserted,—the bees had swarm- 
ed,—had already hovered in the air, and to their 
new abode they had all flown away. Jostled 
from my position hy people who were following 
the procession, I proceeded onwards with the 


crowd, but not without mumbling to myself— 


Let others hail the rising sun, 
T bow to him whose course is run, 


As soon as the children reached their fine new 
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abode, a band, which had been awaiting their ar- 
rival, struck up; and in the open air they instant. 
ly sunga hymn. ‘The doors were then thrown 
open, and in high glee the little creatures scram- 
bled up the staixcase, and the mayor, clergymen, 
and schoolmasters having followed, a great rush 
was made by parents and spectators. I managed 
to gain a good place, but in a very few moments 
the room was filled, and so jammed up with peo- 
ple, that they could scarcely raise their hands to 
wipe the perspiration which soon began to appear 
very copiously on all faces. It became dreadfully 
hot, and besides suffering from this cause, I felt 
by no means happy at a calculation which very 
unwelcomely kept forcing itself into my mind,— 
namely, that the immense weight of human flesh 
which was for the first time trying new beams, 
might produce a consummation by no means “ de- 
voutly to be wished.” 

As soon as order was established, and silence 
obtained, the Catholic minister ‘addressed the 
children ; and when he had finished, the tall Lu- 
theran clergyman, whose description I have alrea- 
dy given to the reader, followed in his deepest 
tone, and with his gravest demeanour ; but it was 
all lost upon the children: indeed it was so hot, 
and we were so little at our ease, that all were 
very glad, indeed, to hear him conclude by the 
word “ Amen !” 

The children now sang another hymn, which, in 
a cooler climate, would have been quite beautiful ; 
the mayor made a bow—the thing was at an end, 
and I believe every one was as much delighted as 
myself to get once again into pure fresh air. 

As I had been told by the teacher that the 
children would dance and eat in the evening, at 
four o’clock, I went again to the school at that 
hour, expecting that there would be what in Eng- 
land would be called “a ball and supper ;” how- 
ever, the supper had come first, and the remains 
ofit were on twolongtables. The feast which the 
little ones had been enjoying had consisted of a 
slice of white bread and a glass of Rhenish wine 
for each; and, as soon as I entered the room, two 
policemen bowed and begged me to be seated. 
They and their friends were evidently regaling 
themselves with the wine which had been furnish- 
ed for the children ; however, the little creatures 
did not seem to want it, and I was very glad to 
see it inflaming the eyes of the old party, and 
flushing their cheeks, instead of having a similar 
effect on the young ones. 

It had been settled that the children were to 
dance ; but they were much too young to care for 
such an amusement. The little boys had got to- 
gether at one end of the room, and the girls were 
sitting laughing at the other, both groups being as 
happily independent as it was possible to be. 
Sometimes the boys amused themselves with a 
singing game—one chanting a line, und all the 
rest bursting in with the chorus, which, though it 
contained nearly as much laughter as music, 
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showed that the youngsters were well enough con- 
versant with both, The girls had also their song. 
AsI left the room several of the children were 
singing on the stairs—all were as happy as I had 
desired to see them ; and yet I firmly believe that 
the whole festival I have described,—oak-leaves, 
roses, garlands, festoons, bread, wine, ect., alto- 
gether,—could not have cost the town of Langen- 
Schwalbach ten shillings! Nevertheless, in its 
history, the opening of a public establishment so 
useful to future generations, and so creditable to 
the present one, was an event of no inconsiderable 
importance. 


THE OLD PROTESTANT CHURCH. 


Tue old Protestant Church, at the lower extre- 
mity of Langen-Schwalbach, has not been preach- 
ed in for about three years ; and being locked up, 
1 had to call for admission at a house in the centre 
of the town. The man was not at home, but his 
wife (very busily employed in dressing, against 
its will, a squalling infant) pointed to the key, 
which I gravely took from a nail over her head. 
This venerable building stands, or rather totters, 
on a small eminence close to the road—long rents 
in its walls, and the ruinous, decayed state of the 
mortar, sufficiently denoting its great antiquity. 
The roof and spirés are still covered with slates, 
which seem fluttering as if about to take their 
departure. The churchyard continues in the val- 
ley to be the only Christian receptacle for the 
dead; and within its narrow limits, Catholics, 
Lutherans, and Calvinists end their worldly differ- 
ences by soundly sleeping together, side by side. 
Here and there a tree is scen standing at the head 
of a Protestant’s grave ; but, though the twig was 
exclusively planted there, yet its branches, like 
knowledge, have gradually extended themselves, 
until they now wave and droop alike over those 
who, thus joined in death, had, nevertheless, lived 
in paltry opposition to each other. The rank 

also grows with equal luxuriance over all, 
as if the turf, like the trees, was anxious to level 
all human animosities, and to become the winding- 
sheet or covering of Christian fraterniti¢s which 
ought never to have disputed. 

In various parts of the cemetery I observed 
several worn out, wooden, triangular monuments 
on the totter; while others were lying prostrate 
on the grass—the “hic jacet” being exactly as ap- 
plicable to cach of themselves as to that departed 
being, whose life and death they had vainly pre- 
sumed to commemorate. Although the inscrip- 
tions recorded by these frail historians were 
scarcely legible, yct roses- and annual flowers, 
blooming on the grave, plainly showed that there 
was still in existence some friendly hand, some 
foot, some heart, that moved with kindly recollec- 
tion towards the dead. Upon several recent 
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graves of children there were placed, instead of 
tombstones, the wreaths of artificial flowers, which, 
during their funeral, had either rested upon the 
coffin, or had been carried in the hands of parents 
and friends. The sun and rain—the wind and 
storm—had blanched the artificial bloom from the 
red roses, and, of course, had sullied the purity of 
the white ones; yet this worthless finery, lying 
upon the newly-moved earth, had probably wit- 
nessed unaffected feelings, to which the cold, 
white marble monument is often a stranger. The 
little heap of perishable wreaths, so lightly piled 
one upon the other, was the act, the tribute, the 
effusion of the moment ; it was all the motherhad 
had to record her feelings; it was what she had 
left behind her, as she tore herself away; and 
though it could not, I own, be compared to a mo- 
nument sculptured by an artist, yet, resting above 
the coffin, it had one intrinsic value—at least, it 
had been left there by a friend! 

At one corner of the Churchyard, there was a 
grave which was only just completed. The living 
labourer had retired from it; the dead tenant had 
not yet arrived ; but the moment I looked into it, 
I could not help feeling how any one of our body- 
snatchers would have rubbed his rough hands, 
and what rude raptures he would have enjoyed, 
at observing that the lid of the coffin would be 
deposited scarcely a foot and a half below the sod. 
However, in the little duchy of Nassau, human 
corpses have not yet become coin current in the 
realm; and whatever may be a man’s troubles 
during his life, at Langen-Schwalbach he may 
truly say he will, at least, find rest in the grave. 

I know it is very wrong—I know that one is 
always blamed for bringing before the mind of 
wealthy people any truth which is at all disagree- 
able to them; yet on the brink of this grave I 
could not help feeling how very much one ought 
to detest the polite Paris and London fashion of 
smartening up us old people with the teeth and 
hair of the dead! It always seems to me so 
unfair, for us who have had our day—who have 
ourselves been young—to attempt, when we grow 
old, to deprive the rising generation of the advan- 
tage of that contrast which so naturally enhances 
their beauties. The spring of life, to be justly 
appreciated and admired, requires to be compared 
with the snow and storms of winter, and if by 
chicanery you hide the latter, the sunshine of the 
former loses a great portion of its beauty. In 
naked, savage life, there cxists no picture on 
which I have so repeatedly gazed with calm plea- 
sure, as that of the daughter supporting the 
trembling, dilapidated fabric of the being to whom 
she owes her birth ; indeed, it is as impossible for 
man to withhold the respect and pity which is 
due to age whenever it be seen labouring under 
its real infirmities, as it 1s for him to contain his 
admuation of the natural loveliness of youth. 
The parent and child, thus contrasted, render to 

each other services of which hoes eugene to be 
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insensible; for the mother does not seem aware 
how the shattered outlines of her faded frame 
heighten the robust, blooming beauties of her child, 
who, in her turn, seems equally unconscious how 
beautifully and eloquently her figure explains and 
pleads for the helpless decrepitude of age! In 
the Babel confusion of our fashionable world, this 
beautifully arranged contrast of nature, the effect 
of which no one who has ever seen it can forget, 
does not exist. Before the hair has grown really 
grey—before time has imparted to it even its 
autumnal tint, it is artfully replaced by dark flow- 
ing locks, obtained by every revolting contrivance. 
The grave itself is attacked—our living dowag- 
ers of the present day do not hesitate to borrow 
their youthful ornaments even from the dead— 
and to such a horrid extreme has fashion en- 
couraged this unnatural propensity, that even the 
earcase of the soldier, who has fallen in a foreign 


land, and who, 


——-——--|eavving in battle no blot on his name, 
Looks proudly to heaven from the death-bed of fame,— 


has not been respected ! 

One would think that the ribands and honours 
on his breast, flapping in the wind, would have 
scared even the vulture from such prey ; but no! 
the orders which the London dentist has received 
must, he pleads, be punctually executed; and it is a 
revolting fact, but too well known to “ the trade,” 
that many, and many, and many a setof teeth which 
bit the dust of Waterloo, by an untimely resurrec- 
tion, appeared again on earth, smiling lasciviously 
at Almack’s ball! So much for what is termed 
FASHION. 

After rambling about the churchyard for some 
minutes, occasionally spelling at an inscription, and 
sometimes looking at (not picking) a supulchral 
flower, I walked to the church-door, and turning 
round its old-fashioned key, which ever since I had 
received it had been dangling in my hand, the 
lock started back, and then, as if [ had said “ Open 
Sesame!” the door opened. 

On looking before me, my first impression was 
that my head was swimming! for the old gallery, 
hanging like the gardens of Babylon, seemed to 
be writhing; the four-and twenty pews were lean- 
ing sideways ; the aisle, or approach to the altar, 
covered with heaps of rubbish, was an undulating 
line, and an immense sepulchral flag-stone had 
actually been lifted up at one side, as if the corpse, 
finding the church deserted, had resolutely burst 
from his grave, and had wrenched himself once 
again into daylight. ‘The pulpit was out of its 
perpendicular; some pictures, loosely hanging 
against the wall, had turned away their faces ; and 
a couple of planks were resting diagonally against 
the altar, as if they had fallen from the roof. I 
really rubbed my eyes, fencying that they were dis- 
ordered ; however, the confusion I witnessed was 
teal, and as neatly as possible as I have described 
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it. Still, however, there was no dampness in the 
church, and it was, I thought, a remarkable proof 
of the dryness of the light mountain air of Langen. 
Schwalbach, that the sepulchral wreaths of artifi- 
cial flowers which were hanging around on the 
walls were as starched and stiff as on the day they 
were placed there. 

A piece of dingy black cloth, with narrow white 
fringe, was the only ornament to the pulpit, from 
which both book and minister had so long departed, 
The thing was altogether on the totter; yet when 
I reflected what little harm it had done in the world, 
and how much good, I could not help acknowledg- 
ing that respect was justly due to its old age, and 
that, even by the stranger, it ought to be regarded 
with sentiments of veneration. In gazing at mo- 
numents of antiquity, one of the most natural 
pleasures which the mind enjoys is by them fanci- 
fully transported to the scenes which they so clear. 
ly commemorate. The Roman amphitheatre be- 
comes filled with gladiators and spectators ; — 
the streets of Pompeii are seen again thronged 
with people ;—the Grecian temple is ornamented 
with the votive offerings of heroes and of senators; 
—even the putrid marsh of Marathon teems with 
noble recollections ;—while at home, on the battle- 
ments of our old English castles, we easily figure 
to ourselves barons proud of their deeds, and vas- 
sals in armour faithfully devoted to their service: 
in short, while beholding such scenes, the heart 
glows, until, by its feverish heat, feelings are pro- 
duced to which no one can be completely insensi- 
ble: however, when we awaken from this delight- 
ful dream, it is difficult, indeed impossible, to drive 
away the painful moral which, sooner or Jater in 
the day, proves to us much too clearly, that these 
ruins have outlived, and in fact commemorate, the 
errors, the passions, and the prejudices, which 
caused them to be built. 

But after looking up at the plain, unassuming 
pulpit of an old Lutheran church, one feels, long 
after one has left it, that all that lias proceedea 
from its simple desk has been to promulgate peace, 
good-will, and happiness among mankind—and 
though, in its old age, it be now deserted, yet no 
one can deny that the seeds which in various ditee- 
tions it has scattered before the wind are not only 
vigorously flourishing in the little valley in which it 
stands, but must continue there and elsewhere to 
produce effects, which time itself can scarcely an- 
nihilate. 

Turning towards the altar, I was looking at pic- 
tures of the twelve apostles, who, like sentinels at 
their posts, were in various attitudes surrounding 
it, when @ propos to nothing, the great clock in the 
belfry struck four, and so little did I expect to hear 
any noise at all, that I could not help starting at 
being thus suddenly réminded, that the watch was 
still ticking in the fob of the dead soldier—in short, 
that that clock was still faithfully pointing out the 
progress of time, -though the church to which it 
belonged had already, practically speaking, termi- 
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nated its existence! Never did I before listen to | 
four vibrations of, an old church clock with more | 
teverential attention: however, at each stroke in- | 
voluntarily looking upwards, I did not altogether j 
enjoy the sight of some loose rafters which were } 
hanging over my head. I therefore very quietly 
moved onwards, yet, passing a small door, I could 
not resist clambering up an old well staircase which 
led to the belfry ; not, however, until I had calcu- 
lated that, as the building could bear the bells, my 
weight was not likely to turn theseale. I did not, 
however, feel disposed to reach the bells, but ma- 
naged, through a rent in the wall, to look down on 
the roof, and such a scene of devastation it would 
be difficult to describe. The half-mouldered slates 
had not only been ripped away by the wind in 
every direction, but the remainder appeared as if 
they were just ready to follow in the flight. The 
roof was bending in, and altogether it iooked so 
completely on the totter, that the slightest addi- 
tional weight would have brought every thing to 
the ground. After descending, I went once more 
round: the church, opened some of the old latticed 
pews—peeped into the marble font, which was 
half-filled with decayed mortar—took up a bird’s 
nest that had jallen into the chancel from the roof, 
and strolling towards the altar, [ found there a 
small board covered with white pasteboard, and 
ornamented with a garland of roses. On this 
simple tablet were inscribed, in black letters, the 
names of the little band of Langen-Schwalba- 
chians who had been present in the great campaign 
of 1815; and in case the reader should like to 
know not only who were the heroes of so remote 
a valley, but also what sort of names they possess- 
ed, I offer him a copy of the muster-roll of those 
thus distinguished for having served their native 
country, which the German language emphatically 
calls “ Vaterland.”— 


Dem. Verdientfeer Adam Klenig 
Conrad Blies Christop Lindle 
Adam Buslach Ludwig Liedebach 
Ludwig Diefenbach § Eberhard Rucker 
Martin Eschenever Casper Schenk 
Philipp Hoenig Philipp Singhoff 
Eberhard Hofman Johannes Sartor 
Wilhelm Koch Ferdinand Wensel. 
Philipp Kraus 


Having carefully locked up the old church with 
all the relics it contained, descending the steps of 
the eminence on which it stood, [ once more found 
myself in the street among fellew-creatures. 

The new Protestant church, which is very 
shortly to be built, and to which the bells of this 
old one, if possible, are to be removed, will be in 
the centre of the town, but this site, though more 
convenient, will not, I think, be so picturesque as 
that of the old building, which, with the Catholic 
Church at the other extremity of the town, seem to 


end of Langen-Schwalbach. From the surround- 

ing hills, as the eye glances from the one of these 

old buildings to the other, they appear to be the 

good Genii of the town—two guardian angels to 

nay over the welfare of its people here and here- 
ter, 


, THE JEWISH sYNaGocuE. 

Tue low part of Langen-Schwalbach, where 
the Jews live, is the most ancient portion of the 
town, the houses they inhabit being just above and 
below the great original brunnen or fountain, 
which, as I have stated, was celebrated for its me- 
dicinal properties even in the time of the Romans. 
This immense spring, which rises within a foot 
and a half of the surface of the ground, (being 


| then carried away by a subterranean drain,) is two 
| or three times as large as the Stahl brunnen, the 


Wein brunnen, or the fashionable Pauline. It 
contains very little iron, being principally sul- 
phureous. From the violence with which it rises 
from the rock, the water is apparently constantly 
boiling, and such a suffocating gas arises from 
it, that, as at the Grotto del Cane, at Naples, one 
single inhalation would be nearly sufficient to de- 
prive a person of his senses. Besides being strong- 
ly impregnated with this gas, it has also such an 
unearthly taste, that one almost fancies it must 
flow direct from the cellar of his Satanic majesty. 
Still, however, the Jews constantly drink, cook, 
and even wash with this water; however, being 
below the surface, it is necessary for them to stoop 
into the suffocating vapour whenever they fill their 
pitchers; and as one sees Jewess after Jewess 
dipping her dark greasy head into this infernal 
cauldron, holding her breath, and then suddenly 
raising her head, with a momentary paleness and 
an aspiration which sufficiently explain her sen- 
sations, one feels any thing but sympathy for a 
being who can voluntarily flutter in such a fetid 
climate. 

With sentiments, I fear, not very liberal, I stood 
for many minutes looking at those who came to 
fill their pitchers ; at last, rather a better feeling 
shooting across me, I resolved once more to make 
a trial of water on which so many of my fellow- 
creatures seemed to subsist, and I accordingly dip- 
ped my hand into a large washing-tub which an 
old Jewess had half suffocated herself in filling 
with her pitcher. ‘The woman offered me no sign 
or word of disrespect, but I saw her east a with- 
ering look at the water, as if a cup of poison had 
been poured into it: she continued, however, very 
quietly to fill her other tubs; but after I had 
walked away, turning suddenly round for a mo- 
ment, I saw her upset the tub from which I had 
drunk, her lips muttering at the same time some 
short observation to a sister Jewess standing be- 
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I could not, however, help acknowledging that 
her prejudice was not more illiberal, and certainly 
far more excusable, than my own; and as I had 
determined to attend that evening the Jewish syna- 
gogue, in the mean while I did what I could to 
bring my mind toa proper state of feeling towards 
a people whose form of worship I was desirous 
seriously to witness, 

Never had I before chanced to enter a syna- 
gogue ; yet, when I had reflectad on the singular 
history of the Jews, I had often concluded that 
there must be some strange, unaccountable attrac- 
tion, something inexplicably mysterious in their 
forms of worship which could have induced them 
to brave the persecutions that in all ages, and in 
so many countries, had traced out their history 
in letters of blood. 

Full of curiosity, I had therefore inquired at 
what hour on Friday their church would assemble, 
and being told that they would meet “as soon as 
the stars were visible,” I walked towards the ryna- 
gogue, a few minutes after sunset, and in every 
Jewish house I observed, as,I passed it, seven 
candles burning in a circle. The house of wor- 
ship was a small oblong hovel, not unlike a barn. 
The door was open, but no human being appear- 
ed within, excepting a man over whose shoulders 
there was thrown a piece of common brown sack- 
cloth. This personage, who turned out to be 
the priest, stood before a sort of altar ; and, just 
as careless of it as of us, he stood bowing to it 
incessantly. There being not much to see in 
these vibrations, I walked away, and returning 
in about five minutes, I found the congregation 
had suddenly assembled, and the service begun. 

In the course of my life, like most people, I have 
chanced to witness a great variety of forms of wor- 
ship, several of which it would not be very easy to 
describe. For instance, it would be difficult, or 
rather impossible, to delineate, by words, high 
mass, as performed in the great church of St. Pe- 
ter, at Rome. One might, indeed, fully describe 
any part of it, but the silence of one moment, the 
burst of music at another, the immensity of the 
building, and the assembled congregation, produce 
altogether sensations on the eye and ear which 
the goose-quill has not power to impart. Again, 
to the simple homage which a Peruvian Indian 
pays tothe sun no man could do justice; one 
might describe his attitude as he prostrates him- 
self before what he conceives to be the burning 
ruler of the universe, but the fleeting expressions 
of his supplicating countenance, as it trembles— 
hopes—flushes—and then, with eyes dazzled to 
dimness, trembles again,—may be witnessed, but 
cannot be described. One of the wildest forms of 
worship I ever beheld was, perhaps, the dance of 
the Dervishes, at Athens; for there isa sort of 
enthusiasm in the convulsions into which these 
twelve men throw themselves, which has a most 

-indescribable effect. on those who witness it: it 
is ee” it is a tempest of the mind with- 
0 
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in the range of which no man’s senses can live 
unruffled ;—the strongest judgment bends before 
the gale, and i ibly are the feelings led astray 
by conduct, actions, words, grimaces, and con- 
tortions, which, taken altogether, are indescrib. 
able. 

But although these and many other forms of 
worship may be original pictures which cannot be 
copied, yet I think a child often years of age, if 
he could only hold a pen, might give a reader as 
good a notion of the Langen-Schwalbach syna- 
gogue, as if he had been there himself a thou- 
sand times ; for all the poor child would have to 
do would be to beg him to imagine a small dirty 
barn, swarming with fleas, filled with dirty-looking 
men in dirty dresses, with old hats on their heads, 
spitting—hallooing—reading—bowing—hallooing 
louder than ever—scratching themselves as they 
leave the synagogue,—and then calmly walking 
home to their seven candles! 

To any serivus, reflecting mind, all religions, to 
a certain point, are worthy of fespect. It is true, 
all cannot be right, yet the errors are those which 
fellow-creatures need not dispute among each 
other ; he who has the happiness to go right has 
no just cause to be offended with those who unfor- 
tunately have mistaken their course; and how- 
ever men’s political opinions may radiate from each 
other, yet their zeal for religion is at least one tie 
which ought to connect themtogether. However, 
the Jews of Langen-Schwalbach, so far as a spec- 
tator can judge by their behaviour, do not even 
pretend to be zealous in their cause. There is no 
pretence of feeling,—no attempt either at humbug 
or effect. They perform their service as if, having 
made a regular bargain to receive certain blessings 
for hallooing a certain time, they conceived that 
all they had to do was scrupulously to perform 
their part of the contract, that there was no occa- 
sion to exceed their agreement, or give more than 
was absolutely required by the bond. 

As I stood just within the door of the synagogue, 
listening to their rude, uncouth, noisy worship, 
almost every eye was turned upon me, and the 
expression of many of the countenances was so 
ill-favoured, that I very soon left them, though I 
had even thep along way to walk before I ceased 
to hear the strange wild hullabulloo they were 
making. 








THE HARVEST. 


Aut this day I have been strolling about the 
fields watching the getting in of the harvest. The 
crops of oats, rye, and wheat (principally bearded) 
are much heavier than any one would expect from 
such light and apparently poor land ; but the heavy 
dews which characterize the summer climate of 
this high country impart a nourishment which, in 
richer lands, often lies dormant from drought. In 
Nassau, the corn is cut principally by women, who 
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use a Sickle so very small and light, that it seems | 
but little labour to wield it. They begin early in 
the morning, and with short intervals of rest con- 
tinue till eleven o’clock, when the various village 
bells suddenly strike up a merry peal, which is a 
signal to the labourers to come home to their din- 
ners. It is a very interesting scene to observe, 
over the undulating surface of the whole country, 
groups of peasants, brothers, sisters, parents, etc., 
all bending to their sickles—to see children playing 
round infants lying fast asleep on blue smock- 
frocks placed under the shade of the corn sheaves. 
It is pleasing to remark the rapid progress which 
the several parties are making; how each little 
family, attacking its own patch or property, works 
its way into the standing corn, leaving the crop 
prostrate behind them ; and then, in the middle of 
this simple, rural, busy scene, itis delightful in- 
deed to hear trom the belfry of their much-revered 
churches a peal of cheerful notes, which peacefully 
sound “lullaby” to them all. In a very few 
seconds the square fields and little oblong plots 
are deserted, and then the various roads and paths 
of the country suddenly burst in lines upon the 
attention, each being delineated by a string of pea- 
sants, who are straggling one behind -the other, 
until paths in all directions are seen converging 
towards the parental village churches, which seem 
to be attracting them all. 

As soon as each field of corn is cut, it is bound 
into sheaves, about the size they are in England : 
seven of these are then made to lean towards each 
other, and upon them all is placed a large sheaf 
reversed, the ears of which hanging downwards 
form a sort of thatch, which keeps this little stack 
dry until its owner has time to carry it to his home- 
It generally remains many days in this state, and 
after the harvest has been all cut, the country 
covered with these stacks resembles a vast en- 
campment. 

The carts and wagons used for carrying the 
corn are exceedingly well adapted to the country. 
Their particular characteristic is excessive light- 
ness, and, indeed, were they heavy, it would be 
quite impossible for any cattle to draw them up 
and down the hills. Occasionally they are drawn 
by horses—often by small active oxen ; but cows 
more generally perform this duty, and with quite 
as much patience as their mistresses, at the same 
moment, are labouring before them at the sickle. 
The yoke, or beam, by which these cows are con- 
nected, is placed immediately behind their horns ; 
a little leather pillow is then laid upon their brow, 

over which passes a strap that firmly lashes their 
heads to the beam, and it is, therefore, against such 
soft cushions that the animals push to advance : 
and thus linked together for iife, by this sort of 
Siamese band, it is curious to observe them eating 
together, then by agreement raising taeir heads to 
swallow, then again standing motionless chewing 
the cud, which is seen passing and repassing from 





the stomach to the mouth. 


At first, when, standing near them, I smelt from 
their breath the sweet fresh milk, it seemed hard 
that they should thus be, as it were, domestic 
candles, lighted at both ends: however, verily do 
I believe that all animals prefer exercise, or even 
hard work, to any sort of confinement, and if so, 
they are certainly happier than our stall-fed cows, 
many of which, in cértain parts of Britain, may be 
seen with their heads fixed economically for months 
between two vertical beams of wood. The Nassau 
cows certainly do not seem to suffer while working 
in their light carts ; as soon as their mistress ad- 
vances, they follow her, and if she turns and whips 
them, then they seem to hurry after her more eager- 
ly than ever. 

It is true, hard labour has the effect of impove- 
rishing their milk, and the calf at home is conse- 
quently (so far as it is concerned) a loser by the 
bargain : however, there is no child in the peasant’s 
family who has not had cause to make the same 
complaint ; and, therefore, so long as the labourer’s 
wife carries her infant to the harvest, the milch 
vow may very fairly be required to draw to the 
hovel what has been cut by her hands, 

Nothing can be better adapted to the features 
of the country, nothing can better accord with the 
feeble resources of its inhabitants, than the equip- 
ment of these economical wagons and carts: 
the cows and oxen can ascend any of the hills, or 
descend into any of the valleys; they can, with- 
out slipping, go sideways along the face of the 
hills, and in crossing the green swampy grassy 
ravines, I particularly remarked the advantage of 
the light wagon drawn by animals with cloven 
feet, for had one of our heavy teams attempted 
the passage, like a set of flies walking across a 
plate of treacle, they would soon have become 
unable to extricate even themselves, _ But in mak- 
ing the comparison between the horse and the cow, 
(as far as regards Nassau husbandry,) 1 may 
further observe, that the former has a very expen- 
sive appetite, and wears very expensive Shoes ; as 
soon as he becomes lame he is useless, and as soon 
as he is dead, he is carrion. 

Now a placid, patient Langen-Schwalbach cow, 
in the bloom of her youth, costs only two or three 
pounds ; she requires neither corn nor shoeing ; 
the leaves of the forest, drawn by herself to the 
village, form her bed, which in due time she carries 
out to the field as manure: there is nothing a 
light cart can carry which she is not ready to fetch, 
and from her work she cheerfully returns to her 
home to give milk, cream, butter and cheese to 
the establishment: at her death she is still worth 
eleven kreuzers a pound as beef; and when her 
flesh has disappeared, her bones, after being 
ground at the mill, once again appear upon her 
master’s fields, to cheer, manure, and enrich them, 

As, quite in love with cows, I was returning 
from the harvest, I met the Nassau letter-cart, one 
of the cheapest carriages for its purpose that can 
well be conceived. It consists = pair of high 
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wheels connected by a short axle, upon which are 
tiveted a few boards framed together in the form 
of a small shallow box; in this little coffin the 
letter-bag is buried, and upon it, like a monument, 
sits a light boy dressed in the uniform of a Nassau 
postillion, who with a trumpet in one hand, a long 
whip in the other, And the reins sporting loose 
under his feet, starts as if he deliberately meant 
mischief, intending to get well over his ground ; 
and there being scarcely any weight to carry, the 
horse really might proceed as a mail-coach horse 
ought to go; but that horrible Punch and Judy 
trumpet upsets the whole arrangement, for as the 
thing is very heavy, the child soon takes two hands 
to it instead of one, when down goes the whip, 
and from that moment the picture, which promised 
to be a good one, is spoiled. 

The letter-bag crawls, like a reptile, along the 
road, while the boy, amusing himself with his 
plaything, reminds one of those “ nursery rhymes” 
which say, 


And with rings on his fingers, and bells on his toes, 
We shall have music wherever he goes. 


It is quite provoking to see a government car- 
riage in its theory so simply imagined, and so 
cleverly adapted to its purpose, thus completely 
ruined in its practice. Music may be, and indeed 
is, very delightful in its way; but a tune is one 
thing—speed another ; and it always seems to me 
a pity that the Duke of Nassau should allow these 
two substantives to be so completely confounded 
in his dominions. 

How admirably does the long tin horn of the 
guard of one of our mail-coaches perform its blunt 
duty !—a single blast is sufficient to remove the 
obstruction of an old gentleman in his gig—twoare 
generally enough for a heavy cart—three for a 
wagon—and half-a-dozen slowly and sternly ap- 
plied, are always sufficient to awaken the snoring 
keeper of a turnpike-gate—in short, to 


Break his bands of sléep asunder, 

And rouse him like a rattling peal of thunder. 
Hark! hark ! the horrid sound 

Has raised up his head, has awaked from the dead, 
And amazed he stares around ! 


The gala turn-out of our mail-coaches on the 
King’s birth-day, I always think must strike fo- 
reigners more than any thing else in our country 
with the sterling solid integrity of the English 
character. To see so many well-bred horses in 
such magnificent condition—-so many well-built 
carriages—so many excellent drivers, and such a 
corps of steady, quiet, resolute-looking men as 
guards, each wearing, as well as every coachman, 
the King’s own livery—all this must silently point 
out, even to our most jealous enemies, not only 
the wealth of the country, but the firm basis on 
which it stands ; in short, it must prove to them 
most undeniably, that there is no one thing in 
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with so much universal attention and respect, as 
the honest, speedy, and safe delivery of the letters 
and commercial correspondence of the country, 
Nevertheless, if our English coachmen were to be 
allowed, instead of attending to their horses, to 
play on trumpets as they proceeded, we should, as 
in the Duchy of Nassau, soon pay very dearly for 


their music, 





THE SUNSET. 


Ir had been hot all day—the roads had been 
dusty—the ground, as one trod upon it, had felt 
warm—the air was motionless—animal as well ag 
vegetable life appeared. weak and exhausted— 
Nature herself seemed parched and thirsty—the 
people on the promenade, as it got hotter and hot- 
ter, had walked slower and slower, until they 
were now crawling along as unwillingly as if they 
had been marching to their graves, The world, as 
if from apathy, was coming to a stand still—Lan- 
gen-Schwalbach itself appeared to be fainti 
away, when the evening sun, having rested fdta 
moment on the western height, gradually vanished 
from our sight. 

His red tyrannical rays had hardly left our pale 
abject faces, when all people suddenly revived; 
like a herd of fawning courtiers who had been 
kept trembling before their king, they felt that, 
left to themselves, they could now breathe, and 
think, and stamp their feet. Parasols, one af- 
ter another, were shut up—the pedestrians on 
the promenade freshened their pace—even fat 
patients, who had long been at anchor on the 
benches, began to show symptoms of getting un- 
der weigh—every leaf seemed suddenly to be 
enjoying the cool gentle breeze which was now 
felt stealing up the valley; until, in a very few 
minutes, every thing in Nature was restored to life 
and enjoyment. 

It was the hour for returning to my “ Hof,” but 
the air as it blew into my window was so delight- 
fully refreshing, and so irresistibly inviting, that I 
and my broad-brimmed hat went out téle a téie 
to enjoy it. As we passed the red pond of iron 
water, opposite to the great “ Indian Hof,” which 
comes from the strong Stahl brunnen, having 
nothing to do, I liggered for some time watching 
the horses that were brought there. After having 
tailed through the excessive heat of the day, any 
water would have been agreeable to them ; but the 
nice, cool, strengthening, effervescing mixture into 
which they were now led, seemed to be so exceed- 
ingly delightful, that they were scarcely up to their 
knees before they made a strong attempt to drink ; 
but the rule being that they should first half walk 
and half swim two or three times round the pond, 
this cleansing or ablution was no sooner over—the 
reins were no sooner loosened—when down went 
their heads into the red cooling pool ; and one had 
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theirenjoyment. With the whole of their mouths 
and nostrils immersed, they seemed as if they fan- 
cied they could drink the pond dry ; however, the 
greedy force with which they held their heads 
down gradually relaxed, until, at last, up they 
were raised, with an aspiration which seemed to 
say, “ We can hold no more!” In about ten se- 
conds, however, their noses again dropped to the 
surface, but only to play with an element which 
seemed now to be useless—so completely had one 
single draught altered its current value! As I 
stood at the edge of this pond, leaning over the 
rail, mentally participating with the horses in the 
luxury they were enjoying, a violent shower of rain 
came on; yet, before I had hurried fifty yards for 
an umbrella, it had ceased. These little showers 
are exceedingly common amongst the hills of Nas- 
sau in the evenings of very hot days. From the 
power of the sun, the valleys duting the day are 
filled brimfal with a steam, or exhalation, which 
no sooner loses its parent, the sun, than the cold 
condenses it ; and then, like the tear on the cheek 
of g child that has suddenly missed its mother, 
ddWn it falls 1a heavy drops, and the next instant— 
smiles again. 

As the air was very agreeable, [ wandered up 
the hilly road which leads to Bad-Ems ; and then, 
strolling into a field of corn, which had been just 
cut, I continued to climb the mountain, until, turn- 
ing round, [ found, as I expected, that I had at- 
tained just the sort of view I wanted ; but it would 
be impossible to describe to the reader the fresh- 
ness of the scene. Beneath was the long scram- 
bling village of Langen-Schwalbach, the slates of 
which, absolutely blooming from the shower they 
had just received, looked so very clean and fresh, 
that for some time my eyes quite enjoyed ram- 
bling from one roof to the next, and then glancing 
from one extremity of the town to the other ;— 
they had been looking at hot dazzling objects all 
day—I thought I never should be able to raise 
them from the cool blue wet slates. However, as 
the light rapidly faded, the landscape itself soon 
became equaily refreshing, for the dry parched corn- 
fields assumed a richer hue, the green crops 


- seemed bending under dew, and the whole pic- 


ture, hills, town, and all, appeared so newly 
painted, that the colours from Nature’s brush 
were too fresh to be dry. All of a sudden, majes- 
tically rolling up the valley, was seen a misty va- 
pour, which, at last, reaching the houses, rolled 
from roof to roof, until it hovered over, or rather 
rested upon the whole town, and this was no 
sooner the case than the slates seemed all to have 
vanished ! 
In vain I looked for them, for the cloud exactly 
ing them in colour had so completely dis- 
guised them, that they formed nothing now but the 
base or foundation of the misty fabric which rested 
upon them. Instead of a blue town, Langen- 
Schwalbach now appeared to be a white one ; for, 
the roof no longer attracting attentiun, the shining 


walls burst into notice, and a serpentine line of 
glistening patches, nearly resembling a ridge 0, 
snow, clearly marked out the shape and limits of 
the town ; but as, in this elevated country, there 
is little or no twilight, the features of the picture 
again rapidly faded, until even this white line was 
hardly to be seen ; corn-fields could now scarcely 
be distinguished from greeu crops—all became 
dark—and the large forest on the south. hills, as 
well as the small woods which are scattered on the 
heights, had so completely lost their colour, that 
they appeared to be immense black pits or holes. 
In a short time every thing beneath me was lost; 
and sitting on the ground, leaning against seven 
sheaves of corn piled up together, [ was enjoying 
the sublime serenity, the mysterious uncertainty of 
the scene before me, when another very beautiful 
change took place! 
I believe 1 have already told the reader that, be- 
sides myself, there were about 1200 strangers in 
the little village of Langen-Schwalback. Of course 
every Hof was fully inhabited, and, as soon as 
darkness prevailed, the effect produced by each 
house being suddenly and almost simultaneously 
lighted up, was really quite romantic. In every 
direction, sometimes at the top of one Hof, then at 
the bottom of another, lights burst into existence 
—the eye attracted, eagerly flew from one to an- 
other, until, from the number which burstinto life, 
itb quite ible to attend toeach. The 
bottom of the valley, like the dancing of fire-flies, 
was sparkling in the most irregular succession ; 
till, in a short time, this fantastic confusion va» 
nished, and every room (there being no shutters) 
having its light, Langen-Schwalbach was once 
again restored to view—each house, and every 
story of each house, being now clearly defined by 
a regular and very pleasing illumination; and 
while, seated in utter darkness, i gazed at the gay 
sparkling scene before me, I could net help feeling 
that, of all the beautiful contrasts in Nature, there 
can be no one more vivid than the sudden change 
between darkness and light. How weary we 
should be of eternal sunshine,—how gloomy would 
it be to grope through one’s life in utter darkness, 
and yet what loveliness do each of these, by con- 
trast, impart to the other! On the heights above 
the village, how magnificent was the darkness 
after a hot sun-shining day ; and then, again, how 
lovely was the twinkling even of tallow candies, 
when they suddenly burst upon this darkness! 
Yet it is with these two ingredients that Nature 
works up all her pictures; and, as Paganini’s 
tunes all come out of two strings of cat-gut, and 
two of the entrails of a kitten, so do all the va- 
rieties which please our eyes proceed from a mix- 
tare in different proportions of light and shade ; 
and indeed, in the moral world, it is the chiaro- 
oscuro, the brightness aud darkness of which alone 
form the happiness of our existence. What would 








prosperity be, if there was no such sorrow as ad- 
versity? what would health be, if — did not 
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exist? and what would be the smile of an approv- 
ing conscience, if there was not the torment of re- 
pentance writhing under guilt? But I will perse- 
cute the reader no longer with the reflections which 
occurred to me, as I sat in a wheat-field, gazing 
on'the lights of Langen-Schwalbach. Good or 
bad, they managed to please me; however, after 
remaining in darkness, till it became much colder 
than was.agreeable, [ wandered back to my Hof, 
entered my dormitory, and my head having there 
found its pillow, as I extinguished my candle, I 
mumbled to myself—* There goes one of the tallow 
stars of Langen-Schwalbach!—Sic transit gloria 
mundi !” 

I was lying prostrate, still awake—and (there 
being no shutters to the window at the foot of the 
bed) I was looking at some oddly-shaped, tall, 
acute-angled, slated roofs, glistening in the light of 
the round full moon, which was hanging immedi- 
ately above them. The scene was delightfully 
silent and serene. Occasionally I faintly heard a 
distant footstep approaching, until treading heavily 
under the window, its sound gradually diminished, 
till all again was silent. Sometimes a cloud passing 
slowly across the moon would veil the roofs in 
darkness ; and then, again, they would suddenly 
burst upon the eye, in silvery light, shining brighter 
than ever. As somewhat fatigued I lay half en- 
joying thisscene, and half dozing, I suddenly heard, 
apparently close to me, the scream of a woman, 
which really quite electrified me! 

On listening it was repeated, when, jumping out 
of bed and opening the door, [ heard it again 
proceeding from a room at the distant end of the 
passage ; and such was the violence of its tone, 
that my impression was—“ the lady’s room is on 
fire!” 

There is something in the piercing shriek of a 
woman in distress which produces an irresistible 
effect on the featherless biped, called man; and, 
in rushing to her assistance, he performs no duty 
—he exercises no virtue—but merely obeys an 
instinctive impulse which has been benevolently 
imparted to him—not for his own good, but for 
the safety and protection of a weaker and a better 
sex. 

But although this feeling exists so powerfully 
*chez nous,’ yet it has not by nature been imparted 
to common-place garments ; such as coats, black- 
figured silk waistcoats, rusty knee-breeches, nor 
even to easy shoes, blue-worsted stockings, or 
such like ; and, therefore, while, by an irresistible 
attraction which I could not possibly counteract, 
obeying the mysterious impulse of my mature, I 
rushed along the passage, these base, unchivalric 
garments remained coldly dangling over the back 
of a chair: in short, I followed the laws of my 
nature—they, theirs. ° 

With some difficulty, having succeeded in 
bursting open the door just as a fifth shriek was 
repeated, I rushed in, and there, sitting up in her 
bed—her a a most anxiously extended to- 


wards me—her countenance expressing an agony 
of fear—sat a young lady, by no means ill-favour- 
ed, and aged (as near as I could hastily calculate) 
about twenty-one! 

Almost in hysterics, she began, in German, to 
tell a long incoherent story; and though, with 
calm natural dignity, I did what I could to quiet 
her, the tears rushed into her eyes—she then al- 
most in convulsions began, with her hands under 
the bed-clothes, to scratch her knees, then shriek. 
ed again ; and I do confess that I was altogether 
at a loss to conceive what in the sacred name of 
virtue was the matter with the young lady, when, 
by her repeating several times the word “ Ratten! 
Ratten!!” I at once comprehended that there 
were (or that the amiable young person fancied 
that there were)—rats in her bed ! 

The dog Billy, as well as many puppies of legs 
name, would instantly, perhaps, have commenced 
a vigorous attack ; rats, however, are reptiles] 
am not in the habit either of hunting or destroy- 
ing. 

The young lady’s aunt, an elderly personage, 
now appeared at the door, in her night-clothes, ag 
yellow and as sallow as if she had just risen from 
the grave ;—peeping over her shoulder, stood our 
landlady’s blooming daughter in her bed-gown— 
Leonhard,the son,cum multis aliis. What they could 
all have thought of the seene--what theycould have 
thought of my strange, gaunt, unadorned appear- 
ance—what they could have thought of the niece’s 
screams—and what they would have thought 
had I deigned to tell them I had come to her bed- 
side merely to catch rats—it was out of my power 
to divine: however, the fact was, 1 cared not a 
straw what they thought; but, seeing that my 
presence was not requisite, I gravely left the poor 
innocent sufferer to tell herown story. “ Ratten! 
Ratten!!” was its theme; and, long before her 
fears subsided, my mind, as well as its body, wore 
placidly intranced in sleep. - 





THE CROSS OF ST. JOHN OF JERUSALEM. 


To an old man, one of the most delightful fea- 


tures in a German watering-place, is the ease 
with which he can associate, in the most friendly 
manner, with all his brother and sister water-bib- 
bers, without the fatigue of speaking one single 
word. ; 

Almost every glass of water you get from the 
brunnen adds, at least, one to the list of your ac- 
quaintance, Merely touching a man’s elbow is 
sufficient to procure from him a look of good-fel- 
lowship, which, though it does not inconveniently 
grow into a bow, or even into a smile, is yet al- 
ways afterwards displayed in his physiognomy 
whenever it meets yours, If, as you are stretch- 
ing out your glass, you retire but half a stride, to 





allow a thirsting lady to step forward, you clearly 
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gee, whensoever you afterwards meet her, that the 
slight attention is indelibly recorded in your favour. 
Even running against a German produces, as it 
were by collision, a spark of kind feeling, which, 
like a star in the heavens, twinkles in his serene 
countenance whenever you behold it. Smile only 
once upon a group of children, and the little urch- 
ins bite their lips, vainly repressing their joy when- 
ever afterwards you meet them. 

Shrouded in this delightful taciturnity, my list 
of acquaintances at Langen-Schwalbach daily in- 
creased, until I found myself on just the sort of 
amicable terms with almost every body, which, to 
my present taste, is the most agreeable. In early 
life young people (if I recollect right) are never 
quite happy, unless they are either talking, or 
writing letters to their fellow-creatures. When- 
ever, even as strangers, they get together, every 
thing that happens or passes seems to engender 
conversation—even when they have parted, there 
is no end to epistolary valedictions, and creation 
itself loses half its charms, unless the young be- 
holder has some companion with whom the love- 
liness of the picture may be shared and enjoyed. 

But old age I find stiffens, first of all, the mus- 
cles of the tongue ; indeed, as man gradually de- 
cays, it seems wisely provided by Nature that he 
should be willing to be dumb, before time obliges 
him to be deaf: in short, the mind, however vora- 
ciously it might once have searched for food, at 
last instinetively prefers rumination, to seeking 
for more. 

By young people I shall be thought selfish, yet 
I do confess that I enjoy silence, because my own 
notions now suit me best ; other people’s opinions, 
like their shoes, don’t fit me, and however ill-con- 
structed or old-fashioned my own may really be, 
yet use has made them easy: my sentiments, 
ugly as they may seem, don’t pinch, and J therefore 
feel I had rather not exchange them ; the one or 
two friends I have lost rank in my memory better 
than any I can ever hope to gain: in fact, I had 
rather not replace them, and at Langen-Schwal- 
bach, as there was no necessity for a passing 
stranger like myself to set up a fine new acquaint- 
ance with people he would probably never see 
again, I considered that with my eyes and ears 
open, my tongue might harmlessly enjoy natural 
and delightful repose. 

But there is a perverseness in human nature, 
which it is quite out of my power to account for : 
and strange as it may sound, it is nevertheless 
too true, that the only person at Langen-Schwal- 
bach I felt desirous to address, was the only indi- 
vidual who seemed to shun every human being. 

He was a withered, infirm man, who appeared 
to be tottering on the brink of his grave; and I 
had long remarked that, for some reason or other, 
he studiously avoided the brunnen until every 
person had left it. He spoke to no one—looked 
at no one—but as soon as he had swallowed off 
his dose, he retired to a lone bench, on which, with 





both hands leaning upon his ivory-handled cane, 

he was always to be seen sitting with his eyes sor- 

rowfully fixed on the ground. Although the 

weather was, to every person but himself, oppres- 

sively hot, he was constantly muffled up in a thick 

cloak, and I think I must have passed him a hun- 

dred times before I detected, one exceedingly 

warm day, that underneath it, there hung upon 

his left breast the Cross of the Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem. As, ages ago,1 had myself passed 

many a hot summer on the parched, barren rock 

of Malta,—always, however, feeling much inter- 

ested in the history of its banished knights,—I at 

once fully comprehended why the poor old gentle- 

man’s body was so chilly, and why his heart felt 
so chilled with the world. By many slow and 

scientific approaches which it would be only tedi- 
ous to detail, I at last managed, without driving 
him from his bench, most quietly to establish my- 
self at his side, and then by coughing when he 
coughed,—sighing when he sighed,—and by other 
(I hope innocent) artifices, I at last ventured ina 
sotto voce to mumble to him something about the 
distant island in which apparently all his youthful 
feelings lay buried. ‘The words Valetta, Civitta 
Vecchia, Floriana, Cottonera, etc., as I pronounc- 
ed them, produced, by a sort of galvanic influence, 
groans—ejaculations—short sentences, until at 
last he began to show me frankly without disguise 
the real colour of his mind. Poor man! like his 
eye it was jaundiced—“ nullis medicabilis herbis !” 
I could not at all extract from him what rank, 
title, or situation he held in the ancient order, but 
I could too clearly see that he looked upon its ex- 
tinction as the Persian weuld look upon the 
annihilation of the sun. Creation he fancied had 
been robbed of its colours,—Christianity he thought 
had lost its heart,—and he attributed every politi- 
cal ailment on the surface of the globe to the 
non-existence of the Knights Hospitallers of St. 
John of Jerusalem. 

For several hours I patiently listened to his un- 
happy tale; for as lamentations of all sorts are 
better out of the human heart than in it, I felt that 
as the vein was open, my patient could not be en- 
couraged to bleed too freely : without therefore 
once contradicting him, I allowed his feelings to 
flow uninterrupted, and by the time he had pumped 
himself dry, 1 was happy to observe that he was 
certainly much better for theoperation. On leav- 
ing him, however, my own pent-up view of the 
case, and his, continued for the remainder of the 
day bubbling and quarrelling with each other in 
my mind. Therefore, to satisfy myself before { 
went to bed, I drew out in black and white the 
following sketch of what has always appeared to 
me to be a fair, impartial history of these-——Knights 
of Malta. 


Tue Mediterranean forms a curious and beauti- 
ful feature in the picture of the commercial world. 
By dint of money and shipping we labonously 
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bring te England the produce of the most distant 
régions, but the commerce of the whole globe 
seems to have a natural or instinctive tendency 
to flow, almost of its own accord, into the Medi- 
terranean Sea. Beginning with the great Atlan- 
tic Ocean, which connects the old world with the 
new, we know that, over that vast expanse, the 
prevailing wind is one which blows from America 
towards Europe ; and, moreover, that the waters 
of the Atlantic are, without any apparent return, 
everlastingly flowing ito the narrow straits of 
Gibraltar. When the produce of America, there- 
fore, is shipped for the Mediterranean, in general 
terms it may be asserted that wind and tide are 
in its favour. : 

Across the trackless deserts of Africa caravans 
from various parts of the interior are constantly 
toiling through the sand towards the waters of 
this inland sea. The traveller who goes up the 
Nile is doomed, we all know, to stem its torrent, 
but the produce of Egypt and the triple harvest of 
that luxuriant land is no sooner embarked, than of 
its own accord it glides majestically towards this 
favoured sea; and there is truth and nothing 
speculative in still further remarking, that this 
very harvest is absolutely produced by the slime or 
earth of Abyssinian and other most remote moun- 
tains, which by the laws of nature has calmly 
floated 1200 miles through a desert to top-dress 
or manure Egypt, that garden which eventually 
supplies so many of the inhabitants of the Medi- 
terranean with corn. 

Again, the Red Sea is a passage apparently 
created to connect Europe with the great Eastern 
world; and as the power of steam gradually in- 
creases in its stride, it is evident that by this gulf, 
or natural canal, much of the produce of India 
eventually will easily flow into the Mediterranean 
Sea. 

Finally, it might likewise be shown, that much 
of the commerce of Asia Minor and Europe, either 
by great rivers or otherwise, naturally moves to- 
wards this central point; but besides these sources 
of external wealth, the Mediterranean, as we all 
know, is most romantically studded with an 
Archipelago and other beautiful islands, the in- 
habitants of which have the power not only of 
trading ona large scale with every quarter of the 
globe, but of carrying on in small open boats a 
sort of little village commerce of their own. 
Among the inhabitants of this sea are to be found 
at this t the hand t i of the 
human race; and if a person not satisfied with 
the present and future tenses of life, should prefer 
reflecting or rather ruminating on the past, with 
antiquarian rapture he may wander over these 
waters from Carthage to Egypt, Tyre, Sidon, 
Rhodes, Troy, Ephesus, Athens, Corinth, Argos, 
Syracuse, Rome, etc., until tired of his flight he 
may rest upon one of the ocean-beaten pillars 
of Hercules—and seated there, may most truly 
declare _ = history of the Mediterranean is 








: like the picture of its own waves beneath him, 


which one after another he sees to rise, break, and 
sink. 

In the history of this little sea, in what melan- 
choly succession has nation and empire risen and 
fallen, flourished and decayed; and if the magni- 
ficent architectural ruins of these departed states 
mournfully offer to the traveller aity political moral 
at all, is it not that homely one which the most 
common tomb-stone of our country church-yard 
preaches to the peasant who reads it ? 


* As Lam now, so you will be, 
Therefore prepare to follow me !” 


However, fully admitting the truth of the lesson 
which history and experience thus offer to us— 
admitting that no one can presumeto declare which 
of the great Mediterranean powers is doomed 
to be the next to suffer--or what new point is 
next to burst into importance; yet if a man were 
forced to select a position which, in spite of fate or 
fortune, feuds or animosities, has» been, and ever 
must be, the nucleus of commerce, he would find 
that in ihe Mediterranean Sea that point, as 
nearly as possible, would be the little island of 
Malta; and the political importance of this pos- 
session being now generally appreciated, it is 
curious rapidly to run over the string of little 
events which have graduallyprepared, fortified, 
and delivered this valuable arsenal and fortress to 
the British flag. 

In the early ages of navigation, when men 
hardly dared to lose sight of the shore, ignorant- 
ly trembling if they were not absolutely hugging 
the very danger which we now most strenuously 
avoid, it may be easily conceived that a little barren 
island, scarcely twenty miles in length or twelve 
in breadth, was of little use or importance. It is 
true, that on its north coast there was a spit or 
narrow tongue of land (about a mile in length 
and a few hundred yards in breadth,) on eacn 
side of which were a series of connected bays, 
now forming two of the most magnificent har- 
bours in the world ; but in the ages of which we 
speak this great outline was a nautical hieroglyphic 
which sailors could not decipher. Accustomed to 


.hide their Lilliputian vessels and fleets in bays 


and creeks on the same petty scale as themselves, 
they did not comprehend or appreciate the impor- 
tance of these immense Brobdignag recesses, nor 
did they admire the great depth of water which 
they contained; and as in ancient warfare, when 
warriors used javelins, arrows and stones, scald- 
ing each other with hot sand, the value of a posi- 
tion adapted to the present ranges of our shot 
and shells would not have been understood, in 
like manner was the importance of so large a 
harbour equally imperceptible; and that Malta 
could have had no very great reputation is prov- 
ed by the fact, that it is even to this day among 
the learned a subject of dispute, whether it was 
upon this island, or upon Melita in the Adriatic, 
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that St. Paul was shipwrecked. Now if either 
had been held in any particular estimation, the 
question of the shipwreck would not now be any 
aubject of doubt. 

As navigators became more daring, and as their 
vessels, increasing in size, required more water and 
provisions, etc., Malta fell into the hands of va- 
rious masters. At last, when Charles V. conquered 
Sicily and Naples, he offered it to those warriors 
of Christendom, those determined enemies of the 
Turks and Corsairs—the Knights Hospitallers of 
St.John of Jerusalem. This singular band of men, 
distinguished by their picbald vow of heroism and 
celibacy, had, after a most courageous resistance, 
been just overpowered by an army of 3(10,000 Sa- 
racens, who, under Solyman II., had driven them 
from the island of Rhodes, which had been occu- 
pied by their Order 213 years. Animated by the 
most noble blood of Europe which flowed in their 
veins—thirsting for revenge—yet homeless and des- 
titute, it may easily be conceived that these brave, 
enthusiastic men would most readily have accepted 
almost any spot on which they could once again 
establish their busy hive: yet so little was the im- 
portance of Malta, even at that time, understood, 
so arid was its surface, and so burning was its 
rock, that, after minutely surveying it, their com- 
missioners made a report to Charles V., which 
must ever be regarded as a most affecting docu- 
ment; for although the Knights of Malta were 
certainly in their day the “ bravest of the brave,” 
although by that chivalric oath which bound them 
together, they had deliberately sworn “never to 
count the number of their enemies,” yet after the 
strong, proud position which they had held at 
Rhodes, it was only hard fate and stern necessity 
that could force them toseek refuge on a rock upon 
which there was scarcely soil enough to plaut their 
standard. But though honour has been justly 
termed “an empty bubble,” yet to all men’s eyes 
its colours are so very beautiful, that they allure 
and encourage us to contend with difficulties 
which no other advocate could persuade us to en- 
counter ; and so it was that the Knights of Mal- 
ta, seeing they had no alternative, sternly ac- 
cepted the hot barren home that was offered to 
them, and in the very teeth, and before the beard 
of their barbarous enemy, these lions of the Cross 
landed and established themselves in their new 
den. 

When men have once made up their minds 
to stand against adversity, the scene generally 
brightens ; for danger, contrary to the rules of 
drawing, is less in the foreground than in the per- 
spective—difficulties of all sorts being magnified 
by the misty space which separates us from them ; 
and accordingly the knights were no sooner esta- 
blished at Malta, than they began to find out the 
singular advantages it possessed. 

The whole island being a rock of freestone, 
which could be worked with peculiar facility, ma- 
terials for building palaces, and houses, suited 
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to the dignity of the Order, existed everywhere on 
the spot; and it moreover became evident, that 
by merely quarrying out the rock, according to 
the rules of military science, they would not 
only obtain materials for building, but that, 
in fact, the more they excavated for their town, the 
deeper would be the ditch of its fortrese. Ani- 
mated by this double reward, the knights com- 
menced their operations, or, in military language, 
they “ broke ground ;” and, without detailing how 
often the rising fortress was jealously attacked by 
their barbarous and relentless enemies, or how of- 
ten its half-raised walls were victoriously cement- 
ed with the blood of Christians and of ‘Turks, it 
wili be sufficient merely to observe, that before the 
island had been in possession of the Order one 
century, it assumed very nearly the same asto- 
nishing appearance which it now affords—a pic- 
ture and an example, proving to the whole world 
what can be done by courage, firmness, and per- 
severance. 

The narrow spit or tongue of barren rock which 
on the north side of the island separated the two 
great harbours, was scarped in every part, so as to 
rerider it inaccessible by sea, and on the isthmus, 
or only side on which it could be approached by 
land, demi-lunes, ravelins, counter-guards, bas- 
tions, and cavaliers, were seen towering one above 
another on so gigantic a scale, that, as a single 
datum, it may be stated, that the wall of the escarp 
is from 130 to 150 feet in height, being nearly five 
times the height of that ofa regular fortress. On 
this narrow tongue of land, thus fortified, arose the 
city of Valetta, containing a palace for its Grand 
Master, and almost equally magnificent residences 
for its knights, the whole forming at this day one 
of the finest cities in the world. On every project- 
ing point of the various beautiful bays contained 
in each of the two great harbours, separated from 
each other by the town of Valetta, forts were built 
flanking each other, yet all offering a concentrating 
fire upon any and every part of the port ; and when 
a vessel labouring, heaving, pitching, and tossing, 
in a heavy gale of wind, now suddenly enters the 
great harbour of Malta, the sudden luli—the unex- 
pected calm—the peaceful stillness which prevails 
on its deep unruffled surface, is most strangely 
contrasted in the mind of the stranger with the 
innumerable guns which, bristling in every direc- 
tion from batteries one above another, seems fear- 
fully to announce to him that he is in the chamber 
of death—in a slaughter-house from which there is 
no escape, and that, if he should dare to offer in- 
sult, although he has just escaped from the raging 
of the elements, the silence around him is that of 
the grave! 

It was from the city and harbour of Valetta, in 
the state above described,—it was from this proud 
citadel of Christianity, that the Knights of Malta 
continued for some time sallying forth to carry on 
their uncompromising hostility against the Turks 
and against the corsairs of _— Tripoli ; 
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but the brilliant victories they gained, and the 
bloody losses they sustained, must be passed over, 
as it is already time to hurry their history to a 
close. 

The fact is, the Knights Hospitallers of St. John 
of Jerusalem gradually outlived the passions and 
objects which called them into existence, and their 
Order decayed for want of that nourishment which, 
during so many ages, it received from the sym- 
pathy, countenance, and applause of Christendom. 
In short, as mankind had advanced in civilization, 
its angry, savage, intolerant passions had gradu- 
ally subsided, and thus the importance of the 
Order unavoidably faded with its utility. There 
was nothing premature in its decay--it had lived 
long enough. The holy, or rather unholy, war, 
with all its unchristian feelings, having long since 
subsided, it would have been inconsistent in the 
great nations of Europe to have professed a gene- 
ral disposition for peace, or to have entered into 
any treaty with the Turks, while at the same time 
they encouraged an Order which was bent on 
their extermination. 

The vow of celibacy, once the pride of the 
Order, became, in a more enlightened age, a mill- 
stone round its neck ; it attracted ridicule—it cre- 
ated guilt—the sacred oath was broken; and al- 
though the head, the heart, and the pockets of a 
soldier may be as light as the pure air he breathes, 
yet he can never truly be reported “ fit for duty” 
if his conscience or his stomach be too heavily 
laden. In short, in two words, the Order of St. 
John of Jerusalem was no longer suited to the 
times; and Burke had already exclaimed —*The 
age of chivalry has fied !” 

In the year 1798, this Order, after having ex- 
.sted nearly 700 years, signed its own death-war- 
rant, and in the face of Europe died ignominiously 
—“felo de se.” On the 9th of June, in that year, 
their island was invaded by the French; and 
although, as Napoleon justly remarked, to have 
excluded him it would have been only necessary 
to have shut the gates, Valetta was surrendered 
by treachery, the depravity of which will be best 
explained by the following extract from a state- 
ment made by the Maltese deputies :— No one 
is ignorant that the plan of the invasion of Malta 
was projected in Paris, and confided to the princi- 
pal knights of the Order resident at Malta, Let- 
ters in cyphers were incessantly passing and re- 
passing, without however alarming the suspicions 
of the deceased Grand Master, or the Grand 
Master Hompesch.” 

As soon as the French were in possession of 
the city, harbours, and impregnable fortresses of 
Valetta, they began, as usual, to mutilate from the 
public buildings every thing which bore the stamp 
of nobility, or recalled to mind the illustrious ac- 
tions which had been performed. The arms of 
the Order, as well as those of the principal 
knights, were effaced from the palate and princi- 
pal eee ae ; however, as the knights had 
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sullied their own reputation, and had cast an in: 
delible blot on their own escutcheons, they had 
but little right to complain that the image of their 
glory was thus insulted, when they themselves 
had been guilty of the murder of its spirit. The 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem being now wom 
out and decayed, its elements were scattered to 
the winds. The knights who were not in the 
French interest were ordered to quit the island in 
three days, and a disgraceful salary was accepted 
by the Grand Master Hompesch. Those knights 
who had favoured the French were permitted to 
remain, but, exposed to the rage of the Maltese, 
and unprotected by their false friends, some fled, 
some absolutely perished from want, but all were 
despised and hated. : 

In the little theatre of Malta the scene is about 
to change, and the British soldier now marches 
upon its stage! On the 2d of September, 1798, 
the island was blockaded by the English, and the 
fortifications being absolutely impregnable, it be- 
came necessary to attempt the reduction of the 
place by famine. 

For two years most gallantly did the French 
garrison undergo the most horrid suffering and 
impri t--steadily and cheerfully did they 
submit to every possible privation—their stock of 
spirits, wine, meat, bread, etc., doled out in the 
smallest possible allowances, gradually diminish. 
ed until all came to an end. Sooner than strike, 
they then subsisted upon the flesh of their horses, 
mules, and asses ; and when these also were con- 
sumed, and when they had eaten not only their 
cats, but the rats which infested the houses, 
drains, etc., in great numbers—when, from long- 
protracted famine, the lamp of life was absolutely 
expiring in the socket; in short, having, as one 
of their kings once most nobly exclaimed, “lost 
ali but their honour,” these brave men—with 
nerves unshaken, with reputation unsullied, ana 
with famine proudly painted in their lean, emaci- 
ated countenances—on the 4th of September, 
1800, surrendered the place to that nation which 
Napoleon has since termed “ the most powerful, 
the most constant, and the most generous of his 
enemies.” 

During the long-winded game of war which 
France and England lately played together, our 
country surely never made any better move than 
when she thus laid hold of Malta. Even if the 
island had been in the rude state in which it was 
delivered to the knights of Jerusalem, still, to a 
maritime power like England, such splendid har- 
bours in the Mediterranean would have been a 
most valuable conquest ; but when we not only 
appreciate their noble outline, but consider the 
gigantic and expensive manner in which this 
town has been impregnably fortified, as well as 
furnished with tanks, subterraneous stores, bomb- 
proof magazines, most magnificent barracks, pa- 
laces, etc., it is quite delightful to reflect on the 
series of events which have led to such a well- 
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assorted alliance between two of the strongest 
harbours in the world and the first maritime pow- 
er on the globe. 

If, like the French, we had taken the island 
from the knights, however degraded, worn out, 
and useless their Order might have become, yet 
Europe in general, and France in particular, 
might always have reproached us, and for aught 
we know, our own consciences might have become 
a little tender on the subject. But the delightful 
truth is, that no power in Europe can breathe a 
word or a syllable against our possession of the 
island of Malta—it is an honour in open daylight 
we have fairly won, and I humbly say, long, very 
long, may we wear it! 

With respect to the Maltese themselves, I just 
at this moment recollect a trifling story which will, 
I think, delineate their character with tolerable 
accuracy. 





THE RENEGADE, 


Or all the little unhappy prejudices which in 
different parts of the globe it has been my fortune, 
or rather misfortune, to witness, I nowhere re- 
member to have met with a deeper-rooted hatred 
or a more implacable animosity than existed, some 
twenty.or thirty years ago, in the hearts of the 
Maltese towards the Turks. In all warm glow- 
ing latitudes, human passions, good as well as 
bad, may be said to stand at least at that degree 
which on Fahrenheit’s scale would be denoted 
“fever heat;” and steam itself can hardly be 
more different from ice,—the Bengal tiger spring- 
ing on his prey cannot form a greater contrast to 
that half-frozen fisherman the white bear, as he 
sits on his iceberg sucking his paws,—than are 
the passions of hot countries when compared with 
the cold torpid feelings of the inhabitants of the 
northern regions of the globe. 

In all parts of the Mediterranean I found pas- 
sions of all sorts very violent, but, without any ex- 
ception, that which, at the period I refer to, stood 
uppermost in the scale, was bigotry. Besides the 
eager character which belonged to their latitude, 
one might naturally expect that the Maltese, from 
being islanders, would be rather more prejudiced 
than their continental neighbours ; however, in 
addition to these causes, when I was among them, 
they really had good reason to dislike the Turks, 
who during the time of the knights had been 
ex officio their constant and most bitter enemies. 

‘Whether these fine knights of Jerusalem con- 
quered the Turks or were defeated, the Maltese 
on board their galleys (like the dwarf who fought 
with the giant) always suffered : besides this, their 
own little trading vessels were constantly captured 

by the Turks, the crews being not only maltreated 
and tortured, but often in cold blood cruelly mas- 
sacred ; in short, if there was any bad feeling in 
the heart of a Maltese, which the history of his 





island, as well as every bitter recollection of his 
life, seemed naturally to nourish, it was an im- 
placable hatred for the Turks; and that this sad 
theory was most fully supported by the fact, be- 
came evident the instant one observed a Maltese, 
on the commonest subject, utter that hated, ac 
cursed word, “ Turco,” or Turk. The sort ot 
petty convulsion of the mind with which this dis- 
syllable was delivered was really very remarkable, 
and the roll and flash of the eye—the little bully 
ing shake of the head—the slight stamp of the 
left foot—and the twitch in the fingers of the right 
hand, reminded one for the moment of the man- 
ner in which a French dragoon, when describing 
an action, mentions that his regiment came on 
“ sabre @ la main !"—words which, if you were 
to give him the universe, he could not pronounce 
without grinding his teeth, much less with that 
cold-hearted simplicity with which one of our sol- 
diers would calmly say “ sword in hand.” 

This hatred of the Maltese towards the Turks 
was a sort of cat and dog picture which always 
attracted my notice ; however, [ witnessed one ex- 
ample of it, on which occasion I felt very strongly 
it was carried altogether beyond a joke. 

One lovely morning—I remember it as if it were 
yesterday—there had been a great religious fetival 
in the island, which, as usual, had caused a good 
deal of excitement, noise, and fever ; and, as a na- 
tion seldom allays its thirst without quarrelling, as 
soon as the hot sun set, a great many still hotter 
disturbances took place. In one of these rows, a 
party of Turks, justly or unjustly, became offended 
with the inhabitants ; an affray occurred, and a 
Mahometan having stabbed a Maltese, he was of 
course thrown into prison ; and in process of time, 
surrounded by a strong guard, he was led into the 
Maltese court to be tried (Anglicé, condemned) 
for the offence. As he threaded his way through 
the crowd which had assembled in those dirty pas- 
sages and dark chambers that led to the tribunal, 
the women shrunk back as the “ Turco” passed 
them, as if his very breath would have infected 
them with the plague; while in the countenances 
of the men, as they leant forwards arresting him 
in his progress, and almost touching him with their 
brown faces, it was evident that they were all ani- 
mated with but one feeling and one desire, that is 
to say, hatred and revenge : however, nothing was 
heard but a very slight murmur or groan, and the 
prisoner was soon seen a little raised above the 
crowd, trembling at the bar. He was a diminu- 
tive, mean looking, ill-favoured little fellow, dressed 
in the loose Turkish costume, with a very small 
dirty white turban, the folds of which were deemed 
more-odious to the Christian eye than if they had 

been formed by the wreathing body of the serpent. 
While the crowd were shouldering each other, 
head peeping over head, and before the shuffling 
of moving feet could be silenced, avvocati, or clerks, 
who sat in the small space between the prisoner 
and the bench, were seen eagerly } a their 
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pens, and they had already dipped them into ink, 
and the coarse, dirty, rough-edged paper on which 
they were to write was folded and placed ready in 
front of them, before it was possible to commence 
the trial. 

The court was insufferably hot, and there was 
such a stench of garlic and of clothing impreg- 
nated with the stale fumes of tobacco, that one 
longed almost as much as the prisoner to escape 
into the open air, while the sallow faces of the av- 
vocati, clerks, and every one connected with the 
duties of the court, showed how unhealthy, as 
well as offensive, was the atmosphere which they 
breathed. On the bench ‘sat what one must call 
the Judges, but to an English mind such a title 
but ill belonged to those who had only lately been 
forced, most reluctantly, to expel torture from their 
code. Just before Malta fell into the hands of 
the French and English, my own servant, Giu- 
seppe, had lived in the service of one of the Maltese 
Judges; and among many horrors which he often 
very calmly described to me, (for he had witness- 
ed them until he had become quite accustomed to 
them,) he told me that he had had constantly to 
pass through a court in which were those who 
were doomed to ride upon what was called the 
“cavallo di legno,” or wooden horse. With 
weights attached to each foot he used to see them 
sitting bolt upright on this sharp narrow ridge, 
with two torches burning within a few inches of 
their naked chests and backs, in order that they 
should relieve themselves by a change of attitude 
no longer than they could endure the pain of lean- 
ing against the flame. But to return to the court. 

The trial of the Turk now began, and every 
rigid form was most regularly followed. The ac- 
cusation was read—the story was detailed—the 
Maltese witnesses in great numbers one after 
another corroborated almost in the same words 
the same statement—several times when the pri- 
soner was ordered to be silent, as by some ejacu 
lation he interrupted the thread of the narrative, 
did the eyes of every being in court flash in anger 
and contempt upon him, their countenances as 
suddenly returning to a smile as the evidence of 
the witnesses proceeded with their criminatory 
details. At last, the case being fully substantiated, 
the culprit was called upon for his defence. Al- 
though a poor,@nean, illiterate wretch, it is possi- 
ble he might have intended to have made a kind 
of a sort of a speech; but when he came to the 
point, his heart failed him, and his lips had only 
power to utter one single word. =~ 

Regardless of the crowd, asif it had not existed, 
looking as if he thought there was no object in 
creation but the central Judge on the bench, he 
fixed his eyes for some moments upon his cold, im- 
moveable countenance, until overpowered by his 
feelings, almost sinking into the ground, he clasped 
his hands, and in an agony of expression, which 
it is quite impossible to describe, he asked for 
“ Mercy !” 
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“ Nix standy! I don’t understand ye!” said ‘an 
old English soldier one day, in the Bois de Bow 
logne, to a French general, who, with much gesture 
and grimace, was telling him in French, that the 
English were acting against the laws of nations in 
thus cutting down so beautiful a forest as the said 
Bois de Boulogne. “Nix standy!” repeated the 
soldier, continuing to hack with all his might at 
the young tree which he had almost cut down with 
his sabre, The very same answer was strongly 
expressed in the countenance of the Judge, to the 
petition of the unhappy Turk, who, had he been in 
the desert of Africa, might just as well have asked 
merely for the ocean, as, in a Maltese court, to 
have supplicated for mercy. For some time the 
Judge sat in awful sil then whispered a few 
words to his colleagues—again all was silent: at 
last, when some little forms had been observed, the 
Chief Judge pronounced asentence on the prisoner, 
which he might just a8 well have-done without his 
having endv:ed the pain and anxiety of a long 
trial. It is hardly worth while mentioning the 
sentence ; for, of course, it was that the Turco, be- 
ing guilty of the murder of the Maltese, \was'to 
be hanged by the neck till he was dead; every: 
word of which sentence was most ravenously de- 
voured by the audience: and the trial being now 
ovet, the prisoner was hurried away to his dungeon, 
while the crowd eagerly rushed into the hot sun- 
shine and open air. 

A very considerable time elapsed between the 
sentence and the day fixed for execution. Where 
the prisoner was—what were his feelings—how he 
was fed—* and how he fared—no one knew, and 
no one cared :” however, on the last day of his ex- 
istence, I happened to be riding along Strada Forni, 
when I heard a bellowing sort ofa blast from a 
cow’s horn, which I instantly knew to be the sig- 
nal that a fellow creature was going to the gal- 
lows. In any country in the world, the monoto- 
nous moan which proceeds from this wild uncouth 
instrument would be considered as oxtremely 
harsh and disagreeable ; but at Malta, where the 
ear has been constantly accustomed to good Ita- 
lian music, and to listen to nothing more discord- 
ant than the lovely and love-making notes of the 
guitar, this savage whoop was indescribably of- 
fensive, particularly being accompanied by the 
knowledge that it was the death-march, and the 
dirge of the murderer—“ the knell, that summon- 
ed him to heaven or to hell !” 

As I rode towards Strada Reale, the principal 
street of Valetta, down which the procession was 
proceeding,a dismal blast from this horn was heard 
about every ten seconds ; and, as it sounded louder 
and louder, it was evident the procession was ap- 
proaching. At last, on coming to the corner of 
the street, I saw the culprit advancing on his fune- 
ral car. The streets on both sides were lined with 
spectators, and every window was filled with out- 
stretched figures and eager faces. In the middle 
of Strada Reale, preceding the prisoner, were 
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three or four mutes; while several others were 
also begging in different parts of thetown. These 
people, who belonged to some of the principal 
Maltese families, were covered from head to foot 
with long, loose robes of white linen, a couple 
of holes being cut for their eyes. Their feet 
were bare, and to each ankle was affixed a chain 
of such weight and length that it was as much as 


* they could do to drag one leg after the other. “In 


the right hand they held a tin money-box, in the 
shape of a lantern, with death’s head and bloody 
bones painted upon it. A small slit in this box 
received the copper contributions of the multitude ; 
and, as these mutes passed me in horrid triumph, 
shaking the box every step they took, (the rat- 
tling of the money forming a sort of savage ac- 
companiment to the deep clanking of their 
chains,) they had altogether an unearthly appear- 
ance, which certainly seemed less to belong to 
heaven than to hell ; however, the malefactor now 
approached, and as soon as he came up to the 
corner of my street, I, loosening my rein, rode for 
afew moments at his side, attracted by one of 
the strangest scenes which I think I have ever be- 
held. The man was half sitting, half reclining, 
on a sort of low, rattling, iron vehicle, of an indes- 
cribable shape, which raised his head a little above 
the level of the people ; and the very moment I 
looked him in the face, much of the secret history 
of what had passed since the day of his condem- 
nation was as legible in his countenance as if it 
had been written there. He had been existing in 
some dark place, for his complexion was blanched 
by absence from light—he had evidently been 
badly fed, for there was famine in his sunken fea- 
tures—his nerves were gone, for he was trembling 
—his health had materially been impaired, either 
by. suffering of body or mind, for the man was 
evidently extremely ill—and last, though not least, 
for some mysterious reason, either from an expec- 
tation of obtaining mercy in this world or in the 
next, he had evidently abjured his religion, for his 
dirty white turban was gone, and, very ill at his 
ease, he sat, or rather reclined, in the clothes of a 
Christian ! 

The car on which he proceeded was surround- 
ed by an immense number of priests, belonging 
to the different churches of Valetta, and apparent- 
ly to these also of all the casals and villages in the 
island. All angry feelings had most completely 
subsided ; in their minds, as well as in the minds 
of the people, the day was one only of triumph and 
joy ; and, intoxicated with the spirit of religious 
enthusiasm, the priests were evidently beside 
themselves with joy at having succeeded in the 
miraculous conversion which they had effected.— 
Shouldering and pushing each other with all their 
strength, with outstretched arms, and earnest 
countenances, they were all, in different attitudes 
and voices, calling upon the malefactor to repeat 
the name of their own particular saint ; some be~ 
hind him were trying to attract his notice by pull- 





ing his clothes, while those before him, by dint of 
voice and gesture, were equally endeavouring to 
catch his eye ; and such a confused cry of “ Viva 
San Tommaso!” “ Viva San Giuseppe!” “Viva 
San Giovanni!” “Viva San Paolo!” I will not 
pretend to describe. It was, of course, impossible 
for the wretch to comply with all their noisy de- 
mands ; yet, poor fellow, he did his best ; and, 
in a low faint voice, being dreadfully exhausted 
by the jolting and shaking of the carriage, he re- 
peated “ Viva San Paolo!” ete. ete., as he caught 
the eye of the different priests. He had evidently 
no rule in these exclamations which he uttered, 
for I observed that the strong brawny-shouldered 
priests, who got nearest to him, often made him re- 
peat the name of their saints twice, before the 
little bandy-legged ones in the rear could get him 
to mention theirs once. As this strange concert 
proceeded, it was impossible to help pitying the 
poor culprit ; for, if one nad been travelling from 
one magnificent palace to another, to be so jolted 
and tormented both in body and mind when one 
was ill, would by any of us have been termed 
dreadfully disagreeable; but for all this to hap- 
pen to a man just at the very moment he was go- 
ing to be hanged—at that moment of all others 
in which any of us would desire to be left to his 
own reflections-—appeared at the time to be hard 
indeed. After passing under the great gate and 
subterraneous exit called Porta Reale, the pro- 
cession wound its way across the drawbridges, 
and along the deep ditches, etc., of the fortifica- 
tion, until coming out upon the great esplanade 
which lies between Valetta and Floriana, an im- 
mense crowd of people was suddenly seen wait- 
ing round the gallows—at the sight of which IL 
pulled up. The priests were now more eager 
than ever in beseeching the criminal to call upon 
the name of their saint ;—the mutes, whose white 
robes in all directions were seen scattered among 
the people, were evidently shaking their boxes 
more violently than ever, while among the crowd 
there was a general lifting of feet, which showed 
the intense anxiety of their feelings. 

As the procession slowly approached the gal- 
lows, I could not hear what was going on ; butin 
a very short time, from the distance at which I 
stood, I saw the man led up the ladder by the ex- 
ecutioner, who continued always a.step or two 
above him: the rope was round his neck, and 
resting loosely on the culprit’s head there was 
something like a round wooden plate, through a 
hole in the centre of which the rope passed, As 
soon as the poor creature got high up on the lad- 
der, the vociferations of the priests suddenly ceas- 
ed; for a few seconds a dead silence ensued, 
when, all of a sudden, there was a simultaneous 
burst or shriek of exclamation from priests and 
populace, echoing and re-echoing the words “ Viva 
la Christianita !” which the man, in a low tone of 
voice, had just been persuaded to utter. All caps 
waved—every human being — to be con- 
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gratulating each other on the delightful conver- 
sion; and no person seemed to pay the slightest 
possible attention to the poor wretch, who, with 
the last syllable on his lips, had been pushed off 
the ladder, and was now calmly swinging in the 
air, the executioner standing on the loose wooden 
plate above his head, holding by the rope, and, 
with many antics, stamping with all his force to 
break the neck, while the people, in groups, were 
already bending their steps homewards. Not 
wishing to encounter such a crowd, I turned my 
horse in another direction, and passed a number 
of mules and asses belonging to many of the 
people who had come from the most remote ca- 
sals to see the execution. The animals were all 
standing half asleep, nodding their heads in the 
sun—a herd of goats were as quietly grazing 
near the ramparts; and whenI contrasted the 
tranquillity which these animals were enjoying, 
with the scene I had just witnessed, I could not 
help feeling that I had more cause than Virgil to 
exclaim—“ Sic vos non vobis !” 

In returning from my ride I had to cross the 
esplanade, and as there was then no one at the 
gallows, I rode close by it. The figure, which 
was still hanging, was turning round very slowly, 
as if it were roasting before the sun ; the neck was 
so completely disjointed that the head almost hung 
downwards, and as I rode by it I was much struck 
in observing that the tongue was out of the mouth 
half bitten off—a dreadful emblem, thought I, of a 
renegade to his religion! Whether or not the 
poor wretch had been induced to utter his last 
exclamation, from a hollow promise that it would 
save his life, is a mystery which will probably ne- 
ver on this earth be explained to us; however, 
whatever was his creed, it is impossible to deny 
that when he swung from this world to eternity, he 
had but little reason to admire the practical part 
of a Roman Catholic’s mercy, however unanswer- 
ably its theory might have been explained to him. 

As soon as I got to Valetta, I put up my horse, 
and, strolling about the streets, soon found myself 
in the immense church of St. John, which, in point 
of size and magnificence, is only second in the 
world to St. Peter’s, at Rome. The congregation 
was almost exclusively composed of the people 
who had attended the execution, and quantities 
of men, as well as women, shrouded in their black 
silk faldettes, were listening to a tall, strong-look- 
ing Capuchin friar, who, with great emphasis, was 
preaching from a high pulpit, placed at a projecting 
angle of one of the many chapels which ramified 
from the aisle or great body of the church, He 
was a remarkably handsome man, of about thirty, 
and though his face was pale, or rather brown, yet 
his eye and features were strikingly vivid and 
intellectual ; a rim or band of jet-black hair en- 
circled his head, the rest of his hair by a double 
tonsure having been shaved at the top and from 
ear to ear; his throat was completely uncovered, 
and as he oaety turned from one part of his 





congregation to another, his earnest attitudes were 
very beautiful. His brown sackcloth cowl hung 
in folds over his shoulders, and the loose negligent 
manner in which a cloak of the same coarse ma- 
terial hung upon his body, being apparently mere- 
ly kept together by the white rope, or whip of 
knots, which encircled his waist, displayed a series 
of lines which any painter might well have copied ; 
indeed, the whole dress of the Capuchins has been 
admirably well imagined, and above all others is 
it calculated to impress upon the mind of the speo- 
tator that its wearer is a man doomed to abstinence 
and mortification, seeking no enjoyment on this 
side of the grave, and never lowering his eyes from 
heaven, but fervently to exclaim— 

“ Vain pomp and glory of the world, I hate ye!” 

The subject of the sermon was, of course, the 
execution which we had all witnessed. The hard- 
hearted infidelity of the Turks was very richly 
painted and described, and the crime which they 
had just seen expiated was clearly proved to be 
the effect, and the natural effect, of a Mahometan’s 
anger. The happy conversion of the infidel then 
became a subject which was listened to with the 
most remarkable stillness, and every eye was 
riveted upon the mouth of the Capuchin, as he 
minutely detailed the triumph and the con- 
quest which had been made of the sheep which 
had that day, before their eyes, been added to 
the flock. He then explained, or endeavoured to 
explain (for it was no very easy task), that the 
money which had that morning been collected for 
the purchase of masses proved to be just sufficient 
to purify the soul of the departed sinner ; but this, 
he very eloquently demonstrated, was only to be 
effected through the mediation of one whose image 
nailed to the cross was actually erected in the 
pulpit on his right hand. After expatiating on 
this subject at considerable length, working him- 
self and his hearers into a state of very great ex- 
citement, with both his arms stretched out, with 
his eyes uplifted, he most fervently addressed the 
figure, exclaiming in a most emphatic tone of 
voice—* Si! mio caro Signore! Si!” etc. The 
effect which was instantly produced in the hearts 
of his hearers was very evident, and the fine me- 
lodious voice, together with the strong, nervous, 
muscular attitude of the preacher, contrasted with 
the drooping, exhausted, lifeless image above him, 
would have worked its effect upon the mind of 
any Christian spectator. 

As soon as the sermon was over, the congrega- 
tion dispersed. The day ended in universal joy 
and festivity ; no revengeful recollections—no un- 
kind feelings were entertained towards him who 
had been the principal actor of that day ; on the 
contrary, the Maltese seemed rather to feel, that it 
was to him they were especially indebted for the 
pleasurable perfermance they had witnessed, and 
thus— 


‘In peaceful merriment ran down the sun’s declining ray.’ 
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SCHLANGENBAD ; OR, THE SERPENTS’ BATH. 


Time had glided along so agreeably ever since 
my arrival at Langen-Schwalbach, my body had 
enjoyed such perpetual motion, my mind such ab- 
solute rest, that I had almost forgotten, though my 
holiday was nearly over, I had not yet reached 
the intended nec plus ultra of my travels—namely, 
Schlangenbad, or the Serpents’ Bath. On the 
spur of the moment, therefore, | ordered a carriage; 
and, with my wallet lying by my side, having 
bidden adieu to a simple-hearted village, which, 
for the short remainder of my days, I believe, I 
shall remember with regard, I continued for some 
time gradually to ascend its eastern boundary, 
until I arrived nearly at the summit or pinnacle of 
the Taunus hills. The view from this point was 
very extensive indeed, and the park-like appear- 
ance of the whole of the lofty region or upper 
story of Nassau formed a prospect at once noble 
and pleasing. The Langen-Schwalbach band 
of wind-instruments was playing deep beneath 
me in the valley, but hidden by the fog, its sound 
was so driven about by the wind, that had I not re- 
cognized the tunes I but faintly heard, I should not 
have been able to determine from what point of the 
compass they proceeded. Sometimes they seem- 
ed to rise, like the mist, from one valley—some- 
times from another—occasionally I fancied they 
were like the hurricane, sweeping across the sur- 
face of the country, and once I could almost have 
declared that the ZZolian band was calmly seated 
above me in the air. 

The numberless ravines which intersect Nassau 
were not discernible from the spot where my car- 
riage had halted, and Langen-Schwalbach was so 
muffled in its peaceful retreat, thata stranger 
could scarcely have guessed it existed. 

From this elevated point the Taunus hills be- 
gan gradually to fall towards Wiesbaden and 
Frankfort; but a branch road, suddenly turn- 
ing to the right, rapidly descended, or rather mean- 
dered down a jong, rocky, narrow ravine, clothed 
with beech and oak-trees to its summit. 

With a wheel of the carriage dragged, as I 
glided fast down this romantic valley, the scene- 
ry, compared with what I had just left, was ona 
very confined, contracted scale—in short, nothing 
was to be seen but a trickling stream running 
down the grassy bottom of a valley, and hills 
which appeared to environ it on both sides ; be- 
sides this, the road writhed and bent so continu- 
ally, that I could seldom see a quarter of a mile 
of it at once. 

After descending about three quarters of a 
league, I came to a new turn, and here Scuian- 
GENBAD, the Sexrents’ Batu, dressed in its 
magic mantle of tranquillity, suddenly appeared 
not only before, but within less than a hundred 
yards of me. 

This secluded spot, to which such a number of 
people annually retreat, consists of nothing but an 
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immense old building, or “ Bad-Haus,” a new one, 
with two or three little mills, which, fed, as it 
were, by the crumbs that fall from the rich man’s 
table, are turned by the famous spring of water, 
after fine, fashionable ladies have done washing 
themselves in it. 

When the carriage stopped, my first impression 
(which but too often, I regret to say, has been an 
erroneous one) was not in favour of the place ; for, 
though its colours were certainly very beautiful, 
yet, from being so completely surrounded by hills, 
it seemed to wear some of the features of a prison ; 
and when, my vehicle driving away, I was first 
left by myself, I felt for a moment that the little 
band of music, which was playing upon the terrace 
above my head, was not quite competent to en- 
liven the scene. However, after I had walked in 
various directions about this sequestered spot, suf- 
ficiently not only to become acquainted with its 
locale, but to discover that it possessed a num- 
ber of modest beauties, completely veiled from 
the passing gaze of the stranger, ! went to the 
old “ Bad-Haus,” to obtain rooms from the bath- 
master, (appointed by the Duke,) who has 
charge of both these great establishments. 

I found the little man seated in his office, in the 
agony of calculating upon a slate the amount of 
seven times nine; perceiving, however, that in- 
stead of multiplying the two figures together, he 
had reared up a ladder of seven nines, which he 
was slowly ascending, step by step, I felt quite 
unwilling to interrupt him; and as his wife ap- 
peared to be gifted with all or many of the little 
abilities in which he might have been deficient, I 
gladly availed myself of her offer to show me over 
the two buildings, in order that I might select 
some apartments. 

The old “ Bad-Haus,” and Hotel de Nassau, 
which, being united together, form one of the two 
great buildings I have mentioned, are situated on 
the side of the hill close to the macadamized road 
which leads to Mainz ; and to give some idea of 
the gigantic scale on which these sorts of German 
bathing establishments are constructed, I will 
state, that in this rambling “ Bad-Haus” I counted 
443 windows, and that, without ever twice going 
over the same ground, I found the passages mea- 
sured 409 paces, or, as nearly as possible, a quar- 
ter of a mile! 

Below this immense barrack, and on the oppo- 
site side of the road, is the new “ Bad-Haus,” or 
bathing-house, pleasantly situated in a shrubbery. 
This building (which contains 172 windows) is of 
a modern construction, and straddling across the 
bottom of the valley, the celebrated water, which 
rises milk-warm from the rock, after supplying the 
baths on the lower story, rans from beneath it, 
No sooner, however, does the fluid escape from 
the building, than a group of poor washerwomen, 
standing up to their knees ona sheet, which is 
stretched upon the ground, humbly make use of 
it before it has time to get to the po little mills 
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which are patiently waiting for it about a couple of 
hundred yards below. 

After having passed, in the two establishments, 
an immense number of rooms, each furnished by 
the Duke with white window-curtains, a walnut- 


tree bed with bedding, a chestnut-tree table, an, 


elastic spring sofa, and three or four walnut-tree 
chairs, the price of each room (on an average from 
10d, to 2s, a-day) being painted on the door, I 
complimented the good, or, to give,her her proper 
title, the “bad” lady who attended me, on the 
plain, but useful order in which they appeared ; in 
return for which she very obligingly offered to 
show me the source of the famous water, for the 
sake of which two such enormous establishments 
had been erected. 

In the history of the little duchy of Nassau, the 
discovery of this spring forms a story full of in- 
nocence and simplicity. Once upon a time there 
was a heifer, with which every thing in nature 
seemed to disagree. The more she ate, the thinner 
she grew—the mote her mother licked her hide, 
the rougher and the more staring was her coat. 
Not a fly in the forest would bite her—never was 
she seen to chew the cud, but, hide-bound, and 
melancholy, her hips seemed actually to be pro- 
truding from her skin. What was the matter with 
her no one knew—what could cure her no one 
could divine ;—in short, deserted by her master 
and her species, she was, as the faculty would 
term it, “ given over.” 

In a few weeks, however, she suddenly re-ap- 
peered among the herd, with ribs covered with 
flesh—eyes like a deer—skin sleek as a mole’s— 
breath sweetly smelling of milk—saliva hanging 
in ringlets from her jaw! Every day seemed to 
re-establish her health ; and the phenomenon was 
so striking, that the herdsman, feeling induced to 
watch her, discovered that regularly every evening 
she wormed her way, in secret, into the forest, until 
she reached an unknown spring of water, from 
which, having refreshed herself, she quietly return- 
ed to the valley. 

The trifling circumstance, scarcely known, was 
almost forgotten by the peasant, when a young 
Nassau lady began decidedly to show exactly the 
same incomprehensible symptoms as the heifer. 
Mother, sisters, friends, father, all tried to cure 
her, but in vain ; and the physician had actually 


“ Taken his leave with sighs and sorrow, 
Despairing of his fee to-morrow,” 


when the herdsman, happening to hear of her case, 
prevailed upon her, at last, to try the heifer’s secret 
remedy—she did so; and, in a very short time, to 
the utter astonishment of her friends, she became 
one of the stoutest and roundest young women in 
the duchy. 

‘What had suddenly cured one sick Jady was 
soon deemed a proper prescription for others, and 
all cases meeting with success, the spring, gradu- 
ally rising nee notice, received its name from a 
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circumstance which I shall short!y explain. In 


the mean while, I will observe, that even to this . 


day horses are brought by the peasants to be bathed, 
and I have good authority for believing, that in 


cases of slight consumption of the lungs, (a disom ~ 


der common enough among horses, ) the animal re 
covers his flesh with surprising rapidity—nay, I 
have seen even the pigs bathed, though I must 
own that they appeared to have no other disorder 
except hunger. But to return to the “ bad” lady, 

After following her through a labyrinth of pas- 
sages, (one of which not only leant sideways, but 
had an ascent like a hill, (she at last unlocked a 
door, which was no sooner opened, than I saw 
glide along the floor close by me acouple of small 
serpents! As the lady was talking very earnestly 
at the time, I merely flinched aside as they passed, 
without making any observation ; but after I had 
crossed a small garden, she pointed to a door which 
she said was that of the source, and while she 
stopped to speak to one of the servants, I advanced 
alone, and opening the gate, saw beneath me a sort 
of brunnen with three serpents about the size of 
vipers swimming about in it! _ Unable to contain 
my surprise, I made a signal to the lady with my 
staff, and as she hurried towards me, I still pointed 
to the reptiles, as if to know why in the name of 
ZEsculapius they were allowed thus to contaminate 
the source of the baths ? 

In the calmest manner possible, my conductress 
(who seemed perfectly to comprehend my sensa- 
tions) replied, “Au contraire, c'est ce qui donne la 
qualilé & ces eaux !” 

The quantity of these reptiles, or Schlangen, that 
exist in the woods surrounding the spring is very 
great; and they of course have given their name 
to the place. When full grown they are about 
five feet long, and in hot weather are constantly 
seen gliding across the paths, or rustling under 
the dead leaves of the forest. 

As soon as the lady had shown me the whole 
establishment, she strongly recommended me to 
take up my abode in the old “ Bad-Haus ;” how- 
ever, on my first arrival, in crossing the prome- 
nade in front of it, J had caught a glimpse of some 
talkative old ladies, whose tongues and knitting 
needles seemed to be racing against each other, 
which made it very advisable to decline the polite 
invitation ; and I accordingly selected apartments 
at one extremity of the new Bad-Haus, my 
windows on the north looking into the shrubbery, 
those on the east upon the two little water-mills, 
revolving in the green lonely valley of Schlangen- 
bad 


The cell of the hermit can hardly be more 
peaceful than this abode: it is true it was not 
only completely inhabited, (there being no more 
rooms unoccupied,) but it was teeming with peo- 
ple, many of whom are known in the great world. 
For instance, among its inmates were the Princess 
Romanow, first wife of the late Grand Duke Con- 
stantine of Russia—the Duke of Saxe-Cobourg—~ 
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the Prince of Hesse Homburg (whose brother; 


the late Landgrave, married the Princess Elizabeth . 


of England)—a Prussian Minister from Berlin, 
and occasionally the Princess Royal of Prussia, 
married to the son of King Frederic William. 
No part of the building was exclusively occupied 
by these royal guests, but paying for their rooms 
no more than the prices marked upon the doors, 
they ascended the same staircase and walked 
along the same passages with the humblest in- 
mates of the place. Yet within the narrow domi- 
nion of their own chamber, visiters were received 
with every attention due to form and etiquette, 
The sil and apparent solitude which reigned, 
however, in this new “ Bad-Haus” was to me al- 
ways a subject of astonishment and admiration. 
Sometimes a person would be seen carefully lock- 
ing his door, and then, with the key in his pocket, 
quietly stealing along the passage : at other times, 
aiady might be caught on tip-toes softly ascend- 
ing the stairs ; but neither steps nor voices were to 
be heard ; and far from witnessing any thing like 
ostentation, it seemed to me that concealment was 
rather the order of the day. As soon as it grew 
dark, a single wick floating in a small glass lamp, 
open at the top, was placed at each great entrance 
door; and another at each extremity of the 
long passages into which the rooms on each floor 
communicated, giving the visiters just light 
enough to avoid running against the walls: in ob- 
scure weather, there was alsoa lamp here and there 
in the shrubbery, but as long as the pale moon 
shone in the heavens, its lovely light was deemed 
sufficient. 

A table d’héte dinner, at a florin for each per- 
son, was daily prepared, for all, or any, who might 
choose to attend it; and for about the same price, 
a dinner with knives, forks, table-cloth, napkins, 
etc., would be forwarded to any guest who, like 
myself, was fond of the luxury of solitude: coffee 
and tea were cheap in proportion. 

I have dwelt long upon these apparently trifling 
details, because, humble as they may sound, I 
conceive that they contain a very important moral. 

~How many of our country people are always raving 
about the cheapness of the Continent, and how 
many every year break up their establishments in 
England to go in search of it; yet, if we had but 
sense, or rather courage enough to live at home as 
economically and ag rationally as princes and 
people of all ranks live throughout the rest of 
Europe, how unnecessary would be the sacri- 
fice, and how much real happiness would be the 
result ! 

The baths at Schlangedbad are the most harm- 
Jess and delicious luxuries of the sort I have ever 
enjoyed ; and I really quite looked forward to the 
morning for the pleasure with which I paid my 
addresses to this delightful element. The effect the 
water produces on the skin is very singular; it is 
about as warin as milk, but infinitely softer: and 
after dipping the hand into it, if the thumb be 
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rubbed against the fingers, it is said by many to 
resemble satin. Nevertheless, whatever may be 
its sensation, when the reader reflects that people 
not only come to these baths from Russia, but that 
the water in stone bottles, merely as a cosmetic, is 
sent to St. Petersburg and other distant parts of 
Europe, he will admit that it must be-soft indeed 
to have gained for itself such an extraordinary 
degree of celebrity: for there is no town at Schlan- 
genbad, not even a village—nothing therefore but 
the real or fancied charm of the water could attract 
people into a little sequestered valley, which in 
every sense of the word is out of sight of the 
civilized world ; and yet I must say, that 1 never 
remember to have existed in a place which pos- 
sessed such fascinating beauties ; besides which, 
(to say nothing of breathing pure, dry air,) it is 
no small pleasure to live in a skin which puts all 
people in good humour—at least, with themselves. 
But besides the cosmetic charms of this water, it is 
declared to possess virtues of more substantial 
value: it is said to tranquillize the nerves, to soothe 
all inflammation ; and from this latter preperty, 
the cures of consumption which are reported to 
have been effected, among human beings and cattle, 
may have proceeded. Yet whatever good effect 
the water may have upon this insidious disorder, 
its first operation most certainly must be to neu- 
tralize the bad effect of the climate, which to 
consumptive patients must decidedly be a very 
severe trial, for delightful as it is to people in ro- 
bust health, yet the keenness of the mountain air, 
together with the sudden alternations of tempera- 
ture to which the valley of Schlangenbad is ex- 
posed, must, I think, be any thing but a remedy 
for weak lungs. 

The effect produced upon the skin, by lying 
about twenty minutes in the bath, I one day hap- 
pened to overhear a short, fat Frenchman describe 
to his friend in the following words—“ Monsieur, 
‘dans ces bains on devient absolument amoureux de 
soi-méme !” I cannot exactly corroborate this 
Gallic statement, yet I must admit that limbs, 
even old ones, gradually do appear as if they were 
converted into white marble. The skin assumes 
a sort of glittering, phosphoric brightness, resem- 
bling very much white objects, which, having 
been thrown overboard, in calm weather within 
the tropics, many of my readers have probably 
watched ‘sinking in the ocean, which seems to 
blanch and illuminate them as they descend. The 
effect is very extraordinary, and I know not how 
to account for it, unless it be produced by some 
prismatic refraction, caused by the peculiar par- 
ticles with which the fluid is impregnated. 

The Schlangenbad water contains the muriates 
and carbonates of lime, soda, and magnesia, with 
a slight excess of carbonic acid which holds the 
carbonates in solution. The celebrated embellish- 
ment which it produces on the skin is, in my 
opinion, a sort of corrosion, which removes tan, or 
any other artificial covering that = may 
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have attained from exposure and ill-treatment by 
the sun and wind. In short, the body is cleaned 
by it, just as a kitchen-maid scours her copper 
saucepan; and the effect being evident, ladies 
modestly approach it from the most distant parts 
of Europe. I am by no means certain, however, 
that they receive any permanent benefit ; indeed, 
on the contrary, 1 should think that their skins 
would eventually become, if any thing, coarser, 
from the removal of a slight veil or covering, in- 
tended by nature as a protection to the cuticle. 

But whether this water be permanently bene- 
ficial to ladies or not, the softness it gives to the 
whole body is quite delightful ; and with two ele- 
ments, air and water, in perfection, I found that 1 
grew every hour more and more attached to the 
place. 

On the cellar-floor, or lower story of my abode, 
(“the New Bad-Haus,”) where the baths are 
situated, there lived an old man and his wife, 
whose duty it was to prepare the baths, and to 
give towels, ete. I do not know whether the 
Schlangenbad waters corrode the temper as well 
as the skin, yet, certainly, this old couple appeared 
to me to be continually quarrelling; and every 
little trifle I required for my bath, though given to 
me with the greatest good-will, seemed to form a 
subject of jealous dispute between this subter- 
ranean pair. The old woman, however, invari- 
ably got the best of the argument,—a triumph 
which I suspect proceeded more from her physical 
than moral powers: in short, as is occasionally 
the case, the old gentleman was afraid of his com- 
panion ; and I observed that his attitude, as he 
argued, very much resembled that of a cat ina 
corner, when spitting in the face of a terrier dog. 
Finding that they did not work happily together, 
I always managed to prevent both of them coming 
to me at once. The old woman, however, insist- 
ed on preparing my bath; and, with a great pole 
in one hand, stirring up the water—a thermome: 
ter inthe other, and a pair of spectacles blinded 
with steam on her nose, she very good-naturedly 
brought the temperature of the water to the pro- 
per degree, which is said to be 27 of Reaumur. 

After I had had my bath, the old wife being out 
of the way, I one day paid a visit of compliment 
to her husband, why had shown, by many little 
attempted attentions, that he was, had he dared, 
as anxious as his partnerto serve me. With great 
delight, he showed me several bottles full of ser- 
pents ; and then, opening a wooden box, he took 
out, asa fisherwoman would handle eels, some 
very long ones—one of which (first looking over 
his shoulder to see that a certain personage was 
away) he put upon a line, which she had stretched 
across the room for drying clothes. In order, I 
suppose, to demonstrate to me that the reptile was 
harmless, he took it off the rope, along which it 
was moving very uickly ; and, without submit- 
ting his project for my approbation, he suddenly 
placed it “a breast, along which it crawled, 





until, stretching its long neck with half its body 


-into the air, it held on, in a most singular manner, 


by a single fold in the cloth, which, by a sort of 
contortion of the vertebre, it firmly grasped. 

The old man, apparently highly satisfied with 
this first act of his entertainment, gravely proceed- 
ed to show living serpents of all colours and sizes, 
—stuffed serpents, and serpents’ skins,—all of 
which seemed very proper hobbies, to amuse the 
long winter evenings of the aged servant of 
Schlangenbad, or the Serpents’ Bath. At last, how- 
ever, the fellow’s dry, blanched, wrinkled face be- 
gan to smile. Grinning, as he slowly mounted 
on achair, he took from a high shelf a broad- 
mouthed, white glass bottle, and then, in a sort of 
savage ecstacy, pronouncing the word “ Baro- 
met !” he placed it in my hands, 

The bottle was about half full of dirty water— 
a few dead flies and crumbs of bread were at the 
bottom—and near the top there was a small piece 
of thin wood which went about half across the 
phial. Upon this slender scaffolding, its fishy 
eyes staring upwards at a piece of coarse linen, 
which, being tied round the mouth, served as a 
cork—the shrivelled skin of its under-jaw moving 
at every sweltering breath which it took—there 
sat a large, speckled, living toad! 

Like Sterne’s captive, he had not by his side 
“a bundle of sticks, notched with all ‘the dismal 
days and nights he had passed there ;” yet their 
sum total was as clearly expressed in the un- 
healthy colour of the poor creature’s skin; and 
certainly, in my lifetime, I never had seen what 
might truly be called—a sick toad. 

It was quite impossible to help pitying any liv- 
ing being, confined by itself in so miserable a 
dungeon. However, the old man’s eyes were 
beaming with pride and delight at what he con- 
ceived to be his own ingenuity—and exclaiming 
““Schénes Wetter!” (fine weather!) he pointed 
to the wood-work on which the poor creature was 
sitting—and then he exultingly explained that, so 
soon as it should be going to rain, the toad would 
get down into the water. “Baromert!” repeated 
the old fellow, grinning from ear to ear, as,mounting 
on the chair, he replaced his prisoner on the shelf. 

My first impression was, “ coftte qui cote,” to 
buy this barometer,—carry its poor captive to the 
largest marsh I could find,—and then, breaking 
the bottle into shivers, to give him, what toads 
appreciate better than mankind—liberty ; but, on 
reflecting a moment, I felt quite sure that the old 
inquisitor would soon procure another subject for 
torture; and, as with toads as with ourselves, 
“est le premier pas qui cofite,” I thought it better 
that this poor imprisoned creature, to a certain 
degree accustomed to his misery, should exist in 
it, than that a fresh toad should suffer:—it also 
occurred to me, that if I should dare to purchase 
his rude instrument, the ingenious, unfeeling old 
wretch of a philosopher might be encouraged to 
make others for sale, 
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The old bath, or “ bad” man, had vipers’ nests, 
their eggs, and many other Caliban curiosities, 
which he was desirous to show me; but, having 
seen quite enough for one morning’s visit, and be- 
sides, hearing his wife’s tongue coming along the 
subterranean passage, I left him—her—toad— 
reptiles, etc., to fret away their existence, while I 
rose into far brighter'regions above them. 

After ascending a couple of flights of stairs, I 
strolled for some time on the little parade, which 
isclose to the entrance of the old “ bad-haus ;” 
but the benches being all occupied by people list- 
ening to the band of music, and besides, not lik- 
ing the artificial passages of hedges cut, without 
metaphor, to the quick, I bade adieu to the scene ; 
and, entering the great forest, with which the hills 
in every direction were clothed: to their summits, 
J ascended a steep, broad road. (across which a 
couple of schlangens glided close by me,) until I 
came to a hut, from which there is a very pleas- 
ing home view of the little valley of Schlangenbad. 
Itis certainly a most romantic spot, and that it 
had appeared so to others was evident, from a 
marble pillar and inscription which stood on the 
edge of a precipice before me. The tale it com- 
memorated is simply beautiful. The Count de 
Grunne, the Dutch Ambassador at Frankfurt, 
having, in the healthy autumn of his life, come to 
Schlangenbad, with his young wife, was so en- 
chanted with the loveliness of the country, the 
mildness of the air, and the exquisite softness of 
the water, that, quite unable to contain himself, 
on a black marble column he caused to be sculp- 
tured, as emblems of himself and his companion, 
two crested schlangens, eating leaves (apparently 
a salad) out of the same bowl—with the following 
pathetic inscription :— 


EN 
Reconnaissance 
Des Délicieuses Saisons 
Passées Ici Ensemble 
Par 
CHARLES C” DEGRUNNE 
Et 
BETS! C'” DEGRUNNE. 

1830. 


Leaving this quiet sentimental bower, and de- 
scending the hill, I entered the great pile of build- 
ings of the old Bad-Haus, or Nassauer-Hof, and 
as I was advancing along one of its endless pas- 
sages, I passed an open door, from which a busy 
hum proceeded, which clearly proclaimed it to be 
aschool. My grave Mentor-like-figure was no 
sooner observed silently standing at its portal, 
than its master, a short, slight, hectic-looking lad, 
scarcely twenty, seemed to feel an unaccountable 
desire to form my acquaintance. Begging me to 
enter his small literary dominion, he very modest- 
ly requested leave to be permitted to explain to 


his subjects, the little creatures, from their benches, 
looking at me all the time with the same sort of 
fear with which mice look into the face of a bull- 
dog, or frogs at the terrific bill and outline of a 
stork. 

Having, by a slight inclination, accepted this 
offer, the young Dominie commenced by stating 
that all the children in Nassau are obliged, by 
order of the Duke, to goto school, from six to 
fourteen years of age;—that the parents of a 
child, who has intentionally missed, are forced to 
pay two kreuzers the first time, four the second, 
six the third, and that if they are too poor to pay 
these fines, they are obliged to work them out in 
hard labour, or are otherwise punished for their 
ehildren’s neglect ;—that the inhabitants of each 
village pay the schoolmaster among themselves, 
in proportions, varying according to their means, 
but that the Duke prescribes what the children 
are to learn—namely, religion, singing, reading, 
writing, Scripture history, the German language, 
natural history, geography, and accounts ;—and 
that the mode of imparting this education is 
grounded upon the system of Pestalozzi. 

This introductory explanation being concluded, 
the young master now displayed to me specimens 
of his scholars’ writing—showed me their slates 
covered with sums in the first rules of arithmetic 
—and then calling up several girls and boys, he 
placed his wand in the hand of each trembling 
little urchin, who one by one was desired to point 
out upon maps, which hung against the walls, 
the great oceans, seas, mountains, and capitals of 
our globe. Having expressed my unqualified ap- 
probation of the zeal and attention with which 
this excellent young man had evidently been 
labouring, at the arduous, “never ending, still be- 
ginning” duties of his life, I was about to depart, 
when, as a last favour, he anxiously intreated me 
to hear his children, for one moment, sing; and 
striking the table with his wand, it instantly, as if 

it had been a tuning fork, called them to atten- 
tion—at a second blow on the table, they pushed 
aside their slates and books—at a third, epening 
their eyes as wide as they could, they inflated 
their tiny lungs brimful—and at a fourth blow, 
in full cry, they all opened, te my no small aston- 
ishment, mouths which, in blackness of inside, ex- 
actly resembled a pack of King Charles’s spaniels : 
had the children been drinking ink, their tongues 
and palates could not have been darker; and 
though, accompanied by their master, the pslam 
they were singing was simply beautiful, and 
though their infantine voices streaming along the 
endless passages produced a reverberation which 
was exceedingly pleasing, yet there was some- 
thing so irresistibly comic in their appearance, 

that any countenance but my own would have 
smiled. 

The cause of the odd-looking phenomenon 
suddenly occurred to me,—having, in the morn- 





me the nature of the studies he was imparting to 
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the knees were stained perfectly black, by their 
having knelt down to pick bilberries, which grow 
on the forest-covered hills of Nassau in the great- 
est profusion. The children had evidently been 
grazing on the same ground, and as soon as the 
idea occurred, I observed by their little black 
fingers that my solution of the dark problem was 
correct. 

Returning to my residence, the New Bad-Haus, 
the sun, though much less weary than myself, 
having sunk to rest, I sat alone fur some time in 
one of the bowers of the shrubbery belonging to 
the building. Occasionally a human figure, scarcely 
visible from the deep shade of the trees, glided 
slowly by me, but whether that of a prince or a 
yvasant I neither knew nor cared. What inte- 
rested me infinitely more, was to observe the fire- 
flies, which, with small lanternsin their tails, were 
either eoaring close above me, or sparkling among 
the bushes. The bright emerald green light 
which they possessed was lovely beyond descrip- 
tion, yet apparently they had only received per- 
mission to display it so long as they remained on 
the wing—and as two young ones, gliding before 
me, rested for a moment on a rose-leaf, at my side, 
the instant they closed their wings, they were left 
together in total darkness. Some (probably old 
ones) steadily sailing, passed me, as if on busi- 
ness, while others, dancing in the air, had evi- 
dently no object except pleasure; yet, whether 
flying in a circle or in a line, each little creature, 
as it proceeded, gayly illuminated its own way, 
and like a pure, cheerful, well-conditioned 
mind, it also shed a trifling lustre on whatever it 
approached. 

As I sat here alone in the dark, I could not 
drive from my mind the interesting picture I had 
just.been witnessing in the little village school of 
Schlangenbad. 

Weare all in England so devotedly attached 
to that odd, easily pronounced, but difficult to be 
defined word—liberty, that there is, perhaps, no- 
thing we should all at once set our backs, our 
faces, and our heads against more, than a nation- 
al compulsatory system of education, similar to 
that prescribed in Nassau ; and yet, if law has the 
power to punish crime, there seems at first to exist 
no very strong reason why it should not also be 
permitted, by education, to prevent it. Every re- 
spectable parent in our country will be ready to 
sdmit, that the most certain recipe for making 
his son a useful, a happy, and a valuable member 
of society, is carefully to attend to the cultivation 
of his mind. We all believe that good seeds can 
be sown there, that bad ones can be eradicated— 
that ignorance leads a child to error and crime— 
that his mental darkness, like a town, can be il- 
Juminated—that the judgment (his only weapon 
against his passions) can, like the blacksmith’s 
arm, by use, be strengthened ; and if it be thus uni- 
versally admitted that education is one of the 
most — ren a rational being can be- 
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queath to his own child, it would seem to follow 
that a parental government might claim (at least 
before Eleaven) nearly as much right to sentence 
a child to education, as a criminal to the gallows, 
Nevertheless, as a curious example of the difference 
in national taste, it may be observed, that though 
in England judges and juries can any where be 
found to condemn the body, they would everywhere 
be observed to shrink at the very idea of chastening 
the mind ; they seeno moral or religious objec. 
tion to imprison the former, but they all agree that 
it would be a political offence to liberate the lat 
ter. Although our poor-laws oblige every parish 
to feed, house, and clothe its offspring, yet in Eng. 
land it is thought wrong to enforee any national 
provision for the mind, and yet the Duke of Nas. 
sau might argue, that in a civilized commu 
nity children have no more natural right to be 
brought up ignorant than naked ; in short, that if 
the mildest government be justified in forcinga 
man, for decency’s sake, to envelop his body, it 
might equally claim the power of obliging him, for 
the welfare, prosperity, ang advancement of the 
community—to develop his mind. 

Into so complicated an argument I feel myself 
quite incompetent to enter, yet were I at this mo- 
ment to be leaving this world, there is no one 
assertion I think I could more solemnly maintain 
—there is no important fact I am more seriously 
convinced of—and there is no evidence which, 
from the observation of my whole life, I could 
more conscientiously deliver, than that, as far as] 
have been capable of judging, our system of edu- 
cation in England has produced, does produce, the 
most lamentable political effects, 

Strange as it may sound, I believe few people 
will, on reflection, deny, what a most remarkable 
difference exists between a man and what is termed 
mankind—in fact, between the intelligence of the 
human being and that of the species to which he 
belongs. 

If a man of common or of the commonest abili- 
ties be watched throughout a day, it is quite de- 
lightful to remark how cleverly he adapts his 
conduct to the various trifling unforeseen circum- 
stances which occur—how shrewdly, as through a 
labyrinth, he pursues his own interests, and with 
what alacrity he can alter his plans, or, as it is 
vulgarly termed, change his mind, the instant it 
becomes advisable for him to do so.. Appeal to 
him on any plain subject, and you find him gifted 
with quick perception, possessed with ready judg- 
ment, and with his mind sparkling with intelli- 
gence. Now, mix a dozen such men together, 
and intellect instantly begins to coagulate; in 
short, by addition you have produced subtraction. 
One man means what he cannot clearly explain 
—another ably expresses what he did not exactly 
mean—one, while disputing his neighbour's jndg- 
ment, neglects his own—another indolently re- 
clines his head upon his neighbour’s brain—one 
dees not care to see—another forgets to foresee— 
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in short, though any one pilot could steer the ves- 
sel into port, with twelve at the helm she inevitably 
mins upon the rocks. Now, instead of a dozen 
men, if any thing be committed to the care, judg- 
ment, or honour of a large body, or, as it is not 
improperly termed, “a corporation” of men, 
their torpor, apathy, and sloth are infinitely in- 
¢reased, and when, instead of a corporation, it be 
Jefttothat nonentity, a whole nation—the total neg- 
ject it meets with is beyond all remedy. In short, 
the individuals of a community, compared with 
the community itself, are like a swarm of bees 
compared with bees that have swarmed or clung 
together in a lump, and as the countryman stands 
shaking the dull mass from the bough, one can 
scarcely believe that it is composed of little, ac- 
tive, intelligent, busy creatures, each armed with 
asting as well as with knowledge, and arrange- 
ments which one can hardly sufficiently admire. 
If this theory be correct, it will account at once for 
our unfortunate system of education in England, 
which, being every body’s duty, is therefore nobo- 
dy’s duty, and which, like 


“ The child whom many fathers share, 
Has never known a father’s care.” 


In the evening of a long, toilsome life, if a man 
were to be obliged soiemnly to declare what, with- 
out any exception, has been the most lovely thing 
which on the surface of this earth it has been his 
good fortune to witness, I conceive that, with- 
out hesitation, he might reply —the mind of a 
young child, Indeed, if we believe that creation, 
with all its charms, was beneficently made for 
man, it seems almost to follow that his mind, the 
mirror in which every minute object is to be re- 
flected, must be gifted with a polish sufficiently 
high to enable it to receive the lovely and delicate 
images created for its enjoyment. Accordingly, 
we observe with what delight a child beholds 
light—colours—flowers—fruit, and every new ob- 
ject that meets his eye ; and we all know that be- 
fore his judgment be permitted to interfere, for 
many years he feels, or rather suffers, a thirst for 
information which is almost insatiable. 

He desires, and very naturally desires, to know 
what the moon is ?—whet are the stars ?—where 
the rain, wind, and storm come from? Withinno- 
cent simplicity he asks, what becomes of the light 
of a candle when it is blown out? Any story or 
any history he greedily devours ; and so strongly 


does his youthful mind retain every sort of image » 


impressed upon it, that it is well known his after- 
life is often incapable of obliterating the terror de- 
picted there by an old nurse’s taies of ghosts, and 
hobgoblins of darkness, 

Now with their minds in this pure, healthy, vo- 
racious state, the sons of all our noblest families, 
‘and of the most estimable people in the country, 
are, after certain preparations, eventually sent to 
those slaughter-houses of the understanding, our 
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the living world, they are nailed to the study of 
two dead languages—like galley-slaves, they are 
chained to these oars, and are actually flogged if 
they neglect to labour. Instead of imbibing know- 
ledge suited to their youthful age, they are made 
to learn the names of Acteon’s hounds—to study 
the life of Alexander’s horse—to know the fate of 
Alcibiades’s dog ;—in short, it is too well known 
that Dr, Lempriere made 30001, a-year by the sale 
of a dictionary, in which he had amassed, “ for 
the use of schools,” tales and rubbish of this de- 
scription. The poor boy at last “ gets,” as it is 
termed, into “ Ovid,” where he is made to study 
every thing which human ingenuity could invent to 
sully, degrade, and ruin the mind of a young per- 
son. The Almighty Creator of the Universe is 
caricatured by a set of grotesque personages term- 
ed gods and goddesses, so grossly sensual, so in- 
ordinately licentious, that were they to-day to ap- 
pear in London, before sunset they would proba- 
bly be every one of them where they ought to be 
—at the tread-mill. ‘The poor boy, however, must 
pore over all their amours, natural and unnatu- 
ral ;—he must learn the birth, parentage, and edu- 
cation of each, with the biography of their nume- 
rous offspring, earthly as well as unearthly. He 
must study love-letters from the heavens to the 
earth, and metamorphoses which have almost all 
some low, impure object. The only geography 
he learns is “the world known to the ancients.” 
Although a member of the first maritime nation 
on the globe, he learns no nautical science but 
that possessed by people who scarcely dared:to 
leave their shores ; all his knowledge of military 
life is that childish picture of it which might fairly 
be entitled “ war without gunpowder.” But even 
the little which on these subjects he does learn, is 
so mixed up with fable, that his mind gete pugzled 
and debilitated to such a degree, that he becomes 
actually unable to distinguish truth from falsehood, 
and when he reads that Hannibal melted the Alps 
with vinegar, he does not know whether it bereal- 
ly true or not. 

In this degraded state, with the energy and cu- 
riosity of their young minds blunted—actually 
nauseating the intellectual food which they had 
once so naturally desired, a whole batch of boys at 
the age of about fourteen* are released from their 
schools to go on board men of war, where they are 
to strive to become the heroes of their day. They 
sail from their country ignorant of almost every 
thing that has happened to it since the days of the 
Romans—having been cbliged to look upon ail the 
phenomena of nature, as well as the mysteries of 
art, without explanation, their curiosity for infor- 

* At this age I myself left my classicat senool, 
scarcely knowing the name of a single river in the new 
world— tired almost to death of the history of the Llis- 
sus. In after-life I entered a river of America more 
than five times as broad as from Dover to Calais—and 

with respect to the Hissus, which had received in m 
mind such distorted importance, I will only say, that 
have repeatedly walked across it in about twenty se- 








public schools, where, weaned from the charms of 


conds, without wetting my ankles! 
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mation on such subjects has subsided. They lean 
against the capstan, but know nothing of its power 
—they are surrounded by mechanical contrivances 
of every sort, but understand them no more than 
they do the stars in the firmament. They steer 
from one country to another, ignorant of the cus- 
toms, manners, prejudices, or languages of any ; 
they know nothing of the effect of climate—it re- 
quires almost a fever to drive them from the sun ; 
in fact, they possess no practical knowledge. The 
first lesson they Jearn from adversity is their own 
guiltless ignorance, and no sooner are they in real 
danger, than they discover how ill spent has been 
the time they have devoted to the religion of the 
heathen—how vain it is in affliction to patter ever 
the names of Acteon and his hounds! 

That in spite of all these disadvantages, a set ot 
high-bred, noble-spirited young men eventually 
become, as they really do, an honour to their 
country, is no proof that their early education has 
not done all in its power to prevent them. But, 
to return to those we left at our public schools. 

As these boys rise, they become, as we all know, 
more and more conversant in the dead languages, 
until the fatal period arrives, when, proudly laden 
with these two panniers, they proceed to one of 
our universities. Arriving, for instance, at Oxford, 
they find a splendid high street, magnificently il- 
luminated with gas, filled with handsome shops, 
traversed by the mail, macadamized, and, like every 
other part of our great commercial country, beam- 
ing with modernintelligence. In this street, how- 
ever, they are not permitted to reside, but, con- 
ducted to the right and left, they meander among 
mouldering monastic-looking buildings, until they 
reach the cloisters of the particular college to which 
they are sentenced to belong. By an ill-judged 
misgomer, they are from this moment encouraged, 
even by their preceptors, to call each other men ; 
and a man of seventeen, “too tall for school,” 
talks of another man of eighteen, as gravely as I 
always mention the name of my prototype Me- 
thusalem. What their studies are, will sufficient- 
ly appear from what is required of them, when 
they come before the public as candidates for 
their degrees. At this examination, which is to 
give them, throughout their country, the rank of 
finished scholars, these self-entitled men are 
gravely examined first of all in Divinity,—and then, 
as if in scorn of it, almost in the same breath, they 
descant about the Gop of this vice, and the Gop 
of that; in short, they are obliged to translate any 
two heathen authors in Latin, and any other two 
in Greek, they themselves may select. They are 
next examined in Aristotle’s moral philosophy, and 
their examination, like their education, being now 
concluded, their minds being now decreed to be 
brim-full, they are launched into their respective 
grades of society, as accomplished, polished men, 
who have reaped the inestimable advantages of a 
good classical education. But it is not these gen- 
tlemen that I aged to ridicule ; on the contrary, 
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I firmly believe that the 1200 students, who at one 
time are generally at Oxford, are as high-minded, 
as highly talented, as anxious to improve them- 
selves, as handsome, and, in every sense of the 
word, as fine a set of lads as can any where be 
met with in a body on the face of the globe. [| 
also know that all our most estimable characters, 
all the most enlightened men our country has ever 
produced, have, generally speaking, been men. 
bers of one of our universities ; but, in spite of all 
this, will any reasonable being seriously maintain 
that the workmanship has been equal to the mate. 
rials? I mean, that their education has been equal 
to themselves ? 

Let any one weigh what they have not learnt 
against what they have, and he will find that the 
difference is exactly that which exists between 
creation itself and a satchel of musty books. I 
own they are skilfully conversant in the latter; I 
own that they have even deserved prizes for having 


made verses in imitation of Sappho—odes in imi . 


tation of Horace—epigrams after the model of the 
Anthologia, as well as after the mode of Martial; 
but what has the university taught them of the 
former? Has it even informed them of the disco- 
very of America? Has it given them the power of 
conversing with the peasant of any one nation in 
Europe? Has it explained to them any one of the 
wonderful works of creation? Has it taught them 
a single invention of art? Has it shown the 
young landed proprietor how to measure the 
smallest field on his estate? Has it taught him 
even the first rudiments of economy? Has it ex- 
plained to bim the principle of a common pump? 
Has 1t fitted him in any way to stand in that dis- 
tinguished situation which by birth and fortune 
he is honestly entitled tohold? Has it given him 
any agricultural information, any commercial 
knowledge, any acquaintance with mankind, or 
with business of any sort or kind ; and, lastly, has 
it made him modestly sensible of his own igno 
rance ?—or has it, on the contrary, done all in its 
power to make him feel not only perfectly satisfied 
with his own acquirements, but contempt for those 
whose minds are only filled with plain useful 
knowledge? 

But it will be proudly argued, “The Univer- 
SITY HAS TAUGHT HIM Divinity!” In theory, I 
admit it may have done so; but, in all his terms, 
has the student practically learnt as much of Om- 
nipotence as the hurricane could explain to him in 
five minutes? ‘To teach young lads the simple 
doctrines of Christianity, is it advisable to hide 
from their minds creation? {s it advisable to al- 
low them to remain out of their colleges till mid- 
night? But taking ieave of the university, let us, 
for a moment, consider the political effects of its 
cramped, short-sighted, narrow-minded system. 

On quitting their colleges, our young men, in- 
stead of being sensible, that although they have 
read much that is ornamental, thelfeducation has 
scrupulously avoided all that is useful—-instead of 
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modestly feeling that they have to make up for lost 
time, and to fight their way from nothing to dis- 
tinction like subaltern officers in our army, or like 
midshipmen in the navy, they have very great rea- 
son to consider that, far from being literary ves- 
sels, rudely put together, they are launched into 
society az perfect as a frigate from its dock ! 
With respect to the drudgery of gaining ho- 
nours, they feel that they already possess them, 
can produce them, and true enough, they show Ist 
class, 2nd class, and 3d class honours, which are 
as current in the country as the coin of the realm; 
and, with respect to their education being imper- 
fect, by universal consent, it has for centuries been 
coupled with the most flattering adjectives ;—it is 
termed polite—elegant— accomplished— good— 
pl + i + i] } M4 1, etc. etc, 
In literary creation these young men conceive that 
they are luminaries, not specks—ornaments, not 
blemishes! not merely in their own opinions, but 





reguiar 


_ byuniversal consent and acclamation. Their po- 


litical place is undeniably, therefore, the helm, not 
before the mast ; they are to guide, conduct, steer 
the vessel of the state, not ignobly labour at its 
oar! 

Accordingly, when they take their places in 
both houses of Parliament, plunging at once into 
their own native element, they rise up in the im- 
mediate presence of noblemen and gentlemen 
who not only boast of having received exactly the 
same education as themselves, but who, as youths, 
have proudly won the self-same honours which 
they enjoy; and I here very humbly beg leave 
again to repeat, that because our Parliament 
maintains, and always has maintained, a front 
rank of men of undaunted resolution, transcendent 
abilities, brilliant natural genius, and clear, compre- 
hensive, enlightened minds, it does not follow 
that the system of our public schools and univer- 
sities must necessarily be practically good. On 
the contrary, it only proves that human institu- 
tions can no more extinguish the native virtue, 
talent, and integrity of a country, than they can 
hide from the world the light of the sun ; but edu- 
cation can misdirect, though it cannot annihilate ; 
it can give the national mind a hankering for un- 
wholesome food,—it can encourage a passion for 
useless instead of useful information. On its 
course high-bred lads may be trained to race 
against each other, until the vain object they have 
strived for can never in after-life reappear, but 
their blood warms within them. 

Now supposing, for a single moment, that En- 
lish education be admitted to be as useless and 
dangerous as [ have endeavoured to describe it, 
let us consider what might naturally be expected 
to be its practical political effects. 

In our two houses of Parliament, classical elo- 
quence would unavoidably become the order of 
the day; and classical allusions, when neatly ex- 
pressed, would always receive that heartfelt cheer 
which even the oldest among us are unable to 





withhold from what reminds us of the pleasures 
and attachments of our early days. Thus en- 
couraged, young statesinen would feel their power 
rather than their inexperience ; and, with their 
minds stored with knowledge declared to possess 
intrinsic value, they would not be very backward 
in displaying it. Language, rather than matter, 
would thus become the object of emulation— 
speeches would swell into orations—and, ‘in this 
contention and conflict of genius, men of clever- 
ness, ready wit, brilliant imagination, retentive 
memory, caustic reply, and last, though not least, 
soundness of constitution, would rise to the surface, 
far above those who, with much deeper reflection, 
much heavier sense, more sterling knowledge, 
and more powerful judgment, were yet found to 
be wanting in activity in their parts of speech. 
Baffled, therefore, in their laconic attempts to ex- 
pond their uninteresting leger-like, unfashion- 
able opinions, this useful class of men would 
probably, by silence or otherwise, retire from the 
unequal contest, which would become more and 
more of an art, until extraordinary talent was re- 
quired to carry political questions so plain and 
simple, that were votes mutely to be given by any 
sect of hum-drum men, there would scarcely be a 
difference in their opinions. 

In the midst of this civil war, a young man, 
scarcely one-and-twenty, would be very likely 
rapidly to rise to be the Prime Minister of o 
great commercial country! for although, if t 
world teaches us any one moral, it is, that youth 
and inexperience are synonymous; yet when 
talent only be the palm, surely none have better 
right to contend for it than the young ! 

Seated on the exalted pinnacle which he has 
most fairly and honourably attained, if not by 
general acclamation, at least by the applauding 
voice of the majority, he must, of course, stand 
against the intellectual tempest which has unna- 
turally brought a person of his age to the surface. 
Accordingly, by the main strength of his youthful 
genius, by his admitted superiority of talent, this 
beardless pilot would probably triumphantly main- 
tain his place at the helm—requiring, however, 
support from those of his admirers most approach- 
ing in eloquence to himself. To obtain the ser- 
vices of some great orator, he would (copying the 
system of his opponents) be induced to appoint a 
man, for instance, Secretary for the Colonies, who 
on this earth had never reached the limits even of 
its temperate zone ; another, who had not heard 
a shot fired, or even seen a sheli in the air, would, 
perhaps, be created Master-General of our Ord- 
nance ; in short, talent being the weapon or single- 
stick of Parliament, he would, like others before 
him, arm himself, with it at any cost, and thus 
reign triumphant. 

However, without supposing such an extreme 
case, led us fearlessly recall to mind a miserable 
fact almost of yesterday. In the fatal year 1825, 
the British government conceived ~ purely clas- 
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sical and highly poetical idea of “ bringing a new 
world into existence!” Most people will remember 
with what flowery eloquence the elegant project 
was laid before Parliament, and how loudly and 
generally it was cheered—the blind were led by 
the blind—all our senators being equally charmed 
at the splendid possibility of their thus politically 
dabbling in creation. The truth or moral, how- 
ever, came upon us at last, like the simoom fipon 
the traveller whoignorantly ventures on the deserts 
of Africa. The country almost foundered, and 
though she has, to a certain degree, recovered 
from the shock, yet thousands of widows, orphans, 
and people of small incomes, are to this day in 
indigence and sorrow, secretly lamenting the hour 
in which the high-flown parliamentry project was 
disseminated. 

The charity, pater-noster system of education 
pursued to this day at our universities and public 
schools has produced other historical facts, which it 
is now equally out of our power to obliterate, 
atone for, or deny. For instance, we all know 
that in five years Charles II. touched 23,601 of 
his subjects for the evil ;—that our bishops in- 
vented (just as Ovid wrote his “ Metamorphoses”) 
@ sort of heathen service for the occasion ;—that 
the unchristianlike, superstitious ceremony was 
performed in public ; and that as soon as prayers 
were ended, we are told, “‘ The Duke of Bucking- 
bam brought a towel, and the Earl of Pembroke a 
basin and ewer, who, after they had made obecisance 
to his Majesty, kneeled down till his Majesty had 
washed.” 

Again, every body knows that Amy Drury and 
her daughter, eleven years of age, were tried be- 
fore “the great and good Sir Matthew Hale,” 
then Lord Chief Baron, for witchcraft, and were 
convicted and executed at Bury St. Edmund’s, 
principally on the evidence of Sir Thomas Brown, 
one of the first physicians and scholars of his 
day: also that Dr. Wiseman, an eminent sur- 
geon of that period, in writing on scrofula, says 
— However, I must needs profess that his Majes- 
ty (Charles II.) cureth more in any one year than 
all the chirurgeons of London have done in an age.” 

The above degrading facts are moral tragedies, 
which were not acted in a dark corer, by a few 
obscure strolling individuals—not even by any 
great political faction,—but the audience was the 
British nation—the performers the King on his 
throne—the bishops, the nobility, the judges, the 
physicians, the philosophers of theday. {nshort, 
theory and practice, hand in hand, both prove to 
the whole world the double error in our system of 
education. Says theory—if young people, instead 
of being taught to look at the ground under their 
feet, at the heavens above their head, or at crea- 
tion around them, are forced by the rod to study 
events that never happened, speeches that never 
were made, metamorphoses that never took place, 
forms of worship and creeds ridiculous and impi- 
ous, such a nation must inevitably grow up nar- 
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row-minded, ignorant, superstitious, and cruel, 
Says practice—this prophecy has been most fatal, 
ly fulfilled ; and accordingly in England, people 
have believed in witchcraft—have put savage faith 
in the King’s touch,—and, under the name of a 
mild and merciful religion, they have burnt each 
other to ashes at the stake! 

The mute steadiness of British troops under 
fire,—the total want of bluster or bravado in our 
naval actions—where, as we all know, 


“ There is silence deep as death, 
And the boldest holds his breath 
Vor a time,” — 


the laconic manner in which business all over 
England is transacted (millions being exchanged 
with little more than a nod of assent;) in short, 
our national respect for silent conduct, forma 
most extraordinary contrast with the flatulent elo 
quence of our parliamentary debates. 

But to return to our houses of Parliament: 
shall we now proceed to calculate what would be 
the expense of such a system of government or 
misgovernment as that which has just been shown 
to have proceeded, not from the imbecility of in. 


dividuals, but from the system of false education; 
maintained by our public schools and universities? 


No! No! for the history of our country has 
already solved this great problem, and, at this mo- 
ment, does it record to our posterity, as well as 
to the whole world, that the expense of a great 
mercantile nation, looking behind it instead of be 
fore it—the price of its statesmen studying an- 
cient poets instead of modern discoveries—of mis- 
taking the “ orbis veteribus cognitus” for the figure 
of the earth, amounts to neither more nor less 
than a national debt of r1GHT HUNDRED MILLIONS 
of English pounds sterling! In short, economy 
having fatally been classed at our universities 
among the vulgar arts, the current expenses of our 
statesmen have naturally enough been ordered to 
be put down to their children, just as their college 
bills were carelessly ordered to be forwarded to 
their fathers, 

However, so long as a. nation is willing to 
chase at the above enormous, or at any still great 
er price, the luxury of reading Greek and Latin 
poetry, the misfortune at first appears to be o} 
pecuniary ; and it might almost further be arg: 
that a nation, like an individual, ought to be al 
lowed to spend its money according to its own 
whim or fancy ; but, though this may or may not 
be true so faras our money be concerned, yet 
there is an event which must arrive, and in Eng- 
land this event Has JusT ARRIVED, when a con- 
tinuance of such a mode of education must inevi- 
tably destroy our church, aristocracy, funds ; in 
short, every thing which a well-disposed mind 
loves, venerates, and is desirous to uphold. 

The fearful event to which I allude, is that of 
the lower classes of people becoming enlightenea. 

In spite of all that party spirit angrily asserts to 
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the contrary, most firmly doI believe that there 
does not exist, in England, any revolutionary 
spirit worth being afraid of. In arich commercial 
country, the idle, the profligate and the worthless 
will always be anxious to level the well-earned 
honours, as well as plunder the wealth amassed by 
the brave, intelligent, and industrious ; but every 
respectable member of society, with the coolness of 
jodgment natural to our country, must feel thathe 


_ possesses a stake, and enjoys advantages which I 


firmly believe he is highly desirous to maintain ; 
in fact, not only the good feeling, but the good 
sense of the couritry, support the fabric of our 
society, which’we all know, like the army, derives 
its spirit from possessing various honours (never 
mind whether they be of intrinsic value or not) 
which we are all more or less desirous to obtain. 
But if those who wear these honours degrade 
themselves—if our upper classes culpably desert 
their own standards—if they shall continue to in- 
sist on giving to their children an elegant, useless 
education, while the tradesman is filling his son 
with steady useful knowledge—if our aristocracy, 
with the Goule’s horrid taste, wil/ obstinately feed 
itself on dead languages, while the lower classes 


are healthily digesting fresh wholesome food—if 
_ writing, arithmetic, modern geography, arts, 


sciences, and discoveries of all sorts are to con- 
tinue (as they hitherto have been) to be most bar- 
barously disregarded at our public schools and 
universities, while they are carefully attended to 
and studied by the poor—the moment must arrive 
when the dense population of our country will de- 
clare that they can no longer afford to be governed 
by classical statesmen; and, with an equally 
honest feeling, they will further declare, they be- 
gin to find it difficult to look up to people who 
have ceased to be morally their superiors. That 
the lower orders of people in England are rising 
not only in their own estimation, but in the honest 
opinion of the world, is proved by the singular 
fact, that the wood-cuts of our Penny Magazine (so 
rapidly printed by one of Clowes’s great steam- 
presses) are sent, in stereotype, to Germany, 
France, and Belgium, where they are published, 
as with us, for the instruction of the lower classes. 
The same Magazine is sent also to Ameriva (page 
for page) stereotyped. The common people of 
England are thus proudly disseminating their 
knowledge over the surface of the globe, while our 
upper classes, by an infatuation which, without 
any exception, is the greatest phenomenon in the 
civilized world, are still sentencing their children 
to heathen, obscene, and useless instruction ; and, 
though it; has beneficently. been decreed “ Ler 
THERE BE LIGHT !” our universities seriously main- 
tain that the religious as well as moral welfare of 
this noble country depends upon its continuing in 
intellectual darkness. 

It is now much too late in the day to argue 
whether the education of the lower classes be a 
political advantage = not. One might as well 
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stand on the Manchester Rail-road to stop its train, 
as to endeavour to prevent that. The people, 
whether we like it or not, wi. be enlightened ; 
and, therefore, without bewailing the disorder, 
our simple and only remedy is, by resolutely 
breaking up the system of our public schools and 
universities, to show the people that we have no- 
bly determined to become enlightened too. 

The English gentleman (a name which, in the 
army, navy, hunting-field, or in any other strife or 
contention, has always shown itself able to beat 
men of low birth) will then hold his ground in the 
estimation of his tenants, and continue to inhabit 
hisestate. The English nobleman, and the noble 
Englishman, will continue to be synonymous—a 
well-educated clergy will continue to be revered— 
the throne, as it hitherto has been, will be loyally 
supported—our mercantile honour will be saved— 
THE HOPES OF THE RADICAL WILL BE IRRETRIEV- 
ABLY RUINED—and, when the misty danger at 
which we now tremble has brightened into intel- 
lectual sunshine, remaining, as we must do, (so 
long as we continue to be the most industrious, 
the wealthiest and first commercial nation on the 
globe, we shall remember, and history will trans- 
mit to our children, that old-fashioned prophecy of 
Faulconbridge, which so truly says, 


'  “ Naught shall make us rue, 
If England to itself do rest but true,” 


I had retired to rest much pleased with Schlan- 
genbad and all that belonged to it, when about 
midnight I was awakened by a general slamming 
of doors, windows, and shutters, occasioned by a 
most violent gale of wind, and on opening my eyes, 
the bright moonlight scene, which, without even 
moving my head, I beheld, was mysteriously grand 
and imposing. Although the moon which had 
just risen was as I lay not discernible through my 
windows, yet its silvery light beamed so strongly 
that the twolittle whitewashed mill-cottages in the 
valley seemed to be even brighter than I had ob- 
served them during the day. But what particularly 
attracted my attention was the apparent writhing 
of those great hills which, as if they had only just 
been rent asunder, hemmed mein. Every tree on 
them was bending and waving from the violence of 
the squall, and as cloud after cloud rapidly hurried 
across the moon, sometimes obscuring and then 
suddenly restoring to my view the strange pros- 
pect, the uncertainty of this undulating movement 
gave a supernatural appearance to the scene, which 
more resembled the fiction of a dream, or of a ro- 
mance, than any possible effect of wind on trees. 
The clean, glistening foliage seemed scarcely able 
to stand against the gale, which still continued to 
increase, until a loud peal of thunder, followed by 
a few heavy drops, announced a calm, which was 
no sooner established, than the light of the moon 
appeared to be converted by men” = a heavy 
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deluge of rain. For some few moments, [ listened, 
I believe, to the refreshing sound, and tothe rushing 
of the stream beneath me, but as the darkness 
around me increased, my eyes closed, and I again 
dropped off to sleep. 

The little society of Schlangenbad, like that of 
most of the towns and villages in this part of Ger- 
many, is’ composed of Lutherans, Catholics, and 
Jews. The two former sects have each a place 
of worship allotted to them in the Old Bad-Haus 
or Nassauer-Hof, and their two chambers, stand- 
ing nearly opposite to each other, remind me very 
strongly of those twin-roads which in England 
often lead from one little country town to another. 

On each is the stranger invited to travel—one 
boasts that it is the nearest by half a quarter of a 
mile, the other brags that “it avoids the hill.” 
Such is the distinction between the two Christian 
sects at Schlangenbad ;—both start from the same 
point—both strain for the same goal, and yet they 
querulously refuse to travel together! 

After having spent two or three days in ram- 
bling up and down the valley, searching for and 
admiring its sequestered beauties, like Rasselas, 
I felt anxious to scale the mountains which sur- 
rounded me, and accordingly inquired for a path 
which, I was told, would extricate me from my 
happy valley ; however, after I had continued on 
it some way, funcying I could attain the summit 
by a shorter cut, I attempted to ascend the moun- 
tain by a straight course. For some time I ap- 
peared to succeed pretty well, feeling every mo- 
ment encouraged at observing how high I had 
risen above the grassy valley beneath ; however, 
the mountain grew steeper, and the trees thicker 
and larger, until I began to find that I had a much 
heavier job on my hands thanI had bargained 
for ; nevertheless, upwards I proceeded, winding 
my way through some magnificent oak timber, 
until at last I attained actually ihe top of the 
mountain : yet so surrounded was I by trees, that, 
very much to my disappointment, I found it im- 
possible to see ten yards before me. For a con- 
siderable distance I walked along the ridge, hoping 
to find some gap or open spot which would enable 
me to get a glimpse ofthe country beneath me, 
but in vain,—for, go where I would, I was like a 
reptile crawling through a field of standing corn ; 
im short, nothing could I see but trees, and even 
they appeared to be of no value, as a great number 
of stately oaks were in every direction rotting just 
as if they were beyond the reach and ken of man- 
kind. AsI was winding between these timber 
trees, hoping, at least, to see deer or wild game 
of some sort, it began to rain, and though I had 
no disposition, on that account, to abandon my 
object, yet absolutely not knowing where to seek 
it, I was almost in despair, when it occurred to 
me to climb one of the trees; and the idea had 
no sooner entered my head, than J felt quite angry 
with myself for not having thought of it before: 
however, I bn 4 some little time before I could find 
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one to suit, for to swarm up the huge body of any 
of the great oaks would have been quite impossible, 
As soon as I found a tree adapted to my purpos¢ 
and my age, I climbed it in spite of the rain, and] 
was no sooner in the position of King Charles the 
Second, than I witnessed one of the most splendid 
views that can be well conceived. 

Beneath me was the Rhine, glistening and 
meandering in its course, while nearly opposite 
and beneath me lay Bingen, which appeared to 
be basking on the banks of alake. Almost every 
one who has travelled on the Rhine speaks in rap. 
tures of this part of it, yet the view I enjoyed, 
seated on the limb of my tree, was altogether su- 
perior to what they could have witnessed, because 
at one view I beheld the beauties which they had 
only successively admired. The hills on which 1 
was placed were clothed to their summits with fo- 
liage, feathering down to the very water’s edge; 
and instead of the little portion of the river, which, 
as one niggles along, is seen bit by bit from the 
steam-boat, its whole course seemed to be display- 
ing itself to my view. The opposite shore was 
comparatively flat, and as far as I could see, a 
boundless fertile wine country appeared to extend 
there. The shower, which was still falling in 
heavy drops upon my tree, only belonged to the 
mountain on which it stood, for the whole country 
and river beneath were basking in sunshine. It 
was really delightful to enjoy at once the sight of 
so many beautiful objects, and I hardly knew 
whether to admire most the lovely little islands 
which seemed floating at anchor in the Rhine, or 
the vast expanse of continent which was prostrate 
before me ; but without continuing the description, 
any one who will only look in his map for Bingen, 
and then imagine an old man seated in the clouds 
above it, will perceive what a salient angle I oc- 
cupied, and what a magnificent prospect I enjoyed. 

As soon as I had imbibed a sufficient dose of it, 
Icommenced my descent, which was of course easy 
enough when compared with the fatigue I had suf- 
fered in attaining the object. The trees were drip- 
ping, and the mossy surface of the ground made 
my feet equally wet ; however, rapidly descending, 
T soon got first a glimpse of my own window in 
the New Bad-Haus, then a peep of the little quiet 
mills whose wheels I saw slowly turning under 
the clear bright water that sparkled above them ; 
and really when I at last got down to the green 
secluded valley of Schlangenbad, I felt that I would 
not exchange its peacefu! tranquillity for the pos- 
session of all the splendid objects I had just wit- 
nessed., 

Yet in viewing this humble scene, as well as in 
revelling over that magnificent prospect where 
space and wood seemed to be infinite, the very air 
smelling of health and freedom, there was a small 
feature in the picture which gave me very painful 
reflections. There are perhaps many who will 
say, that two or three peasants’ roofs are specks, 
which (whatever sad secrets may lie hidden be- 
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neath them) ought not to disturb the mind of the 
spectator, being objects much too insignificant to 
‘be worthy of his notice ; yet the more I observed 
the splendour of the mountain scenery,—the more 
the verdant valley seemed to rejoice,—the more the 
wild deer, dashing by me, appeared to enjoy the 
gifts of creation,—the more difficult did I find it 
to forget the abject poyerty of the two or three 


_ poor families which were inhabiting this smiling 


valley; and (on the principle of not muzzling the 
ox that treadeth out the corn) it certainly did seem 
to me hard, that, surrounded as these poor people 
are by an almost boundless forest of timber trees, 
quantities of which, stag-headed, are actually re- 
turning to the dust from which they sprung, they 
should by the laws of their country be rigidly 
forbidden to collect fuel to cheer the inclemency 
of the winter, or even with their fingers to tear 
up alittle wild grass beneath the trees for their 
cow. 

Considering that the storm, like the wind, cometh 
where it listeth, afflicting the poor man even more 
than the well-sheltered rich one, it seems hard, in 
districts so nearly uninhabited, that when the oak 
tree is levelled with the ground, the mountain pea- 
sant who has weathered the gale should be pre- 
vented from plundering this wreck of the desolate 
forest in which he has been born. Nevertheless, 
that such is the case, will be but too evident from 
the following short extracts from a very long list of 
forest penalties, rigidly enforced by the Duke of 
Nassau :— 


FOREST PENALTIES. 


Fine. 
For a load of § a child . 34 kreuzers. 
sear wood ; grown-up person 54 do. 

If it be green wood, the fine is doubled. 

For a load of § a child . 26 to 28 kreuzers. 
dead leaves i grown-up person 46 to 48 

For a load of greencachild . . 30do. 

grass torn up | grown-up 

the hand person . 50 do. 


Should a sickle or scythe he used, the fine then 
becomes doubled ; likewise fora second trespass : 
for a third, imprisonment ensues. 

It is against the Duke’s laws to take birds’ 
nests ; even those of birds of prey cannot be taken 
without the permission of the keeper of the forests. 

For a nest taken of common sing- 

ing-birds & florins, 

For nightingales 15 do. 

Should the nest be taken out of a pleasure- 
ground, the fine then becomes doubled. 


It may appear to many people auite impossible 
that these penalties can be enforced in desolate 
districts so nearly uninhabited: nevertheless, by 
asort of di d-cut-di d system, the Duke’s 


forest officers have various cunning ways of de- 








tecting those who infringe them, and the fact is 
that fuel and wild grass are very often wanting ina 
solitary hovel absolutely environed by both. I 
myself was one day told that I had become liable 
to be fined eighteen kreuzers, because in a reverie 
{ had allowed a rough pony I was riding to bend 
his head down and eat a few mouthfuls of grass ; 
and another day, seeing a man who was driving 
the ass I was riding rub with mud the end of a 
switch he had just cut, I was told by him, in an- 
swer to my inquiry, that he did so in order that it 
might not be proved he had cut it. However, lest 
these trifling data should not be deemed sufficient 
proof, I will at once add, that I have myself seen 
the peasants lying in the Duke’s prison for having 
offended against these petty laws. 

I took some pains to inquire what possible ob- 
jection there could be to the poor people collecting 
a few dead leaves, or the rank wild grass which 
grows here and there all over the forest, and I was 
told that both of these by rotting are supposed to 
manure the trees, yet, as I have already stated, 
quantities of the largest timber are to be seen de- 
caying in every direction. 

In a crowded, populous country, all descriptions 
of property must be clearly distinguished and most 
sternly protected, but in a state of nature, or in 
districts so nearly approaching to it as many parts 
of Nassau, the same rule is not applicable—the 
same necessity does not exist ; and under such cir- 
cumstances, the punishment inflicted upon a child 
for tearing up wild grass with his hands most cer- 
tainly is (and who can deny it?) greater than the 
offence. 

It is with no hostile or bad feeling towards the 
Duke of Nassau that I mention these’ details: he 
is a personage much beloved in his duchy, and I 
believe with great reason is he respected there, 
yet his forest laws no one surely can admire ; and 
though custom certainly has sanctioned them,—- 
though the humble voice of those who have suffer- 
ed under them has hitherto been too feeble to 
reach his ears,—and though those about his court 
and person are but little disposed to awaken his 
attention to such mean complaints,—-yet no one 
can calmly see and foresee the state of political 
feeling in Germany without admitting that the 
most humble traveller (and why not an English 
one?) may render the Duke of Nassau a friendly 
service, by bringing into daylight, unveiled by 
flattery, an act of oppression in his government, 

which, while it has most probably escaped his at- 
tention, is seditiously hoarded up by his political 
enemies to form part of that fulcrum which they 
are secretly working at, in order to effect by it, if 
possible, his downfal. A grievance, like a wound, 
often only requires to be laid open to be cured ; 
whereas if, deeply seated, it be concealed from 
view, like gunpowder imbedded in a rock, when 
once the spark does reach it, it explodes with a vio- 
lence proportionate to the power which would 
vainly have attempted to smother oy the earth. 
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NIEDER-SELTERS. 


Havine in various countries drunk so much 
and heard so much of the celebrated refreshing 
Selters or Selzer water, 1 determined one lovely 
morning to exchange the pleasure of rambling 
about the woods of Schlangenbad for the self-im- 
posed duty of visiting the brunnen of Nieder- 
Selters: accordingly, | managed to procure a car- 
riage, and with three post-horses away I trotted, 
sitting as upright and as full of exuberant enjoy- 
ment as our great departed lexicogiapher in his 
hack chaise. The macadamized road on which 
I travelled, with the sight of men and boys sitting 
by its side, spitefully cracking with slight ham- 
mers little stones upon flat big ones, might easily 
have reminded me of old England ; but five wo- 
men, each carrying on her head sixteen large stone 
bottles of Schlangenbad water to wash the faces 
of the ladies of Schwalbach—the dress of three 
peasants with long pipes in their mouths—a little 
cart drawn by two cows—the Prince of Saxe Co- 
burg in a rough carriage pulled by horses without 
blinkers and in rope harness—an immense mas- 
tiff, driving before him to be slaughtered a calf 
not a week old, and scarcely as high as himself— 
all these trifling incidents, combined with the mag- 
nificent outline of wooded hills which towered 
above the road, constantly reminded me that [ 
was still under the political roof and in the domi- 
nions of “ The Duke,” 

On arriving at Schwalbach, I learned that the 
remainder of the journey, which was to occupy 
six hours, was to be performed on roads which, in 
the English language, are termed so very properly 
“cross.” Accordingly, passing under the great 
barren hill appropriated to the Schwein-General 
of Langen-Schwalbach, we followed for some 
time the course of a green grassy valley, the herb- 
age of which had just been cut for the second time ; 
and then getting into a country much afflicted 
with hills, the horses were either straining to as- 
cend them, or suffering equally severely in the de- 
scent. In many places the road was hardly as 
broad as the carriage, and as there was generally 
a precipice on one side, I might occasionally have 
felt a little nervous, had it not been for sundry 
jolts, happily just violent enough to prevent the 
mind thinking of any thing else. 

Passing the Eisenhammer, a water-mill lifting 
an immense hammer, which forges iron by its fall, 
(a lion which the water-drinkers of Schwalbach 
generally visit,) I proceeded through the village 
of Neuhof to Wirges, where we changed horses, 
and, what was still more important, bartered an 
old postillion for a youngone. Fora considerable 
time our road ascended, passing through woods 
and park-like plantations belonging to the Duke 
of Nassau’s hunting-seat “ Die Platte ;” at last 
we broke away from these coverts which had 
environed us, traversing a vast undulating unen- 
closed — furrowed by ravines and deep 
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valleys, many of which we descended and ascend. 


ed. The principal crops were potatoes, barley, 


oats, rye, and wheat,—the three former being 
perfectly green, the two latter completely ripe ; 
and as it happened, from some reason or other, 
that these sets of crops were generally sown on 
the same sort of land ; it constantly occurred that 
theentire produce of some hills wore the green 
dress of spring, while other eminences were as 
wholly clothed in the rich dusky garments of au- 
tumn, The harvest, however, not having com- 
menced, and the villages being, generally speak. 
ing, hidden in the ravines, the crops often seemed 
to be without owners. Descending, however, 
into valleys, we occasionally passed through 
several very large villages, which were generally 
paved, or rather studded with paving-stones ; and 
as the carriage-wheels hopped from one to 
another, the sensation (being still too fresh in my 
memory) [ had rather decline to describe: suffice 
it to say, that the painful excitation vividly ex- 
pressed in my countenance must have formed an 
odd contrast with the dull, heavy, half-asleep 
faces, which, as if raised from the grave by the 
rattling of my springs as well as joints, just show- 
ed themselves at the windows, as if to scare me 
as I passed. From poverty, their thin mountain air 
and meagre food, the inhabitants of all these vil- 
lages looked dreadfully wan, and really there was 
a want of animation among the young people, as 
well as the old, which it was quite distressing to 
witness ; the streets seemed nearly deserted, while 
the mud houses, with their unpainted windows, ap- 
peared to be as dry and cheerless as their inmates ; 
here and there were to be seen children, with hair 
resembling in colour and disorder a bunch of flax 
—but no youthful merriment, no playfulness— 
in short, they were evidently sapless chips off the 
old wooden blocks which were still gaping at me 
from the window-frames. 

At one of these solemn villages the postillion 
stopped at a “gast-haus” to bait his horses. Odd 
as it may sound, it is nevertheless true, that Ger- 
man post-horses have seldom what we should term 
bridles, Snaffie-bits, ending with T's instead of 
rings, being put into their mouths, are hooked (by 
these Ts) to iron billets in the head-pieces of 
commen stable-halters, by which arrangement, to 
feed the animals, it is only necessary, without 
taking them from the carriage, to unhook one 
end of the bits, which immediately fall from their 
mouths ; a slight trough, on four legs, is then 
placed before them, and the traveller generally 
continues, as I did, to sit in his carriage watching 
the horses voraciously eating up slices of black 
rye bread. 

In England, there is no surer recipe known for 
making a pair of horses suddenly run away with 
one’s carriage, than by taking off their blinkers to 
allow them to see it; but though our method 
decidedly suits us the best, yet in Germany the 
whole system of managing horses from beginning 
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toend is completely different from ours. Whe- 
ther there is most of the horse in a German, or of 
the German in a horse, is a nice point on which 
people might argue a great deal ; but the broad 
fact really is, that Germans live on more amicable 
terms with their horses, and understand their dis- 
positions infinitely better, than the English: in 
short, they treat them as horses, while we act to- 
wards them, and drill them, as if they were medi ; 
andin case any one should doubt that Germans 
are better horsemasters than we are, I beg to re- 
mind them of what is perfectly well known to the 
British army—namely, that in the Peninsular war 
the cavalry horses of the German legion were 
absolutely fat, while those of our regiments were 
skin and bone. 

In a former chapter [ have already endeavoured 
to explain, that instead of reining a horse’s head 
up, as we do, for draught, the Germans encou- 
rage the animal to keep it down ; but besides this, 
in all their other arrangements they invariably at- 
tend to the temper, character, and instinct of the 
beast. For instance, in harness, they intrust these 
sensible animals (who are never known to forget 
what they have once seen) with the free use of 
their eyes. Their horses see the wheel strike a 
stone, and they avoid the next one; if they drag 
the carriage against a post, they again observe the 
effect; and seeing at all times what is behind 
them, they know that by kicking they would hurt 
themselves: when passengers and postillion dis- 
mount, frgm attentive observation, they are as sen- 
sible as we are that the draught will suddenly be- 
come less, and, consequently, rejoicing at being 
thus left to themselves, instead of wishing to run 
away, they invariably are rather disposed to stand 
still. 

As soon as, getting tired, or, as we are often too 
apt to term it, “lazy,” they see the postillion 
threaten them with his whip, they know perfectly 
well the limits of his patience, and that after eight, 
ten, or twelve threats, there will come a blow : 
as they travel along, one eye is always shrewdly 
watching the driver—the moment he begins the 
heavy operation of lighting his pipe, they imme- 
diately slacken their pace, knowing, as well as 
Archimedes could have proved, ‘that he carnot 
strike fire and them at the same time: every 
movement in the carriage they remark ; and to 
any accurate observer who meets a German 
vehicle, it must often be perfectly evident that the 
poor horges know and feel, even better than him- 
self, that. they are drawing a coachman, and three 
heavy baronesses with their maid, and that to do 
that on a hot summer’s day is—no joke. When 
their driver urges them to proceed, he does it by 
degrees; and they are stopped, not as bipeds, but 
in the manner quadrupeds would stop themselves, 

Now, though we all like our own way best, let 
us fora moment (merely while the horses are 
feeding) contrast with the above description our 
English mode of treating a horse. 
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In order to break in the animal to draught, we 
put a collar round his neck, a crupper under his 
tail, a pad on his back, a strap round his belly, 
with traces at his sides, and lest he should see that 
thongh these things tickle and pinch, they have 
not power to do more, the poor intelligent creature 
is blinded with blinkers ; and in this fearful state 
of ignorance, with a groom or two at his head and 
another at his side, he is, without his knowledge, 
fixed to the pole and splinter-bar of a carriage. 
If he kicks, even at a fly, he suddenly receives a 
heavy punishment, which he does not comprehend 
—something has struck him, and has hurt him 
severely ; but, as fear magnifies all danger, so, for 
aught we know or care, he may fancy that the 
splinter-bar, which has cut him, is some hostile 
animal, and expect, when the pole bumps against 
his legs, to be again assailed in that direction. 

Admitting that in time he gets accustomed to 
these phenomena, becoming, what we term, steady 
in harness, stil], to the last hour of his existence, 
he does not clearly understand what it is that is 
hampering him, or what is that rattling noise 
which is always at his heels: the sudden sting of 
the whip is a pain with which he gets but too well 
acquainted, yet the “undé derivatur” of the sen- 
sation he cannot explain—he neither knows when 
it is coming, nor where it comes from. If any 
trifling accident, or even irregularity, occurs—if 
any little harmless strap, which ought to rest upon 
his back, happens to fall to his side—the poor, 
noble, intelligent animal, deprived of his =yesight, 
the natural lanterns of the mind, is instantly 
alarmed ; and though, from constant heavy 
draught, he may literally, without metaphor, be 
on his last legs, yet if his blinkers should happen 
to fall off, the sight of his own master—of his very 
own pimple-faced mistress—and of his own fine 
yellow carriage in motion—would scare him so 
dreadfully, that off he would probably start, and 
the more they all pursued him the faster would he 
fly! 

7 am aware that many of my readers, especially 
those of the fairer sex, will feel disposed to exclaim 
—Why admire German horses? Can there be 
any in creation better fed or warmer clothed than 
our own? In black and silver harness are they 

not ornamented nearly as highly as ourselves? Is 
there any amusement in town which they do not 
attend? Do we not take them to the Italian 
Opera, to balls, plays, o hear Paganini, etc. ; and 
don’t they often go to two or three routs of a night ? 
Are our horses ever seen standing before vulgar 
shops? And do they not drive to church every 
Sunday as regularly as ourselves? 

Most humbly do I admit the force of these obser- 
vations ; all I persist in asserting is, that horses 
are foolishly fond of their eyesight—like to wear 
their heads awkwardly, as Nature has placed 
them; and that they have bad taste enough to 
prefer dull German grooms and coachmen to our 
sharp English ones. ; 
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As soon as my horses cad finished their black 
bread, all my idle speculations concerning them 
vanished ; the snaffle-bits were put into their 
mouths—the trough removed—and on we pro- 
ceeded to a village where we again changed. 

The features of the country now began to grow 
farger than ever ; and though crops, green and 
brown, were, as far as the eye could reach, gently 
waving around me, yet the want of habitations, 
plantations, and fences gave to the extensive pro- 
spect an air of desolation: the picture was perhaps 
grand, but it wanted foreground ; however, this 
deficiency was soon most delightfully supplied by 
the identical object | was in search of--namely, 
the brunnen and establishment of Nieder-Selters, 
which suddenly appeared on the road-side close 
before me, scarcely a quarter of a mile from its 
village. 

The moment I entered the great gate of the en- 
closure which, surrounded by a high stone wall, 
occupies about eight acres of ground, so strange a 
scene presented itself suddenly to my view, that my 
first impression was, I had discovered a new world 
inhabited by brown stone bottles ; for in all direc- 

tions were they to be seen rapidly moving from one 
part of the establishment to another—standing 
actually in armies on the ground, or piled in im- 
mense layers or strata one above another. Sucha 
profusion and such a confusion of bottles it had 
never entered human imagination to conceive ; and, 
before I could bring my eyes to stoop to detail, 
with uplifted hands I stood for several seconds in 
utter amazement. 

On approaching a large circular shed, covered 
with a slated roof, supported by posts, but open on 
all sides, I found the single brunnen or well from 
which this highly celebrated water is forwarded 
to almost every quarter of the globe—to India, the 
West Indies, the Mediterranean, Paris, London, 
and to almost every city in Germany. The hole, 
which was about five feet square, was bounded by 
a framework of four strong beams mortised toge- 
ther; and the bottom of the shed being boarded, 
it very much resembled, both in shape and dimen- 
sions, one of the hatches in the deck of aship. A 
small crane with three arms, to each of which 
there was suspended a square iron crate or basket, 
a little smaller than the brunnen, stood about ten 
feet off; and while peasant girls, with a stone 
bottle (holding three pints) dangling on every 
finger of each hand, were rapidly filling two of 
these crates, which contained seventy bottles, a 
man turned the third by a winch, until it hung 
immediately over the brunnen, into which it then 
rapidly descended. The air in these seventy bot- 
tles being immediately displaced by the water, a 
great bubbling of course ensued; but, in about 
twenty seconds, this having subsided, the crate 
was raised; and, while seventy.more bottles de- 
scended from another arm of the crane, a fresh set 
of girls curiously carried off these full bottles, one 
on each — of each hand, ranging them in 
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several long rows upon a large table or dresger,—» 
also beneath the shed. No sooner were they 
there, than two men, with surprising activity, put 
acork into each; while two drummers, with a 
long stick in each, of their hands hammering them 
down, appeared as if they were playing upon mu- 
sical glasses. 

Another set of young women now instantly 
carried them off, four and five in each hand, to 
men who, with sharp knives, sliced off the project- 
ing partof the cork ; and this operation being 
over, the poor jaded bottles were delivered over 
to women, each of whom actually covered 3000 
of them a day with white leather, which they firm. 
ly bound with packthread round the corks; and 
then, without placing the bottles on the ground, 
they delivered them over to a man seated beside 
them, who, without any apology, dipped each of 
their noses into boiling hot rosm; and, before 
they had recovered from this operation, the Duke 
of Nassau’s seal was stamped upon them by 
another man, when off they were hurried, six- 
teen and twenty at a time, by girls to magazines, 
where they peacefnily remained ready for expor- 
tation. 

Although this series of operations, when related 
one after another, may sound simple enough, yet 
it must be kept in mind that all were performed 
at once; and when it is considered that a three- 
armed crane was drawing up bottles seventy at 
a time, from three o’clock in the morning till 
seven o’clock at night (meal hours excepted,) it 
is evident that, without very excellent arrange- 
ment, some of the squads either would be glutted 
with more work than they could perform, or 
would stand idle with nothing to do:—no one, 
therefore, dares to hurry or stop; the machinery, 
in full motion, has the singular appearance which 
I have endeavoured to describe ; and certainly, the 
motto of the place might be that of old Goethe’s 


ring— 
“OHNE PAST, OHNE RAST.” 


Having followed a set of bottles from the brun- 
nen to the store, where I left them resting from 
their labours, I strolled to another part of the esta- 
blishment, where were empty bottles calmly wait- 
ing for their turn to be filled. I here counted 
twenty-five bins of bottles, each four yards broad, 
six yards deep, and eight feet high. A number 
of young girls were carrying thirty-four of them 
at atime on their heads to an immense tro’ 
which was kept constantly full by a large foun- 
tain pipe of beautiful clear fresh water. The 
bottles on arriving here were filled brimful (as 
I conceived for the purpose of being washed), and 
were then ranged in ranks, or rather solid columns, 
of seven hundred each, there being ten rows of 
seventy bottles. 

It being now seven o’clock, a bell rung as a 
signal for giving over work, and the whole process 
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came suddenly to an end : for a few seconds, the 
busy labourers (as in a disturbed ant-heap) were 
seen irregularly hurrying in every direction ; but, 
in a very short time, all had vanished. For a few 
minutes [ ruminated in solitude about the premises, 
and then set out to take up my abode for the night 
at the village, or rather town, of Nieder-Selters : 
however, I had no sooner, as I vainly thought, 
bidden adieu to bottles, than I saw, like Birn- 
han Wood coming to Dunsinane, bottles ap- 
proaching me in every possible variety of attitude. 
It appeared that all the inhabitants of Nieder-Sel- 
ters are in the habit of drinking in their houses 
this refreshing water ; but, as the brunnen is in 
requisition by the Duke all day long, it is only 
before or after work that a private supply can be 
obtained: no sooner, therefore, does the evening 
bell ring, than every child in the village is driven 
out of its house to take empty bottles to the brun- 
nen; and it was this singular-looking legion 
which was now approaching me. The children 
really looked as if they were made of bottles; 
some wore a pyramid of them in baskets on their 
heads—some were laden with them hanging 
over their shoulders before and behind—some 
carried them strapped round their middle—all 
had their hands full ; and little urchins that could 
scarcely walk were advancing, each hugging in 
its arms one single bottle. In fact, at Nieder- 
Selters, “an infant” means a being totally un- 
able to carry a bottle; puberty and manhood are 
proved by bottles; a strong man brags of the 
number he can carry; and superannuation means 
being no longer able in this world to bear.... 
bottles. 

The road to the brannen is actually strewed 
with fragments, and so are the ditches ; and when 
the reader is informed that, besides all he has so 
patiently heard, bottles are not only expended 
and exported, but actually are made at Nieder- 
Selters, he must admit that no writer can possi- 
bly do justice to that place unless every line of 
his description contains, at least once, the word 
-.+. bottle, The moralists of Nieder-Selters 
preach on bottles. Life, they say, is a sound bot- 
tle, and death a cracked one—ihoughtless men 
are empty bottles—drunken men are leaky ones ; 
and a man highly educated, fit to appear in any 
country and in any society, is, of course, a bottle 
corked, rosined, and stamped with the seal of the 
Duke of Nassau. 

As soon as I reached the village inn, I found 
there all the slight accommodation I required : a 
tolerable dinner soon smoked on the table before 
me ; and, feeling that I had seen quite enough for 
one day of brown stone bottles, I ventured to or- 
der (merely for a change) a long-necked glass one 
of a vegetable fluid superior to all the mineral wa- 
ter in the world. 

The following morning, previous to returning 
to the brunnen, I strolled for some time about the 
village ; and the best analysis I can offer of the 
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Selters water is the plain fact, that the inhabitants 
of the village, who have drunk it all their lives, 
are certainly, by many degrees, the healthiest and 
ruddiest looking peasants I have any where met 
with in the dominions of the Duke of Nassau, 

This day being a festival, on reaching the brun- 
nen at eleven o’clock [ found it entirely deserted 
—no human being was to be seen: all had been 
working from three o’clock in the morning till 
nine, but they were now in church, and were not 
to return to their labour till twelve. I had, there- 
fore, the whole establishment to myself; and go- 
ing to the famous brunnen, my first object was to 
taste its water. On drinking it fresh from the 
source, I observed that it possesseda strong chaly- 
beate taste, which I had never perceived in re- 
ceiving it from the bottle. The three iron crates 
suspended to the arms of the crane were empty, 
and there was nothing at all upon the wooden 
dressers which, the evening before, I had seen so 
busily crowded and surrounded: in the middle 
of the great square were the stools on which the 
cork-covering women had sat; while, at some 
distance to the left, were the solid columns, or 
regiments, of uncorked bottles, which I had 
seen filled brimful with pure crystal water the 
evening before. On approaching this brown- 
looking army, I was exceedingly surprised at ob- 
serving from a distance, that several of the bot- 
tles were noiseless, and I was wondering why 
such should ever have been filled, when, on get- 
ting close to these troops, I perceived, to my ut- 
ter astonishment, that not only about one-third 
of them were in the same mutilated state, but that 
their noses were calmly lying by their sides sup- 
ported by the adjoining bottles! What could 
possibly have been the cause of the fatal disaster 
which in one single night had so dreadfully dis- 
figured them, I was totally at a loss to imagine : 
the devastation which had taken place resembled 
the riddling of an infantry regiment under a 
heavy fire; yet few of our troops, even at Water- 
loo, lost so great a proportion of their men as had 
fallen in twelve hours among these immovable 
phalanxes of bottles. Had they been corked, one 
might have supposed that they had exploded, but 
why nothing but their noses had suffered I really 
felt quite incompetent to explain. 

As it is always better honestly to confess one’s 
ignorance, rather than exist under its torture, 
with a firm step I walked to the door of the govern- 
or of the brunnen ; and sending up to him a card, 
bearing the name under which I travelled, he in- 
stantly appeared, politely assuring me that he 
should have much pleasure in affording any infor- 
mation I desired. 

Instantly pointing to the useless soldiers, my 
instructer was good enough to inform me, that 
bottles in vast numbers being supplied to the 
Duke from various manufactories, in order to prove 
them, they are filled brimful (as I had seen them) 
with water, and being left in ~ — for the 
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night, they are the next morning visited by an 
officer of the Duke, whose wand of office is a 
thin, long-handled, little hammer, which at the 
moment happened to be lying before us on the 
ground. 

It appears that the two prevailing sins to which 
stone bottles are prone, are having eracks, and be- 
ing porous, in either of which cases they, of course, 
in twelve hours, leak a little. 

The Duke’s officer, who is judge and jury in his 
own court-yard, carries his own sentences into exe- 
cution with a rapidity which even our Lord Chan- 
cellor himself can only hope eventually to imitate. 
Glancing his hawk-like eve along each line, the in- 
stant he sees a bottle not brimful, without listening 
tolong-winded arguments, he at once decides “ that 
there can be no mistake—that there shall be no 
mistake ;” and thus at one blow or tap of the ham- 
mer, off goes the culprit’s nose. “So much for 
Buckingham !” 

Feeling quite relieved by this solution of the 
mystery, I troubled the governor with a few ques- 
tions, to reply to which he very kindly conducted 
me to his counting-house, where, in the most liberal 
and gentlemanlike manner, he gave me all the data 
I required. 

The following, which I extracted from the day- 
book, is a statement showing the number of bottles 
which were filled for exportation during the year 
1832, with the proportionate number filled during 
each month. 





Large. Small. 

January 1832 301 - 35 
February . 9,235 2,100 
March. 304,529 95,714 
April 207,887 49,562 
May 167,706 61,589 
June 155,688 14,063 
July 76,086 16,388 
August 58,848 9,159 
September. 27,216 9,555 
October 23,512 3,297 
November. 2,523 25 
December . 151 44 
1,033,662 261,521 


Besides the above, there is a private consump- 
tron, amounting, on an average, to very nearly half 
a million of bottles per annum. 

It will, I hope, be recollected that by the time a 
bottle is sealed it has undergone fifteen operations, 
all performed by different people. The Duke, in 
his payments, does not enter into these details, but, 
delivering his own bottles, he gives 17} kreuzers 
(nearly sixpence)for every hundred, large or small, 
which are placed, filled, in his magazines. The 
peasants, therefore, either share their labour and 
profits among themselves, or the whole of the ope- 
rations are occasionally performed by the different 
members of = family ; but so much activity is 
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required in constantly stooping and carrying off © 


the bottles, that this work is principally performed 
by young women of eighteen’or nineteen, assem- 
bled from all the neighbouring villages ; and who, 
by working from three in the morning till seven at 
night, can gain a florin a day, or 30 florins a 
month, Sunday (excepting during prayers) not 
being, I am sorry to say, at Nieder-Selters, a day 
of rest. 

For the bottles themselves the Duke pays 4} 
florins per cent. for the large ones, and 3 florins 
per cent. for the small ones. The large bottles, 
when full, he sells at the brunnen for 13 florins a 
hundred. 

His profit, last year, deducting all expenses, 
appeared to be, as nearly as possible, 50,000 
florins; and yet, this brunnen was originally 
sold to the Duke’s ancestor for a single butt of 
wine ! 

On coming out of the office, the establishment 
wasall alive again, and the peasants being in their 
Sunday clothes, the picture was highly coloured. 
Young women in groups of four or five, with 
little white or red caps perched on the tops of their 
heads, from which streamed three or four broad 
ribands, of different colours, denoting the villages 
they proceeded from, in various directions, singing 
as they went, were walking together, heavily laden 
with bottles. ‘They were dressed in blue petticoats, 
clean white shifts tucked up above the elbows, with 
coloured stays laced, or rather half unlaced, in 
front. Old women, covering the corks with leather, 
in similar costume, but in colours less gaudy, were 
displaying an activity much more vigorous than 
their period of life. Across this party-coloured, 
well-arranged system, which was as regular in its 
movements as the planets in their orbits, aa officer 
of the Duke, like a comet, occasionally darted from 
the office to the brunnen, or from the ere of empty 
bottles which had not yet been proved, to the 
magazine of full ones ready to embark on their 
travels. 

In. quitting the premises, as I passed the re- 
giments of bottles, an operation was proceeding 
which I had not before witnessed. Women in 
wooden shoes were reversing the full bottles; in 
fact, without driving these brown soldiers from 
their position, they were making them stand upon 
their heads instead of upon their heels—the ob- 
ject of this military somerset being to empty 
them ; however, every noseless bottle, water and 
all, was hurled over a wall, into a bin prepared 
on purpose to receive them; and the smashing 
sound of devastation which proceeded from this 
odd-looking operation it would be very difficult to 
describe. 

Having now witnessed about as much as I de- 
sired of the lively brunnen of Nieder-Selters, I 
bade adieu to this well-regulated establishment, 
feeling certain that its portrait would, in future, 
reeappear before my mind, in all its vivid colours, 
whensoever and wheresoever I might drink the 
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refreshing, wholesome beverage obtained from ' 
its bright, sparkling source. My carriage had 
long been waiting at the gate: however, having 
aroused my lumbering and slumbering driver, 
I retraced my steps, was slowly re-jolted home- 
wards, and it was late before I reached my peace- 
ful abode in the gay, green little valley of Schlan- 
genbad. 


THE MONASTERY OF EBERBACH. 


Exacrty at the appointed moment, Luy with 
his favourite ass, Katherinchen, appeared at the 
door of the new Bad-Haus; the day, overcast 
with clouds, was quite cool, and, under such fa- 
vourable auspices, starting at twelve o’clock, in 
less than a hundred yards we were all hidden in 
the immense forest which encircles that portion of 
the duchy of Nassau which looks down upon the 
Maine and the Rhine. For about an hour, the 
ass, who after the second turn seemed to be per- 
fectly sensible where she was carrying me, pa- 
tiently threaded her way along narrow paths, 
which, constantly crossing each other at various 
angles, seemed sufficient to puzzle even the brain 
of a philosopher: however, although human in- 
tellect is said to be always on the march, yet we 
often find brute instinct far before it; and cer- 
tainly it did appear that Katherinchen’s know- 

‘ledge of the carte du pays of Nassau was equal 
almost to that of “'The Duke” himself. Some- 
times we suddenly came to tracks of wheels which 
seemed to have been formed by carriages that had 
not only dropped from, but had returned back to, 
the clouds, for they began @ propos to nothing, and 
vanished in an equally unaccountable manner. 
Sometimes we came to patches bare of timber, 
except here and there an old oak left on purpose 
to supply acorns for the swine; then again we 
followed a path which seemed only to belong to 
deer, being so narrow that we were occasionally 
obliged to force our way through the bushes ; at 
last, all of a sudden, I unexpectedly found myself 
on the very brink of a most picturesque*and pre- 
cipitous valley. 

Close above me, standing proudly on its rock 
and pointing to a heavy white cloud which hap- 
pened at the moment to be passing over it, was 
the great pillar or tower of Sharfenstein, a castle 
formerly the residence of the bishops of Mainz. 
The village of Kiedrich lay crouching at a con- 
siderable depth beneath, the precipitous bank . 
which connected us with it being a vineyard, in 
which every here and there were seen flights of 
rough stone steps, to enable the peasants to climb 
to their work. By arocky path, about a foot or 
nine inches broad, Katherinchen, with Luy fol- 


through this grape garden, until we at last reached 





the village mill, the wheelof which I had long 
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observed indolently turning under a stream of 
water scarcely heavy enough for its purpose. The 
little village of Kiedrich, asI rode by it, appeared 
to be a confused congregation of brown hovels and 
green gardens, excepting a large slated mansion of 
the Baron von Ritter, whose tower of Sharfen- 
stein now seemed in the clouds, as if to draw the 
lightning from the village; and almost breaking 
my neck to look up to it, I could not help feeling, 
as I turned towards the east, how proud its laird 
must be at seeing every morning its gigantic 
shadow lying across the valley, then paying its 
diurnal visit to every habitation, thus eclipsing 
for a few moments, from each vassal, even the sun 
in the heavens. 

After passing Kiedrich, I again entered the 
forest, and for above an hour there was little to be 
seen except the noble trees which encompassed 
me; but the mind soon gets accustomed to ever 
so short a tether, and though I could seldom see 
fifty yards, yet within that distance there existed 
always plenty of minute objects to interest me. 
The foliage of the beeches shone beautifully clear 
and brilliant, and there were new shoots, which, 
being lighter in colour than the old, had much 
the appearance of the autumnal tint, yet when the 
error was discovered, one gladly acknowledged 
that youth had been mistaken for age. The forest 
now’ suddenly changed from beech trees into an 
army of oaks, which seemed to be, generally 
speaking, about fifty years of age; among them, 
however, there stood here and there afew wea- 
ther-beaten veterans, who had survived the race of 
comrades with whom they had once flourished ; 
but we must drop the military metaphor, for their 
hearts were gone—their bodies had mouldered 
away—nothing but one side was left—in fact, 
they were more like sentry-boxes than sentinels, 
and yet, in this decayed state, they were decked 
with leaves as cheerfully as the rest. In this 
verdant picture, there was one pale object which, 
for a few moments, as I passed it, particularly 
attracted my attention ; it was an immense oak, 
which had been struck dead by lightning ; it had 
been, and indeed still was, the tallest to be seen 
in the forest, and pride and presumption had ap- 
parently drawn it to its fate. Every leaf, every 
twig, every small branch was gone; barkless— 
blasted—and blanched—its limbs seemed stretch- 
ed into the harshest outlines; a human corpse 
could not form a greater contrast with a living 
man, than this tree did with the soft green foliage 
waving around it: it stood stark—stiff—jagged 
as the lightning itself; and as its forked, sapless 
branches pointed towards the sky, it seemed as if 
no one could dare pass it without secretly feeling 
that there exists a power which can annihilate as 
well as create, and that what the fool said in his 
heart—was wrong! I, however, had not much 
time for this sort of reflection, for whenever 
Katherinchen, coming to two paths, selected the 
right one, Luy from behind was — loudly ap- 
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plauding her sagacity, which he had previously de- 
clared to be superior to that of all the asses in 
Nassau—and yet, Luy, in his more humble depart- 
ment, deserved quite as much praise as Katherin- 
chen herself. 

He was a slender, intelligent, active man, of 
about thirty, dressed in a blue smock frock, gird- 
ed round the middle by the buff Nassau belt ; and 
though, from some cause or other, which he could 
never satisfactorily account for, his mouth always 
amelt of rum, yet he was never at a loss—always 
ready for an expedition, and foot-sore or not, the 
day seemed never long enough to tire him. The 
fellow was naturally of an enterprising dispo- 
sition, and the winters in Nassau being long and 
cheerless, it occurred to Luy on his march, that 
were he with Katherinchen and his other two 
asses to go to England, (of which he had only 
heard that it was the richest country under the 
sun,) they would no doubt there be constantly 
employed for the whole twe!vemonth, instead of 
only finding lady and gentleman riders at Schlan- 
genbad for a couple of months in the year. His 
project appeared to himself a most brilliant one, 
and though I could not enter into it quite as 
warmly as he did,.{indeed I almost ruined his 
hopes by merely hinting that our sea, which he 
had never heard of, might possibly object to his 
driving asses from Schlangenbad to London,) 
yet I inwardly felt that poor Luy’s speculation 
had quite as sound a foundation, displayed 
quite as much knowledge of the world, and 
had infinitely less roguery in it, than the bubble 
projects of more civilized countries, which have 
too often eventually turned out to be nothing 
more nor less than ass-driving with a vengeance, 

After winding’ my way through the trees for a 
considerable time, inclining gently to the left, I 
suddenly saw close before me, at the bottom of a 
most sequestered valley, the object of my journey, 
—namely, the very ancient monastery of Eser- 
zach. The sylvan loveliness, and the peaceful 
retirement of this spot, I strongly feel it is quite 
impossible to describe. Almost surrounded by 
hills or rather mountains, clothed with forest trees, 
one does not expect to find at the bottom of such 
a valley an immense solitary building, which in 
size and magnificence not only corresponds with 
the bold features of the country, but seems worthy 
of a place in any of the largest capitals of Europe. 

The irregular building, with its dome, spires, 
statues, and high slated roofs, looks like the palace 
of some powerful king; and yet the monarch has 
apparently no subjects but the forest trees, which 
on all sides almost touch the architecture, and 
even closely environ the garden walls. 

A spot better suited to any being or race of be- 
ings who wished to say to the world “ Fare thee 
well! and if for ever, still for ever, fare thee well !” 
could scarcely be met with on its vast circumfer- 
ence ; and certainly if it were possible for the 
vegetable ee to compensate a man for losing 





the society of his fellow-creatures, the woods. of 
Eberbach would, in a high degree, afford him 
that consolation. A more lovely and romantic 
situation for a monastery could not have existed ; 
yet I should have wondered how it could possibly 
have been discovered, had not its history most 
clearly explained that marvel. 

In the year 1131, St. Bernhard, the famous 
preacher of the crusade, (whose followers eventu- 
ally possessed, merely in the Rhine-gau, six mo- 
nastic establishments—namely, Tiefenthal, Got- 
testhal, Eberbach, Eibinger, Nothgottes, and 
Marienhausen,) was attacked by a holy itch, or 
irresistible determination to erect a monastery; 
but not knowing where to drop the foundation- 
stone, he consulted, it is said, a wild boar, on this 
important subject. The sagacious creature 
shrewdly listened to the human being who ad- 
dressed it ; and a mysterious meeting being agreed 
upon, he silently grubbed with his snout, in the val- 
ley of Eberbach, lines marking out the foundation 
of the building; and certainly such a lovely stye, 
for men basking in sunshine, to snore away their 
existence, no animal but a pig would ever have 
thought of! 

St. Bernhard, highly approving of the boar’s 
taste, employed the best architects to carry his 
plan into execution; and sparing no expense, a 
magnificent cathedral—a large palace, with a 
monastery, connected together by colonnades, as 
well as ornamented in various places with the 
image of a pig, its founder—were quickly reared 
upon the spot; and when all was completed, 
monks were brought to the abode, and the holy 
hive, for many centuries, was heard buzzing in the 
wild mountains which surrounded it: however, 
in the year 1803, the Duke of Nassau took vio- 
lent possession of its honey, and its inmates were 
thus rudely shaken from their cells. Three or 
four of the monks, of this once wealthy establish- 
ment, are all that now remain in existence, and 
their abode has ever since been used partly asa 
government prison, and partly as a public asylum 
for lunatics. 

Before entering the great gate, which was sur- 
mounted by colossal figures of the Virgin Mary, 
St. John, and the great St. Bernhard himself, I 
was advised by my cicerone, Luy, to go to some 
grotto he kept raving about ; and, as Katherin- 
chen’s nose also seemed placidly to point the same 
way, I left the monastery, and through a planta- 
tion of very fine oaks, which were growing about 
twenty feet asunder, we ascended, by zigzags, a 
hill surrounded by a beautiful plantation of firs ; 
and the moment I reached the summit, there sud- 
denly flashed upon me a view of the Rhine, which, 
without any exception, I should say, is the finest 
I have witnessed in this country. Uninterrupted 
by any thing but its own long, narrow islands, I be- 
held the course of the river, from Johannisburg to 
Mainz, which two points formed, from the grotto 
where I stood, an angle of about 120 degrees. 
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Between me and the water, lay, basking in sun- 
shine, the Rhine-gau, covered with vineyards, or 
surrounded by large patches of corn, which were 
evidently just ready for the sickle; but the harvest 
not having actually commenced, the only moving 
objects in the picture were young women with 
white handkerchiefs on their heads, busily pru- 
ning the vines; and the Céln, or, as it might 
more properly be termed, the English steam- 
boat, which, immediately before me, was glid- 
ing against the stream towards Mainz. On 
the opposite side of the Rhine, an immense coun- 
try, highly cultivated, but without a fence, was to 
be seen. 

Turning my back upon this noble prospect, the 
monastery lay immediately beneath me, so com- 
pletely surrounded by the forest, that it looked as 
if, ready built, it had been dropped from heaven 
upon its site. 

A more noble-looking residence could hardly be 
imagined, and the zigzag walks and plantations 
of fir imparted to ita gentlemanlike appearance, 
which I could not sufficiently admire; yet, not- 
withstanding the rural beauty of the place, I felt 
within me a strong emotion of pity for those poor, 
forlorn, misguided beings, whose existence had 
been uselessly squandered in such mistaken seclu- 
sion ; and I could not help fancying how acutely, 
from the spot on which I stood, they might have 
compared the moral loneliness of their mansion, 
with the natural joy and loveliness of that river 
scenery, from which their relentless mountain had 
severed them : indeed, I hope my reader will not 
think an old man too Anacreontic for saying, that 
if any thing in this world could penetrate the sack- 
cloth garment of a monk, “and wring his bo- 
som,” it would be the sight of what I had just 
turned my back upon—namely, a vineyard full 
of women! That the fermentation of the grape 
was intended to cheer decrepitude, and that 
the affections of a softer sex were made to 
brighten the zenith of mid-day life, are truths 
which, within the walls of a convent or a monaste- 
ry, it must have been most exquisite torture to re- 
flect upon. 

As I descended from the grotto, I saw beneath 
me, entering the great gate of the building, half a 
dozen carts laden with wood, each drawn by six 
prisoners. None being in irons, and the whole 
gang being escorted by a single soldier in the 
Nassau uniform, I was at first surprised,—why, 
when they penetrated the forest, they did not all 
run away! However, fear of punishment held 
them together: there being no large cities in the 
duchy, they had no where to run, but to their own 
homes, where they would instantly have been re- 
captured ; and though, to.a stranger like myself, 
the forest seemed to offer them protection, yet it 

was certain death by starvation to remain in it. 

On entering the great square, I found it would 
be necessary to apply to the commandant of the 
establishment for permission to viewit. I accord- 





ingly waited upon him, and was agreeably sur- 
prised at being politely informed by him, in Eng- 
lish, that he would be proud and most happy to 
attend me. He wasa fine, erect, soldierlike-look- 
ing man, of about forty, seventeen years of which 
he had reigned in this valley, over prisoners and 
lunatics; the average number of the former being 
250, and of the latter about 100. 

As I was following him along some very hand- 
some cloisters, I observed, hanging against a wall, 
twenty-five pictures in oil, of monks, all dressed in 
the same austere costume, and in features as in 
dress so much resembling each other, that the 
only apparent distinction between them was the 
name of each individual, whose barren, useless ex- 
istence was thus intended to be commemorated 
beyond the narrow grave which contained him, 
Ascending a stone staircase, I now came to the 
lower division of the prison, one half being appro- 
priated to women, and the other to men. 

Although I had been for the whole day enjoying 
pure fresh air, yet the establishment was so exceed- 
ingly clean, that there was no smell of any sort to 
offend me. The monks’ cells had in many places 
been thrown by threes into large rooms for tailors, 
weavers, carpenters, shoemakers, etc. etc.,—each 
of these trades working separately, under the direc- 
tion of one overseer. In all these chambers every 
window was wide open, the walls were white- 
washed, and the blanched floors were without a 
stain : indeed, this excessive cleanliness, although 
highly praised by me, and exceedingly attractive 
to any English traveller, probably forms no small 
part of the punishment of the prison, for there is 
nothing that practically teases dirty people more 
than to inflict upon them foreign habits of clean- 
liness, ‘The women’s rooms were similarly ar- 
ranged, and the same cleanliness and industry 
insisted upon ; while, for younger culprits, there 
was an excellent school, where they were daily 
taught religious singing, reading, writing, arith- 
metic, and weaving. Having finished with this 
floor, I mounted to the upper story, where, in 
solitary cells, were confined patients who had re- 
Japsed, or, in plainer terms, culprits who had been 
convicted a second time of the same offence. 

Many of these unfortunate people were under- 
going a sentence of three, four, and five years’ im- 
prisonment: and to visit them, as I did, in their 
cells, was, I can assure my reader, any thing but 
pleasing. On the outside of each door hung a 
small black board, upon which was laconically in- 
scribed, in four words, the name and surname of 
the capfive—his or her offence—and the sentence. 
I found that their crimes, generally speaking, were 
what we should call petty thefts—such as killing 
the Duke’s game—stealing his wood—his grass, 
etc. etc, 

As I paid my melancholy visits, one after an- 
other, to these poor people, { particularly observed 
that they seemed, at least, to be in the enjoyment 
(if, without liberty, it may be so a of good 
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health; the natural effect of the cool, temperate 
lives they were obliged to lead, and of the pure 
fresh air which came to each of them through a 
small open window; yet so soon as their doors 
were opened, there was an eagerness in their 
countenances, and a peculiar anxiety in their man- 
ner of fixing their eyes upon mine, which seemed to 
curdie into despondency, as the door was rapidly 
closed between us. Each individual had some 
work to perform—one man had just finished a 
coffin for a poor maniac who had lately ended bis 
melancholy career—the lid, instead of being flat, 
was a prism of many sides, and, on the upper slab, 
there was painted in black a cross, very nearly the 
length of the coffin. 

So long as the soldier, in his buff belt, who at- 
tended the commandant, continued to unlock for 
me, and lock, the dungeons of the male prisoners, 
so long did I feel myself capable of witnessing their 
contents ; for to see men suffer, is what we are all, 
more or less, accustomed to; but as soon as he 
came to the women’s cells, I felt, certainly for the 
first time in my existence, that I should be obliged 
to abandon my colours, and cease to be of the 
scene before me—a “ reviewer.” 

In the countenance of the very first female cap- 
tive that I beheld I could not but remark a want 
of firmness, for the possession of which I had not 
given to the other sex sufficient credit—the poor 
woman (to be sure she might have been a mother) 
showed an anxiety for her release, which was al- 
most hysterical ; and hurrying towards me, she 
got so close to the door, that it was absolutely for- 
cibly slammed by the soldier, almost in her face. 

In the third cell that I came to, there stood up 
before me, with a distaff in her hand, a young 
slight-made peasant-girl of about eighteen ; her 
hair was black, and her countenance seemed to 
me beaming with innocence and excessive health. 
She was the only prisoner who did not immediate- 
ly fix her eyes upon mine ; but, neither advancing 
nor retiring, she stood, looking downwards, with 
an expression of grief, which I expected every 
moment, some where or other, would burst into 
tears. Such a living picture of youthful unhap- 
piness I felt myself incapable of gazing upon ; 
and the door, being closed upon her, was no sooner 
locked, than I thanked the commandant for his 
civility, adding, that I would not trouble the sol- 
dier to open any more of the cells, observing, as 
an excuse, that I perceived they were all alike. 

After standing for some time listening to the 
rules and discipline of the prison, I inquired of the 
commandaut whether he had any prisoners con- 
fined for any greater crimes than those which I 
have already mentioned, to which he replied in the 
negative ; and he was going to descend the stair- 
case, when I[ asked him, as coldly as I could, to be 
so good as to state for what offence the young per- 
son I had just left was suffering so severely. The 
commandant, with silent dignity, instantly referred 
me to the om board, on which was written 





the girl's name (I need not repeat it) and her 
crime, which, to my very great astonishment, turn- 
ed out to be “pisso.ure ;” and it was because 
she had been convicted a second time of this offence, 
that she was imprisoned, asI saw her, in a cell, 
which, like all the others, had only one small win- 
dow in the roof, from which nothing was to be seen 
but what she, perhaps, least dared to look at—the 
heavens! I certainly, from her appearance, did 
not judge rightly of her character: however, upon 
such points I neither outwardly profess, nor in- 
wardly do I believe myself, to be what is vulgarly 
termed--knowing. Had I looked into the poor 
girl’s countenance for guilt, it is most probable I 
should not have searched there in vain, but, at her 
age, one sought for feelings of a better cast ; and, 


notwithstanding what was written on the black. 


board, those feelings most certainly did exist, as I 
have very faintly described them. 

I now accompanied the commandant (going 
along, I may just observe, that he had learned En- 
glish from his father, who had served as an officer 
in our German Legion) to another’ part of the 
monastery, which had long been fitted up as an 
asylum for lunatics, most of whom were provided 
for by the Nassau government, the rest being peo- 
ple of family, supplied with every requisite by their 
friends. 

There was but little here which particularly at- 
tracted my attention. In clean, airy rooms, formed 
out of three cells, as in the prison, there lived to- 
gether from eight to ten lunatics, many of whom 
appeared to be harmless and even happy, although, 
in the corner of the room, there certainly was a 
large iron cage for refractory or dang patients. 
In one of these groups stood a madman, who had 
been a medical student. He was about thirty 
years of age, extremely dark, exceedingly power- 
fully made,—and no sooner did I enter the room, 
than, raising his eyes from a book which he was 
reading, he fixed them (folding his arms at the 
time) upon me, with a ferocity of countenance, 
which formed a very striking contrast to the ex- 
pression of imbecility which characterized the rest 
of his companions. The longer he looked at me, 
the deeper and the darker was his frown; and 
though I steadily returned it, yet, from the flashing 
of his eyes, I really believe that, like a wild beast, 
he would have sprung upon me, had I not followed 
the soldier to the next room. 

Having inspected the great apartments, I next 
visited the cells in which were confined those who 
were not fitted for intercourse with others; they 
were generally of a gloomy temperament. Some 
were lying on their beds, apparently asleep ; while 
some, particularly women, actually tried to escape, 
but were mildly repressed by the commandant, 
whose manner towards them seemed to be an ad- 
mirable mixture, in about equal parts, of mildness 
and immovable firmness, 

I should have continued along the passage 
which connected these cells, but the poor creature. 
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whose coffin I had seen, was lying there ; I there- 
fore left the building, and went into a great garden 
of the monastery, filled with standard fruit-trees, 
which had been planted there by the monks.” In 
this secluded spot there was a sort of summer- 
house, where the worst lunatic cases were in con- 
finement ; none, however, were in chains ; though ' 
some were so violent, that the commandant made 
a sign to the soldier not to disturb them. 

Having now very gratefully taken leave of the 
deserving officer in charge of this singular esta- 
blishment for crime and lunacy, the whole of 
which was kept in complete subjection by a gar- 
rison of eight soldiers, for a considerable time I 
strolled alone about the premises, Sometimes 
l looked at ancient figures of a boar, which I 
found in more than one place, rudely carved both 
on wood and stone; then I wandered into the old 
cathedral, which was now strangely altered from 
the days of its splendour, for the glass in its Gothic 
windows having been broken, had been plaster- 
ed up with mud, and upon the tombs of bishops 
and of abbots there was lying corn in sheaves,— 
heaps of chaff,—bundles of green grass, 

Myattention was now very particularly attract- , 
ed by the venerable entrance-gate of the monas- 
tery, which, on turning a corner, suddenly ap- 
peared before me, surmounted by colossal statues 
of the Great St. Bernhard with his crosier—of St. 
John, holding a long thin cross, at the foot of 
which there was seated a lamb—and of the Vir- 
gin Mary, who, with a glory round her head, 
and an olive branch in her hand, stood in the cen- 
tre, considerably exalted above both. 

The sun had long ago set—and I was no soon- 
er immediately under the great arched gateway, 
than, leaning on my staff, I stood as it were ri- 
veted tothe ground at the sight of the moon, which, 
having risen above the great hill, was shining 
directly upon the picturesque pile and images 
above my head. 

As in silence and solitude I gazed upon the 
lovely planet, which majestically rose before, me, 
growing brighter and brighter as the daylight 
decayed, I could not help feeling what strange 
changes she had witnessed in the little valley of 
Eberbach! Before the recorded meeting of the 
“sus atque sacerdos,” she had seen it for ages 
and ages existing alone in peaceful retirement— 
one generation of oaks and beech-trees had been 
succeeded by another, while no human being had 
felt disposed either to flourish or to decay among 
this vegetable community. After this solemn in- 
terview with the pig, she had seen the great St. 
Bernhard collecting workmen and materials, and 
as in the midst of them he stood waving his cross, 
she had observed a monastery rise as if by magic 
from the earth, rapidly overtopping the highest of 
the trees which surrounded it. In the days of its 
splendour she had witnessed provisions and reve- 
nues of all sorts entering its lofty walls, but though 





processions glittered in its interior, nothing was 


known by her to have been exported save a matin 
and vesper moan, which, accompanying the wind 
as it swept along the valley, was heard gradually 
dying, until, in a few moments, it had either 
ceased to exist, or it had lost itself among the 
calm, gentle rustling of the leaves, Lastly, she 
had seen the monks of St. Bernhard driven from 
their fastness—and from their holy cells. As 
with full splendour she had since periodically 
gazed at midnight upon the convent, too often had 
she heard—first, the scream of the poor maniac, 
uttered, as her round gentle light shone mildly 
upon his brain ; and then his wild laugh of grief, 
as, starting from a distempered sleep, he forced 
his burning forehead against the barred window 
of his cell, as if, like Henri Quatre,— 
“ Pour prendre la lune avec ses dents,” 


As she proceeded in her silent course, shining 
successively into each window of the monastery, 
how often did she now see the criminal lying on 
the couch of the bigot——and the prostitute solitarily 
immured in the cell of celibacy! The madman is 
now soundly sleeping where the fanatic had in 
vain sought for repose—and the knave unwil- 
lingly suffering for theft where the hypocrite had 
voluntarily confined himself! 

From a crowd of these reflections, which, like 
mushrooms, rapidly grew up by the light of the 
moon, I was aroused by Katherinchea and her 
satellite Luy, whose heads, (scarcely visible from 
the shadow of the great gateway,) pointing home- 
wards, mildly hinted that it was time I should re- 
turn there; but on my entering the convent, ra- 
ther an odd scene presented itself. The supper 
of the lunatics, distributed in separate plates, be- 
ing ready in the great kitchen, like a pack of 
hounds, they were all of a sudden let loose, and 
their appetites sufficiently governing their judg- 
ments, each was deemed perfectly competent to 
hunt for his own food, which was no sooner ob- 
tained, than, like an ant, he busily carried it off 
to his cell. The prisoners were also fed from 
another kitchen at the same hour ; and as certain 
cravings, which with considerable dignity I had 
long repressed, were painfully irritated by the very 
savoury smells which assailed me, stopping for a 
moment, I most gladly of the madman’s 
fare, and then, full of soup and of the odd scenes 
I had witnessed, leisurely seating myself in my 
saddle, guided by Katherinchen, and followed by 
Luy, we retraced our intricate paths through 
the forest, until, late at night, we found ourselves 
once again in sight of the little lamps which light 
up the garden and bowers of my resting-place, 
or caravanserai—the New Bad-Haus of Schlan- 


genbad. 





JOURNEY TO MAINZ. 


Havine occasion to go to Mainz, I sent over- 
night to apprise the ass, —— and the 
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groom of her bedchamber, Luy, that I should re- 
quire the one to carry, the other to follow me to 
that place. Accordingly, when seven o’clock, the 
hour for my departure, arrived, on descending the 
staircase of the great Bad-Haus, { found Luy in 
light marching order, leaning against one of the 
plane trees in the shrubbery, but no quadruped ! 
In the man’s dejected countenance, it was at once 
legible that his Katherinchen neither was nor 
would be forthcoming; and he had begun to 
ejaculate a very long-winded lamentation, in 
which I heard various times repeated something 
about sacks of flour and Langen-Schwalbach; 
however, Luy’s sighs smelt so strongly of ram, 
that not feeling as sentimental on the subject as 
himself, I at once prevailed upon him to hire for 
me from a peasant a little long-tailed pony, which 
he accordingly very soon brought to the door. 
The wretched creature (which for many years had 
evidently been the property of a poor man) had 
been employed for several months in the dryest 
of all worldly occupations, namely, in carrying 
hard stone bottles to the great brunnen of Nieder- 
Selters, and had only the evening before returned 
home from that uninteresting job. {t was evident 
she had had allotted to her much more work than 
food, and as she stood before me with a drooping 
head, she shut her eyes as if she were going to 
sleep. I at first determined on sending the poor 
animal back, but being assured by Luy that, in 
that case, she would have much harder work 
to perform, I reluctantly mounted her, and at a 
little jog-trot, which seemed to be her best—her 
worst—in fact, her only pace, we both, in very 
humble spirits, placidly proceeded towards Mainz, 
Luy, who besides what he had swallowed, had 
naturally a great deal of spirit of his own, by no 
means, however, liked being left behind; and 
though I had formally bidden him adieu, and was 
greatly rejoicing that I had done so, yet, while I 
was ascending the mountain, happening to look 
behind me, [ saw the fellow following me at a 
distance like a wolf. I, therefore, immediately, 
pulled at my rein, a hint which the pony most rea- 
dily understood, and as soon as Luy came up, I 
told him very positively he must return. Seeing 
that he was detected, he at once gave up the point ; 
yet the faithful vassal, still having a hankering to 
perform for me some little parting service, humbly 
craved permission to see if the pony’s shoes were, 
to use the English expression, “all right.” The 
two fore ones were declared by him (with a hiccup) 
to be exactly as they should be; but no sooner 
did he proceed to make his tipsy reflections on 
the hind ones, than in one second the pony seemed 
by magic to be converted into a mad creature! 
Luy fell, as if struck by lightning, to the ground, 
while the tiny thing, with its head between its 
legs (for the rein had been lying loose onits neck), 
commenced a series of most violent kicks, which 
I seriously thought never would come to an end. 
As good my would have it, I happened, during 
3 








the operation, to cleave pretty closely to my saddle, 
but what thunder-clap had so suddenly soured the 
mild disposition of my palfry, I was totally unable 
toconceive! It turned out, however, that the poor 
thing’s paroxysm had been caused by an unholy 
alliance that had taken place between the root of 
her tail and the bowl of Luy’s pipe, which, on his 
reeling against her, had become firmly entangled 
in the hair, and it was because it remained there 
for about half a minute, burning her very violently, 
that she had kicked, or, asa lawyer would term it, 
had protested in the violent manner and form [ 
have described. 

After I had left Luy, it took some time before 
the poor frightened creature could forget the 
strange mysterious sensation she had experienced ; 


however, her mind, like her tail, gradually be- - 


coming easy, her head drooped, the rein again 
hung on her neck, and in a mile or two we con- 
tinued to jog on together in as good and sober fel- 
lowship as if no such eccentric calamity had be- 
fallen us. 

As we were thus ascending the mountain by a 
narrow path, we came suddenly to a tree loaded 
with most beautiful black cherries, evidently dead 
ripe. The pooridiot of Schlangenbad had escaped 
from the hovel in which he had passed so many 
years of his vacant existence, and I here found him 
literally gorging himself with the fruit. For a mo- 
ment he stopped short in his meal, wildly rolling his 
eyes, and looking at me, as if his treacherous, faith- 
less brain could not clearly tell him whether I was 
a friend or an enemy ; however, his craving stomach 
being much more violent than any reflections the 
poor creature had power to entertain, he suddenly 
seemed to abandon all thought, and again greedily 
returned to his work. He was. man of about 
thirty, with features, separately taken, remarkably 
handsome: he had fine hazel eyes, an aquiline 
nose, and a good mouth; yet there was a horrid 
twist in the arrangement, in which not only his 
features but his whole frame was put together, 
which, at a single glance, pointed him out to me 
as one of those poor beings, who, here and there, 
are mysteriously sent to make their appearance on 
this earth, as if practically to explain to mankind, 
and negatively to prove to them, the inestimable 
blessing of reason, which is but too often thank- 
lessly enjoyed. 

The cherries, which were hanging in immense 
clusters around us, were plucked five or six at a 
time by the poor lame creature before me, but his 
thumb and two fore-fingers being apparently para- 
lyzed, he was obliged to grasp the fruit with his 
two smallest, and thus, by a very awkward turn of 
his elbow, he seemed apparently to be cating the 
cherries out of the palm of his hand, which was 
raised completely above his head. 

Not a cherry did he bite, but, with canine vora- 
city, he continued to swallow them, stones and ull ; 
however, there was evidently a sharp angle or 
tender corner in his throat, for I particularly re- 
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marked, that whenever the round fruit passed a 
certain point, it caused the idiot’s eyes to roll, and 
a slight convulsion in his frame continued until 
the cherry had reached the place of its destina- 
tion. 
The enormous quantity of ripe fruit which I saw 
this poor creature swallow in the way I have de- 
scribed quite astonished me; however, it was 
useless to attempt to offer him advice, so instead I 
gave him what all people like so much better—a 
little money—partly to enable him to buy himself 
richer food, and partly because I wished to see 
whether he had sense enough to attach any value 
to it. 

The silver was no sooner in bis hand than, 
putting it most rationally into the loose pocket 
of his ragged, coarse cloth trowsers, he instantly 
returned to his work with as much avidity as ever. 
Seeing that there was to be no end to his meal, I 
left him hard at it, and continued to ascend the 
hill, until the path, suddenly turning to the right, 
took me by a level track into the great forest. 

The sun had hitherto been very unpleasantly 
hot, but I was now sheltered from its rays, while 
the pure mountain air gave to the foliage a bright- 
ness which in the Schlangenbad woods I had so 
often stopped to admire. Although it was mid- 
summer, the old brown beech leaves of last year 
still covered the surface of the ground, yet they 
were so perfectly dry, that far from there being 
any thing unhealthy or gloomy in their appearance, 
they formed a very beautiful contrast with the 
bright, clean, polished leaves, as well as with the 
white, shining bark of the beech trees, out of which 
they had only a year ago sprung into existence. 
The russet covering of the ground was, generally 
speaking, in shade, but every bere and there 
were bright sparkling patches of sunshine, which, 
having penetrated the foliage, shone like gaudy 
patterns in a dark carpet. 

As the breeze gently stole among the trees, their 
branches in silence bowing asit passed them, these 
brown leaves being crisp and dry, occasionally 
moved ;—occasionally they were more violently 
turned over by small fallow deer, which sometimes 
darted suddenly across my path, their skin clean 
as the foliage on which they slept—their eye darker 
than the night, yet brighter than the pure stream 
from which they drank. 

Enjoying the variety of this placid scene, I took 
every opportunity, in search of novelty, to change 
my track ; still, from the position of the sun, always 
knowing whereabouts I was, I contrived ultimately 
to proceed in the direction I desired, and after 
having been for a considerable time completely 
enveloped in the forest, I suddenly burst into 
hot sunshine close to Georgenborn, a little vil- 
lage, hanging most romantically on the mountain’s 
side. 

The Rhine, and the immense country beyond it, 
now flashed upon my view, and as I trotted along 
the unassuming street, it was impossible to help 


admiring the magnificent prospect which these 
humble villagers constantly enjoyed ; however, the 
mind, like the eye, soon becomes careless of the 
beauties of creation, and as my pony jogged on- 
wards in his course, I found that the cottagers 
looked upon us both with much greater interest 
than upon that everlasting traveller the Rhine. 
Every woman we met, with great civility grunted 
“Guten Morgen!” as we passed her, while each 
mountain peasant seen standing at a door, or even 
at a window, made obeisance to us as we crossed 
his meridian, all people’s eyes following us as far 
as they could reach. 

From Georgenborn, descending a little, we 
crossed a piece of table or level land, on which 
there stood a rock of a very striking appearance. 
Where it had come from, Heaven (from whence 
apparently it had fallen) probably only knows. 
As if from the force with which it had been dropped 
upon its site, it had split into two pieces, separated 
by a yawning crevice, yet small trees or bushes 
had grown upon each summit, while the same 
beech foliage appeared in the forest which sur- 
rounded them. 

Passing close beneath this rock, I continued 
trotting towards the east for about a league, 
when gradually descending into a milder cli- 
mate, I was hailed by the vineyards which luxu- 
riously surround the sequestered little village of 
Frauenstein. 

Upon a rock overhanging the hamlet there stood 
solemnly before me the remains of the old castle ot 
Frauenstein or Frankenstein, supposed to have 
been built in the thirteenth century. In the year 
1300 it was sold to the Archbishop Gerhardt, ot 
Mainz, but soon afterwards, being ruined by the 
Emperor Albrecht I., in a tithe war which he waged 
against the prelate, it was restored to its original 
possessors. 

But what more than its castle attracted my 
attention in the village of Frauenstein, was an 
immense plane-tree, the limbs of which had 
originally been trained almost horizontally, un- 
til, unable to support their own weight, they 
were now maintained by a scaffolding of 
stout props. Under the parental shadow of 
this venerable tree, the children of the village 
were sitting in every sort of group and attitude ; 
one or two of their mothers, in loose, easy disha- 
bille, were spinning, many people were leaning 
against the upright scaffolding, and a couple of 
asses were enjoying the cool shade of the beau- 
tiful foliage, while their drivers were getting hot 
and tipsy in a wine-shop, the usual sign of which 
is in Germany the branch of a tree affixed to the 
door-post. 

As I had often heard of the celebrated tree of 
Frauenstein, before which I now stood, I resolved 
not to quit it until I had informed myself of its 
history, for which I well knew I had only to apply 
to the proper authorities : for in Germany, in every 
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deposited in the church, or in charge of an of- 
ficer calied the Schuldheisz, in which the histo- 
ry of every castle, town, or object of importance 
is carefully preserved. The young peasant reads 
it with enthusiastic delight, the old man re- 
flects upon it with silent pride, and to any tra- 
veller, searching for antiquarian lore, its venera- 
ble pages are most liberally opened, and the sim- 
ple information they contain generously and gra- 
tuitously bestowed. 

On inquiring for the history of this beautiful 
tree, I was introduced to a sort of doomsday- 
book about as large as a church Bible ; and when 
{ compared this volume with a little secluded 
spot so totally unknown to the world as the valley 
or glen of Frauenstein, | was surprised to find 
that the autobiography of the latter could be so 
bulky,—in short, that it had so much to say of it- 
self. But it is the common weakness of man, 
and particularly, I acknowledge, of an old man, 
to fancy that all his thoughts as well as actions 
are of vast importance to the world; why there- 
fore should not the humble Frauenstein be par- 
doned for an offence which we are all in the habit 
of committing ? 

in this ancient volume, the rigmarole history of 
the tree was told with so much eccentric German 
genius, it displayed such a graphic description of 
highborn sentiments and homely life, and alto- 
gether it formed so curious a specimen of the con- 
tents of these strange sentimental village histo- 
ries, that I procured .the following literal transla- 
tion, in which the German idiom is faithfully 
preserved at the expense of our English phrasé- 
ology. 


EGEND OF THE GREAT PLANE-TREE OF 
FRAUENSTEIN. 


Tue old count Kuno seized with a trembling 
hand the pilgrim’s staff—he wished to seek peace 
for his soul, for long repentance consumed his 
life. Years ago he had banished from his pres- 
ence his blooming son, because he loved a maiden 
of ignoble race, The son, marrying her, secretly 
withdrew. For some time the Count remained in 
his castle in good spirits—looked cheerfully down 
the valley—heard the stream rush under his win- 
dows—thought little of perishable life. His tender 
wife watched over him, and her lovely daughter 
renovated his sinking life ; but he who lives in too 
great security is marked in the end by the hand 
of God, and while it takes from him what is most 
beloved, it warns him that here is not our place of 
abode. 

The “Haus-frau” (wife) died, and the Count 
buried the companion of his days; his daughter 
was solicited by the most noble of the land, and 
because he wished to ingraft this last shoot on 
a noble ae oy allowed her to depart, and then 





solitary and alone he remained in his fortress. 
So stands deserted upon the summit of the moun- 
tain, with withered top, an oak !—moss is its last 
ornament—the storm sports with its last few dry 
leaves, 

A gay circle no longer fills the vaulted cham- 
bers of the castle—-no longer through them does 
the cheerful goblet’s “clang” resound. The 
Count’s nightly footsteps echo back to him, and 
by the glimmer of the chandeliers the accoutred 
images of his ancestors appear to writhe and move 
on the wall as if they wished to speak to him. 
His armour, sullied by the web of the vigilant 
spider, he could not look at without sorrowful 
emotion. Its gentle creaking against the wall 
made him shudder, : 

“Where art thou,” he mournfully exclaimed, 
“thou who art banished? oh my son, wilt thou 
think of thy father, as he of thee thinks—or .... 
art thou dead? and is that thy flitting spirit which 
rustles in my armour, and so feebly moves it? 
Did I but know where to find thee, willingly to 
the world’s end would I in repentant wandering 
journey—so heavily it oppresses me, what I have 
doue to thee ;—I can nolonger remain—forth will 
I go to the God of Mercy, in order, before the im- 
age of Christ, iri the Garden of Olives, to expiate 
my sins !” 

So spoke the aged man—enveloped his trem- 
bling limbs in the garb of repentance—took the 
cockle-hat—and seized with the right hand (that 
formerly was accustomed to the heavy war-sword) 
the light long pilgrim’s staf Quietly he stole 
out of the castle, the steep path desténding, while 
the porter looked after him astounded, without de- 
manding “Whither ?” 

For many days the old man’s feet bore him wide 
away; at last he reached a small village, in the 
middle of which, opposite to a ruined castle, there 
stands a very ancient plane-tree. Five 
each resembling a stem, bend towards the earth, 
and almost touch it. The old men of former 
times were sitting underneath it, in the still even- 
ing, just as the Count went by; he was greeted 
by them, and invited to repose. As he seated 
himself by their side, “‘ You have a beautiful plane- 
tree, neighbours,” he said. 

“Yes,” replied the oldest of the men, pleased 
with the praise bestowed by the pilgrim on the 
tree, “ it was nevertheless PLANTED IN BLooD !” 

“ How is that ?” said the Count. 

“That will I also relate,” said the old man. 

“Many years ago there came a young man 
here, in knightly garb, who had a young woman 
with him, beautiful and delicate, but, apparently 
from their long journey, worn ovt. Pale were her 
cheeks, and her head, covered with beautiful 
goiden locks, hung upon her conductor’s shoulder. 
Timidly he looked rouzd—for, from some reason, 
he appeared to fear all men, yet, in compassion 
for his feeble companion, he wished to conduct her 
to some secure hut, where her tender feet might 
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repose. ‘There, under that ivy-grown tower, 
stands a lonely house, belonging to the old lord 
of the castle; thither staggered the unhappy man 
with his dear burden, but scarcely had he entered 
the dwelling, than he was seized by the Prince, 
with whose niece he was clandestinely eloping. 
Then was the noble youth brought esi and 
where this plane-tree now spreads its roots flowed 
his young blood! The maiden went into a con- 
vent; but before she disappeared, she had this 
plane-tree planted on the spot where the blood of 
her lover flowed : since then it is as if a spirit life 
were in the tree that cannot die, and no one likes 
a little twig to cut off, or pluck a cluster of blos- 
som, because he fears it would bleed.” 

“ God’s will be done!” exclaimed suddenly the+ 
old Count, and de 

“ That is an odd man,” said the most venerable 
of the peasants, eyeing the stranger who was has- 
tening away; “he must have that 
heavily oppresses his soul, for he speaks not, and 
hastens away ; but, neighbours, the evening draws 
on apace, and the evenings in spring are not-warm; 
1 think in the white clouds yonder, towards the 
Rhine, are still concealed some snow-storms—let 
us come to the warm hearth.” 

The neighbours went their way, while the aged 
Count, in deep thought, passed up through the 
village, at the end of which he found himself be- 
fore the churchyard. Terrific black crosses looked 
upon the traveller—the graves were netted over 
with brambles and wild roses—no foot tore asun- 
der the entwinement. On the right hand of the 
road there stands a‘crucifix, hewn with rude art. 
From a recess in its pedestal a fiame rises towards 
the bloody feet of the image, from a lamp nourish- 
ed by the hand of devotion. 

“Man of sorrow,” thus ascended the prayer of 
the traveller, “ give me my son again—by “y 
wounds and sufferings give me 

He spoke, and turning round towards the moun- 
tain, he followed a narrow path which conducted 
him to a brook, close under the flinty, pebbly grape 
hill. The soft murmurs of its waves rippling here 
and there over clear, bright stones harmonized 
with his deep devotion. Here the Count found a 
boy and a girl, who, having picked flowers, were 
watching them carried away as they threw them 
into the current. 

When these children saw the pilgrim’s reverend 
attire, they arose—looked up—-seized the old 
man’s hand, and kissed it. “God bless thee, chil- 
dren !” said the pilgrim, whom the touch of their 
little hands pleased. Seating himself on the ground, 
he said, “Children, give me to drink out of your 
pitcher.” 

“You will find it taste good out of it, stranger- 
man,” said the little girl ; “itis our father’s pitch- 
er in which we carry him to drink upon the 
vine-hill. Look, yonder, he works upon the burn- 
ing rocks—alas ! ever since the break of day ; our 
mother often takes out food to him.” 
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“Is that your father,” said the Count, “who 
with the heavy pickaxe is tearing up the ground 
so manfully, as if he would crush the rocks be- 
neath ?” 

“ Yes,” said the boy, “our father must sweat 
a good dea! before the mountain will bring forth 
grapes; but when the vintage comes, then how 
gay is the scene!” 

“Where does thy father dwell, boy ?” 

“ There in the valley beneath, where the white 
gable end peeps between the trees : come with us, 
stranger-man, our mother will most gladly receive 
you, for it is her greatest joy when a tired wan- 
derer calls in upon us.” 

“Yes,” seid the little girl, “then we always 
have the best dishes; therefore do come—I will 
conduct thee.” 

So saying, the little girl seized the old Count’s 
hand, and drew him forth—the boy, on the’ other 
side, keeping up with them, sprung backwards 
and forwards, continually looking kindly at the 
stranger, and thus, slowly advancing, they arrived 
at the hut. 

The Haus-frau (wife) was occupied in blowing 
the light ashes to awaken a slumbering spark, as 
the pilgrim entered: at the voices of her children 
she looked up, saw the stranger, and raised her- 
self immediately ; advancing towards him with a 
cheerful countenance, she said— 

“ Welcome, reverend pilgrim, in this poor hut— 
if you stand in need of refreshment after your toil- 
some pilgrimage, seek it from us; do not carry 
the blessing which you bring with you farther.” 

Having thus spoken, she conducted the old man 
into the small but clean room. When he had sat 
down, he said— 

“ Woman! thou hast pretty and animated chil- 
dren ; I wish I had such a boy as that!” 

“Yes!” said the Haus-frau, “he resembles his 
father—free and courageously he often goes alone 
upon the mountain, and speaks of castles he will 
build there. Ah! Sir, if you knew how heavy 
that weighs upon my heart!”—(the woman con 
cealed a'tear.) 

“Counsel may here be had,” said the Count ; 
“T have no son, and will of yours, if you will give 
him me, make a knight—my castle will some of 
these days be empty—no robust son bears my 
arms.” 

“ Dear mother!” said the boy, “if the castle of 
the aged man is empty, I can surely, when I am 
big, go thither ?” 

“ And leave me here alone?” said the mother. 

“No, you will also go!” said the boy warmly ; 
“ How beautiful is it to look from the height of a 
castle into the valley beneath !” 

“He has a true knightly mind,” said the Count; 
“is he born in the valley ?” 

“Prayer and labour,” said the mother, “is 
God’s command, and they are better than all the 
knightly honours that you can promise the boy 
—he will, like his father, —-> vine, and 
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trust to the blessing of God, who rain and sun- 
shine gives: knights sit in their castles and know 
not how much labour, yet how much blessing and 
peace can dwell in a poor man’s hut! My hus- 
band was oppressed with heavy sorrow; alas! 
on my account was his heartfelt grief ; but since 
he found this hut, and works here, he is much 
more cheerful than formerly; from the tempest 
of life he has entered the harbour of peace—pa- 
tiently he bears the heat of the day, and when 
I pity him he says, ‘ Wife, I am indeed now hap- 
py;’ yet frequently a troubled thought appears 
to pierce his soul—I watch him narrowly—a 
tear then steals down his brown cheeks, Ah! 
surely he thinks of the place of his birth—of a 
now very aged grey father—and whilst I see you, 
a tear also comes to me—so is perhaps now—” 

At this minute, the little girl interrupted her, 
pulling her gently by the gown, and spoke— 

“Mother! come into the kitchen ; our father 
will soon be home.” 

‘You are right,” said the mother, leaving the 
room ; “in conversation I forgot myself.” 

In deep meditation the aged Count sat and 
thought, “‘ Where may, then, this night my son 
sleep....?” 

Suddenly he was roused from his deep melan- 
choly by the lively boy, who had taken an old 
hunting-spear from the corner of the room, and 
placing himself before the Count, said— 

“See! thus my father kills the wild boar on 
the mountains—there runs one along! My father 
cries ‘Huy!’ and immediately the wild boar 
throws himself upon the hunter’s spear ; the spear 
sticks deep into the brain! it is hard enough to 
draw it out!” The boy made actions as if the 
boar was there. 

“Right so, my boy !” said the aged man ; “ but 
does thy father, then, often hunt upon these moun- 
tains ?” 

“Yes! that he does, and the neighbours praise 
him highly, and call him the valiant extirpator, 
because he kills the boars which destroy the 
corn !” 

In the midst of this conversation the father en- 
tered ; his wife ran towards him, pressed his 
sinewy hand, and spoke— 

“You have had again a hot labouring day !” 

“Yes,” said the man, “but I find the heavy 
pickaxe light in hand when I think of you. God 
is gracious to the industrious and honest labourer, 
and that he feels truly when he has sweated 
through a long day.” 

“Our father is without!” cried suddenly the 
boy ; threw the hunter’s spear into the middle of 
the room, and ran forwards. The little girl was 
already hanging at his knees. 

“Good evening, father,” cried the boy, “come 
quick into the room,—there sits a stranger-man— 
a pilgrim whom | have brought to you!” 

“Ah! there you have done well,” said the fa- 
ther, “one — not allow one tired to pass one’s 





gate without inviting him in. Dear wife,” con- 
tinued he, “does not labour well reward itself, 
when one can receive and refresh a wanderer? 
Bring us a glass of our best home-grown wine—I 
do not know why I am so gay to-day, and why I 
do not experienge the slightest fatigue.” 

Thus spoke the husband—went into the room— 
pressed the hand of the stranger, and spoke— 

© Welcome, pious pilgrim! your object is so 
praiseworthy ; a draught taken with so bravea 
man must taste doubly good !” 

They sat down opposite to each other in aroom 
half dark—the children sat upon their father’s 
knees. 

“Relate to us something, father, as usual !” said 
the boy. 

“That won’t do to-day,” replied the father ; 
“for we have a guest here--but what does my 
hunter’s spear do there? have you been again 
playing with it? carry it away into the corner.” 

‘You have there,” said the pilgrim, “a young 
knight who knows already how to kill boars—also 
you are, I hear, a renowned huntsman in this val- 
ley ; therefore you have something of the spirit of 
a knight in you.” 

“Yes!” said the vine-labourer, “ old love rusts 
not, neither does the love of arms; so often as 
I look upon that spear, I wish it were there for 
some use....formerly....but, aged sir, we 
will not think of the past! Wife! bring to the 
revered—-” 

At this minute the Haus-frau entered, placed a 
jug and goblets on the table, and said-- 

“ May it refresh and do thee good !” 

“That it does already,” said the pilgrim, “ pre: 
sented by so fair a hand, and with such a friendly 
countenance !” 

The Haus-frau poured out, and the men drank, 
striking their glasses with a good clank ; the little 
girl slipped down from her father’s knee, and ran 
with the mother into the kitchen; the boy looked 
wistfully into his father’s eyes smilingly, and then 
towards the pitcher—the father understood him, 
and gave him some wine ; he became more and 
more lively, and again smiled at the pitcher. 

“ This boy will never be a peaceful vine-labour- 
er, as I am,” said the father ; “ he has something 
of the nature of his grandfather in him: hot and 
hasty, but in other respects a good-hearted boy— 
brave and honourable .. . Alas! the remem- 
brance of what is painful is most apt to assail one by 
a cheerful glass. ... Ifhe did but see thee... 
thes . . . child of the best and most affectionate 
mother—on thy account he would not any longer 
be offended with thy father and mother ; thy inno- 
cent gambols would rejoice his old age—in thee 
would he see the fire of his youth revived again— 
but . .” 

“ What dost thou say there ?” said the pilgrim, 
stopping him abruptly ; “ explain that more fully 
to me!” 

“ Perhaps I have already said too much, reve- 
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“ae rend father, but ascribe it to the wine, which makes | larger and fatter, the horses higher as well as 
q one talkative ; I will no more afflict thee with my | stouter, and a few pigs I met had more lard in 
a unfortunate history.” their composition than could have been extracted 
vhy I “Speak !” said the pilgrim, vehemently and be- | from the whole Langen-Schwalbach drove, with 
y gly; “Speak! who art thou?” their old driver, the Schewin-General, to boot. 
“ What connexion hast thou with the world, pi- | Jogging onwards, I began at last to fancy that my 
mains ous pilgrim, that you can still trouble yourself | own mind was becoming enervated; for several 
= about one who has suffered much, and who has | times, after passing well-dressed people, did I 
alge now arrived at the port of peace ?” cateh myself smoothing with my long staff the 
ve @ “ Speak !” said the pilgrim ; “I must know thy | rough, shaggy mane of my pony, or else brashing 
| history.” from my sleeve some rusty hairs, which a short 
com “Well!” replied he, ‘let it be!—I was not | half-hour ago I should have felt were just as well 
ets born a vine-labourer—a noble stem has engendered | sticking upon my coat as on his. 
: me—but love for a maiden drove me from my Instead of keen, light mountain air, I now felt 
said home.” myself overpowered by a burning sun; but, in 
“ Love?” cried the pilgrim, moved. compensation, Nature displayed crops which 
ler 5 “Yes! I loved a maiden, quite a child of na- | were very luxuriant of their sorts. The follow- 
ay ture, not of greatness—my father was displeased— | ing is a list of those I passed in merely riding 
a in a sudden burst of passion he drove me from him | from Frauenstein to Mainz; it will give some 
8 —wicked relations, who, he being childless, would | idea of the produce of that highly-favoured belt, 
ing imherit, inflamed bis wrath against me, and he, | or district, of Nassau (known by the name of the 
Iso whom I yet honour, and who also surely still che- | Rhein-gau) which lies between the bottom of the 
al- rishes me in his heart—he . . .” Taunus hills and the Rhine :— 
of The pilgrim suddenly rose and went to the door. 
“ What is the matter with thee ?” said the asto- | Vineyards Plum Trees of several 
sts nished vine-labourer ; “has this affected thee too sorts. 
as much ?” Hop-gardens Standard Apricots 
for The boy sprang after the aged man, and held | Fields of Kidney-beans Peaches 
we him by the hand. “Thou wilt not depart, pil- | Tobacco Nectarines 
he grim?” said he. Hemp Walnuts 
At this minute the Haus-frau entered witha | Flax Pears ) ¢ 
la light. At one glance into the countenance of the | Buck Wheat Apples Fee a 
vine-labourer, the aged Count exclaimed, “My | Kohl-rabi Spanish Chestnuts 
Son!” and fell motionless into his arms. Ashis | Mangel Wurzel Horse Chestnuts 
id senses returned, the father and son recognized each | Fields of Beans and PeasAlmonds 
ly other. Adelaide, the noble, faithful wife, weeping, | Indian Corn Quinces 
held the hands of the aged man, while the children | Wheat of various sorts Medlars 
‘, knelt before him. Barley Figs 
e “ Pardon, father!” said the son. Oats Wild Raspberries 
B “Grant it to me!” replied the pilgrim, “and | Rye Wild Gooseberries 
d grant to your father a spot in your quiet harbour | Rape Wild Strawberries 
, of peace, where he may end hisdays. Son! thou | Potatoes Currants 
, art of a noble nature, and thy lovely wife is wor- | Carrots Gooseberries 
A thy of thee—thy children will resemble thee—no | Turnips Whortleberries 
ignoble blood runs in their veins. Henceforth | Clover of various sorts Rhubarb 
bear my arms ; but, as an honourable remembrance | Grass Cabbages of all sorts 
for posterity, add to them a pilgrim and the pick- | Lucerne Garlick ? 
axe, that henceforth no man of high birth may | Tares Tomatos. 
conceive that labour degrades man—or despise the 
peasant who in fact nourishes and protects the no- To any one who has been living in secluded re- 
bleman.” tirement, even for a short time, a visit to a popu- 
lous city is a dram, causing an excitement of the 
On leaving Frauenstein, which lies low in the | mind, too often mistaken for its refreshment. Ac- 
range of the Taunus hills, I found that every trot | cordingly, on my arrival at Mainz, I must own, for 
my pony took introduced me to a more genial cli- | a few minutes, I was gratified with every human 
mate and to more luxuriant crops. But vegeta- | being or animal that I met—at ali the articles dis- 
tion did not seem alone to rejoice in the change. | playedin theshops—and for sometime, in mental de- 
The human face became softer and softer as I | lirium, ! revelled in the bustling scene before me. 
proceeded, and the stringy, weather-beaten fea- | However, having business of some little im- 
tures of the mountain peasant were changed for | portance to transact, I had occasion, more than 
countenances pulpy, fleshy, and evidently better | once, to walk from one part of the town to another, 
fed. As] continued todescend, the cows became | until getting leg-weary, I began — that I was 
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not suited to the scene before me; in short, that 
the crutches made by Nature for declining life, are 
quietnegs and retirement ; I, therefore, longed to 
leave the sunshiny scene before me, and to ascend 
once again to the clouds of Schlangenbad, from 
which I had so lately fallen. 

With this object I had mounted my pony, who, 
much less sentimental than myself, would probably 
most willingly have expended the remainder of his 
existence in a city which, in less than three hours, 
had miraculously poured into his manger three 
feeds of heavy oats, and I was actually on the 
bridge of boats which crosses the Rhine, when, 
finding that the saddle was pressing upon his 
withers, I inquired where I could purchase any 
sort of substance to place between them, and being 
directed to a tailor celebrated for supplying all the 
government postillions with leather breeches, I soon 
succeeded in reaching a door, which corresponded 
with the street and number that had been given 
to me; however, on entering, I found nothing but 
a well staircase, pitch dark, with a rope instead of 
a@ hand rail. 

At every landing-place, inquiring for the artist 
I was seeking, I was always told to go up higher ; 
at last, when I reached the uppermost stratum of 
the building, I entered a room which seemed to be 
made of yellow leather, for on two sides buckskins 
were piled up to the ceiling; leather breeches, 
trowsers, drawers, gloves, etc., were hanging on 
the other walls, while the great tabie in the middle 
of the room was covered with skinny fragments of 
all shapes and sizes, In this new world which I 
had discovered, the only inhabitants consisted of 
a master and his son. The former was a mild tall 
man of about fifty, but a human being so very 
thin, I think, I never before beheld! He wore 
neither coat, waistcoat, neckcloth, nor shirt, but 
merely an elastic worsted dress (in fact, a Guernsey 
frock), which fitted him like his skin, the rest of 
his lean figure being concealed by a large, loose, 
coarse linen apron. The son, who was about 
twenty-two, was not bad looking, but “talis pater, 
talis filius,” he was just as thin as his father, and 
really, though I was anxious hastily to explain 
what I wanted, yet my eyes could not help wan- 
dering from father to son, and from son to father, 
perfectly unable to determine which was the thin- 
nest, for though one does not expect to find very 
much power of body or mind among tailors of any 
country, (nor indeed do they require it,) yet really 
this pair of them seemed as if they had not strength 
enough united to make a pair of knee breeches for 
a skeleton. 

Having gravely explained the simple object of 
my visit, 1 managed to grope my way down and 
round, and round and down, the well staircase, 
stopping only occasionally to feel my way, and to 
reflect with several degrees of pity on the poor 
thin beings I had left above me; and even when 
I got down to my pony, (he had been waiting for 
wre very aed I am sure we trotted nearly a 





couple of hundred yards before I could shake off 
the wan, spectre-like appearance of the old man, 
or the weak, slight, hectic-looking figure of the 
young one; and I finished by sentimentally set- 
tling in my own mind that the father was consump- 
tive—that the son was a chip from the same block 
—and that they were both galloping,neck and neck, 
from their breeches-board to their graves, as hard 
as they could go. 

These reflections were scarcely a quarter of a 
mile long, when I discovered that I had left my 
memorandum-book behind me, and so, instantly 
returning, I groped my way to the topof the iden- 
tical staircase [ had so lately descended. I was 
there told that the old gentleman and his son were 
at dinner, but, determining not to lose my notes, 
in I went—and I cannot describe one-hundredth 
part of the feelings which came over me, when I 
saw the two creatures upon whom I had wasted 
so much pity and fine sentiment, for there they 
sat before me on their shop-board, with an im- 
mense wash-hand basin, that had been full of 
common blue Orleans plums, ‘which they were 
still munching with extraordinary avidity. A 
very small piece of bread was in each of their 
left hands, but the immense number of plum-stones 
on both sides of them betrayed the voracitv with 
which they had been proceeding with their meal. 

“ Tum !—no wonder you are THN!” I mut- 
tered to myself; “ no wonder that your chests and 
back bones seem to touch each other!” 

Never before had I, among rational beings, wit- 
nessed such a repast, and it really seemed as if 
nothing could interrupt it, for all the time I was 
asking for what I wanted, both father and son 
were silently devouring these infernal plums; 
however, after remounting my pony, I could not 
help admitting that the picture was not without 
its tiny moral. Two German tailors had been 
cheerfully eating a vegetable dinner—so does the 
Italian who lives on macaroni ;—so does the Irish 
Jabourer who lives on potatoes;—so do the 
French peasants who eat little but bread ;—so do 
the millions who subsist in India on rice—in Africa 
on dates—in the South-Sea Islands and West 
Indies on the bread-tree and on yams; in fact, 
only a very small proportion of the inhabitants of 
this globe are carnivorous: yet, in England, we 
are so accustomed to the gouty luxury of meat, 
that it is now almost looked upon as a necessity ; 
and though our poor, we must all confess, gene- 
rally speaking, are religiously patient, yet so soon 
as the middle classes are driven from animal to 
vegetable diet, they carnivorously both believe 
and argue that they are in the world remarkable 
objects of distress—that their country is in dis- 
tress—that “ things cannot last ;"—in short, poitit- 
ing to an artificial scale of luxury, which they 
themselves have hung up in their own minds, or 
rather in their stomachs, they permet tidt vege- 
table diet is low diet—that being without roast beef 
is living below zero, and that molarés, or 'téeth- for 
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grinding the roots and fruits of the earth, must 
have been given to mankind in general, and to 
the English nation in particular—by mistake. 
After re-crossing the Rhine by the bridge of 
boats, the sun being oppressively hot, I joyfully 
bade adieu to the sultry dry city and garrison of 
Mainz. As I gradually ascended towards my 
home, I found the air becoming cooler and fresher, 
the herbage greener and greener, the foliage of 
the beech-trees brighter and cleaner; every thing 
in the valley seemed in peaceful silence to be wel- 
coming my return ; and when I came actually in 
sight of the hermitage of Schlangenbad, I could 
not help muttering to myself, “ Hard features— 
hard life—lean pigs, and lovely nature, for ever!” 


EXCURSION TO THE NIEDERWALD. 


Wisuine to see Rudesheim and its neighbour- 
hood, I one morning left Schlangenbad very early, 
in a hired open carriage, drawn by a pair of small 
punchy horses. 

We were to get first to the Rhine at the village 
of Ellfeld, and we accordingly proceeded about a 
league on the great macadamized road towards 
Mainz, when, turning to the right, we passed 
under the celebrated hill of Rauenthal, and then 
very shortly came in sight of the retired peaceful 
little village of Neudorf. The simple outline of 
this remote hamlet, as well as the costume and 
attitudes of a row of peasants, who, seated on a 
grassy bank at the road side, were resting from 
their labour, formed the subject of an interestiag 
sketch which the Paneidolon presented to me in a 
very few minutes. 

This exceedingly clever, newly-invented instru- 
ment, the most silent—the most faithful—and one 
of the most entertaining compagnons de voyage 
which any traveller can desire, consists of a small 
box, in which can be packed any thing it is capable 
of holding. On being emptied for use, all that is 
necessary is to put one’s head into one side, and 
then trace with a pencil the objects which are in- 
stantly seen most beautifully delineated at the 
other. 

‘Whether the perspective be complicated or 
simple—whether the figures be human or inhu- 
man, it is all the same, for they are traced with 
equal facility, rain not even retarding the opera- 
tion. The Paneidolon also possesses an advan- 
tage which all very modest people will, I think, 
appreciate, for the operator’s face being (like 
Jack’s) “in a box,” no person can stare at it or 
the drawing ; whereas, while sketching with the 
eamera lucida, every body must have observed 
that the village peasants, in crowds, not only 
watch every line of the pencil, but laugh outright 
at the contortion of countenance with which the 
poor Syntax, in search of the picturesque, having 
one optic closed, squints with the other through 
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a hole scarcely bigger than the head of a pia, 
standing all the time in the inquisitive attitude 
of a young magpie looking into a marrow-bone. 

On leaving Neudorf, getting into a cross coun- 
try road or chemin de terre, we began, with the 
carriage-wheel dragged, an uninterrupted descent, 
which was to lead us to the banks of the Rhine, 
The horses (which had no blinkers) having nei- 
ther to pull nor to hold back, were trotting mer- 
rily along, occasionally looking at me—occasion- 
ally biting at each other ; every thing was delight- 
ful, save and except a whiff of tobacco, which, 
about six times a minute, like a sort of pulsation, 
proved that my torpid driver was not really, as he 
appeared to be—a corpse ; when, all of a sudden, 
as we were jolting down a narrow ravine, sur- 
mounted by vineyards, I saw, about a hundred 
yards before us, a cart heavily laden, drawn by 
two little cows. There happened at the moment 
to be a small road at right angles on our left, into 
which we ought to have turned to let our opponent 
pass; but either the driver did not see, or would 
not see, the humble vehicle, and so onwards he 
recklessly drove, until our horses’ heads and the 
cows’ horns being nearly close together, the dull, 
heavy lord of the creation pulled at his reins and 
stopped. 

The road was so narrow, and the banks of the 
ravine so precipitous, that there was scarcely 
room on either side of the vehicle for a human 
being to pass; and the cows and horses being 
vis-&-vis, or “at issue,” the legal question now 
arose which of the two carriages was to retro- 
grade. 

As, without metaphor, { sat on my woolsack, 
or cushion stuffed with wool, my first judgment 
was, that the odds were not in favour of the de- 
fendant, the poor old woman,—for she had not 
only to contend with the plaintiff (my stupid dri- 
ver,) his yellow carriage, and two bay horses, but 
the hill itself was sadly against her; her oppo- 
nent loudly exclaiming that she and her cows 
could retire easier than he could. The toothless 
old woman did not attempt to plead for herself; 
but what was infinitely better, having first proved, 
by pushing at her cows’ heads with all her force, 
that they actually did not know how to back, she 
showed us her face, which had every appearance 
of going to sleep. Seeing affairs in this state I 
got out of the carriage, and quietly walked on: 
however, I afterwards learnt, with great pleasure, 
that the old woman gained her cause, and that 
the squabble ended by the yellow carriage retreat- 
ing to the point where its stupid, inanimate driver 
ought to have stopped it. 

On arriving at the bottom of the lane, we reach- 
ed that noble road, running parallel with and close 
to the Rhine, which was brought into its present 
excellent state in the time of Napoleon. Along 
it, with considerable noise, we trotted steadily, 
stopping only about once every half hour to pay a 
few kreuzers at what was called — No 
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barrier, however, existed, tliere being nothing to 
mark the fatal spot but an inanimate, party-ce- 
loured post, exhibiting, in stripes of blue and 
orange, the government colours of Nassau. 

On the horses stopping, which they seemed 
most loyally to do of their own accord, the person 
whose office it was to collect this road-money, or 
chaussée-gelt, in process of time, appeared at a 
window with a heavy pipe hanging in his mouth, 
and in his hand an immense long stick, to the end 
of which there was affixed a small box containing 
a ticket, in exchange for which I silently dropped 
my money into this till. Not a word was spoken, 
but, with the gravity of an angler, the man, hav- 
ing drawn in his rod, a whiff of tobacco was vo- 
mited from his mouth, and then the window, like 
the transaction—closed. 

After proceeding for some hours, having passed 
through Erbach and Hattenheim,we drove through 
the village of Johannisberg, which lies crouching 
at the foot of the hill so remarkable on the Rhine 
for being crowned with the white, shining habi- 
tation.of Prince Metternich, The celebrated 
vineyards on this estate were swarming with la- 
bourers, male and female, who were seen busily 
lopping off the exuberant heads of the vines, an 
operation which, with arms lified above their 
heads, was not inelegantly performed with a com- 
mon sickle. 

The Rhine had now assumed the appearance 
ofa lake, for which, at this spot, it is so remark- 
able, and Rudesheim, to which I was proceeding, 
appeared to be situated at its extremity, the chasm 
which the river has there burst for itself through 
the lofty range of the Taunus mountains not be- 
ing perceptible. 

On arriving at Rudesheim, I most joyfully ex- 
tricated myself from the carriage, and instantly 
hiring a guide and a mule, I contentedfy told the 
former to drive me before him to whatever point in 
his neighbourhood was generally ¢onsidered to be 
the best worth seeing ; and perfectly unconscious 
where he would propel me, the man began to beat 
the mule—the mule began to trot along—and, 
little black memorandum-book in hand,.I began 
to make my notes. 

After ascending avery narrow path, which pass- 
ed through vineyards, the sun, as I became expos- 
ed to it, feeling hotter and hotter, I entered a wild, 
low, stunted plantation of oak shrubs; which was 
soon exchanged for a noble wood of oak and beech 
trees, between which I had room enough to ride 
in any direction. 

The shade was exceedingly agreeable; the 
view, however, was totally concealed, until I sud- 
denly came to a projecting point, on which there 
was a small temple, commanding a most splendid 
prospect, 

After resting here for a few minutes, my mule 
and his burden again entered the forest ; and, con- 
tinuing to ascend to a considerable height, we both 
at last — a large stone building like a 
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barrack, part of which was in ruins ; and no soon- 
er had we reached its southern extremity, when 
my guide, with a look of vast importance, arrested 
the progress of the beast. AsI beheld nothing 
at all worth the joliing I had had in the carriage, 
I felt most grievously disappointed ; and thoug): 
I had no one’s bad taste to accuse but my own, 
in having committed myself to the barbarous 
biped who stood before me, yet I felt, if possible, 
still more out of sorts at the fellow desiring me 
to halloo as loud as I could, he informing me, with 
a look of indescribable self-satisfaction, that as 
soon as I should do so, an echo would repeat all 
my exclamations three times! ! ! 

The man seeing that I did not at all enjoy his 
noisy miracle, made a sign to me to follow him, 
and he accordingly led me to what appeared to 
my eyes to be nothing but a large heap of stones, 
held together by brambles. At one side, how- 
ever, of this confused mass, there appeared to be 
a hole which looked very much as if it had been 
intended as an ice-house : however, on entering it, 
I found it to bea long, dark, subterranean pas- 
sage, cut out of the solid rock ; and here, groping 
my way, I followed my guide, until coming toa 
wooden partition or door, he opened it, when, to 
my great astonishment and delight, I found my- 
self in an octagonal chamber, most deservedly 
called Bezauberte Héhle--the enchanted cave! 

It was a cavern or cavity in the rock, with three 
fissures or embrasures radiating at a small an- 
gle; yet each looking down upon the Rhine, 
which, pent within its narrow rocky channel, was, 
at a great depth, struggling immediately beneath 
use Thesudden burst into daylight, and the bright- 
ness of the gay, sunshiny scenes which through the 
three rude windows had come so suddenly to view, 
(for I really did not know that it was on the 
brink of the precipice of the Rhine,) was exceed- 
ingly enchanting, and I was most fully enjoying 
it as well as the reflection, that there was no one 
to interrupt me, when I suddenly fancied that I 
certainly heard, somewhere or other within the 
bowels of the living rock in which I was embed- 
ded, a faint sound, iike the melody of female 
voices, which in marked measure, seemed to 
swell stronger and stronger, until I decidedly 
and plainly heard them, in full chorus, chanting 
the following well-known national air of this 
country :—(See “the Schlangenbader Volkslied,” 
National Air of Schlangenbad, at the end of the 
volume.) 

From time to time the earthly or unearthly 
sounds died away,—lost in the intricate turns ot 
the subterraneous passage; at last, they were 
heard as if craving permission to enter, and my 
guide running to the wooden door, no sooner 
threw it wide open, than the music at once rush- 
ing in like a flood, filled the vaulted chamber in 
which I stood, and in a few seconds, to my very 
great surprise, there marched in, two by two, a 
youthful bridal party! The heads of eight or ten 
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young gir!s (following a bride and a bridegroom) 
were ornamented with wreaths of bright, green 
leaves, which formed a pleasing contrast with their 
brown hair of various shades, and most particular- 
ly with the raven-black tresses of the bride, which 
were plaited round her pleasing, modest-looking 
face very gracefully. ' 

The whole party (the bridegroom, the only 
representative of his sex, of course included) had 
left Mainz that morning, to spend a happy day 
in the magic cave; and certainly, their unex- 
pected appearance gave a fairy enchantment to 
the scene. 

After continuing their patriotic song for some 
time, suddenly letting go each other’s hands, they 
flew to the three fissures or windows in the rock, 
and I heard them, with great emphasis, point 
out toeach other Bingenloch, Rheinstein, and 
other romantic points equally celebrated for their 
beauty. These youthful people then minutely 
scanned over the interior of the vaulted grave in 
which we were all so delightfully buried alive ; 
at last, so like young travellers, they all felt an 
irresistible desire to scrawl their names upon the 
wall; and, seeing an old man reclining in one 
corner of the chamber, with about an inch of pen- 
cil in his lean, withered hand, the bride, bowing 
with pleasing modesty and diffidence, asked meto 
lend it to her. 

Her name, and that of her partner, were accord- 
ingly ‘inscribed; and others would, with equal 
bursts of joy, have been added to the list, but ob- 
serving that my poor pencil, which would still have 
lived in my service many a year, and which, in 
fact, was all I had, was, from its violent rencontres 
with the hard, gritty wall, actually gasping for life 
in the illiterate clutches of a great bony bridesmaid, 
I very civilly managed, under pretence of cutting 
it, to extract it from her grasp; and the attention of 
the youthful party flitting of its own accord to 
some other object, the stump of my poor crayon was 
miraculously spared to continue its humble notes 
of the day’s proceedings. 

On leaving the enchanted cave, we ascended 
through a noble oak wook, until reaching a most 
celebrated pinnacle of the Taunus mountains, we 
arrived at the Rosse, an old ruined castle, which, 
standing on the Niederwald like a weather-beaten 
sentinel at his post, seemed to be faithfully guard- 
ing the entrance of that strange mysterious chasm, 
through which, at an immense depth beneath, 
the river was triumphantly and majestically flow- 
in 
“Although the view from the ruined top of this 
castle was very extensive and magnificent, yet the 
dark, struggling river was so remarkable an object, 
that it at first completely engrossed my attention. 
While the great mass of water was flowing on its 
course, a sort of civil war was raging between va- 
rious particles of the element. In some places an 
eddy seemed to be rebelliously trying to stem the 
stream ; in others the water was reyolving in a 





circle ;—here it was seen tumbling and breaking 
over a sunken rock—there as smooth as glass. In 
the middle of these fractious scenes, there lay, as 
it were, calmly at anchor, two or three islands, co- 
vered with poplars and willows, upon one of which 
stood the ruins of the Méusethurm, or tower of 
that stingy Bishop of Mainz, famous, or rather 
infamous, in the ‘history of the Rhine, for having 
been gnawed to death by rats. On the opposite 
side of the river were to be seen the Rochus Ca- 
pelle, a tower built to commemorate the cessation 
of the plague, the beautiful castle of Rheinstein, the 
residence of Prince Frederick of Prussia, the blue- 
slated town of Bingen, with its bridge crossing the 
Nahe, which, rurning at right angles, here delivers 
up its waters to the Rhine. 

The difference in caste or colour between the 
two rivers at their point of meetingis very remark- 
able, the Rhine being clear and green, the Nahea 
deep muddy brown ; however, they no sooner enter 
the chasm in the Taunus hills than the distinction 
is annihilated in the violent hubble-bubble commo- 
tions which ensue. 

The view beyond these home objects now attract- 
ed my attention. The. Prussian hills opposite were 
richly clothed with wood, while on their left lay 
prostrate the province of Darmstadt, a large brown 
flat space, studded, as far as the eye could reach, 
with villages, which, though distinctly remarkable 
in the foreground, were yet scarcely perceptible in 
the perspective. Behind my back was the duchy 
of Nassau, with several old ruined castles perched 
on the pinnacles of the wood-covered hills of the 
Niederwald. . 

During the whole time that I was placidly en- 
joying this beautiful picture around and beneath 
me, the bridal party of young people, equally hap- 
py in their way, were singing, laughing, or waltz- 
ing; and their cheerful accents, echoing from one 
old ruin to another, seemed for the moment to re- 
store to these deserted walls that joy to which they 
had so long been a stranger. 

Having at last mounted my mule, I attempted 
to bid my companions farewell ; however, they in- 
sisted on accompanying meand my guide through 
the forest, singing their national airs in chorus as 
they went. Their footsteps kept pace with their 
tunes, and as they advanced, their young voices 
thrilled among the trees with great effect ; some- 
times the wild melody, like astop-waltz, suddenly 
ceased, and they proceeded several paces in silence; 
then, again, it as unexpectedly burst upon the ear, 
—in short, like the children of all German schools, 
they had evidently been taught time and the com- 
plete management of their voices, a natural and 
pleasing accomplishment, which can scarcely be 
sufficiently admired. . 

From these young people themselves I did not 
attempt to extract their little history ; but I learnt 
from my guide in a whisper, (for which I thought 

there was no great occasion,) that the young cou- 
ple who hand in hand before me “= leading the 
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procession through the wood, were veRLosr (affi- 
anced), that is to say, they were under sentence 
eventually to be married. 

This quiet, jog-trot, half-and-half connubial ar- 
rangement is very common indeed all over Ger- 
many ; and no sooner is it settled and approved of; 
than the young people are permitted to associate 
together at almost all times, notwithstanding it is 
often decreed to be prudent that many years should 
elapse before the marriage can possibly take place ; 
in short, they are constantly obliged to wait until 
either their income rises sufficiently, or until but- 
ter, meat, bread, coffee, and tobacco, sufficiently 
fall. ‘ 

As seated on my mule I followed these steady, 
well-behaved, and apparently well-educated 
young people through the forest, listening to their 
cheerful choruses, I could not, during one short 
interval of silence, help reflecting how differently 
such unions are managed in different countries on 
the globe. 

A quarter of a century has nearly elapsed since 
I chanced to be crossing from the island of Sala- 
mis to Athens, with a young Athenian of rank, 
who was also, in his way, “affianced.” We spent, 
I remember, the night together in an open boat, 
and certainly never did I before or since witness 
the aching ofa lad’s heart produce effets so closely 
resembling the aching of his stomach. My friend 
lay at the bottom of the trabacolo absolutely groan- 
ing with love ; his moans were piteous beyond de- 
scription, and nothing seemed to afford his afflic- 
tion any relief but the following stanza, which over 
and over again he continued most romantically 


singing to the moon :— 


“ Quando la notte viene, 
Non ho riposo, o Nice ; 
Son misero e infelice 
Esser lontan da te !” 


On his arrival at Athens he earnestly entreated 
me to call for him on the object of his affection, 
for he himself, by the custom of his country, was 
not allowed to see her, precisely from the same rea- 
son which permitted the young German couple to 
stroll together through the lonely, lovely forest 
of the Niederwald, namely—because they were 
“verlobt.” 

The bridal party now separated themselves from 
my guide, his mule, and myself, they, waving their 
handkerchiefs to us, descending a path on the 
right ; we continuing the old track, which led us at 
last to Rudesheim. 

As soon as the horses could be put to my car- 
riage, it being quite late, I set out, by moonlight, 
to return. Vineyards, orchards, and harvest were 
now veiled from my view, but the castle of Prince 
Metternich—the solitary tower of Scharfenstein, 
and the dark range of the Taunus mountains had 
assumed a strange, obscure, and supernatural ap- 
pearance, magnificently contrasted with the long 
bright, = course of the Rhine, which, 
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shining from Bingen to Mainz, glided joyfully 


along, as if it knew it had attracted to itself the 
light which the landscape had lost. 

On leaving the great chaussée, which runs along 
the banks of the river, like the towing-path of a 
canal, we ascended the cross road, down which we 
had trundled so merrily in the morning, and with. 
out meeting cows, carts, toothless old women, or 
any other obstruction, I reached about midnight 
the Bad-Haus of Schlangenbad. On ascending 
the staircase, I found that the two little lamps in 
the passage had expired ; however, the key of my 
apartments was in my pocket, the moon was shin+ 
ing through the window upon my table, and so be- 
fore one éhort hour had elapsed, Rudesheim—the 
niggatdly Bishop of Mainz, with his tower and 
rats—the bridal party—the enchanted cave—the 
lofty Rossel, and the magnificent range of the 
Niederwald, were all tumbling head over heels in 
my mind, while I lay as it were quietly beneath 
them—asleep. 


WIESBADEN. 


Tue day at last arrived for my departure from 
the green, happy little valley of Schlangenbad. 
Whether or not its viper baths really possess 
the effect ascribed to them, of tranquillizing the 
nerves, I will not presume to declare, but that the 
loneliness and loveliness of the place can fasci- 
nate, as well as tranquillize, the mind, I believe 
as firmly, as I know that the Schlangenbad water 
rubs from the body the red rust of Langen- 
Schwalbach. i 

Those who, on the tiny surface of this little 
world, please themselves with playing what they 
call “the great game of life,” would of course 
abhor a spot in which they could neither be envied 
nor admired ; but to any grovelling-minded person, 
who thinks himself happy when he is quiet and 
clean, I can humbly recommend this valley, as a 
retreat exquisitely suited to his taste. 

After casting afarewell glance round apart 
ments to which I felt myself most unaccountably 
attached, descending the long staircase of the 
New Bad-Haus, I walked across the shrubbery 
to my carriage, around which had assembled a 
few people, who, I was very much surprised to 
find, were witnessing my departure with regret ! 

Luy, who had followed my (I mean Katherin- 
chen’s) footsteps so many a weary hour, strange 
as it may sound, (and so contrary to what the ass 
must have felt,) was evidently sorry I was going. 
The old “ Bad” man’s countenance looked as se- 
rious and as wrinkled on the subject as the throat 
of his toad—his wan, sallow-faced Jezebel of a 
wife stood before the carriage steps waving her 
lean hand in sorrow, and the young maid of the 
Bad-Haus who had made my bed, merely because 
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other visiter, actually began to shed some tears. ; 
The whole group begged permission to kiss my 
hand, and there was so much kind feeling evinced, 
that I felt quite relieved when I found that the 
postillion and his horses had spoiled the picture, in 
short, that we were trotting and trumpeting along 
the broad road which leads to Wiesbaden. 

AsI had determined on visiting the Duke of 
Nassau’s hunting-seat “Die Platte” in my way 
to Wiesbaden, after proceeding about four.miles, 
I left the carriage in the high road, and walking 
through the woods towards my object, I passed 
several very large plantations of fir-trees which 
had been sown so unusually thick that they were 
completely impervious, even to a wild boar ; for, 
not only were the trees themselves merely a few 
inches asunder, but their branches, which feather- 
ed to the ground, interlaced one with another un- 
til they formed altogether an impenetrable jungle. 
Through this mass of vegetation, narrow paths 
about three feet broad were cut in various direc- 
tions to enable the deer to traverse the country. 

In passing through the beech forest, [ observed 
that the roads or cuts were often as much as forty 
or fifty feet in breadth, and every here and there 
the boughs and foliage were artificially entwined 
in a@ very ingenious maaner, leaving small loop- 
holes through which the Duke, his visiters, or his 
huntsmen, might shoot at the game as they wildly 
darted by. A single one of these verdant bat- 
teries might possibly be observed and avoided by 
the cautious, deep-searching eye of the deer, but 
they exist all over the woods in such numbers, 
that the animals, accustomed to them from their 
birth, can fear nothing from them, until the fatal 
moment arrives, when their experience, so dearly 
bought, arrives too late. 

After advancing for about an hour through 
these green streets, 1 came suddenly upon the 
Duke’s hunting-seat, the Platte, a plain white 
stone, cubic building, which, as if disdaining gar- 
dens, flower-beds, or any artificial embellishment, 
stands alone, on a prominent edge of the Taunus 
hills, looking down upon Wiesbaden, Mainz, 


Frankfurt, and over the immense flat, continental- 


looking country which I have already described. 
Its situation is very striking, and though of course 
it is dreadfully exposed to the winter’s blast, yet, 
as a sporting residence, during the summer or 
autumn months, nothing I think can surpass the 
beauty and unrestrained magnificence of its 
view. 

Before the entrance door, in attitudes of great 
freedom, there are two immense bronze statues of 
stags, most beautifully executed, and on entering 
the apartments, which are lofty and grand, every 
article of furniture, as well as every ornament, is 
ingeniously composed of pieces, larger or smaller, 
of buck-horn. Immense antlers, one above 
another, are ranged in the hall, as well as on the 
walls of the great staircase ; and certainly when 
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Duke of Nassau, every thing his eyes can rest on, 
not only reminds him of his favourite pursuit, but 
seems also to promise him as much of it as the 
keenest hunter can desire: in short, without the 
slightest pretension, the Platte is nobly adapted to 
its purpose, and with great liberality it is open at 
almost all times to the inspection of “ gentlemen 
sportsmen” and travellers from all quarters of the 
globe. About twelve hundred feet beneath it, in 
a comparatively flat country, bounded on two 
sides by the Rhine and the Main, lies WiesnaDEN, 
the capital of the duchy of Nassau, the present 
seat of its Government, and the spot by far the 
most numerously attended as a watering-place. 

Looking down upon it from the Platte, this 
town or city is apparently about three-quarters of 
an English mile square, one quarter of this area 
being covered with a rubbishy old, the remainder 
with a staring, formal new town, composed of 
streets of white stone houses, running at right 
angles to each other. As I first approached it, it 
appeared to me to be as hot, as formal, and as un- 
interesting a place as I ever beheld ; however, as 
soon as I entered it, I very soon found out that its 
inhabitants and indeed its visiters entertain a very 
different opinion of the place, they pronouncing it 
to be one of the most fashionable, and conse- 
quently most agreeable, watering-places ina all 
Germany. 

In searching for a lodging, I at once went to 
most of the principal hotels, several of which I 
found to be grievously afflicted with smells, which 
(though I most politely bowed to every person I 
met in the passage) it did not at all suit me to en- 
counter. At one place, as an excuse for not 
taking the unsavoury suite of apartments which 
were offered to me, I ventured quietly to remark, 
that they were very much dearer than those I had 
just left. The master at once admitted the fact, 
but craning himself up into the proudest attitude 
his large stomach would admit of, he observed— 
“ Mais———Monsieur !  savez-vous que vous 
aurez &@ Wiesbaden plus amusement dans une 
heure, que vous n’auriez a Schlangenbad, dans un 
an?....” 

In the horrid atmosphere in which I stood, I had 
no inclination to argue on happiness or any sub- 
ject ; sc hastening into the open air, I continued my 
search, untiLfinding the landlord at the Englischen 
Hof civil, and exceedingly anxious to humour all 
,my old-fashioned English whims and oddities, [ 
accepted the rooms he offered me, and thus for a 
few days dropped my anchor in the capital of the 
duchy of Nassau. 

About twelve thousand strangers are supposed 
annually to visit this gay watering-place, and con- 
sequently, to pen up all this fashionable flock within 
the limits of so small a town, requires no little 
ramming, cramming, and good arrangement. The 
dinner hour, or time of the tables-d’héte, as at 
Langen-Schwalbach, Schlangenbad, and indeed 
all other places in Germany, was - o’clock, and 
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the crowds of hungry people who at that hour, 
following their appetites, were in different direc- 
tions seen slowly but resolutely advancing to 
their food, was very remarkable. Voluntarily 
enlisting into one of these marching regiments, 
I allowed myself to be carried along with it, I 
knew not where, until I found myself, with an 
empty stomach and a napkin on my knees, quietly 
seated at one of three immense long tables, in a 
room with above 250 people, all secretly as hungry 
as myself. 

The quantity of food and attention bestowed 
upon me for one florin filled me with astonishment, 
“and certainly,” said I to myself, “a man may 
travel very far indeed, before he will find provi- 
sions and civility cheaper than in the duchy of 
Nassau!” The meat alone which was offered 
to me, if it had been thrown at my head raw, would 
have been not only a most excellent bargain, but 
much more than any one could possibly have ex- 
~ pected for the money ; but when it was presented to 
me, cooked up with sauces of various flavours, at- 
tended with omelettes, fruits, tarts, puddings, pre- 
serves, fish, etc. etc., and served with a quantity 
of politeness and civility which seemed to be infi- 
nite, I own I felt that in the scene around me there 
existed quite as much refreshment and food for 
the mind as for the body. 

It is seldom or ever that I pay the slightest at- 
tention to dinner conversation, the dishes, ninety- 
nine times out ofa hundred, being, in my opinion, 
so very much better ; however, much against my 
will, I overheard some people talking of a duel, 
which I will mention, hoping it may tend to show 
by what disgusting, fiend-like sentiments this prac- 
tice can be disgraced. 

A couple of Germans, having quarrelled about 
some beautiful lady, met with sabres in their 
hands to fight a duel. The ugly one, who was of 
course the most violent of the two, after many at- 
tempts to deprive his hated adversary of his life, 
at last aimed a desperate blow at his head, 
which, though it missed its object, yet fell upon, 
and actually cut off, the good-looking man’s nose. 
It had scarcely reached the ground, when its 
owner, feeling that his beauty was gone, instant- 
ly threw away his sword, and with both arms ex- 
tended, eagerly bent forwards with the intention 
to pick up his own property and replace it; but 
the ugly German no sooner observed the inten- 
tion, than, darting forwards with the malice of 
the Devil himself, he jumped upon the nose, and 
before its master’s face crushed it and ground it to 
atoms ! 

In strolling very slowly about the town, after 
dinner, the first object which aroused my curiosity 
was a steam I observed rising through the iron 
gratings, which, at the corners of the streets, co- 
vered the main drains or common sewers of the 
town. At first I thoughtit proceeded from washer- 
women, pig-scalders, or some such artificial cause ; 
but I no sooner reached the great koch-brunnen 
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(boiling spring), than I learnt it was the natural 
temperature of the Wiesbaden waters that had thus 
attracted my attention. 

As I stood before this immense cauldron, with 
eyes staring at the volume of steam which was 
arising from it, and with ears listening to a civil 
person who was voluntarily explaining to me 
that there were fifteen other springs in the town, 
their temperature being at all times of the year 
about 140° of Fahrenheit, I could not help feeling 
a sort of unpleasant sensation, similar to what [ 
had experienced on the edges of Etna and Vesu- 
vius ; in short, I had been so little accustomed to 
live in a town heated by subterranean fire, that 
it just crossed my mind, whether, in case the 
engineer below, from laziness, should put on too 
many coals at once, or, from carelessness, should 
neglect to keep open his proper valves, an explo- 
sion might.not take place, which would suddenly 
send me, Koch-brunnen, Wiesbaden, and Co., 
on a shooting excursion to the Duke’s iofty hunt- 
ing-seat, the Platte. The ground in the vicinity 
of these springs is so warm, that in winter the 
snow does not remain upon it; and formerly, 
when these waters used to flow from the town 
into a small lake, from not freezing, it became 
in hard weather the resort of birds of all descrip- 
tions: indeed, even now, they say that that part 
of the Rhine into which the Wiesbaden waters 
eventually flow is observed to be always remark- 
ably free from ice. 

Wiesbaden, inhabited by people called Mat- 
tiaci, was not only known to the Romans, but 
fortified by the twenty-second legion, who also 
built baths, the remains of which exist to the pre- 
sent day. Even in such remote ages, it was ob- 
served that these waters retained their heat longer 
than common water, or salt water, of the same 
specific gravity, heated to the same degree; 
indeed, Pliny remarked—‘ Sunt et Mattiaci in 
Germania fontes calidi, quorum haustus triduo fer- 
vet.” 

The town of Wiesbaden is evidently one which 
does not appreciate the luxury of “home, sweet 
home ;” for it is built, not for itself, but for stran- 
gers; and though most people loudly admire the 
size of the buildings, yet, to my mind, there is 
something very melancholy in seeing houses so 
tmauch too fine for the style of inhabitants to whom 
they belong. A city of lodging-houses, like an 
army of mercenaries, may to each individual be a 
profitable speculation, but no brilliant uniform, or 
external show, can secretly compensate for the 
want of national self-pride which glows in the 
heart of a soldier, standing under his country’s 
colours, or in the mind of a man living consistent- 
ly in his own iittle home. 

About twenty years ago, the inhabitants ot 
Wiesbaden were pent up in narrow, dirty streets, 
surrounded by swampy ditches and an old Roman 
wall. A complete new town has since been erect- 
ed, and accommodation has thus been afforded for 
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upwards of 12,000 strangers, the population of the 
place, men, women, and children included, scarce- 
ly amounting to 8000 souls. 

During the gay season, of course all is bustle 
and delight; but I can conceive nothing less 
cheerful than such a place must become, when 
all its motley visiters having flown away, winter 
begins to look it in the face; however, certainly 
the inhabitants of Wiesbaden do not seem to 
view the subject at all in this point of view, for 
they all talk with great pride of their fine new 
town, and strut about their large houses like chil- 
dren wearing men’s shoes ten times too big for 
their feet. 

The most striking object at Wiesbaden is a 
large square, bounded on one side by a hand- 
some theatre, on two others by a colonnade of 
shops, and on a third by a very handsome build- 
ing called the Cursaal, an edifice 430 feet in length, 
having, in front, a portico supported by six Ionic 
columns, above which there is inscribed, in gold 
letters— 


FONTIBUS MATTIACIS, MDCCCX. 


On enteringthe great door, I found myself at 
once in a saloon, or ball-room, 130 feet in length, 
60 in breadth, and 50 in height, in which there is 
a gallery supported by 32 marble pillars of the 
Corinthian order; lustres are suspended from the 
ceiling, and, in niches in the wall, there are 
twelve white marble statues, which were original- 
ly intended for Letitia Bonaparte, and which the 
Wiesbaden people extol by saying that they cost 
about 1200/. 

Branching from this great assembly-room, there 
are geveral smaller apartments, which in Eng- 
land would be called hells, or gambling-rooms, 

The back of the Cursaal looks into a sort of 
parade, upon which, after dinner, hundreds of 
visiters sit in groups, to drink cheap coffee, listen 
toa band of most excellent, cheap music, and 
admire, instead of swans, an immense number 
of snail-gobbling ducks and ducklings, which, 
swimming about a pond, shaded by weeping wil- 
lows and acacias, come when they are called, and, 
duck like, of course eat whatever is thrown to 
them. 

Beyond this pond, which is within fifty yards 
of the Cursaal, there isa nice shrubbery, par- 
ticularly pleasing to the stranger from the reflec- 
tion, that at very great trouble, and at consides- 
able expense, it has been planted, furnished with 
benches, and tastefully adorned by the inhabit- 
ants of Wiesbaden, for the gratification of their 
guests. From it a long shady walk, running 
by the side of a stream of water, extends for about 
two miles, to the ruins of the castle of Sonne- 
burg. 

Among the buildings of Wiesbaden, the prin- 
cipal ones, after the Cursaal and theatre, are 
the Schlosschen, containing a public library and 
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museum, the hotels of the Four Seasons, the 
Eagle, the Rose, the Schitzenhof, and the Englis- 
chen Hof. 

The churches are small, and seem adapted 
in size to the old, rather than to the new town. 
By far the greatest proportion of the inhabit- 
ants are Protestants, and their place of worship 
is scarcely big enough to hold them, At the 
southern extremity of the town there exists a huge 
pile of rubbish, with several high modern walls in 
ruins. 

It appears that, a few years ago, the Catholics 
at Wiesbaden determined on building a church, 
which was to vie in magnificence with the Cur- 
saal, and other gaudy specimens of the new town. 

Eighty thousand florins were accordingly raised 
by subscription, and the huge edifice was actual- 
ly finished, the priests were shaved, and every 
thing was ready for the celebration of mass, when, 
& propos to nothing, “ occidit una domus !” down 
it came thundering to the ground! 

Whether it was blown up by subterranean heat, 
or burst by the action of frost,—whether it was 
the foundation, or the fine arched roof which gave 
way, are points which at Wiesbaden are still 
argued with acrimony and eagerness; and, to 
this day, men’s mouths are seen quite full of jag- 
ged consonants, as they condemn or defend the 
architect of the building,—poor, unfortunate Mr. 
Scrumpf ! 

After having made myself acquainted with the 
geography of Wiesbaden, I arose one morning at 
half-past five o’clock to see the visiters drinking 
the waters. The scene was really an odd one, 
The long parade, at one extremity of which stood 
smoking and fuming the great Koch-brunnen, was 
seen crowded with respectably-dressed people, of 
both sexes, all walking (like so many watchmen, 
carrying lanterns), with glasses in their hands, 
filled, half filled, or quarter filled, with the medi- 
cine, which had been delivered to them from the 
brunnen so scaiding hot, that they dared not even 
sip it, as they welked, until they had carried it for 
a considerable time. 

It requires no little dexterity tp advance in this 
way, without spilling one’s medicine, to say no- 
thing of burning or slopping it over one’s fellow 
patients. Every person’s eye, therefore, whatever 
might be the theme of his conversation, was in- 
tently fixed upon his glass; some few carried thé 
thing along with elegance, but I could not help 

remarking that the greater proportion of people 
walked with their backs up, and were evidently 
very little at their ease. A band of wind-instru- 
ments was playing, and an author, a native of 
Wiesbaden, in describing this scene, has senti- 
mentally exclaimed—* Thousands of glasses are 
drunk by the sound of music !” 

Four or five young people, protected by a rail- 
ing, are employed the whole morming in filling, 
as fast as they can stoop down to the brunnen to 
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in all directions, are extending towards them; but 
80 excessively hot is the cauldron, that the greater 
proportion of these glasses were, I observed, 
cracked by it, and several I saw fall to pieces 
when delivered to their owners. Not wishing to 
appear eccentric, which, in this amphibious picture 
any one is who walks about the parade without a 
glass of scalding hot water in his hand, I purchas- 
ed a goblet, and the first dip it got cracked it from 
top to bottom. : 

In describing the taste of the mineral water of 
Wiesbaden, were I to say, that, while drinking 
it, one hears in one’s ears the cackling of hens, 
and that one sees feathers flying before one’s eyes, 
I should certainly grossly exaggerate ; but when 
I declare that it exactly resembles very hot chicken 
broth, [ only say what Dr. Granville said, and 
what in fact every body says, and must say, re- 
specting it; and certainly I do wonder why the 
common people should be at the inconvenience of 
making bad soup, when they can get much bet- 
ter from Nature’s great stock-pot—the Koch- 
brunnen of Wiesbaden. At all periods of the 
year, summer or winter, the temperature of this 
broth remains the same, and when one reflects 
that it has been bubbling out of the ground, and 
boiling over, in the very same state, certainly from 
the time of the Romans, and probably from the 
time of the flood, it is really astonishing to think 
what a most wonderful apparatus there must exist 
below, what an inexhaustible stock of provisions 
to ensure such an everlasting supply of broth, al- 
ways formed of exactly the same eight or ten 
ingredients—always salted to exactly the same 
degree, and always served up at exactly the same 
heat. 

One would think that some of the particles in 
the recipe would be exhausted ; in short, to speak 
metaphorically, that the chickens would at last be 
boiled to raga, or that the fire would go out for 
want of coals; but the oftener one reflects on 
these sorts of subjects, the oftener is the old-fa- 
shioned observation forced upon the mind, that let 
a man go where he will, Omnipotence is never 
from his view ! Rees 

As leaning against one of the columns of the 
arcade under which the band was playing, I stood 
with my medicine in my hand, gazing upon the 
strange group of people, who with extended glass- 
es were crowding and huddling round the Koch- 
brunnen, each eagerly trying to catch the eye ot 
the young water-dippers, I could not help feeling, 
as I had felt at Langen-Schwalbach, whether it 
could be possible for any prescription to be equally 
beneficial to such differently made patients. To 
repeat all the disorders which it is said most espe- 
cially to cure, would be very nearly to copy the 
sad list of ailments to which our creaky frames 
are subject. The inhabitants of Wiesbaden rant, 
the hotel-keepers rave, about the virtues of this 
medicine. Stories are most gravely related of 
people a to Wiesbaden and running home. 





In most of the great lodging-houses crutches are 
triumphantly displayed, as having belonged to 
people who left them behind. 

Itis good they say for the stomach—good for 
the skin—good for ladies of all possible ages—for 
all sorts and conditions of men. It lulls pain— 
therefore it is good, they say, for people going out 
of this world, yet equally good is it, they declare, 
for those whose fond parents earnestly wish them 
tocome in. For a head-ache, drink, the inn-keep- 
ers exclaim, at the Koch-brunnen! For gout in 
the heels, soak the body, the doctors say, in the 
chicken-broth !--in short, the valetudinarian, re- 
clining in his carriage, has scarcely entered the 
town than, say what he will of himself, the inha- 
bitants all seem to agree in repeating—* Bené, 
bené' respondere; dignus es entrare nostro docto 
corpore |” 

However, there would he no end in stating 
what the Wiesbaden water is said to be good for; 
a much simpler course is to explain, that doctors 
do agree in saying thatit is not good for complaints 
where there is any disposition to inflammation or 
regular fever, and that it changes consumption 
into—death. 

By about seven o’clock,the vast concourse of 
people who had visited the Koch-brunnen had 
imbibed about.as much of the medicine as they 
could hold, and accordingly, like swallows, al- 
most simultaneously departing, the parade was 
deserted ; the young water-dippers had also re- 
tired to rest, and every feature in the picture 
vanished, except the smoking, misty fumes of the 
water, which now, no longer in request, boiled 
and bubbled by itself, as it flowed into the drains, 
by which it eventually reached the Rhine. 

The first act of the entertainment being thus 
over, in about a quarter of an hour the second 


| commenced ; in short, so soon as the visiters, re- 


tiring to their rooms, could divest ordenude them 
selves of their garments, I saw stalking down the 
long passage of my lodging-house one heavy 
German gentleman after another whose skull-cap, 
dressing-gown, and slippers, plainly indicated 
that he was proceeding to the bath. In a short 
time, lady after lady, in similar dishabille, was 
seen following the same course. Silence, gravity, 
and incognito were the order of the day; and 
though I bowed as usual in meeting these un- 
dressed people, yet the polite rule is, not, as at 
other moments, to accompany the inclination 
with a gentle smile, but to dilute it with a look 
which cannot be too solemn or too sad. 

There was something to my mind 80 very novel 
in bathing in broth, that I resolved to try the ex- 
periment, particularly as it was the only means 
Thad of following the crowd. Accordingly, re- 
tiring to my room, in a minute or two I also, in my 
slippers and black dressing-gown, was to be 
seen, staff in hand, mournfully walking down the 
long passage, as slowly and as gravely as if [ had 
been in such @ procession all my life. An infirm 
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elderly lady was just before me—some lighter- 


sounding footsteps were behind me—but without 
raising our eyes from the ground, we all moved on 
just as if we had been corpses gliding .or migrat- 
ing from one churchyard to another. 

After descending a long well-staircase, I came 
to a door, which I no sooner opened, than, of its 
own accord, it slammed after me exactly as, five 
seconds before, it had closed upon the old lady 
wiio had preceded me, and I now found myself 
in an mmense building, half filled with steam. 

A narrow passage or aisle conducted me down 
the middle, on each side of me there being a series 
of doors opening into the baths, which, to my 
very ~ astonishment, I observed, were all open 
at top, being separated from each other by merely 
a half-inch boarded partition, not seven feet high! 

Into several of these cells there was literally 
nothing but the steam to prevent people in the 
houses of the opposite side of the street from look- 
ing—a very tall man in one bath could hardly 
help peeping into the next, and in the roof or loft 
above the ceiling, there were several loop-holes, 
through which any one might have had a bird’s- 
eye view. of the whole unfledged scene. The ar- 
rangement, or rather want of arrangement, was 
altogether most astonishing; and as I waiked 
down the passage, my first exclamation to myself 
was, “ Well, thank Heaven, this would not doin 
England!” To this remark the Germans would 
of course say, that low, half-inch scantling is 
quite sufficient among well-bred people, whatever 
coarser protection might be requisite among us 
English; but though this argument may sound 
thiumphant, yet delicacy is a subject which is not 
fit for noisy discussion. Like the bloom on fruit, 
it is a subject that does not bear touching; and 
if people of their own accord do not feel that the 
acene I have described is indelicate, it is quite im- 
possible to prove it to them, and therefore “ the 
less said is the soonest mended.” 

As I was standing in the long passage, occupy- 
ing myseif with the above reflections, a nice, 
healthy old woman, opening a door, beckoned to 
me to advance, and accordingly with her I entered 
the little cell. Seeing [ was rather infirm, and a 
stranger, she gave me, with two towels, a few 
necessary instructions,—such as that I was to re- 
main in the mixture about thirty-five minutes, 
and beneath the fluid to strike with my arms and 
legs as strenuously as possible. 

The door was now closed, and my dressing- 
gown being carefully hung upon a peg, (a situa- 
tion I much envied it,) I proceeded, considerably 
against my inclination, to introduce myself to my 
new acquaintance, whose face, or surface, was 
certainly very revolting; for a white, thick, dirty, 
greasy scum, exactly resembling what would be 
on broth, covered the top of the bath. But all 
this, they say, is exactly as it should be, and, in- 
deed, German bathers at Wiesbaden actually in- 
sist on its appearance, as it proves, they argue, 





that the bath has not been used by any one else. 
In most places, in ordering a warm bath, it is 
necessary, to wait till the water be heated, but at 
Wiesbaden the springs are so exceedingly hot, 
that the baths are obliged to be filied over-night, 
in order to be cool enough in the morning; and 
the dirty scum I have mentioned is the required 
proof that the water has, during that time, been 
undisturbed. 

Resolving | not to be bullied by the ugly face of 
my ant st, I entered my bath, and in a few 
seconds [ lay ‘horizontally, calmly soaking, like 
my neighbours. Generally speaking, a dead 
silence prevailed ; occasionally an old man was 
heard to cough,—sometimes a young woman was 
gently heard to sneeze,—and two or three times 
there was a sudden heavy splash in the cell ad- 
joining mine, which proceeded from the leg of a 
great awkward German Frau, kicking, by mis- 
take, above, instead of (as I was vigorously doing) 
beneath the fluid—Every sigh that escaped was 
heard, and whenever a patient extricated him or 
her self from the mess, one could hear puffing and 
rubbing as clearly as if one had been assisting 
at the operation. 

In the same mournful succession in which they 
had arrived, the bathers, in due time, ascended, 
one after another, to the rooms, where they were 
now permitte? to eat—what they had certainly well 
enough earned—their breakfast. As soon as mine 
was concluded, I voted it necessary to clean my 
head, for from certain white particies which float 
throughout the bath, as thickly as, and indeed 
very much resembling, the mica in granite, I found 
that my hair was in a sticky state, in which I did 
not feel disposed it should remain. I ought, how- 
ever, most explicitly to state, that the operation I 
here imposed upon myself was an act of ecventri- 
city, forming no part of the regular system of the 
Wiesbaden bathers—indeed, I should say that the 
art of cleaning the hair is not anywhere much en- 
couraged among Germans, who, perhaps with rea- 
son, rather pride themselves in despising any sort 
of occupation or accomplishment which can at all 
be called—superficial. 

Before I quit the subject of bathing, I may as 
well at once observe, that one of my principal rea- 
sons for selecting the apartments I occupied at the 
Englischen Hof was, that the window of my sit- 
ting-room looked into the horse-bath, which was 
immediately beneath them. Three or four times 
a-day, horses, lame or chest-foundered, were 
brought to this spot. As the water was hot, the 
animals, on firet being led into it, seemed much 
frightened, splashing, and violently pawing with 
their fore-feet as if to cool it, but being at last more 
accustomed to the strange sensation, they very 
quickly seemed exceedingly to enjoy it. Their 
bodies being entirely covered, the halter was then 
tied to a post, and they were thus left to soak for 
half or three-quarters of an hour. The heat 
seemed to heighten the circulation |i a blood. 
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and nothing could look more animated than their 
heads, as, peeping out of the hot fluid, they 
shook their dripping manes and snorted at every 
carriage, and horse, which they heard passing. 

The price paid for each bathing of each horse is 
eighteen kreuzers, and this trifling fact always ap- 
peared to me to be the most satisfactory proof I 
could meet with of the curative properties of the 
Wiesbaden baths: for though it is, of course, the 
interest of the inhabitants to insist on their efficacy, 
yet the poor peasant would never, I think, continue 
for a fortnight to pay sixpence a-day, unless he 
knew, by experience of some sort or other, that his 
anima! would really derive benefit. 

One must not, however, carry the moral too far, 
for even if it be admitted that these baths cure in 
horses strains and other effects of over-work, it 
does not follow that they are to be equally benefi- 
cial in gout, and other human complaints, which 
we all know are the effects of under-work, or want 
of exercise. 

For more than half an hour I had been indolently 
watching this amphibious scene, when the landlord 
entering my room said, that the Russian Prince 
G n wished to speak to me on some busi- 
ness ; and the information was scarcely communi- 
cated, when I perceived his Highness standing at 
the threshold of my door. With the attention due 
to his rank, I instantly begged he would do me the 
honour to walk in; and, after we had sufficiently 
bowed to each other, and I had prevailed upon my 
guest to sit down, I gravely requested him, as I 
stood before him, to be so good as to state in what 
way I could have the good fortune to render him 
any service. The Prince very briefly replied, that 
he had called upon me, considering that I was the 
person in the hotel best capable (he politely inclined 
hie head) of informing him by what route it would 
be most advisable for him to proceed to London, 
it being his wish to visit my country. 

In order at once to solve this very simple pro- 
blem, I silently unfolded and spread out upon the 
table my map of Europe ; and each of us, as we 
leant over it, placing a fore-finger on or near Wies- 
baden—(our eyes being fixed upon Dover)—we 
remained in this reflecting attitude for some se- 
conds, until the Prince’s finger first solemnly began 
to trace its route. In doing this I observed that 
his Highness’s hand kept swerving far into the 
Netherlands ; so, gently pulling it by the thumb 
towards Paris, I used'as much force as I thought 
decorous, to induce it to advance in a straight line ; 
however, finding my efforts ineffectual, I ventured, 
with respectful astonishment, to ask, “Why travel 
by so uninteresting a route ?” 

The Prince at once acknowledged that the 
road I-had recommended would, by visiting Paris, 
afford him the greatest pleasure, but he frankly 
told me that no Russian, not even a personage 
of his rank, could enter that capital without 
first obtaining a written permission from the Em- 
peror!!! 
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These words were no sooner uttered than I felt 
my fluent civility suddenly begin to coagulate ; 


the attention I paid my guest became forced and ° 


unnatura}—I was no longer at my ease; and 
though I bowed, strained, and endeavoured to be, 
if possible, more respectful than ever, yet I really 
could hardly prevent my lips from muttering aloud, 
that I had sooner die a homely English peasant 
than live to be a Russian Prince! In short, his 
Highness’s words acted upon my mind like thun- 
der upon beer; and, moreover, I could almost 
have sworn that I was an old lean wolf, contemp- 
tuously observing a bald ring rubbed by the collar 
from the neck of a sleek, well-fed mastiff dog; 
however, recovering myself, I managed to give as 
much information as it was in my humble power 
to afford, and my noble guest then taking his de- 
parture, I returned to my open window, to give 
vent in solitude (as I gazed upon the horse-bath) 
to my own reflections upon the subject. 

Although the petty rule of my life has been ne- 
ver to trouble myself about what the world calls 
politics” —(a fine word, by-the-by, much easier 
expressed than understood)—yet, I must own, I 
am always happy when I see a nation enjoying 
itself, and melancholy when I observe any large 
body of people suffering pain or imprisonment. 
But of all sorts of imprisonment, that of the mind 
is, to my taste, the ‘most cruel; and, therefore. 
when I consider over what immense dominions 
the Emperor of Russia presides, and how he go- 
verns, I cannot help sympathizing most sincerely 
with those innocent sufferers who have the mis- 
fortune to be born his subjects; for if a Russian 
Prince be not freely permitted to go to Paris, in 
what a melancholy state of slavery and debase- 
ment must exist the minds of what we call the 
lower classes? 

As a sovereign remedy for this lamentable poli- 
tical disorder, many very sensible people in Eng- 
land prescribe, I know, that we ought to have 
recourse to arms. I must confess, however, it 
seems to me that one of the greatest political er- 
rors England could commit would be to declare, 


or to join in declaring war against Russia ; in, 


short, that an appeal to brute force would, at this 
moment, be at once most unscientifically to stop 
an immense moral engine, which, if left to its 
work, is quite powerful enough, without blood- 
shed, to gain for humanity, at no expense at all, 
its object. ‘The individual who is, I conceive, to 
overthrow the Emperor of Russia—who is to di- 
rect his own legions against himself—who is todo 
what Napoleon at the head of his Great Army 
failed to effect, is the little child, who, lighted by 
the single wick of a small lamp, sits at this mo- 
ment perched above the great steam-press of our 
“Penny Magazine,” feeding it, from morning till 
night, with blank paper, which, at almost every 
pulsation of the engine, comes out stamped on 
both sides with engravings, and with pages of 
plain, useful, harmless knewledge, which, by 
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making the lower orders ecquainted with foreign 
d various states of so- 





God in the highest, and on earth peace—good will 
towards men.” It has already been stated, that 
what proceeds from this press is now greedily de- 
voured by the people of Europe ; indeed, even at 
Berlin, we know it can hardly be reprinted fast 
enough. 

This child, then,—“ this sweet little cherub that 
sits up aloft,” is the only army that an enlightened 
country like ours should, I humbly think, deign 
to oppose to one who reigns in darkness—who 
grembles at day-light, and whose throne rests upon 
ignorance and despotism. Compare this mild, 
peaceful, intellectual policy, with the dreadful, sa- 
vage alternative of going to war, and the difference 
must surely be evident to every one. In the former 
case, we calmly enjoy, first of all, the pleasing re- 
flection, that our country is generously imparting 
to the nations of Europe the blessings she is tran- 
quilly deriving from the purification and civilization 
of her own mind;—far from wishing to exterminate, 
we are gradually illuminating, the Russian pea- 
sant—we are mildly throwing a gleam of light 
upon the fetters of the Russian Prince ; and surely 
every well-disposed person must see, that, if we 
will only have patience, the result of this noble, 
temperate conduct must produce all that reason- 
able beings can desire, But, on the other hand, 
if we appeal to arms—if, losing our temper and 
our head, we endeavour (as the bear is taught to 
dance) to civilize the Emperor of Russia by hard 
blows, we instantly consolidate all the tottering 
elements of his dominions ; we give life, energy, 
and loyalty to his army ;}we avert the thoughts 
of his princes from their own dishonour; we in- 
flame the passions, instead of awakening the sober 
judgment of his subjects, and thus throwing away 
both our fulcrum and our lever, by resorting to 
main strength, we raise the savage not only to a 
level with ourselves, but actually make ourselves 
decidedly his inferior; for Napoleon’s history 
ought surely sufficiently to instruct us, that the 
weapons of this northern Prince of Darkness— 

(his climate and his legions)—even if we had an 
army, we ought not, in prudence, to attack ; but 


the fact is, our pacific policy has been to try to. 


exist without an army,—in the opinion of all mili- 
tary men we have even disarmed ourselves too 
much, and, in |this situation, suddenly to change 
our system, and without arms or armour to attack 
one who is almost invulnerable, would be most 
irrationally to paralyze our own political machi- 
nery. 

it by its moral assistance, we wisely intend, 
under the blessings of Heaven, to govern and be 
governed, we surely ought not from anger to desert 
its standard ; and, on the other hand, it must be 
equally evident that before we determine on civi- 
lizing the Emperor of Russia, by trying the barba- 
rous experiment of whether his troops or ours can, 





without shrinking, eat most lead, it would be pru- 
dent to create an army, as well as funds able to 
maintain it ; for— 


* Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel; but, being in, 
Bear it, that the opposer may ‘beware of Ges! we 


Being desirous to observe the way in which a 
Sunday evening was passed in Germany, at seven 
o’clock on that day I followed a crowd of people 
into the theatre, and found the house so full, that 
I had great difficulty in obtaining a seat. The 
performance was a complete surprise to me, for 
though ages ago, when I was young, I had been in 
the habit of regularly attending for years together 
an Italian theatre, yet never having before witness- 
ed a German opera, I did not know it was possible 
so completely to adapt the sounds of music to every 
varying thought and sentiment in a play ; in short, 
the words of the play, and the notes of the orches- 
tra, were as nearly as possible fac-similes of each 
other ; demi-semi-quavers, crotchets, and minims 
being made most ingeniously to mimic, not only 
exclamations, but marks of admiration, notes of 
interrogation, colons, and full stops. 

The musical emphasis which accompanied every 
line throughout the piece, while it merely asto- 
nished me, seemed to be most scientifically appre- 
ciated by the audience, whose countenances of 
severe attention were very remarkable ; no inter- 
ruption, however, of any sort took place, their 
feelings of approbation or censure being equally 
mute. In the various departments of the perform- 
ance, a great deal of natural talent was displayed, 
and whether one attended to the music—to the 
style of acting—to the scenery—or even to a dish 
of devils, which made their appearance, most 
strangely garnished with toads, bats, serpents, and 
nondescript beings, one could not help admitting 
that, in spite of its torpor, there must exist a con- 
siderable quantity of latent genius, imagination, 
and taste in the audience itself; indeed, there can 
be no fairer criterion of the mental character of any 
country, than its own national spectacles, which 
are of course, and must be, made to correspond 
with, cnd suit, the palates of those who support 
them. It is true that that mimic Fashion will 
occasionally introduce into a country foreign habits, 
not suited to its climate. For instance, of our 
own fine London opera, Italians say, that without 
calling upon the English audience itself to sing, 
their behaviour quite clearly proves that they have 
no real taste for—that they are not capable of 

relishing, the foreign musical luxury which by the 
power of money they have purchased : in short, 
they accuse us of listening, when we ought to be 
coughing—of talking to each other, when we ought 
to be breathless, from attention—and of most bar- 
barously throwing the light of the theatre upon our- 
selves instead of on the performers—thus showing 
that we prefer looking at tiers of red cheeks and 
sow of Wie tect, to Reeaing & Geet Mage 
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melody of music. But, whether these foreign re- 
marks respecting an Italian performance be true 
or not, in our own element, in our own English 
theatres, the accusation of want of taste does not 
hold good. The admirers of Shakspeare, Siddons, 
Kemble, Kean, O'Neil, etc., cannot complain that. 
the writings of the one, or the acting of the others, 
have not reached the hearts of those to whom they 
have been directed ; in short, without sympathetic 
talent throughout the country, those names could 
never have reached the respective eminences on 
which they stand, and thus, though they do honour 
to the country, the country can also claim honour 
from them. 

When the pleasing performance I had been wit- 
nessing was at an end, on coming into the open 
air, I found it was raining, Like myself, most 
people were without umbrellas; the rain, howev- 
er, scemec to have no effect upon the tide of human 
bodies that flowed en masse towards the Cursaal, 
which, ready lighted up, was waiting for the dis- 
gorging of the theatre. On entering the great door, 
each person was required to pay a florin, and as 
the large room was rapidly very nearly filled, the 
band struck up, and dancing most vigorously be- 
gan. I could now scarcely believe my eyes, that 
the performers, so awkwardly attempting to be 
active before me, were the identicai people whose 
passive good taste and genius I had, with somuch 
pleasure, been admiring; for with amore awk- 
ward, clumsy, inclegant set of dancers I certainly 
never before had found myself in society. Not 
only was the execution of their steps violently 
bad, but their whole style of dancing was of a tex- 
ture as coarse as dowlas, and most especially, in 
their mode of waltzing, there was a repetition of 
vulgar jerks which it was painfully disagreeable 
to witness. Leaving, therefore, these dull, heavy, 
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tetotums to spin out the evening in their own way, 
I quitted the great room ; but no sooner did I en- 
ter the smaller dens, than I found that I had failen 
from the frying-pan into the fire, for these “ hells” 
were literally swarming with inhabitants. In 
each chamber an immense solitary lamp (having 
a circular reflector) hung over the green cloth ta- 
ble, round which, male and female gamesters, of 
all ages, were bending, with horrid features of 
anxiety ; and as the powerful rancid oil light shone 
upon their ill-favoured countenances, I could not 
help with abhorrence leaning backwards, at see- 
ing a group of fellow-creatures huddled together 
for such a base, low-minded object. In passing 
through the chambers of this infernal region, | 
found one worse, if possible, than the other. Un- 
der each lamp, there were, here and there, con- 
trasted with young nibblers, individual counte- 
nances of habitual gamesters, which, as objects 
of detestation, many a painter, or rather scene- 
painter, would have been exceedingly anxious to 
sketch, but I was so completely disgusted with the 
whole thing, that, as quickly as my staff and two 
legs could carry me, swinging the other arm, I 
took my departure. 

In hastily worming my way through the ball- 
room, I saw there no reason for changing my 
opinion ; and when I got into the fresh, cool, open 
air, though I was fully sensible I had not spent 
my Sunday evening exactly as I ought to have 
done, yet in the course of my very long life, I 
think I never felt more practically disposed to 
repeat, as in England we are, thank Heaven, still 
taught to do— 


“REMEMBER THAT THOU KEEP HOLY THE 
SABBATH DAY.” 
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SAMSON AGONISTES; 


A DRAMATIC POEM. 





THE ARGUMENT. 


Samsch made captive, blind, and now in the prison of Gaza, there to labour as in a common workhouse, on a 
festival day, in the general cessation from labour, comes forth into the open air, toa place nigh, somewhat retired 
there to sit awhile and bemoan his condition, Where he happens at length to be visited by certain friends and 
equals of his tribe, which make the Chorus, who seek to comfort him what they can; then by his old father, Ma- 
noah, who endeavours the like, and withal tells him his purpose to procure his liberty by ransom; lastly, that 
this feast was proclaimed by the Philistines as a day of thanksgiving for their deliverance froma the hands of Sam- 
son, which yet more troubles him. Manoah then departs to prosecute his endeavour with the Philistine lords for 
Samson’s redemption; who in the meanwhile is visited by other persons ; and lastly by a public officer to require 
his coming to the feast before the lords and people, to play or shew his strength in their presence ; he at first re- 
fuses, dismissing the public officer with absolute denial to come ; at length, persuaded inwardly that this was from 
God, he yields to go along with him, who came now the second time with great threatenings to fetch him: the 
Chorus yet remaining on the place, Manoah returns full of joyful-hope, to procure ere long his son’s deliverance, 
in the midst of which discourse an Hebrew comes in haste, coafasediy at first, and afterwards more distinctly re- 
Jating the catastrophe, what Samson had done to the Philistines, and by accident to himself; wherewith the 
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tragedy ends. 


THE PERSONS. 


Samson. 
Manoah, the father of 


Samson. 
Dalila, his wife. 


Harapha of Gath. 

Public Officer. 
essenger. 

Chorus of Danites. 


The Scene, before the Prison in Gaza. 


Samson. Altendant leading him. 


A irte onward lend thy guiding hand 

To these dark steps, a little further on ; 

For yonder bank hath choice of sun or shade: 

There I am wont to sit, when any chance 

Relieves me from my task of servile toil, 5 

Daily in the common prison else enjoin’d me, 

Where I, a prisoner chain’d, scarce freely draw 

The air imprison’d also, close and damp, 

Unwholesome draught! but here I feel amends, 

The breath of Heav’n fresh blowing, pure and 
sweet, 

With day-spring born ; here leave me to respire, 

This day a solemn feast the people hold 12 

To Dagon their sea-idol, and forbid = 

Laborious works ; unwillingly this rest 

Their superstition yields me ; hence with leave 

Retiring from the popular noise, I seek 16 

This unfrequented place to find some ease, 

Ease to the body some, none to the mind 

From restless thoughts, that like a deadly swarm 

Of hornets arm’d, no sooner found alone, 20 


Samson Agonistes ; Agonistes is a Greek word sig. 
nifying ‘Actor. The introduction is in imitation of the 
CEdipus Coloneus of Seph For the subject of 
the poem, and most of the scriptural allusions it con- 
tains, reference may be made in general to the Book of 





* Judges. 


But rush upon me thronging, and present 

Times past, what once I saw, and what am now 

O wherefore was my birth from Heav’n foretold 

Twice by an angel, who at last in sight 

Of both my parents all in flames ascended 25 

From off the altar, where an offering burn’d, 

As in a fieryeeolumn charioting 

His god-like presence, and from some great aet 

Of benefit reveal’d to Abraham’s race ? 

Why was my breeding order’d and preseribed 30 

As of a person separate to God, 

Design’d for great exploits: if I must die 

Betray’d, captived, and both my eyes put out, 

Made of my enemies the scorn and gaze ; 

To grind in brazen fetters under task 35 

With this Heav’n-gifted strength? O glorious 
strength 

Put to the labour of a beast, debased 

Lower than bond-slave! Promise was that I 

Should Israel from Philistian yoke deliver ; 

Ask for this great deliverer now, and find him 40 





Eyeless in Gaza at the mill with slaves, 

| Himself in bonds under Philistian yoke : 

Yet stay, let me not rashly call in doubt 

Divine prediction ; what if all foretold 

Had been fuifill’d but through mine own default, 
Whom have I to complain of but myself? 46 
Who this high gift of strength = te mu, 
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In what part lodged, how easily bereft me, 
Under the seal of silence could not keep, 
‘But weakly to a woman must reveal it, 
O’ercome with importunity and tears. 
O impotence of mind, in body strong ! 
But what is strength without a double share 
Of wisdom, vast, unwieldy, burdensome, 
Proudly secure, yet liable to fall 55 
By weakest subtleties, not made to rule, 
But to subserve where wisdom bears command ? 
God, when he gave me strength, to show withal 
How slight the gift was, hung it in my hair. 
But peace, I must not quarrel with the will 60 
Of highest dispensation, which herein 
Hlaply had ends above my reach to know : 
Suffices that to me strength is my bane, 
And proves the source of all my miseries ; 
So many, and so huge, that each apart 65 
Would ask a life to wail, but chief of all, 
O loss of sight, of thee I most complain ! 
Blind among enemies, O worse than chains, 
Dungeon, or beggary, or decrepit age ! 
Light, the prime work of God, to me is extinct, 70 
And all her various objects of delight 
Annull’d, which might in part my grief have eased, 
Inferior to the vilest now become 
Of man or worm ; the vilest here excel me, 
They creep, yet see, I dark in light exposed 75 
To daily fraud, contempt, abuse, and wrong ; 
Within doors, or without, still as a fool, 
In power of others, never in my own ; 
Scarce half [ seem to live, dead more than halt. 
O dark, dark, dark, amid the blaze of noon, 80 
Irrecoverably dark, total eclipse 
Without all hope of day ! 
O first-created beam, and thou great Word, 
Let there be light, and light was over all ; 
Why am I thus bereaved thy prime decree? 85 
The sun to me is dark 
And silent as the moon, 
‘When she deserts the night ’ 
Hid in her vacant interlunar cave. 
Since light so necessary is to life, 90 
And almost life itself, if it be true 
That light is in the soul, 
She all in every part; why was the sight 
To such a tender ball as th’ eye confined, 
So obvious and so easy to be quench'd ? 95 
And not, as feeling, through all parts diffused, 
That she might look at will through every ‘pore? 
Then had I not been thus exiled from light, 
As in the land of darkness yet in light, 
To live a life half dead, a living death, 
And bury’d: but O yet more miserable ! 
Myself my sepulchre, a moving grave, 
Bury'd, yet not exempt 
By privilege of death and burial 
From worst of other evils, pains and wrongs, 105 
87. Shakspeare, se ° ° 
Sec. 8.—The silent va Pe nls s Pan Be 
expréssion, means, according to Warburton, an inter- 
tunar night. 
$90 


100 


| But made hereby obnoxious more 
| To all the miseries of life, 


50 | Life in captivity 


Among inhuman foes. 

But who are these? for with jeint pace I hear 110 

The tread of many feet steering this way ; 

Perhaps my enemies, who come to stare 

At my affliction, and perhaps t’ insult, 

Their daily practice, to afflict me more. 

Chor. This, this is he ; softly a while, 

Let us not break in upon him ; 

O change beyond report, thought, or belief! 

See how he lies at random, carelessly diffused, 

With languish’d head uapropt, 

As one past hope abandon’d, 

And by himself given over ; 

In slavish habit, ill-fitted weeds 

O’er-worn and soil’d ; 

Or do my eyes misrepresent ? Can this be he, 

That heroic, that renown’d, 

Irresistible Samson ? whom unarm’d 

No strength of man, or fiercest wild beast, could 
withstand ; 

Who tore the lion, as the lion tears the kid, 

Ran on embattled armies clad in iron, 

And, weaponless himself, 

Made arms ridiculous, useless the forgery 

Of brazen shield and spear, the hammer’d cuirass, 

Chalybean temper’d steel, and frock of mail 

Adamantean proof; 

But safest he who stood aloof, 

When insupportably his foot advanced, 

In scorn of their proud arms and warlike tools, 

Spurn’d them to death by troops. The bold Asca- 
lonite, 

Filed from his lion ramp, old warriors turn’d 

Their plated backs under his heel ; 140 

Or groveling soil’d their crested helmets in the 
dust. 

Then with what trivial weapon came to hand, 

The jaw of a dead ass, his sword of bone, 

A thousand fore-skins fell, the flower of Palestine, 

In Ramath-lechi, famous to this day. 145 

Then by main force pull’d up, and on his shoulders 
bore 

The gates of Azza, post, and massy bar, 

Up to the hill by Hebron, seat of giants old, 

No journey of a sabbath-day ; and loaded so, 

Like whom the Gentiles feign to bear up Heaven. 


115 


125 


130 


135 


Which shall I first bewail, 151 
Thy bondage or lost sight, 

Prison within prison 

Inseparably dark ? 

Thou art become (O worst imprisonment!) 155 


118. Diffused, a classical expression ve uent! 
used to describe the languid panies ofa or ey 
133. The Chalybes were celebrated for their skill in 


86. Spenser's Faery Queene, B 
b 's Fae ueene, B. 1. Can. 7. St. 11: 
188. 1'Sam. v.17.) : 

147, Azza for Gaza, to avoid the alliteration of gates 
and Gaza. 





148. Josh. xv. 18, 14. Num. xii, 33, 
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SAMSON AGONISTES. 5 


The dungeon of thyself; thy soul 
(Which men enjoying sight oft without cause com- 
plain 
Imprison’d now indeed, 
In real darkness of the body dwells, 
Shut up from outward light 
To incorporate with gloomy night ; 
For inward light, alas! 
Puts forth no visual beam. 
O mirror of our fickle state, 
Since man on earth unparallel’d ! 
The rarer thy example stands, 
By how much from the top of wondrous glory, 
Strongest of mortal men, 
To lowest pitch of abject fortune thou art fallen. 
For him [ reckon not in high estate 170 
Whom long descent of birth 
Or the sphere of fortune raises ; 
But thee whose strength, while virtue was her 
mate, 
Might have subdued the earth 
Universally crown’d with highest praises. 175 
Sam. I hear the sounds of words; their sense 
the air 
Dissolves unjointed ere it reach my ear. 
Chor. He speaks, let us draw nigh. Matchless 
in might, 
The glory late of Israel, now the grief; 
We come thy friends and neighbours not unknown 
From Eshtaol and Zora’s fruitful vale, 181 
To visit or bewail thee ; or, if better, 
Counsel or consolation we may bring, 
Salve to thy sores ; apt words have power to swage 
The tumours of a troubled mind, 185 
And are as balm to fester’d wounds. 
Sam. Your coming, friends, revives me, for I 
learn 
Now of my own experience, not by talk, 
How counterfeit a coin they are who friends 
Bear in their superscription (of the most 
I would be understood), in prosperous days 
They swarm, but in adverse withdraw their head, 
Not to be found, though sought. Ye see, O friends, 
How many evils have inclosed me round ; 
Yet that which was the worst now least afflicts me, 
Blindness, for had I sight, confused withshame, 196 
How could I once look up, or heave the head, 
Who like a foolish pilot have shipwreck’d 
My vessel trusted to me from above, 
Gloriously rigg’d ; and for a word, a tear, 
Fool! have divulged the secret gift of Gud 
To a deceitful woman? Tell me, friends, 
Am I not sung and proverb’d for a fool 
In every street? do they not say, How well 
Are come upon him his deserts? yet why? 
Immeasurable strength they might behold 
In me, of wisdom nothing more than mean ; 
This with the other should at least have pair’d, 


165 


190 


200 


205 


181. E£shtaol and Zora, two towns belonging to the 
tribe of Dan. 
Josh, xix. 41. Judg. xiii, 2, 25. Josh. xv. 33. 





These two proportion’d ill drove me transverse, 

Chor. Tax not divine disposal : wisest men 
Have err’d, and by bad women been deceived ; 
And shall again, pretend they ne’er so wise. 
Deject not then so overmuch thyself, 

Who hast of sorrow thy full. load besides ; 

Yet truth to say, I oft have heard men wonder 215 
Why thou shouldst wed Philistian women rather 
Than of thine own tribe fairer, or as fair, 

At least of thy own nation, and as noble. 

Sam. The first I saw at Timna, and she pleased 
Me, not my parents, that I sought to wed 220 
The daughter of an infidel: they knew not 
That what I motion’d was of God; I knew 
From intimate impulse, and therefore urged 
The marriage on; that by occasion hence 
I might begin Israel’s deliverance, 

The work to which I was divinely call’d. 

She proving false, the next I took to wife 

(O that I never had! fond wish too late) 

Was in the vale of Sorec, Dalila, 

That specious monster, my accomplish’d 
snare. 230 

I thought it lawful from my former act, 

And the same end ; still watching to oppress 

Israel’s oppressors; of what now I suffer 

She was not the prime cause, but [ myself, 

Who vanquish’d with a peal of words (O weak- 
ness !) 

Gave up my fort of silence to a woman. 

Chor. In secking just occasion to provoke 
‘The Philistine, thy country’s enemy, 

Thou never wast remiss, I bear thee witness : 
Yet Israel still serves with all his sons, 240 

Sam. That fault [ take not on me, but transfer 
On Israel’s governors, and heads of tribes, [done 
Who seeing those great acts, which God had 
Singly by me against their conquerors, 
Acknowledged not, or not at all consider’d 
Deliverance offer’d: I on the other side 
Used no ambition to commend my deeds, 
The deeds themselves, though mute, spoke loud 

the doer ; 
But they persisted deaf, and would not seem 
To count them things worth notice, till at 
length 250 
Their lords the Philistines with gather’d powers 
Enter’d Judea seeking me, who then 
Safe to the rock of Etham was retired, 
Not flying, but forecasting in what place 
To set upon them, what advantaged best: 
Meanwhile the men of Judad, to prevent 
The harass of their land, beset me round ; 
I willingly on some conditions came 
Into their hands, and they as gladly yield me 
Tothe uncircumcised a welcome prey, 260 
Bound with two cords; but cords to me were 
threads [flew 
Touch’d wita the flame; on their whole host—I 
Unarm’d, and with a trivial weapon fell’d 
Their choicest youth ; they only lived who fled. 
Had Judah that day join’d, or one whole tribe, 265 
391 


225 


236 


245 
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They had by this possess’d the towers of Gath, 
And lerded over them whom they now serve : 
But what more oft in nations grown corrupt, 
And by their vices brought to servitude, 
Than to love bondage more than liberty; 270 
Bondage with ease than strenuous liberty : 
And to despise, or envy, or suspect 
Whom God hath of his special favour raised 
As their deliverer; if he aught begin, 
How frequent to desert him, and at last 275 
To heap ingratitude on worthiest deeds? 
Chor. Thy words to my remembrance bring 
How Succoth and the fort of Penuel 
Their great deliverer contemn’d, 
The matchless Gideon in pursuit 280 
Of Madian and her vanquish’d kings : 
And how ingrateful Ephraim 
Had dealt with Jephtha, who by argument, 
Not worse than by his shield and spear, 
Defended Israel from the Ammonite, 285 
Had not his prowess quell’d their pride 
In that sore battle, when so many died 
Without reprieve adjudged to death, 
For want of well pronouncing Shibboleth. 
Sam. Of such examples add me to the roll, 290 
Me easily indeed mine may neglect, 
But God’s proposed deliverance not so. 
Chor. Just are the ways of God, 
And justifiable to men ; 
Unless there be who think not God at all; 295 
If any be, they walk obscure ; 
For of such doctrine never was there school, 
But the heart of the fool, 
And no man therein doctor but himself. 299 
Yet more there be who doubt his ways not just, 
As to his own edicts found contradicting, 
Then give the reins to wandering thought, 
Regardless of his glory’s diminution ; 
Till by their own perplexities involved 
They ravel more, still less resolved, 305 
But never find self satisfying solution. 
As if they would confine th’ Interminable, 
And tie him to his own prescript, 
Who made our laws to bind us, not himself, 
And hath full right to exempt 310 
Whom so it pleases him by choice 
From national obstriction, without taint 
Of sin, or legal debt ; 
For with his own laws he can best dispense. 
He would not else, who never wanted means, 315 
Nor in respect of th’ enemy just cause 
To set his people free, 





Have prompted this heroic Nazarite, 
Against his vow of strictest purity, 
To seek in marriage that fallacious bride, 
Unelean, unchaste. 

Down reason then, at least vain reasonings 

down, 

298. Ps. xiv. 1. 

$19, Samson’s vow as a Nazarite, ee 
most perfect observance of the whole Mosaical la: { 
= he broke by his marriage with a Gentile ~ | 
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Though reason here aver 
That moral verdict quits her of unclean : 
Unchaste was subsequent ; her stain, not his. 325 
But see, here comes thy reverend sire 
With careful step, locks white as down, 
Old Manoah: advise ; 
Forthwith how thou ought’st to receive him. 
Sam. Ay me, another inward grief awaked 330 
With mention of that name renews th’ assault. 
Man. Brethren and men of Dan, for such ye 
seem, 
Though in this uncouth place ; if uld respect, 
As I suppose, towards your once glory’d friend, 
My son now captive, hither hath inform’d 335 
Your younger feet, while mine cast back with age 
Came lagging after; say if he be here? 
Chor. As signal now in low dejected state, 
As erst in highest, behold him where he lies. _ 
Man. O miserable change! is this the man, 340 
That invincible Samson, far renown’d, 
The dread of Israel’s foes, who with a strength 
Equivalent to angels walk’d their streets, 
None oflering fight ; who single combatant 
Duell’d their armies rank’d in proud array, 345 
Himself an army, now unequal match 
To save himself against a coward arm'd 
At one spear’s length? O ever-failing trust, 
Immortal strength! and oh what not in man 349 
Deceivable and vain? Nay, what thing good 
Pray’d for. but often proves our woe, our bane? 
I pray’d for children, and thought barrenness 
In wedlock a reproach ; I gain’d a son, 
And such a son as all men hail’d me happy ; 
Who would be now a father in my stead? 355 
O wherefore did God grant me my request, 
And as a blessing with such pomp adorn’d ? 
Why are his gifts desirable, to tempt 
Our earnest prayers, then, given with solemn 
hand 


As graces, draw a scorpion’s tail behind? 360 
For this did th’ angel twice descend ? for this 
Ordain’d thy nurture holy as of a plant 
Select, and sacred, glorious for a while, 
The miracle of men; then in an hour 
Insnared, assaulted, overcome, led bound, 365 
Thy foes’ derision, captive, poor and blind, 
Into a dungeon thrust. to work with slaves? 
Alas, methings whom God hath chosen once 
To worthiest deeds, if he through frailty err, 
He should not so o’erwhelm, and as a thrall 370 
Subject him to so foul indignities 
Be’ it but for honour’s sake of former deeds. 

Sam. Appoint not heav’nly disposition, Father : 
Nothing of all these evils hath befall’n me 
But justly ; I myself have brought them on, 375 
Sole author I, sole cause: if aught seem vile, 
As vile hath been my folly, who have profaned 
The mystery of God giv’n me under pledge 
Of vow, and have betray’d it to a woman, 


A anes my faithless enemy. 380 
bs Luke xi, 12. 
3. A , arraign or summon to answer, 
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This well I knew, nor was at all surprised, 

But warn’d by oft experience : did not she 

Of Timna first betray me, and reveal 

The secret wrested from me in her highth 

Of nuptial love profese’d, carrying it straight 385 

To them who had corrupted her, my spies, 

And rivals? In this other was there found 

More faith, who also in her prime of love, 

Spousal embraces, vitiated with gold, 

Though offer’d only, by the scentconceived 390 

Her spurious first-born, treason against me ? 

Thrice she assay’d with flattering pray’rs and 
sighs, 

And amorous reproaches, to win from me 

My capital secret, in what part my strength 

Lay stored, in what part summ’d, that she might 
know ; 

Thrice I deluded her, and turn’d to sport 

Her importunity, each time perceiving 

How openly, and with what impudence 

She purposed to betray me, and (which was 
worse 

“han undissembled hate) with what contempt 

She sought to make me traitor to myself; 401 

Yet the fourth time, when must’ring all her 
wiles, 

With blandish’d parleys, feminine assaults, 

Tongue-batteries, she surceased not day nor night 

To storm me over-watch’d, and weary’d out, 405 

At times when men seek most repose and rest, 

I yielded, and unlock’d her all my heart, 

Who with a grain of manhood well resolved 

Might easily have shook off all her snares ; 

But foul effeminacy held me yoked 

Her bond-slave ; O indignity, O blot 

To honour and religion! servile mind 

Rewarded well with servile punishment ! 

The base degree to which I now am fallen, 

These rags, this grinding is not yet so base 415 

As was my former servitude ignoble, 

Unmanly, ignominious, infamous, 

True slavery, and that blindness worse than this, 

That saw not how degenerately Iserved. 419 

Man. I cannot praise thy marriage choices, 


396 


410 


Son, 
Rather approved them not ; but thou didst plead 
Divine impulsion prompting how thou might’st 
Find some occasion to infest our foes. 
I state not that; this I am sure, our foes 
Found soon occasion thereby to make thee 425 
Their captive, and their triumph ; thou the sooner 
Temptation found’st, or over-potent charms 
To violate the sacred trust of silence 
Deposited within thee; which to have kept 
Tacit was in thy power: true; and thou bear’st 
Enough, and more, the burden of that fault; 431 
Bitterly hast thou paid, and still art paying 
That rigid score. A worse thing yet remains: 
This day the Philistines a popular feast 
Here celebrate in Gaza; and proclaim 
Great pomp and sacrifice, and praises loud 
Fo Dege, HEE Se 


435 





Thee, Samson, bound and blind into their hands, 

Them out of thine, who slew’st them many a 
slain. 

So Dagon shall be magnified, and Ged, 440 

Besides whom is no god, compared with idols 

Disglorified, blasphemed, and had in scorn 

By the idolatrous rout amidst their wine ; 


{ Which to have come to pass by means of thee, 


Samson, of all thy sufferings think the heaviest, 
Of all reproach the most with shame that ever 
Could have befallen thee and thy father’s house. 
Sam. Father, I do acknowledge and confess 
That I this honour, I this pomp, have brought 
To Dagon, and advanced his praises high 450 
Among the Heathen ’round ; to God have brought 
Dishonour, obloquy, and oped the mouths 
Of idolists, and atheists ; have brought scandal 
To Israel, diffidence of God, and doubt 
In feeble hearts, propense enough before 
To waver, or fall off and join with idols ; 
Which is my chief affliction, shame and sorrow, 
The anguish of my soul, that suffers not 
Mine eye to harbour sleep, or thoughts to rest. 
This only hope relieves me, that the strife 460 
With me hath end ; all the contest is now 
*Twixt God and Dagon; Dagon hath presumed, 
Me overthrown, to enter lists with God, 
His deity comparing and preferring 
Before the God of Abraham. He, be sure, 465 
Will not connive, or linger, thus provoked, 
But will arise and his great name assert : 
Dagon must stoop, and shall ere long receive 
Such a discomfit, as shall quite despoil him 
Of all these boasted trophies won on me, 
And with confusion blank his worshippers. 
Man. With cause this hope relieves thee, and 
these words, 
I as a prophecy receive ; for God, 
Nothing more certain, will not long defer 
To vindicate the glory of his name 
Against all competition, nor will long 
Endure it doubtful whether God be Lord, 
Or Dagon. But for thee what shall be done? 
Thou must not in the meanwhile here forgot 
Lie in this miserable loathsome plight 
Neglected. I already have made way 
To some Philistian lords, with whom to treat 
About thy ransom: well they may by this 
Have satisfied their utmost of revenge 
By pains and slaveries, worse than death inflicted 
On thee, who now no more canst do them harm. 486 
Sam. Spare that proposal, Father, spare the 
trouble 
Of that solicitation ; let me here, 
As I deserve, pay on my punishment ; 
And expiate, if possible, my crime, 
Shameful garrulity. To have reveal’d 
Secrets of men, the secrets of a friend, 
How heinous had the fact been, how deserving 
Contempt, and scorn of all, to be excluded 
All friendship, and avoided as a blab, 
The mark of fool oct on his front? 
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But I God’s counsel have not kept, his holy secret 
Presumptuously have publish’d impiously, 
Weakly at least, and shamefully: a sin 
That Gentiles in their parables condemn 500 
To their abyss and horrid pains confined. 
Man. Be penitent and for thy fault contrite, 
But act not in thy own affliction, Son: 
Repent the sin, but if the punishment 
Thou canst avoid, self-preservation bids ; 505 
Or th’ execution leave to high disposal, 
And let another hand, not thine, exact 
Thy penal forfeit from thyself; perhaps 
God will relent, and quit thee all his debt ; 
Who ever more approves, and more accepts 510 
(Best pleased with humble’ and filial submission) 
Him who imploring mercy sues for life, 
Than who self-rigorous chooses death as due: 
Which argues over-just, and self-displeased 
For self-offence, more than for God offended. 515 
Reject not then what offer’d means; who knows 
But God hath sent before us, to return thee 
Home to thy country and his sacred house, 
Where thou mayst bring thy offerings, to avert 
His further ire, with pray’rs and vows renew’d ? 
Sam. His pardon I implore ; but as for life 521 
To what end should I seek it? when in strength 
All mortals I excell’d, and great in hopes 
With youthful courageand magnanimous thoughts 
Of birth from Heav’n foretold and high exploits, 
Full of divine instinct, after some proof 526 
Of acts indeed heroic, far beyond 
The sons of Anak, famous now and blazed, 
Fearless of danger, like a petty god, 
I walk’d about admired of all, anddreaded 530 
On hostile ground, none daring my affront. 
Then swollen with pride into the snare I fell 
Of fair fallacious looks, venereal trains, 
Soften’d with pleasure and voluptuous life ; 
At length to lay my head and hallow’d pledge 535 
Of all my strength in the lascivious lap 
Of a deceitful concubine, who shore me 
Like a tame wether, all my precious fleece, 
Then turn’d me out ridiculous, despoil’d, 
Shaven and disarm’d among mine enemies. 540 
Chor. Desire of wine and all delicious drinls, 
Which many a fumous warrior overturns, 
Thou couldst repress, nor did the dancing ruby 
Sparkling, out-pour’d, the flavour, or the smell, 
Or taste that cheers the heart of gods and men, 
Allure thee from the cool crystalline stream. 546 
Sam. Wherever fountain or fresh current flow’d 
Against the eastern ray, translucent, pure 
With touch ethereal of Heav’n’s fiery rod, 


500, Tae allusion is to the story of Tantalus, who it 
is said revealed the secrets of the gods, and was for 
that condemned to punishment in the infernal regions. 

538. Ofis to be understood before all, &c. 

541. Allusion is here made to the strictness of livi 
imposed by the Nazarite’s vow, which Samson kept in 
all respects, but in his marriage with a strange woman. 

545. Judges ix. 13, Gods here means the false gods 
of the heathen cities, or the conquerors and great men, 
80 called in honour of their famous deeds, 

394 





I drank, from the clear milky juice allaying 550 
Thirst, and refresh’d; nor envy’d them the grape 
Whose heads that turbulent liquor fills with 
fumes. 
Chor. O madness, to think use of strongest 
wines 
And strongest drinks our chief support of health, 
When God with these forbidden made choice to 
rear 
His mighty champion, strong above compare, 556 
Whose drink was only from the liquid brook. 
Sam. But what avail’d this temp’rance, not 
complete 
Against another object more enticing ? 
What boots it at one gate to make defence, 560 
And at another to let in the foe, 
Effeminately vanquish’d? by which means, 
Now blind; dishearten’d .sham’d, dishonour’d, 
quell’d, 
To what can I be useful, wherein serve 
My nation, and the work from Heav’n imposed, 
But to sit idle on the household hearth, 566 
A burdenous drone ; to visitants a gaze, 
Or pitied object, these redundant locks 
Robustious to no purpose clust’ring down, 
Vain monument of strength; till length of years 
And sedentary numbness craze my limbs = 271 
Toa contemptible old age obscure ? 
Here rather let me drudge and earn my bread, 
Till vermin, or the draff of servile food, 
Consume me, and oft-invocated death 575 
Hasten the welcome end of all my pains. 
Man. Wilt thou then serve the Philistines with 
that gift 
Which was expressly given thee to annoy them 
Better at home lie bed-rid, not only idle, 
Inglorious, unemploy’d, with age out-worn. 580 
But God, who caused a fountain at thy prayer 
From the dry ground to spring, thy thirst to allay 
After the brunt of battle, can as easy 
Cause light again within thy eyes to spring, 
Wherewith to serve him better than thou hast ; 
And I persuade me so; why else this strength 
Miraculous yet remaining in those locks? 587 
His might continues in thee not for nought, 
Nor shall his wondrous gifts be frustrate thus, 
Sam. All otherwise to me my thoughts portend, 
That these dark orbs no more shall treat with 
light, 591 
Nor th’ other light of life continue long, 
But yield to double darkness nigh at hand : 
So much I feel my genial spirits droop, 
My hopes all flat, Nature within me seems 595 
In all her functions weary of herself, 


571. Craze, so used Par. Lost, xii. 210. 

281. There is a difference between this account of 
the fountain which rose in answer to Samson’s prayer, 
and that which is given in our translation of the Scri 
ture. In the latter, it is said the water sprang from the 
cleft jaw, but by most of the commentators it is said, 
that as the word translated jaw is the proper name of 
a spot of ground, it should not in this place be trans- 
lated in the sense given in our version. 
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My race of glory run, and race of shame, 
And! shall shortly be with them that rest. 
Man, Believe not these suggestions which pro- 
ceed 


From anguish of the mind and humours black, 

That mingle with thy fancy. [however 601 

Must not omit a father’s timely care 

To prosecute the means of thy deliverance 

By ransom, or how else ; meanwhile be calm, 

And healing words from these thy friends admit. 
Sam. O that torment should not be confined 


To the body’s wounds and sores, 607 
With maladies innumerable 

In heart, head, breast and reins ; 

But must secret passage find 610 


To th’ inmost mind, 
There exercise all his fierce accidents, 
And on her purest spirits prey, 
As on entrails, joints, and limbs, 
With answerable pains, but more intense, 615 
Though void of corporal sense. 
My griefs not only pain me 
As a lingering disease, 
But, finding no redress, ferment and rage ; 
Nor less than wounds immedicable 620 
Rankle, and festemjand gangrene, 
To black mortification 
Thoughts my tormentors arm’d with deadly 
stings 

Mangle my apprehensive tenderest parts, 
Exasperate, exulcerate, and raise 625 
Dire inflammation, which no cooling herb 

Or medicinal liquor can assuage, 

Nor breath of vernal air from snowy Alp. 

Sleep hath forsook and given me o’er 
Todeath’s benumbing opium as my only cure : 630 
Thence faintings, swoonings of despair, 

And sense of Heav’n’s desertion. 

I was his nursling once and choice delight, 

He destined from the womb, 

Promised by heav’nly message twice descending. 
Under his special eye 636 
Abstemious I grew up and thrived amain ; 

He led me on to mightiest deeds 

Above the nerve of mortal arm 

Against th’ uncircumcised, our enemies : 640 
But now hath cast me off as never known, 

And to those cruel enemies, 

‘Whom I by his appointment had provoked, 

Left me all helpless with th’ irreparable loss 

Of sight, reserved alive to be repeated 645 
The subject of their cruelty or scorn. 

Nor am I in the list of them that hope ; 
Hopeless are all my evils, all remediless ; 

This one prayer yet remains, might I be heard, 
No long petition, speedy death, 650 
The close of all my miseries, and the balm. 

Chor, Many are the sayings of the wise 

In ancient and in modern books inroll’d, 
Extolling patience as the truest fortitude : 


628. Alp, here used as a general name for moun- 
vains: see also Par, Lost, ii, 628. 





And to the bearing well of all calamities, 655 

All chances incident to man’s frail life, 

Consolatories writ 

With studied argument, and much persuasion 
sought 

Lenient of grief and anxious thought : 

But with th’ afflicted in his pangs their sound 660 

Little prevails, or rather seems a tune 

Harsh, and of dissonant mood from his complaint ; 

Unless he feel within 

Some source of consolation from above, 

Secret refreshings, that repair his strength, 665 

And fainting spirits uphold. 

God of our Fathers! what is man, 

That thou towards him with hand so various, 

Or might I say contrarious, 

Temper’st thy providence through his short course, 

Not evenly, as thou rul’st 671 

Th’ angelic orders and inferior creatures mute, 

Irrational and brute ? 

Nor do I name of men the common rout, 

That, wand’ring loose about, 675 

Grow up and perish as the summer fly, 

Heads without name no more remember’d ; 

But such as thou hast solemnly elected, 

With gifts and graces eminently adorn’d 

To some great work, thy glory, 680 

And people’s safety, which in part they effect : 

Yet toward these thus dignified, thou oft 

Amidst their highth of noon 

Changest thy count’nance, and thy hand with no 
regard 


Of highest favours past 

From thee on them, or them to thee of service. 686 

Nor only dost degrade them, or remit 

To life obscured, which were a fair dismission, 

But throw’st them lower than thou didst exalt 
them high, 

Unseemly falls in human eye, 

Too grievous for the trespass or omission; 691 

Oft leavest them to the hostile sword 

Of Heathen and profane, their carcases 

To dogs and fowls a prey, or else captived ; 

Or to the unjust tribunals, under change of times, 

And condemnation of th’ ungrateful multitude. 696 

If these they ’scape, perhaps in poverty 

With sickness end disease thou bow’st them 


down, 
Painful diseases and deform’d, 
In crude old age: 700 
Though not disordinate, yet causeless suffering 


The punishment of dissolute days ; in fine, 
Just or unjust alike seem miserable, 
For oft alike both come to evil end. 
So deal not with this once thy glorious cham- 
pion 705 
The image of thy strength, and mighty minister. 
What do I beg? how hast thou dealt already? 
658 Fraught is proposed by Warburton, instead of 
sought. 
661. Eccles, xxii. 6. 


700. Crude, premature. 
$95 
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Behold him in this state calamitous, and tura 
His labours, for thou canst, to peaceful end. 
But who is this, what thing of sea or land? 710 
Female of sex it seems, 
That so bedeck’d, ornate and gay, 
Comes this way sailing 
Like a stately ship 
Of Tarsus, bound for th’ islee 
Of Javan or Gadire, 
With all her bravery on, and tackle trim, 
Sails fill’d, and streamers waving, 
Courted by all the winds that hold them Pay 
An amber scent of odorous perfume 
Her harbinger, a damsel train behind ? 
Some rich Philistian matron she may seem, 
And now at nearer view, no other certain 
Than Dalila thy wife. 
Sam. My wife, my traitress, let her not come 
near me. 725 
Chor. Yet on she moves, now stands and eyes 
thee fix’d, 
About to have spoke, but now, with head declined 
Like a fair flower surcharged with dew, she 
weeps, 
And words address’d seem into tears dissolved, 
Wetting the borders of her silken veil : 730 
But now again she makes address to speak. 
Dal. With doubtful feet and wavering resolu- 
tion 
I came, still dreading thy displeasure, Samson, 
Which to have merited, without excuse, 
I cannot but acknowledge ; yet if tears 
May expiate (though the fact more evil drew 
Inthe perverse event than I foresaw) 
My penance hath not slacken’d, though my pardon 
No way assured. But conjugal affection 
Prevailing over fear, and timorous doubt, 
Hath led me on desirous to behold 
Once more thy face, and know of thy estate, 
If aught in my ability may serve 
To lighten what thou suffer’st and appease 
Thy mind with what amends is in my power, 745 
Though late, yet in some part to recompense 
My rash but more unfortunate misdeed. 
Sam. Out, out, hyena; these are thy wonted 
arts, 
And arts of every woman false like thee, 
To break all faith, all vows, deceive, betray, 750 
Then, as repentant, to submit, beseech, 
And reconcilement move with feign’d remorse, 
Confess, and promise wonders in her change, 
Not truly penitent, but chief to try 754 
Her husband, how far urged his patience bears, 
His virtue or weakness which way to assail : 
Then with more cautious and instructed skill 
Again transgresses, and again submits ; 
That wisest and best men, full oft beguiled, 


714, This comparison is to be found in several of 
the older poets, Shakspeure, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
&e. 
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748, Hyena; this animal 1s known to imitate the 
human voice so well, as to have deceived travellers 
with its complaints. 
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With goodness principled not to reject 
The penitent, but ever to forgive, 
Are drawn to wear out miserable days, 
Entangled with a pois’nous bosom snake, 
If not by quick destruction soon cut off 
As I by thee, to ages an example, 765 
Dal, Yet hear me, Samson ; not that I endea- 
vour 
To lessen or extenuate my offence, 
But that on the other side if it be weigh’d 
By’ itself, with aggravations not surcharged, 
Or else with just allowance counterpoised, 
I may, if possible, thy pardon find 
The easier towards me, or thy hatred less, 
First granting, as I do, it was a weakness 
In me, but incident to all our sex, 
Curiosity, inquisitive, importune 
Of secrets, then with like infirmity 
To publish them, both common female faults : 
Was it not weakness also to make known 
For importunity, that is for nought, 
Wherein consisted all thy strength and safety ? 
To what I did, thou show’dst me first the way. 
But I to enemies reveal’d, and should not: 782 
Nor should’st thou have trusted that to woman’s 
frailty : & 
Ere I to thee, thou to thyself wast cruel. 
Let weakness then with weakness come to parle 
So near related, or the same of kind, 786 
Thine forgive mine: that men may censure thine 
The gentler, if severely thou exact not 
More strength from me than in thyself was found. 
And what iflove, which thou interpret’st hate, 
The jealousy of love, powerful of sway 791 
In human hearts, nor less in mind tow’rds thee, 
Caused what I did? I saw thee mutable {me 
Of fancy, fear’d lest one day thou would’st leave 
As her at Timna, sought by all means therefore 
How to endear, and hold thee to me firmest: 796 
No better way I saw than by importuning 
To learn thy secrets, get into my power 
Thy key of strength and safety: thou wilt say, 
Why then reveal’d? I was assured by those 800 
Who tempted me, that nothing was design’d 
Against thee but safe custody and hold ; 
That made for me ; I knew that liberty 
Would draw thee forth to perilous enterprises, 
While I at home sat full of cares and fears, 805 
Wailing thy absence in my widow’d bed ; 
Here I should still enjoy thee day and night 
Mine and Love’s prisoner, not the Philistines’, 
Whole to myself, unhazarded abroad, 
Fearless at home of partners in my love, 810 
These reasons in love’s law have past for good, 
Though fond and reasonless to some perhaps : 
And sor ee oe 


Yet araye pty’ x pardon hath bain 
Be not unlike all others, not austere 

As thou art strong, inflexible as steel. 

If thou in strength all mortals dost exceed, 
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In uncompassionate anger do not so. 
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Sam. How cunningly the sorceress displays 
Her own transgressions, to upbraid me mine ! 
That malice, not repentance, brought thee hither, 
By this appears: I gave, thou say’st, th’ example, 
I led the way: bitter reproach, but true: 

I to myself was false ere thou to me : 

Such pardon therefore as I give my folly, 825 

Take to thy wicked deed; which when thou 
seest 

Impartial, self-severe, inexorable, [ther 

Thou wilt renounce thy seeking, and much ra- 

Confess it feign’d: weakness is thy excuse, 

And I believe it, weakness to resist 

Philistian gold: if weakness may excuse, 

What murderer, what traitor, parricide, 

Incestuous, sacrilegious, but may plead it ? 

All wickedness is weakness: that plea therefore 

With God or man will gain thee no remission. 

But love constrain’d thee ; call it furious rage 836 

To satisfy thy lust ; love seeks to’ have love ; 

My love how could’st thou hope, who took’st the 
way 

To raise in me inexpiable hate, 

Knowing, as needs I must, by thee betray’d ? 840 

In vain thou atriv’st to cover shame with shame, 

Or by evasions thy crime uncover’st more. [plea 

Dal. Since thou determin’st weakness for no 
In man or woman, though to thy own condemning, 
Hear what assaults I had, what snares besides, 
What sieges girt me round, ere I consented ; 846 
Which might have awed the best resolved of men, 
The constantest, to’ have yielded without blame. 
It was not gold, as to my charge thou lay’st, 
That wrought with me: thou know’st the magis- 

trates 
And princes of my country came in person, 851 
Solicited, commanded, threaten’d, urged, 
Adjured by all the bonds of civil duty 
And of religion, press’d how just it was, 
How honourable, how glorious, to entrap 
A common enemy, who had destroy’d 
Such numbers of our nation ; and the priest 
Was not behind, but ever at my ear, 
Preaching how meritorious with the gods 
It would be to insnare an irreligious 
Dishonourer of Dagon: what had I 
To’ oppose against such powerful arguments? 
Only my love of thee held long debate, 
And combated in silence all these reasons 
With hard contest: at length that grounded 
maxim, 
So rife and celebrated in the mouths 
Of wisest men, that to the public good 
Private respects must yield, with grave authority 
Took full possession of me and prevail’d : 
Virtue, as I thought, truth, duty, so enjoining. 
Sam. I thought wnere all thy circling wiles 
would end ; 
In feign’d religion, smooth hypocrisy. 
But had thy love, still odiously pretended, 
Been, as it ought, sincere, it would have taught 
thee 
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Far other reasonings, prought forth other deeds. 

I before all the daughters of my tribe 876 
And of my nation chose thee from among 

My enemies, loved thee, as too well thou knew’st, 
Too well, unbosom’d all my secrets to thee, 

Not out of levity, but overpower’d 880 
By thy request, who could deny thee nothing ; 
Yet now am judged an enemy, Why then 
Did’st thou at first receive me forthy husband, 
Then, as since then, thy country’s foe profess’d ? 
Being once a wife, for me thou wast to leave 885 
Parents and country: nor was I their subject, 
Nor under their protection, but my own, 

Thou mine, not theirs: if aught against my life 
Thy country sought of thee, it sought unjustly, 
Against the law of nature, law of nations, 890 
No more thy country, but an impious crew 

Of men conspiring to uphold their state 

By worse than hostile deeds, violating the ends 
For which our country is a name so dear ; 

Not therefore to be.obey’d. But zeal moved thee ; 
To please thy gods thou didst it ; gods unable 896 
To’ acquit themselves and prosecute their foes 
But by ungodly deeds, the contradiction 

Of their own deity, gods cannot be ; 

Less therefore to be pleased, obey’d, or fear’d, 900 
These false pretexts and varnish’d colours failing, 
Bare in thy guilt how foul must thou appear ? 

Dal. In argument with men a woman ever 
Goes by the worse, whatever be her cause. 904 

Sam. For want of words no doubt, or lack of 

breath ; 
Witness when I was worried with thy peals. 

Dal. I was a fool, too rash, and quite mistaken 
In what I thought would have succeeded best. 
Let me obtain forgiveness of thee, Samson, 
Afford me place to show what recompense 910 
Tow’rds thee I intend for what I have misdone, 
Misguided ; only what remains past cure 
Bear not too sensibly, nor still insist 
To’ afflict thyself in vain: though sight be lost, 
Life yet hath many solaces, enjoy’d 915 
Where other senses want not their delights 
At home in leisure and domestic ease, 

Exempt from many a care and chance to which 
Eye-sight exposes daily men abroad. 
I to the lords will intercede, not doubting 920 
Their favourable ear, that I may fetch thee 
From forth this loathsome prison-house, to abide 
With me, where my redoubled love and care 
With nursing diligence, to me glad office, 
May ever tend about thee to old age 925 
With all things grateful cheer’d, and so supplied, 
That what by me thou’ hast lost thou least shalt 
miss. 

Sam. No, no, of my condition take no care; 

It fits not ; thou and I long since are twain : 

Nor think me so unwary or accursed, 930 
To bring my feet again into the snare [trains 
Where once I have been caught ; I know thy 
Though dearly to my cost, thy gins and toils ; 
Thy fair enchanted cup, and — charms 
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No more on me have power, their forceis null’d, 
So much of adder’s wisdom I have learn’d 936 
To fence my ear against thy sorceries. {men 
If in my flower of youth and strength, when all 
Loved, honour’d, fear’d me, thou alone could’st 
hate me [me; 
Thy husband, slight me, sell me, and forego 
How wouldst thou use me now, blind, and thereby 
Deceivable, in most things as a child 
Helpless, thence easily contemn’d, and scorn’d, 
And last neglected? How would’st thou insult, 
When I must live uxorious to thy will 945 
In perfect thraldom, how again betray me, 
Bearing my words and doings to the lords 
To gloss upon, and, censuring, frown or smile? 
This jail I count the house of liberty 
To thine, whose doors my feet shall never enter. 950 

Dal. Let me approach at least, and touch thy 

hand. [wake 

Sam. Not for thy life, lest fierce remembrance 
My sudden rage to tear thee joint by joint. 

At distance I forgive thee, go with that, 

Bewail thy falsehood, and the pious works 955 
It hath brought forth to make thee memorable 
Among illustrious women, faithfu! wives : 
Cherish thy hasten’d widowhood with the gold 
Of matrimonial treason : so farewell. 

Dal. I see thou art implacable, more deaf 960 
To prayers than winds and seas, yet winds to seas 
Are reconciled at length, and sea to shore : 

Thy anger unappeasable, still rages, 

Eternal tempest never to be calm’d. 

Why do I humble thus myself, and suing —- 965 
For peace, reap nothing but repulse and hate ? 
Bid go with evil omen and the brand 

Of infamy upon my name denounced ? 

To mix with thy concernments I desist 
Henceforth, nor too much disapprove my own. 970 
Fame if not double-faced is double-mouth’d, 

And with contrary blast proclaims most deeds ; 
On both his wings, one black, the other white, 
Bears greatest names in his wild aery flight. 

My name perhaps among the circumcised 975 
In Dan, in Judah, and the bordering tribes, 

To all posterity may stand defamed, 

With malediction mention’d, and the blot 

Of falsehood most unconjugal traduced. 

But in my country, where I most desire, 980 
In Ecron, Gaza, Ashdod, and in Gath, 

I shall be named among the famousest 

Of women, sung at solemn festivals, 

Living and dead recorded, who, to save 

Her country from a fierce destroyer, chose 985 
Above the faith of wedlock bands, my tomb 


935. There is no particular allusion here, as has 
been supposed, to the fable of Circe and her enchanted 
cup; it is but the common figurative language of poet- 
ry, and involves no impropriety or anachronism. 

936. Psal. lviii. 4, 5. 

973. Milton is here contrary to his predecessors,they 
making fame a goddess, he a god. 

986. It is supposed that the annual visitation of 
tombs was an eastern custom. 
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With odours visited and annual flowers ; 
Not less renown’d than in Mount Ephraim 


Jael, who with inhospitable guile 

Smote Sisera sleeping, through the temples nail’d. 
Nor shall I count it heinous to enjoy 991 
The public marks of honour and reward 
Conferr’d upon me for the piety 

Which to my country I wasijudged to have shewn. 
At this whoever envies or repines, 995 


I leave him to his lot, and like my own. 
Chor. She’s gone, a manifest serpent by her 
sting : 
Discover’d in the end, till now conceal’d. 

Sam. So let her go, God sent her to debase me, 
And aggravate my folly, who committed 1000 
To such a viper his most sacred trust 
Of secrecy, my safety, and my life. [power 

Chor Yet beauty, though injurious, hath strange 
After offence returning, to regain 
Love once possess’d, nor can be easily 1005 
Repulsed, without much inward passion felt 
And secret sting of amorous remorse, 

Sam. Love quarrels oft in pleasing concord end, 
Not wedlock treachery endangering life. 

Chor. It is not virtue, wisdom, valour, wit, 1010 
Strength, comeliness of shape, or amplest merit 
That woman’s love can win or long inherit ; 

But what it is, hard is to say, 

Harder to hit 

(Which way soever men refer it,) 1015 
Much like thy riddle, Samson, in one day 

Or seven, though one should musing sit. 

If any of these or all, the Timnian bride 
Had not so soon preferr’d 
Thy paranymph, worthless to thee compared, 1020 
Successor to thy bed, 

Nor both so loosely disally’d 

Their nuptials, nor this last so treacherously 
Had shorn the fatal harvest of thy head. 

Is it for that such outward ornament 1025 
Was lavish’d on their sex, that inward gifts 
Were left for haste unfinish’d, judgment scant, 
Capacity not raised to apprehend 

Or value what is best 

In choice, but oftest to affect the wrong? 1030 
Or was too much of self-love mix’d, 

Of constancy no root infix’d, 

That either they love nothing, or not long? 

Whate’er it be, to wisest men and best 
Seeming at first all heav’nly under virgin veil, 1035 
Soft, modest, meek, demure, 

Once join’d, the contrary she proves, a thorn 
Intestine, far within defensive arms 

A cleaving mischief, in his way to virtue 

Adverse and turbulent, or by hercharms 1040 
Draws him awry inslaved 

With dotage, and his sense depraved 


988, Judges iv. v. 

1 Paranymph ; brideman. 
_ 1034. There is a similar of numbers to that 
in this passage of men, and the singular pronoun, in 
Par. Lost, ix, 1183. 
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To folly and shameful deeds which ruin ends 

What pilot so expert but needs must wreck 

Imbark’d with such a steers-mate at the helm? 
Favour'd of Heav’n who finds 1046 

One virtuous, rarely found, 

That in domestic good combines : 

Happy that house! his way to peace is smooth: 

But virtue which breaks through all opposition, 

And all temptation can remove, 1051 

Most shines and most is acceptable above. 

Therefore God’s universal law 

Gave to the man despotic power 

Over his female in due awe, 

Nor from that right to part an hour 

Smiles she or lour : 

So shall he least confusion draw 

On his own life, not sway’d 

By female usurpation, or dismay’d. 1060 

But had we best retire, I see a storm ? [rain. 
Sam. Fair days have oft contracted wind and 
Chor. But this another kind of tempest brings. 
Sam. Be less abstruse, my riddling days are past. 
Chor. Look now for no enchanting voice, nor 

‘fear 

The bait of honied words ; a rougher tongue 1064 

Draws hitherward, I know him by his stride, 

The giant Harapha of Gath, his look 

Haughty as is his pile, high-built and proud. 

Comes he in peace? what wind hath blown him 

hither 1070 

I less conjecture than when first I saw 

The sumptuous Dalila floating this way : 

His habit carries peace, his brow defiance. 

Sam. Or peace or not, alike to me he comes. 

Chor. His fraught we soon shall know, he now 
arrives. 1075 

Har. I come not, Samson, to condole thy chance, 

As these perhaps, yet wish it had not been, 

Though for no friendly intent. I am of Gath, 

Men call me Harapha, of stock renown’d 

As Og or Anak, and the Emims old 1080 

That Kiriathaim held ; thou know’st me now 

If thou at all art known. Much I have heard 

Of thy prodigious might and feats perform’d, 

Incredible to me, in this displeased, 

That I was never present on the place 1085 

Of those encounters, where we might have tried 

Each other’s forve in camp or listed field ; 

And now am come to see of whom such noise 

Hath walk’d about, and each limb to survey, 

If thy appearance answer loud report. 1090 
Sam. The way to know were not to see but taste. 
Har, Dost thou already single me? I thought 

Gyves and the mill had tamed thee. O that For. 

tune 


1055 


1075. His fraught ; freight is proposed as a better 


reading. 

1079. — is a fictitious character, but the name 
was suggested to Milton by Arapha or Rapha being 
mentioned in Scripture as the father of the giants of 

im.—See t. ii. 10, 11. i, 11. Gen. xiv. 5. 

093. Gyves, fetters or chains. 
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Had brought me to the field, where thou art famed 
To have wrought such wonders with an ase’s jaw ; 
I should have forced thee soon with other arms, 
Or left thy carcase where the ass lay thrown: 1097 
So had the glory’ of prowess been recover'’d 
To Palestine, won by a Philistine, 
From the unforeskinn’d race, of whom thou bear’st 
The highest name for valiant acts ; that honour 
Certain to’ have won by mortal duel from thee, 1102 
I lose, prevented by thy eyes put out, 

Sam. Boast not of what thou would’st have done, 

but do 

What then thou would’st, thouseest it in thy hand. 

Har. To combat with a blind man I disdain, 
And thou hast need much washing to be touch’d. 

Sam. Such usage as your honourable lords 1108 
Afford me,’ assassinated and betray’d, 

Who durst not with their whole united powers 
In fight withstand me single and unarm’d, 1111 
Nor in the house with chamber ambushes 
Close-banded durst attack me, no not sleeping, 
Till they had hired a woman with their gold 
Breaking her marriage faith to circumvent me. 
Therefore, without feign’d shifts let be assign’d 
Some narrow place inclosed, where sight may give 
thee, 1117 
Or rather flight, no great advantage on me; 
Then put on all thy gorgeous arms, thy helmet 
And brigandine of brass, thy broad habergeon, 
Vant-brass and greves, and gauntlet, add thy 
spear, 1121 
A weaver’s beam, and seven-times folded shield, 
I only with an oaken staff will meet thee, 
And raise such outcries on thy clatter’d iron, 
Which long shall not withhold me from thy head, 
That in a little time, while breath remains thee, 
Thou oft shalt wish thyself at Gath to boast 1127 
Again in safety what thou would’st have done 
To Samson, but shalt never see Gath more. 
Har. Thou durst not thus disparage glorious 
arms, 
Which greatest heroes have in battle worn, 1131 
Their ornament and safety, had not spells 
And black inchantments, some magician’s art, 
Arm’d thee or charm’d thee strong, which thou 
from Heav’n 1134 
Feign’dst at thy birth was given thee in thy hair, 
Where strength can least abide, though all thy 
hairs 
Were bristles ranged like those that ridge the back 
Of chafed wild boars, or ruffled porcupines, 

Sam. I know no spells, use no forbidden arts ; 
My trust is in the living God, who gave me 1140 
At my nativity this strength, diffused 
No less through all my sinews, joints and bones, 
Than thine, while I preserved these locks un- 

shorn, 


1120, Brigandine, a coat of mail.—Habergeon, a 
covering of mail for the head and shoulders.-» Vant- 
brass or brace, covering for the arms ; greves, for the 
legs , gauntlet, an iron glove. 

T38. Shakspeare, Hamlet, Act 1, Sc. 8, 

399 
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The pledge of my unviolated vow. 

For proof hereof, if Dagon be thy god, 1145 
Go to his temple, invocate his aid 

With solemnest devotion, spread before him 
How highly it concerns his glory now 

To frustrate and dissolve these magic spells, 
Which I to be the power of Israel’s God 1150 
Avow, and challenge Dagon to the test, 

Offering to combat thee his champion bold, 

With th’ utmost of his godhead seconded : 

Then thou shalt see, or rather to thy sorrow 1154 
Soon feel, whose God is strongest, thine or mine. 

Har. Presume not on thy God, whate’er he be, 
Thee he regards not, owns not, hath cut off 
Quite from his people, and deliver’d up 
Into thy enemies’ hand, permitted them 1159 
To put out both thine eyes, and fetter’d send thee 
Into the common prison, there to grind 
Among the slaves and asses thy comrades, 

As good for nothing else, no better service 

With those thy boist’rous locks, no worthy match 
For valour to assail, nor by the sword 1165 
Of noble warrior, so to stain his honou:, 

But by the barber’s razor best subdued. 

Sam. All these indignities, for such they are 
From thine, these evils 1 deserve and more, 
Acknowledge them from God inflicted on me 
Justly, yet despair not of his final pardon 1171 
Whose ear is ever open, and his eye 
Gracious to re-admit the suppliant : 
In confidence whereof I once again 
Defy thee to the trial of mortal fight, 1175 
By combat to decide whose God is God, 
Thine or whom I with Israel’s sons adore. 

Har. Fair honour that thou dost thy God, in- 

trusting 

He will accept thee to defend his cause, 1179 
A murderer, a revolter, and a robber. 

Sam. Tongue-doughty Giant, how dost thou 

prove me these ? 

Har. {s not thy nation subject to our lords ? 
Their magistrates confess’d it, when they took 

thee 
Asa league-breaker and deliver’d bound 
Into our hands : for hadst thou not committed 1185 
Notorious murder on those thirty men 
At Ascalon, who never did thee harm, 
Then like a robber stripp’dst them of their robes ? 
The Philistines, when thou hadst broke the 
league, fing, 1190 
Went up with armed pow’rs thee only seek- 
To others did no violence, nor spoil. 

Sam. Among the daughtere of the Philistines 

I chose a wife, which argued me no foe ; 

And in your city held my nuptial feast : 

But your ill-meaning politician lords 1195 

Under pretence of bridal friends and guests, 

Appointed to await me thirty spies, 

Who threat’ning cruel death, constrain’d the 
bride 

To wring from me and tell to them my secret, 

That solved res riddle which I had proposed. 1200 





When I perceived all set on enmity, 

As on my enemies, wherever chanced, 

I used hostility and took their spoil 

To pay my underminers in their coin. 

My nation was subjected to yourlords, 1205 
It was the force of conquest; force with force 

Is well ejected when the conquer’d can. 

But I a private person, whom my country 

As a league-breaker gave up bound, presumed 


Single rebellion and did hostile acts. 1210 

I was no private, but a person raised 

With strength sufficient and command from 
Heav’n 


To free my country ; if their servile minds 

Me their deliverer sent would not receive, 

But to their masters gave me up for nought, 1215 

Th’ unworthier they ; whence to this day they 

serve. 

{ was todo my part from Heav’n assign’d, 

And had perform’d it, if my known offence 

Had not disabled me, not all your force : 

These shifts refuted, answer thy appellant, 1229 

Though by his blindness maim’d for high attempts, 

Who now defies thee thrice to single fight, 

As a petty enterprise of small enforce. 

Har. With thee a man condemn’d, a slave en- 
roll’d, 

Due by the law to capital punishment ? 1225 

To fight with thee no man of arms will deign. 
Sam. Camest thou for this, vain boaster, to 

survey me, 

To descant on my strength, and give thy verdict? 

Come nearer, part not hence so slight inform’d ; 

But take good heed my hand survey not thee. 1230 
Har. O Baal-zebub! can my ears unused 

Hear these dishonours, and not render death ? 
Sam. No man withholds thee, nothing from thy 

hand 

Fear I incurable ; bring up thy van, 

My heels are fetter’d, but my fist is free. 1235 
Har, This insolence other kind of answer fits. 
Sam. Gio, baffled coward, lest I ran upon thee, 

Though in these chains, bulk without spirit vast, 

And with one buffet lay thy structure low, 

Or swing thee in’the air, then dash thee down 1240 

To th’ hazard of thy brains and shatter’d sides. 
Har. By Astaroth, ere long thou shalt lament 

These braveries in irons loaded on thee. _[fall’n, 
Chor. His Giantship is gone somewhat crest- 

Stalking with less unconscionable strides, 1245 

And lower looks, but in a sultry chafe, 

Sam. { dread him not, nor all his giant brood, 

Though fame divulge him father of five sons, 

All of gigantic size, Goliath chief. 

Chor. He will directly to the lords, I fear, 1250 

And with malicious counsel stir them up 

Some way or other yet further to afflict thee. 

Sam. He must allege some cause, and offer’d 
fight 


1231, Baalzebub. Astaroth, deities of the Philis- 


tines. 


1248. 1 Sam. xvii. 2 Sam. xx. i. 15. 
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Will not dare mention, lest a question rise 
Whether he durst accept th’ offeror not, 1255 
And that he durst not plain enough appear’d. 
Much more affliction than already felt 

They cannot well impose, nor I sustain ; 

If they intend advantage of my labours, 

The work of many hands, which earns my keep- 


ing 
With no small profit daily to my owners. 1261 
But come what will, my deadliest foe will prove 
My speediest friend, by death to rid me hence, 
The worst that he can give, to me the best. 
Yet so it may fall out, because theirend 1265 
Is hate, not help to me, it may with mine 
Draw their own ruin who attempt the deed. 
Chor. Oh how comely it is, and how reviving 
To the spirits of just men long oppress’d, 
‘When God into the hands of their deliverer 1270 
Puts invincible might 
To quell the mighty of the earth, th’ oppressor, 
The brute and boist’rous force of violent men 
Hardy and industrious to support 
Tyrannic power, but raging to pursuc 1275 
The righteous and all such as honqur truth ; 
He all their ammunition 
And feats of war defeats 
With plain heroic magnitude of mind 
And celestial vigour arm’d ; 1280 
Their armories and magazines contemns, 
Renders them useless, while 
With winged expedition 
Swift as the lightning glance he executes 
His errand on the wicked, who surprised 1285 
Lose their defence distracted and amazed. 
But patience is more oft the exercise 
Of saints, the trial of their fortitude, 
Making them each his own deliverer, 
And victor over all 1290 
That Tyranny or Fortune can inflict. 
Either of these is in thy lot, 
Samson, with might endued 
Above the sons of men ; but sight bereaved 
May chance to number thee with those 1295 
‘Whom patience finally must crown. 
This idol’s day hath been to thee no day of rest, 
Labouring thy mind 
More than the working day thy hands. 
And yet perhaps more trouble is behind, 1300 
For I descry this way 
Some other tending, in his hand 
A sceptre or quaint staff he bears, 
Comes on amain, speed in his look. 
By his habit I discern him now 1305 
A public officer, and now at hand. 
His message will be short and voluble. 
Of. Hebrews, the pris’ner Samson here I seek. 
Chor. His manacles remark him, there he sits. 
Of. Samson, to thee our lords thus bid me say : 
This day to Dagon is a solemn feast, 1311 
With sacrifices, triumph, pomp, and games ; 
Thy strength they know surpassing human rate, 
And now some public proof thereof require 





To honour this great feast, and great assembly ; 
Rise therefore with all speed and come 
Where I will see thee hearten’d and fresh clad 
To’ appear as fits before th’ illustrious lords. 
Sam. Thou know’st I am an Hebrew, therefore 
tell them 
Our law forbids at their religious rites 1320 
My presence, for that cause I cannot come. 
Of. This answer, be assured, will not content 
them. [sort 
Sam. Have they not sword-players, and every 
Of gymnic artists, wrestlers, riders, runners, 1324 
Jugglers and dancers, antics, mummers, mimics, 
But they must pick me out with shackles tired, 
And over-labour'd at their public mill 
To make them sport with blind activity ? 
Do they not seek occasion of new quarrels 
On my refusal to distress me more, 1330 
Or make a game of my calamities ? 
Return the way thou cam’st, I will not come. 
Of. Regard thyself, this will offend them highly, 
Sam. Myself? my conscience and internal 


peace. 

Can they think me so broken, sodebased 1335 

With corporal servitude, that my mind ever 

Will condescend to such absurd commands ? 

Although their drudge, to be their fool or jester, 

And in my midst of sorrow and heart-grief 

To show them feats,and play before their god, 1340 

The worst of all indignities, yet on me 

Join’d with extreme contempt? I will not come. 
Oj. My message was imposed on me with 

speed, 

Brooks no delay ; is this thy resolution? 1344 

Sam. So take it with what speed thy message 

needs. 

Of. 1am sorry what this stoutness will produce. 

Sam. Perhaps thou shalt have cause to sorrow 

indeed. [strain’d 

Chor. Consider, Samson, matters now are 
Up to the height, whether to hold or break ; 

He’s gone, and who knows how he may report 1350 
Thy words by adding fuel to the flame ? 

Expect another message more imperious, 

More lordly thund’ring than thou well wilt bear. 

Sam. Shall I abuse this consecrated gift 
Of strength, again returning with my hair 1355 
After my great transgression, so requite 
Favour renew’d, and add a greater sin 
By prostituting holy things to idols ; 

A Nazarite in place abominable 

Vaunting my strength in honour to their Dagon? 
Besides, how vile, contemptible, ridiculous, 136) 
What act more execrably unclean, profane ? 

Chor. Yet with this strength thou serv’st the 
Idolatrous, uncircumcised, unclean. 

Sam. Not in their idol-worship, but by labour 
Honest and lawful to deserve my food 1366 
Of those who have me in their civil power. 

Chor. Where the heart joins not, outward acta 

deti'e not. “ 
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Sam. Where outward force constrains, the sen- 
tence holds } 

But who constrains me to the temple of Dagon, 
Not dragging? the Philistian lords command. 
Commands are no constraints. If I obey them, 
I do it freely, vent’ring to displease 
God for the fear of man, and man prefer, 
Set God behind: which in his jealousy 1375 
Shall never, unrepented, find forgivenness. 
Yet that he may dispense with me or thee 
Present in temples at idolatrous rites 
For some important cause, thou need’st not doubt. 

Chor. How thou wilt here come off surmounts 

my reach 

Sam. Be of good courage, I begin to feel 
Some rousing motions in me which dispose 
To something extraordinary my thoughts. 

I with this messenger will go along, 

Nothing to do, be sure, that may dishonour 1385 
Our law, or stain my vow of Nazarite. 

If there be aught of presage in the mind, 

This day will be remarkable in my life 

By some great act, or of my days the last. 1389 

Chor. In time thou hast resolved, the man re- 

turns, 

Of. Samson, this second message from our 

lords 
To thee I am bid say. Art thou our slave, 
Our captive, at the public mill our drudge, 
And dar’st thou at our sending and command 
Dispute thy coming? come without delay ; 1395 
Or we shall find such engines to assail 
And hamper thee, as thou shalt come of force. 
Though thou wert firmer fasten’d than a rock. 

Sam. I could be well content to try their art 
Which to no few of them would prove pernicious. 
Yet knowing their advantages too many, 1401 
Because they shall uot trail me through their 

streets 
Like a wild beast, I am content to go. 
Masters’ commands come with a power resistless 
To such as owe them absolute subjection: 1405 
And for a life who will not change his purpose 
(So mutable are all the ways of men) ? 
Yet this be sure, in nothing to comply 
Scandalous or forbidden in our law. 

Of. I praise thy resolution: doff these links ; 
By his compliance thou wilt win the lords 1411 
To favour, and perhaps to set thee free. 

Sam. Brethren, farewell ; your company along 
I will not wish, lest it perhaps offend them 
To see me girt with friends ; and how the sight 
Of me as of a common enemy, 1416 
So dreaded once, may now exasperate them, 

I know not: lords are lordliest in their wine ; 
And the well-feasted priest then soonest fired 
With zeal, if aught religion seems concern’d ; 


1$77. It is not here intended to be said that God suf- 
fers any of his creatures oats oe in the worship of idols, 
but that, for some impor , he may permit 
them to enter ieomedas 0 vara to the false gods, whose 
blind votaries he intends to punish by their means. 
402 





No less the people on their holy-days 1421 
Impetuous, insolent, unquenchable : 
Happen what may, of me expect to hear 
Nothing dishonourable, impure, unworthy 
Our God, our law, my nation, or myself; 1425 
The last of me or no I cannot warrant. 

Chor. Go, and the Holy One 


Of Israel be thy guide 

To what may serve his glory best, and spread his 
name 

Great among the Heathen round ; 1430 


Send thee the angel of thy birth to stand 

Fast by thy side, who from thy father’s field 

Rode up in flames after his message told 

Of thy conception, and be now a shield 

Of fire; that Spirit that first rush’d on thee 1435 

In the camp of Dan 

Be efficacious in thee now at need. 

For never was from Heav’n imparted 

Measure of strength so great to mortal seed, 

As in thy wondrous actions hath been seen. 1440 

But wherefore comes old Manoah in such haste 

With youthful steps ? much livelier than erewhile 

He seems: supposing here to find his son, 

Or of him bringing to us some glad news? 1444 
Man. Peace with you, brethren; my induce- 

ment hither 

Was not at present here to find my son, 

By order of the lords new parted hence , 

Tocome and play before them at their feast. 

I heard all as I came, the city rings, 

And numbers thither flock, I had no will, 1450 

Lest I should see him forced to things unseemly. 

But that which moved my coming now was chiefly 

To give ye part with me what hope I have 

With good success to work his liberty. 1454 
Chor. That hope would much rejoice us to 

partak 


6 

With thee ; say, rev’rend Sire, we thirst to hear. 
Man, I have attempted one by one the lords 

Either at home, or through the high street passing, 

With supplication prone and father’s tears, 

To’ accept of ransom for my son their prisoner. 1460 

Some much averse I found and wondrous harsh, 

Contemptuous, proud, set on revenge and spite ; 

That part most reverenced Dagon and his priests : 

Others more moderate seeming, but their aim 

Private reward, for which both God and state 1465 

They easily would set to sale: a third 

More generous far and civil, who confess’d 

They had enough revenged, having reduced 

Their foe to misery beneath their fears, 

The rest was magnanimity to remit, 1470 

If some convenient ransom were 

What noise or shout was that? it tore the shy. 
Chor. Doubtless the people shouting to behold 

Their once great dread, captive and blind before 


Or at some proof of strength before them shown. 
Man, His ransom, if my whole inheritance 1476 

May compass it, shall willingly be paid 

4nd number’d down: much rather I shall choose 
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To live the poorest in my tribe, than richest, 
And he in that calamitous prison left. 1480 
No, I am fix’d not to part hence without him. 
For his redemption all my patrimony, 
If need be, I am ready to forego 
And quit: not wanting him I shall want nothing. 
Chor. Fathers are wont to lay up for their sons, 
Thou for thy son art bent tolay out all: 1486 
Sons wont to nurse their parents in old age, 
Thou in old age car’st how to nurse thy son, 
Made older than thy age through eye-sight lost. 
Man. It shall be my delight to tend his eyes, 1490 
And view him sitting in the house, ennobled 
With all those high exploits by him achieved, 
And on his shoulders waving down those locks 
That of a nation arm’d the strength contain’d : 
And I persuade me God had not permitted 1495 
His strength again to grow up with his hair, 
Garrison’d round about him like a camp 
Of faithful soldiery, were not his purpose 
To use him further yet in some great service ; 
Not to sit idle with so great a gift 1500 
Useless, and thence ridiculous about him. 
And since his strength with eye-sight was not lost, 
God will restore him eye-sight to his strength. 
Chor. Thy hopes are not ill-founded nor seem 
vain 


Of his delivery, and thy joy thereon 1505 
Conceived agreeable to a father’s love, 
In both which we, as next, participate. 
Man. I know your friendly minds and--O what 
noise ! 


Mercy of Heav’n, what hideous noise was that ? 
Horribly loud, unlike the former shout. 1510 
Chor. Noise call you it or universal groan, 
As if the whole inhabitation perish’d ! 
Blood, death, and deathful deeds, are in that noise, 
Ruin, destruction at the utmost point. 
Man. Of ruin indeed methought I heard the 
noise : 
Oh it continues, they have slainmyson. 1516 
Chor. Thy son is rather slaying them, that 
outcry 
From slaughter of one foe could not ascend. 
Man. Some dismal accident it needs must be ; 
What shall we do, stay here or run and see? 1520 
Chor. Best keep together here, lest running 
thither 
We unawares run into Danger’s mouth. 
This evil on the Philistines is fallen ; 
From whom could else a general cry be heard ? 
The sufferers then will scarce molest us here, 
From other hands we need not much to fear. 1526 
What if his eye-sight (for to Israel’s God 
Nothing is hard) by miracle restored, 
He now be dealing dole among his foes, 
And over heaps of slaughter’d walk his way? 1530 
Man, That. were a joy presumptuous to be 
thought. [credible 
Chor. Yet God hath wrought things as in- 
For his people of old: what hinders now? [will ; 
Man. He can I know, but doubt to think he 





Yet hope would fain subscribe, and tempts belief, 
A little stay will bring some notice hither. 1536 
Chor. Of good or bad so great, of bad the 
sooner 
For evil news Tides post, while good news baits. 
And to our wish I see one hither 
An Hebrew, as I guess, and of our tribe. 1540 
Mes. O whither shall I run, or which way fly 
The sight of this so horrid e, 
Which erst my eyes beheld and yet behold ? 
For dire imagination stil pursues me. 
But Providence or instinct of nature seems, 1545 
Or reason though disturb’d, and scarce consulted, 
To’ have guided me aright, I know not how, 
To thee first, reverend Manoah, and to these 
My countrymen, whom here I knew 
As at some distance from the place of horror, 1550 
Though in the sad event too much concern’d. 
Man. The accident was loud, and here before 
thee 
With rueful cry, yet what it was we hear not ; 
No preface needs, thou seest we long to know. 
Mes, It would burst forth, but I recover breath 
And sense distract, to know well what I utter. 
Man. Tell us the sum, the circumstance defer. 
Mes. Gaza yet stands, but all her sons are 
fallen, 
All in a moment overwhelm’d and fallen. 
Man. Sad, but thou know’st to Israelites not 
saddest 
The desolation of a hostile city. 1561 
Mes. Feed on that first, there may in grief be 


Man. Relate by whom. (surfeit. 
Mes. By Samson. 
Man. That still lessens 


The sorrow, and converts it nigh to joy 
Mes. Ah, Manosh, I refrain too suddenly 1565 

To utter what will come at last too soon ; 

Least evil tidings with too rude irruption 

Hitting thy aged ear should pierce too deep. [out. 
Man. Suspense in news is torture, speak thein 
Mes. Take then the worst in brief, Samson is 


dead. 1570 
Man. The worst indeed, O all my hope’s de- 
feared 


To free him hence! but Death who sets all free 
Hath paid his ransom now and full discharge. 
What windy joy this day had I conceived 
Hopeful of his delivery, which now proves 
Abortive as the first-born bloom of Spring 
Nipt with the lagging rear of winter’s frost ! 
Yet ere I give the reins to grief, say first 
How died he ; death to life is crown or shame. 
All by him fell thou say’st, by whom fell he, 1580 
What glorious hand gave Samson his death’s 
wound ? 
Mes, Un-wounded of his enemies he fell. 
Man. Wearied with slaughter then, or how? 
explain. 


1575 


1556. Distract ; used also as an adjective by Shak- 
speare. 
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Mes, By his own hands. , 

Man. Self-violence ? what cause 
Brought him so soon at variance with himself 
Among his foes? 1586 

Mes. : Inevitable cause 
At once both to destroy and be destroy’d ; 

The edifice, where all were met to see him, 
Upon their heads and on his own he pull’d. 

Man. O lastly over-strong against thyself! 1590 
A dreadful way thou took’st to thy revenge. 
More than enough we know; but while things 

yet 
Are in confusion, give us if thou canst, 
Eye-witness of what first or last was done, 
Relation more particular and distinct. 1595 

Mes. Occasions drew me early to this city, 
And as the gates I enter’d with sunrise, 

The morning trumpets festival proclaim’d 

Through each high-street : little I had dispatch’d, 

When all abroad was rumour’d that this day 1600 

Samson should be brought forth to show the 
people 

Proof of his mighty strength in feats and games ; 

I sorrow’d at his captive state, but minded 

Not to be absent at that spectacle. 

The building was a spacious theatre 1605 

Half-round on two main pillars vaulted high, 

With seats where all the lords, and each degree 

Of sort, might sit in order to behold ; 

The other side was open, where the throng 

On banks and scaffolds, under sky might stand ; 

I among these aloof obscurely stood. 1611 

The feast and noon grew high, and sacrifice 

Had fill’d their hearts with mirth, high cheer, and 
wine, 

When to their sports they turn’d. Immediately 

‘Was Samson as a public servant brought, 1615 

In their state livery clad: before him pipes 

And timbrels, on each side went armed guards, 

Both horse and foot, before him and behind 

Archers, and slingers, cataphracts and spears. 

At sight of him the people with a shout 1620 

Rifted the air, clamouring their god with praise, 

Who’ had made their dreadful enemy their thrall. 

He patient but undaunted where they led him, 

Came to the place, and what was set before him, 

Which without help of eye might be assay’d 1625 

To heave, pull, draw, or break, he still perform’d 

All with incredible, stupendous force, 

None daring to appear antagonist. 

At length for intermission sake they led him 

Between the pillars ; he his guide requested 1630 

(For so from such as nearer stood we heard) 


1605. Buildings are mentioned by Pliny the natural- 
ist which were “eens only by one pillar, and Dr. 
Shaw says in his Travels, that the eastern theatres are 
built in the form of an advanced cloister or penthouse, 
supported by one or two pillars in the front or centre. 
Supposing, therefore, that the house of Dagon was 
built, as is most probable, inthis manner, the destruc- 
tion which followed the exertion of Samson’s strength 
was snevitable. 

1619. Cataphracts, men or horses completely armed. 
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As over-tired to let him lean a while 

With both his arms on those two massy pillars, 
That to the arched roof gave main support. 

He unsuspicious led him; which when Samson 
Felt in his arms, with head a while inclined, 1636 
And eyes fast fix’d, he stood, as one who pray’d, 
Or some great matter in his mind revolted 

At last with head erect cry’d aloud, 

‘ Hitherto, Lords, what your commands imposed 
I have perform’d, as reason was, obeying, 1641 
Not without wonder or delight beheld : 

Now of my own accord such other trial 

I mean to show you of my strength, yet greater ; 
As with amaze shall strike all who behold.’ 1645 
This utter’d, straining all his nerves he bow'd, 
As with the force of winds and waters pent 
‘When mountains tremble, those two massy pillars 


With horrible convulsion to and fro 1649 
He tugg’d, he shook, till down they came and 
drew 


The whole roof after them, with burst of thunder 
Upon the heads of all who sat beneath, 
Lords, ladies, captains, counsellors, or priests, 
Their choice nobility and flower, not only 
Of this, but each Philistian city round, 1655 
Met from all parts to solemnize this feast. 
Samson with these immix’d, inevitably 
Pull’d down the same destruction on himself , 
The vulgar only ’scaped ‘who stood without. 

Chor, O dearly-bought revenge, yet glorious : 
Living or dying thou hast fulfill’d 1661 
The work for which thou wast foretold 
To Israel, and now ly’st victorious 
Among thy slain self-kill’d, 
Not willingly, but tangled in the fold 1665 
Of dire necessity, whose law in death conjoin’d 
Thee with thy slaughter’d foes, in number more 
Than all thy life hath slain before. 

1 Semichor. While their hearts were jocund and 

sublime, 

Drunk with idolatry, drunk with wine, 1670 
And fat regorged of bulls and goats, 
Chaunting their idol, and preferring 
Before our living Dread who dwells 
In Silo, his bright sanctuary ; 
Among them he a spirit of frenzy sent, 1678 
Who hurt their minds, 
And urged them on with mad desire 
To call in haste for their destroyer ; 
They only set on sport and play 
Unweetingly importuned 1680 
Their own destruction to come speedy upon them. 
So fond are mortal men 
Fallen into wrath divine, 
As their own ruin on themselves to’ invite, 
Insensate left, or to sense reprobate, 1685 
And with blindness internal struck. 

2 Semichor. But he, though blind of sight, 
Despised and thought extinguish’d quite 

1667. Judg. xvi. 30. 

1674. Silo, the tabernacle and ark were there at 
this time. 
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With inward eyes illuminated, 
His fiery virtue roused 690 
From under ashes into sudden flame, 
And as an evening dragon came, 
Assailant on the perched roosts, 
f.nd nests in order ranged 
Of tame villatic fowl ; but as an eagle 1695 
His cloudless thunder bolted on their heads. 
So virtue given for lost, 
Depress’d, and overthrown, as seem’d, 
Like that self-begotten bird 
In the Arabian woods imbost, 1700 
That no second knows nor third, 
And lay eré while a holocaust, 
From out her ashy womb now teem’d, 
Revives, reflourishes, then vigorous most 
When most unactive deem’d, 1705 
And though her body die, her fame survives 
A secular bird ages of lives. 
Man. Come, come, no time for lamentation 
now, 


Nor much more cause; Samson hath quit himself 


Like Samson, and heroicly hath finish’d 1710 
A life heroic, on his enemies 

Fully revenged, hath left them years of mourning, 
And lamentation to the sons of Caphtor 

Through all Philistian bounds, to Israel 

Honour hath left, and freedom, let but them 1715 
Find courage to lay hold on this occasion ; 

To himself and father’s house eternal fame, 

And, which is best and happiest yet, all this 
With God not parted from him, as was fear’d, 
But favouring and assisting to the end. 1720 
Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 

Or knock the breast, no weakness, no contempt, 
Dispraise, or blame, nothing but well and fair 
And what may quict us in a death so noble. 


1695. Villatic, domestic, from the Latin Villa. 

1700. Imbost, emb ed or led, from the 
{talian word imboscare, I conjecture.—Spenser uses it. 
Faery Queen, B. 1. Gan, 3. St. 24, 

1713. Sons of Caphtor, Philistines from the island of 
Caohtor, who settled in Palestine. 








Let us go find the body where it lies 1725 
Soak’d in his enemies’ blood, and from the stream 
With lavers pure and cleansing herbs wash off 
The clotted gore. I with what speed the while 
(Gaza is not in plight to say us nay) 
Will send for all my kindred, all my friends, 1730 
To fetch him hence, and solemniy attend 
With silent obsequy and funeral train 
Home to his father’s house ; there will I build him 
A monument, and plant it round with shade 
Of laurel ever green, and branching palm, 1735 
With all his trophies hung, and acts inroll’d 
In copious legend, or sweet lyric song. 
Thither shall all the valiant youth resort, 
And from his memory inflame their breasts 
To matchless valour, and adventures high: 1740 
The virgins also shall on feastful days 
Visit his tomb with flow’rs, only bewailing 
His lot unfortunate in nuptial choice, 
From whence captivity and loss of eyes. 

Chor. All is best, though we oft doubt 1745 
What th’ unsearchable dispose 
Of highest Wisdom brings about, 
And ever best found in the close. 
Oft he seems to hide his face, 
But unexpectedly returns, 1750 
And to his faithful champion hath in place 
Bore witness gloriously ; whence Gaza mourns 
And all that band them to resist 
His uncontrollable intent ; 
His servants he with new acquist 1755 
Of true experience, from this great event, 
With peace and consolation hath dismist, 
And calm of mind, all passions spent. 


1730. This circumstance 1s founded on Judg. xvi. 31. 

To the lovors of classical drama, Samson Agonistes 
is full of beauty ; its regularity, the clearness and so- 
lemnity of its diction, the pathos of Manoah’s character, 
and the well-sustained severity of Samson’s, are a 
calculated to secure their admiration. But it is not the 
generality of readers who can see beauty in propriety, 
or feel sympathy with a ion which is more eas 
than vehement; and to these this poem will always 
of interest. 
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THE RAPE OF THE LOCK. 





CANTO 1. 


Wuar dire offence from amorous causes springs, 

What mighty contests rise from trivial things, 

I sing—this verse to Caryl, Muse! is dae : 

This e’en Belinda may vouchsafe to view : 

Slight is the subject, but not so the praise, 

If she inspire, and he approved my lays. [pel 
Say what strange motive, goddess! could com- 

A well-bred lord ? assault a gentle belle ? 

O say what stranger cause, yet unexplor’d, 

Could make a gentle belle reject a lord? 

In tasks so bold, can little men engage ? 

And in soft bosoms dwells such mighty rage ? 
Sol through white curtains shot a timorous ray, 

And ope’d those eyes that must eclipse the day : 

Now lap-dogs give themselves the rousing shake, 

And sleepless lovers, just at twelve, awake: 

Thrice rang the bell, the slipper knock’d the 

ground, 

And the press’d watch return’d a silver sound. 

Belinda still her downy pillow prest, 

Her guardian Sylph prolong’d the balmy rest : 

*T was he had summon’d to her silent bed 

The morning dream that hover’d o’er her head. 

A youth more glittering than a birth-night beau 

(That ev'n in slumber caus’d her cheek to glow) 

Seem’d to her ear his winning lips to lay, 

And thus in whispers said, or seem’d to say : 
“Fairest of mortals, thou distinguish’d care 

Of thousand bright inhabitants of air! 

If e’er one vision toueh thy infant thought ; 

Of all the nurse and all the priest have taught ; 

Of airy elves by moonlight shadows seen, 

The silver token, and the circled green, 

Or virgins visited by angel-powers, — [flowers ; 

With golden crowns and wreaths of heavenly 

Hear, and believe! thy own importance know, 

Nor bound they narrow views to things below. 

Some secret truths, from learned pride conceal’d, 

To maids alone and children. are reveal’d ; 

What, though no credit doubting wits may give, 

The fair and innocent shall still believe. 

Know then, unnumber'd spirits round thee. fly, 

The light militia of the lower sky : 

These, though ungeen, are ever on the wing, 

Hang o’er the box, and hover round the ring. 

Think what an equipage thou hast ini air, 

And view with seorn two pages and a chair. 

As now your own, our beings were of eld, 








And once inclos’d in woman’s beauteous mould ; 
Thence, by a soft transition, we repair 

From earthly vehicles to these of air. 

Think not, when woman’s transient breath is fled, 
That all her vanities at once are dead: 
Succeeding vanities she still regards, 

And though she plays no more, o’erlooks thecards 
Her joy in gilded chariots, when alive, 

And love of ombre, after death survive. 

For when the fair in all their pride expire, 

To their first elements their souls retire : 

The sprites of fiery termagants in flame 

Mount up, and take a Salamander’s name. 

Soft yielding minds to water glide away, 

And sip, with nymphs, their elemental tea. 

The graver prude sinks downward to a Gnome, 
In search of mischief still on Earth to roam, 

The light coquettes in Sylphs aloft repair, 

And sport and flutter in the fields of air. 

“Know farther yet; whoever fair and chaste 
Rejects mankind, is by some Sylph embrac’d : 
For, spirits, freed from mortal laws, with ease 
Assume what sexes and what shapes they please. 
What guards the purity of melting maids, 

In courtly balls, and midnight masquerades, 
Safe from the treacherous friend, the daring spark, 
The glance by day, the whisper in the dark, 
When kind occasion prompts their warm desires, 
When music softens, and when dancing fires ? 
‘Tis but their Sylph, the wise celestials know, 
Though honour is the word with men below. 
“Some nymphs there are, too conscious of their 


For life predestin’d to the Gnome’s embrace. 
These swell their prospects, and exalt their pride, 
When offers are disdain’d, and love denied : 
Then gay ideas crowd the vacantbrain, _[train, 
While peers, and dukes, and all their sweeping 
And garters, stars, and coronets appear, 

And in soft sounds, ‘ your grace’ salutes their eax 
’Tis these that early taint the female soul, 
Instruct the eyes of young coquettes te roll, 
Teach infant cheeks a bidden blush to know, 

And little hearts to flutter at a beau. 

“* Oft, when the world imagine women stray, 
The Sylphs through mystic mazes guide their way, 
Through all the giddy circle they pursue, 

And old impertinence expel by new. 
What tender maid but must a victim fall 
To one man’s treat, ahaa? ‘ent 
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When Florio speaks, what virgin could withstand, 
If gentle Damon did not squeeze her hand 3° 
With varying vanities, from every part, 
They shift the moving Toy-shop of their heart ; 
Where wigs with wigs, with sword-knots sword- 
knots strive, 
Beaux banish beaux, and coaches coaches drive. 
This erring mortals levity may call ; 
Oh, blind to truth! the Sylphs contrive it all. 
“ Of these amI, who thy protection claim, 
A watchful sprite, and Ariel is my name. 
Late, as I rang’d the crystal wilds of air, 
In the clear mirror of thy ruling star 
I saw, alas! some dread event impend, 
Ere to thé main this morning sun descend ; 
But Heaven reveals not what, or how, or where. 
Wanrn’d by the Sylph, oh pious maid, beware ! 
This to disclose is all thy guardian can : 
Beware of all, but most beware of man !” 
He said ; when Shock, who thought she slept 
too long, 
Leap’d up, and wak’d his mistress with his tongue. 
*T was then, Belinda, if report say true, 
Thy eyes first open’d on a billet-doux ; 
Wounds, charms, and ardours were no sooner 
read, 
But all the vision vanish’d from thy head. 
And now, unveil’d, the toilet stands display’d, 
Each silver vase in mystic order laid. 
First, rob’d in white, the nymph intent adores, 
With head uncoyer’d, the cosmetic powers. 
A heavenly image in the glass appears, 
To that she bends, to that‘her eyes she rears ; 
Th’ inferior priestess, at her altar’s side, 
Trembling, begins the sacred rites of Pride. 
Unnumber’d treasures ope at once, and here 
The various offerings of the world appear ; 
From each she nicely culls with curious toil, 
And decks the goddess with the glittering spoil. 
This casket India’s glowing gems unlocks, 
And all Arabia breathes from yonder box. 
The tortoise here and elephant unite, 
Transform’d to combs, the speckled and the white, 
Here files of pins extend their shining rows, 
Puffs, powders, patches, Bibles, billet-doux. 
Now awful Beauty puts on all its arms ; 
The fair each moment rises in her charms, 
Repairs her smiles, awakens every grace, 
And calls forth all the wonders of her face : 
Sees by degrees a purer blush arise, 
And keener lightnings quicken in her eyes, 
The busy Sylphs surround their darling care : 
These set the head, and those divide the hair ; 
Some fold the sleeve, whilst others plait the gown ; 
And Betty’s prais’d for labours not her own. 


CANTO Il. 


Nor with more glories in th’ ethereal plain, 

The Sun first rises o’er the purpied main, 

Than, issuing forth, the rival of his beams 

Launch’d on the bosom of the silver’d Thames. 
410 


Fair nymphs and well-dress’d youths around her 
But every eye was fix’d on her alone. [shone, 
On her white breast a sparkling cross she wore, 
Which Jews might kiss, and infidels adore. 

Her lively looks a sprightly mind disclose, 
Quick as her eyes, and as unfix’d as those: 
Favours to none, to all she smiles extends ; 

Oft she rejects, but never once offends, 

Bright as the Sun, her eyes the gazers strike, 
And, like the Sun, they shine on all alike. 

Yet graceful ease, and sweetness void of pride, 
Might hide her faults, if belles had faults to hide : 
If to her share some female errors fall, 

Look on her face, and you'll forget them all. 

This nymph, to the destruction of mankind, 
Nourish’d two locks, which graceful hung behind, 
In equal curls, and well conspir’d to deck 
With shining ringlets the smooth ivory neck. 
Love in these labyrinths his slaves detains, 

And mighty hearts are held in slender chains. 
With hairy springes we the birds betray ; 
Slight lines of hair surprise the finny prey ; 
Fair tresses man’s imperial race ensnare, 

And Beauty draws us with a single hair. 

Th’ adventurous baron the bright locks admir’d ; 
He saw, he wish’d, and to the prize aspir’d. 
Resolv’d to win, he meditates the way, 

By force to ravish, or by fraud betray ; 
For when success a lover’s toil attends, 
Few ask if fraud or force attain’d his ends. 

For this, ere Phosbus rose, he had implor’d 
Propitious Heaven, and every power ador’d ; 
But chiefly Love—to Love an altar built, 

Of twelve vast French romances, neatly gilt. 
There lay three garters, half a pair of gloves, 
And all the trophies of his former loves. 

With tender billet-doux he lights the pyre, 

And breathes three amorous sighs to raise the fire. 
Then prostrate falls, and begs with ardent eyes 
Soon to obtain, and long possess the prize : 

The powers gave ear, and granted half his prayer ; 
The rest, the winds dispers’d in empty air. 

But now secure the painted vessel glides, 

The sunbeams trembling on the floating tides : 
While melting music steals upon the sky, 

And soften’d sounds along the waters die; 
Smooth flow the waves, the zephyrs gentle play, 
Belinda smil’d, and all the world was gay, 

All but the Sylph—with careful thoughts opprest, 
Th’ impending woe sat heavy on his breast. 

He summons straight his denizens of air ; 

The lucid squadrons round the sails :epair : 

Soft o’er the shrouds aéreal whispers breathe, 
That seem’d but zephyrs to the train beneath. 
Some to the Sun their insect wings unfold, 
Waft on the breeze, or sink in clouds of gold ; 
Transparent forms, too fine for mortal sight, 
Their fluid bodies half dissolv’d in light. 

Loose to the wind their airy garments flew, 
Thin glittering textures of the filmy dew, 

Dipp’d in the richest tinctures of the skies, 





Where light disports in ever-mingling dyes, 
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While every beam new transient colours flings, 
Colors that change whene’er they wave their 
Amid the circle on the gilded mast {wings. 
Superior by the head, was Ariel plac’d; 
His purple pinions opening to the Sun, 
He rais’d his azure wand, and thus begun: (ear; 
“ Ye Sylphs and Sylphids, to your chief give 
Fays, Fairies, Genii, Elves, and Demons, hear ! 
Ye know the spheres, and various tasks assign’d 
By laws eternal to th’ aéreal kind. 
Some in the fields of purest ether play, 
And bask and whiten in the blaze of day ; 
Some guide the course of wandering orbs on high, 
Or roll the planets through the boundless sky ; 
Some, less refin’d, beneath the Moon’s pale light 
Pursue the stars that shoot athwart the night, 
Or suck the mists in grosser air below, 
Or dip their pinions in the painted bow, 
Or brew fierce tempests on the wintery main, 
Or o’er the glebe distil the kindly rain. 
Others on earth o’er human race preside, 
Watch all their ways, and all their actions guide : 
Of these the chief the care of nations own, 
And guard with arms divine the British throne. 
‘Our humbler province is to tend the fair, 
Not a less pleasing, though less glorious care ; 
To save the powder from too rude a gale, 
Nor let th’ imprison’d essences exhale ; 
To draw fresh colours from the vernal flowers ; 
To steal from rainbows, ere they drop in showers, 
A brighter wash; to curl their waving hairs, 
Assist their blushes, and inspire their airs ; 
Nay oft, in dreams, invention we bestow, 
To change a flounce, or add a furbelow. 
“ This day, black omens threat the brightest fair 
That e’er deserv’d a watchful spirit’s care: 
Some dire disaster, or by force, or sleight; [night. 
But what, or where, the Fates have wrapp’d in 
Whether the nymph shall break Diana’s law, 
Or some frail china-jar receive a flaw ; 
Or stain ‘her honour, or her new brocade ; 
Forget her prayers, or miss a masquerade ; 
Or lose her heart, or necklace at a ball ; [fall. 
Or whether Heaven has doom’d that Shock must 
Haste then, ye spirits! to your charge repair: 
The fluttering fan be Zephyretta’s care ; 
The drops to thee, Brillante, we consign ; 
And, Momentilla, let the watch be thine ; 
Do thou, Crispissa, tend her favourite lock ; 
Ariel himself shall be the guard of Shock. 
“To fifty chosen Sylphs, of special note, 
We trust the important charge, the petticoat : 
Oft have we known that seven-fold fence to fail, 


Though stiff with hoops, and arm’d with ribs of 


Form a strong line about the silver bound, [whale. 
And guard the wide circumference around. 

“ Whatever spirit, careless of his charge, 
His post neglects, or leaves the fair at large, 
Shall feel sharp vengeance soon o’ertake his sins, 
Be stopp’d in vials, or transfix’d with pins ; 
Or plunged in lakes of bitter washes lie, 
Or wedg’d whole ages in a bodkin’s eye : 





Gums and pomatums shall his flight restrain, 
While clogg’d he beats his silken wings in vain ; 
Or alum styptics with contracting power 

Shrink his thin essence like a shrivell’d flower : 
Or, as Ixion fix’d, the wretch shall feel 

The giddy motion of the whirling mill, 

In fumes of burning chocolate shall glow, 

And tremble at the sea that froths below !” 

He spoke ; the spirits from the sails descend : 
Some, orb in orb, around the nymph extend ; 
Some thrid the mazy ringlets of her hair ; 

Some hang upon the pendants of her ear ; 
With beating hearts the dire event they wait, 
Anxious, and trembling for the birth of Fate. 


CANTO IIL 


Cuose by those meads, for ever crown’d with 


flowers, 
Where Thames with pride surveys his rising 
towers, * 


There stands a structure of majestic frame, 
Which from the neighbouring Hamptgn takes its 
name. 

Here Britain’s statesmen oft the fall furedoom 

Of foreign tyrants, and of nymphs at home ; 

Here thou, great Anna! whom three realms obey, 

Dost sometimes counsel take—and sometimes tea. 
Hither the heroes and the nymphs resvrt, 

To taste awhile the pleasures of a court ; 

In various talk th’ instructive hours they past, 

Who gave the ball, or paid the visit last ; 

One speaks the glory of the British queen, 

And one describes a charming Indian screen ; 

A third interprets motions, looks, and eyes ; 

At every word a reputation dies. 

Snuff, or the fan, supply each pause of chat, 

With singing, laughing, ogling, and all that. 
Meanwhile, declining from the noon of day, 

The Sun obliquely shoots his burning ray : 

The hungry judges soon the sentence sign, 

And wretches hang, that jurymen may dine ; 

The merchant from th’ Exchange returns in peace, 

And the long labours of the toilet cease. 

Belinda now, whom thirst of fame invites, 

Burns to encounter two adventurous knights, 

At ombre singly to decide their doom ; 

And swells her breast with conquests yet to come. 

Straight the three bands prepare in arms to join, 

Each band the number of the sacred nine. 

Soon as she spreads her brand, th’ aéreal guard 

Descend, and sit on each important card : 

First Ariel perch’d upon a Matadore, 

Then each according to the rank they bore ; 

For Sylphs, yet mindful of their ancient race, 

Are, as when women, wondrous fond of place. 
Behold, four kings in majesty rever’d, 

With hoary whiskers and a forky beard ; 

And four fair queens, whose hands sustain a flower, 

Th’ expressive emblem of their softer power; ~ 

Four knaves in garbs succinct, a trusty band ; 

Caps on their heads, and hain 2 their hand ; 
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And party-coloured troops, a shining train, 
Drawn forth to combat on the velvet plain, 
The skilful nymph reviews her force with care : 
Let spades be trumps! she said, and trumps they 
Now move to war her sable Matadores, (were. 
In show like leaders of the swarthy Moors. 
Spadillio first, unconquerable lord ! 
Led off two captive tramps, and swept the board. 
As many more Manillio fore’d to yield, 
And march’d a victor from the verdant field. 
Him Basto follow’d, but his fate more hard 
Gain’d but one trump, and one plebeian card. 
With his broad sabre next, a chief in years, 
The hoary Majesty of Spades appears, 
Puts forth one manly leg, to sight reveal’d, 
The rest, his many-colour’d robe conceal’d. 
The rebel knave, who dares his prince engage, 
Proves the just victim of hisroyal rage. _[threw, 
Ewn mighty Pam, that kings and queens o’er- 
And mow’d down armies in the fights of Lu, 
Sad chance of war? now destitute of aid, 
Falls undistinguish’d by the victor Spade! 
Thus far both armies to Belinda yield ; 
Now to the baron Fate inclines the field. 
His warlike Amazon her host invades, 
Th’ imperial consort of the crown of Spades. 
The Club’s black tyrant first her victim died, 
Spite of his haughty mien, and barbarous pride: 
‘What boots the regal circle on his head, 
His giant limbs in state unwieldy spread ; 
That long behind he trails his pompous robe, 
And, of all monarchs, only grasps the globe? 
The baron now his Diamonds pours apace ; 
Th’ embroider’d king who shows but half his face, 
And his refulgent queen, with powers combin’d, 
Of broken troops an easy conquest find. 
Clubs, Diamonds, Hearts, in wild disorder seen, 
With throngs promiscuous strow the level green. 
Thus when dispers’d a routed army runs, 
Of Asia’s troops, and Afric’s sable sons, 
With like confusion different nations fly, 
Of various habit, and of various dye, 
The piere’d battalions disunited fall, 
In heaps on heaps ; one fate o’erwhelms them all. 
The Knave of Diamonds tries his wily arts, 
And. wins (oh shameful chance!) the Queen of 
Hearts. 
At this, the blood the virgin’s cheek forsook, 
A livid paleness spreads o’er all her look ; 
She sees, and trembles at th’ approaching ill, 
Just in the jaws of ruin, and Codille. 
And now ‘(as oft in some distemper’d state) 
On one nice trick depends the general fate, 
An Ace of Hearts stepsforth: the king unseen 
Lurk’d in her hand, and mourn’d his captive 
queen: 
He springs to vengeance with an eager pace, 
And falls like thunder on the prostrate Ace. 
The nymph exulting fills with shouts the sky; 
The walle, the woods, and long canals reply. 
O thoughtless mortals! ever blind to fate, 





Too soon dejected, and too soon elate. 


THE LOCK. 


Sudden, these honours shall be snatch’d away, 

And curs’d for ever this victorious day. [crown’d, 
For lo! the board with cups and spoons is 

The berries crackle, and the mill turns round : 

On shining Altars of Japan they raise 

The silver lamp ; the fiery spirits blaze : 

From silver spouts the grateful liquors glide, 

While China’s éarth receives the smoking tide: 

At once they gratify their scent and taste, 

And frequent cups prolong the rich repast. 

Straight hover round the fair her airy band ; 

Some, as she sipp’d, the fuming liquor fann’d, 

Some o’er her lap their careful plumes display’d, 

Trembling, and conscious of the rich brocade. 

Coffee (which makes the politician wise, 

And see through all things with his half-shut eyes) 

Sent up in vapours to the baron’s brain 

New stratagems, the radiant lock to gain. 

Ah cease, rash youth ; desist ere ’tis too late, 

Fear the just Gods, and think of Scylla’s fate! 

Chang’d toa bird, and sent to flit in air, 

She dearly pays for Nisus’ injur'd hair ! 

But when to mischief mortals bend their will, 

How soon they find fit instruments of ill ! 

Just then, Clarissa drew, with tempting grace, 

A two-edg’d weapon from her shining case : 

So ladies, in Romance, assist their knight, 

Present the spear, and arm him for the fight. 

He takes the gift with reverence, andextends ~ 

The little engine on his fingers’ ends ; 

This just behind Belinda’s neck he spread, 

As o’er the fragrant steams she bends her head. 

Swift to the Lock a thousand Sprites repair, 

A thousand wings, by turns, blow back the hair; 

And thrice they twitch’d the diamond in her ear ; 

Thrice she look’d hack, and thrice the foe drew 
near, 

Just in that instant, anxious Ariel sought 

The close recesses of the virgin’s thought ; 

As on the nosegay in her breast reclin’d, 

He watch’d th’ ideas rising in her mind, 

Sudden he view’d, in spite of all her art, 

An earthly lover lurking at her heart. 

Amaz’d, confus’d, he found his power expir’d, 

Resign’d to fate, and with a sigh retir’d. 

The peer now spreads the glittering forfex wide, 
T” inclose the Lock ; now joins it, to divide, 
Ew’n then, before the fatal engine clos’d, 

A wretched Sylph too fondly interpos’d; — 

Fate urg’d the shears, and cut the Sylph in twain, 
(But airy substance soon unites again,) 

The meeting points the sacred hair dissever 
From: the fair head, for ever, and for ever! 

Then flash’d the living lightning from her eyes, 
And screams of horror rend th’ affrighted skies. 
Not louder shrieks to pitying Heaven are cast, 
When husbands, or when lap-dags, breathe their 

last! 
Or when rich China vessels, fall’n from high, 
In glittering dust and painted fragments lie! 

Let wreaths of triumph now my temples twine 

(The victor cried,) the glorious prize'is mine! 
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While fish in streams, or birds delight in air, 

Or in a coach and six the British fair, 

As long as Atalantis shall be read, 

Or the small pillow grace a lady’s bed, 

While visits shall be paid on solemn days, 
When numerous wax-lights in bright order blaze, 
While nymphs take treats, or assignations give, 
So long my honour, name, and praise shall live! 
What time would spare, from steel receives ite 
And monuments, like men, submit to Fate. [date, 
Steel could the labour of the gods destroy, 

And strike to dust th’ imperial powers of Troy ; 
Steel could the works of mortal pride confound, 
And hew triumphal arches tothe ground. _[feel 
What wonder then, fair nymph! thy hairs should 
The conquering force of unresisted steel ? 


CANTO IV. 


Bur anxious cares the pensive nymph oppress’d, 
And secret passions labour’d in her breast. 
Not youthful kings in battle seiz’d alive, 
Not scornful virgins who their charms survive, 
Not ardent lovers robb’d of all their bliss, 
Not ancient ladies when refus’d a kiss, 
Not tyrants fierce that unrepenting die, 
Not Cynthia when her manteau’s pinn’d awry, 
Ever felt such rage, resentment, and despair, 
As thou, sad virgin! for thy ravish’d hair. [drew, 
For, that sad moment, when the Sylphs with- 
And Ariel weeping from Belinda flew, 
Umbriel, a dusky, melancholy sprite, 
As ever sullied the fair face of light, 
Down to the central earth, his proper scene, 
Repair’d to search the gloomy eave of Spleen. 
Swift on his sooty pinions flits the Gnome, 
And in a vapour reach’d the dismal dome. 
No cheerful breeze this sullen region knows, 
The dreaded east is all the wind that blows. 
Here in a grotto, shelter’d close from air, 
And screen’d in shades from day’s detested glare, 
She sighs for ever on her pensive bed, 
Pain at her side, and Megrim at her head. 
Two handmaids wait the throne: alike in place, 
But differing far in figure and in face, 
Here stood Ill-nature like an ancient maid, 
Her wrinkled form in black and white array’d ; 
‘With store of prayers, for mornings, nights, and 


noons, 
Her hand is fil?d ; her bosom with lampoons. 
There Affectation, with a sickly mien, 
Shows in her cheek the roses of eighteen, 
Practis’d to lisp, and hang the head aside, 
Faints into airs, and langnishes with pride, 
On the rich quilt sinks with becoming woe, 
Wrapt in a gown, for sickness, and for show. 
The fair ones feel such maladies as these, 
When each new night-dress gives a new disease. 
A constant vapour o’er the palace flies ; 
Strange phantoms rising as the mists arise: 
Dreadful, ag hermits’ dreams in haunted shades, 
Or bright as visions of expiring maids, 





Now glaring fiends, and snakes on rolling spire%, 

Pale spectres, gaping tombs, and purple fires : 

Now lakes of liquid gold, Elysian scenes, 

And crystal domes, and angels in machines. 
Unnumber'd throngs on every side are seen, 

Of bodies ehang’d to various forms by Spleen. 

Here living tea-pots stand, one arm held out, 

Or bent ; the handle this, and that the spout : 

A pipkia there, like Homer's tripod, walks ; 


And maids, turn’d bottles, call aloud for corks, 
Sefe past the Gnome through this fantastic 
band, 
A branch of healing spleen-wort in his hand, 
Then thus address’d the power :—‘* Hail, way 
ward queen ! 
Who rule the sex to fifty from fifteen : 
Parent of vapours, and of female wit, 
Who give th’ hysteric, or poetic fit, 
On various tempers act by various ways, 
Make some take physic, others scribble plays; 
Who cause the proud their visits to delay, 
And send the godly in a pet to pray. 
A nymph there is, that, all thy power disdains, 
And thousands more in equal mirth maintains. 
But, ob! if e’er thy Gnome could spoil a grace, 
Or raise a pimple on a beauteous face, 
Like citron-waters, matrons’ cheeks inflame, 
Or change complexions at a losing game ; 
If eer with airy horns I planted heads, 
Or rumpled petticoats, or tumbled beda, 
Or caus’d suspicion where no soul was rude, 
Or diseompos’d the head~dress of a prude, 
Cee ee ee 
hich not the tears of brightest eyes could ease : 
Hear me, and touch Belinda with chagrin : 
That single act gives half the world the Spleen.” 
The goddess with a discontented air 
Seems to reject him, though she grants his prayer. 
A wondrous bag with both her hands she binds, 
Like that where once Ulysses held the winds; 
There she collects the force of female lungs, 
Sighs, sobs, and passions, and the war of tongues. 
A vial next she fills with fainting fears, 
Soft sorrows, melting grief, and flowing tears, 
The Gnome rejoicing bears her gifts away, 
Spreads his black wings, and slowly mounts to-day, 
Sunk in Thalestris’ arms the nymph he found, 
Her eyes dejected, and her hair unbound. 
Full o’er their heads the swelling bag he rent, 
And all the Furies iagued at the vent, 
Belinda burns with more than mortal ire, 
And fierce Thalestris fans the rising fire. {cried, 
“O wretched maid!” she spread her hands, and 
(While Hampton’s echoes, wretched maid! replied) 
‘© Was it for this you took such constant care 
The bodkin, comb, and essence, to prepare ? 
For thie your locks in paper durance bouad, 
For this with torturing irons wreath’d around ? 
For this with fillets strain’d your tender bead 
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Gods! shall the ravisher display your hair, 
While the fops envy, and the ladies stare! 
Honour forbid! at whose unrivall’d shrine 
Ease, pleasure, virtue, all our sex resign. 
Methinks already I your tears survey, 
Already hear the horrid things they say, 
Already see you a degraded toast, 

And all your honour in a whisper lost ! 

How shall J, then, your helpless fame defend ? 
»T will then be infamy to seem your friend ! 
And shall this prize, th’ inestimable prize, 
Expos’d througlr crystal to the gazing eyes, 
And heighten’d by the diamond’s circling rays, 
On that rapacious hand for ever blaze! 

Sooner shall grass in Hyde-Park Circus grow, 
And wits take lodgings in the sound of Bow ! 
Sooner let.earth, air, sea, to chaos fall, 

Men, monkeys, lap-dogs, parrots, perish all! ” 

She said; then raging to Sir Plume repairs, 
And bids her beau demand the precious hairs : 
(Sir Plume of amber snuff-box justly vain, 

And the nice conduct of a clouded cane,) 

With earnest eyes, and round unthinking face, 

He first the snuff-box open’d, then the case, 

And thus broke out :-—“‘ My Lord, why, what the 
devil ? 

Z—ds! damn the Lock! *fore Gad, you must be 
civil! 

Plague on’t! ’tis past a jest—nay pr’ythee, pox! 

Give her the hair”—he spoke, and rapp’d his box. 

“ It grieves me much (replied the peer again), 
‘Who speaks so well should ever speak in vain : 
But by this Lock, this sacred Lock, I swear, 
(Which never more shall join its parted hair; 
Which never more its honours shall renew, 
Clipp’d from the lovely head where late it grew,) 
That while my nostrils draw the vital air, 

This hand, which won it, shall for ever wear.” 
He spoke, and, speaking, in proud triumph spread 
The long-contended honours of her head. 

But Umbriel, hateful Gnome! forbears not so; 
He breaks the vial whence the sorrows flow. 
Then see! the nymph in beauteous grief appears. 
Her eyes half-languishing, half-drown’d in tears ; 
On her heav’d bosom hung her drooping head, 
Which, with a sigh, she rais’d ; and thus she said : 

“ For ever curs’d be this detested day, 

Which snatch’d my best, my favourite curl away : 

Happy! ah ten times happy had I been, 

If Hampton-Court these eyes had never seen ! 

Yet am not I the first mistaken maid 

By love of courts to numerous ills betray’d. 

Oh had I rather unadmir’d remain’d 

In some lone isle, or distant northern land ; 

‘Where the gilt chariot never marks the way, 

‘Where none learn ombre, none e’er taste bohea ! 

There kept my charms conceal’d from mortal eye, 

Like roses, that in deserts bloom and die. 

Whatmov'dmy mind with youthful lords to roam ? 

Oh had I stay’d, and said my prayers at home! 

?T was this, the morning omens seem’d to tell, 
Thrice from my trembling hand the patch-box fell ; 
14 
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The tottering china shook without a wind, 

, Nay, Poll sat mute; and Shoek was most unkind! 
A Sylph too warn’d me of the threats of Fate, 

In mystic visions, now Seliev'd too late! 

See the poor remnants of these slighted hairs ! | 

My hand shall rend what ev’n thy rapine spares : 

These in two sable ringlets taught to break, 

Once gave new beauties to the snowy neck ; 

The Sister-lock now sits uncouth, alone, 

And in its fellow’s fate foresees its own; 

Ungcurl’d it hangs, the fatal shears demands, 

And+tempts, once more, thy sacrilegious hands. 

Oh hadst thou, cruel! been content to seize 

Hairs less in sight, or any hairs but these !” 


CANTO V. 


Sue said: the pitying audience melt in tears ; 

But Fate and Jove had stopp’d the baron’s ears. 

In vain Thalestris with reproach assails, 

For who can move when fair Belinda fails ? 

Not half-so fix’d the Trojan could remain, 

While Anna begg’d and Dido rag’d in vain. 

Then grave Clarissa graceful wav’d her fan ; 

Silence ensued, and thus the nymph began : 

“Say, why are beauties prais’d and shonour’d 

most, 

The wise man’s passion, and the vain man’s toast ? 

Why deck’d with all that land and sea afford, 

Why angels call’d, and angel-like ador’d ? 

Why round our coaches crowd the white-glov’d 
beaux ? 

Why bows the side-box from its inmost rows ? 

How vain are all these glories, all our pains, 

Unless good sense preserve what beauty gains : 

‘That men may say, when we the front-box grace, 

Behold the first in virtue as in face! 

Oh! if to dance all night and dress all day, 

Charm’d the small-pox, or chas’d old age away : 

Who would not scorn what housewife’s cares pro- 
duce, 

Or who would learn one earthly thing of use ? 

To pateh, nay ogle, may become a saint; 

Nor could it sure be such a sin to paint. 

But since, alas, frail beauty must decay ; 

Curl’d or uncurl’d, since locks will turn to grey ; 

Since painted, or not painted, all shall fade, 

And she who scorns a man must die a maid ; 

What then remains, but well our power to use, 

And keep good-humour still, whate’er we lose ? 

And trust me, dear, good-humour can prevail, 

When airs, and flights, and screams, and scolding 

Beauties in vain their pretty eyes may roll ; [fail ; 

Charms strike the sight, but merit wins the soul.” 

So spoke the dame, but no applause ensued : 

Belinda frown’d, Thalestris call’d her prude, 

“ To arms, to arms !” the fierce virago cries, 

And swift as lightning to the combat flies. 

All side in parties, and begin th’ attack ; [crack ; 

Fans clap, silks rustle, and tough whalebones 

Heroes’ and heroines’ shouts confus’dly rise, 

And base and treble voices strike the skies, 
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No common weapons in their hands are found ; 
Like gods they fight, nor dread a mortal wound. 

So when bold Homer makes the gods engage, 
And heavenly breasts with human pasgions rage ; 
*Gainst Pallas, Mars ; Latona Hermes arms ; 
And all Olympus rings with loud alarms ; 

Jove’s thunder roars, Heaven trembles all around, 

Blue Neptune storms,the bellowing deeps resound : 

Earth-shakes her nodding towers, the ground 
gives way, 

And the pale ghosts start at the flash of day ! 

Triumphant Umbriel on a sconce’s height | 
Clapp’d his glad wings, and sate to view the fight : 
Propp’d on their bodkin spears, the Sprites survey 
The growing combat, or assist the fray. 

While through the press enrag’d Thalestris flies, 
And scatters death around from both her eyes, 

A beau and witling perish’d in the throng, 

One died in metaphor, and one in song, 

“O cruel nymph! a living death I bear,” 

Cried Dapperwit, and sunk beside his chair. 

A mournful glance Sir Fopling upwards cast, 
“Those eyes are made so killing”—was his last. 
‘Thus on Meander’s flowery margin lies 

Th’ expiring swan, and as he sings he dies. 

When bold Sir Plume had drawn Clarissa down, 
Chloe stepp’d in, and kill’d him with a frown; ° 
She smil’d to see the doughty hero slain, 

But, at her smile, the beau reviv’d again. 

Now Jove suspends his golden scales in air, 
Weighs the men’s wits against the lady’s hair ; 
The doubtful beam long nods from side to side 
At length the wits mount up, the hairs subside. 

See, fierce Belinda on the baron flies, 

With more than usual lightning in her eyes : 
Nor fear’d the chief th’ unequal fight to try, 
Who sought no more than on his foe to die. 
But this bold lord, with manly strength endu’d, 
She with one finger and a thumb subdued : 
Just where the breath of life his nostrils drew, 
A charge of snuff the wily virgin threw ; 

The Gnomes direct, to every atom just, 

The pungent grains of titillating dust. 

Sudden, with starting tears each eye o’erflows, 
And the high dome re-echoes to his nose. 

“Now meet thy fate,” incens’d Belinda cried, 

And drew a deadly bodkin from her side. 

(The same, his ancient personage to deck, 

Her great-great-grandsire wore about his neck, 
In three seal rings; which after, melted down, 
Form’d a vast buckle for his widow’s gown : 
Her infant grandame’s whistle next it grew, 
The bells she jingled, and the whistle blew ; 
Then in a bodkin grac’d her mother’s hairs, 
Which long she wore, and now Belinda wears.) 
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“ Boast not my fall (he cried), insulting foe ! 
Thou by some other shalt be laid as low. 

Nor think, to die dejects my lofty mind: 

All that I ‘dread in leaving you behind | 
Rather than so, ah! Jet me still survive) 

And burn in Cupid’s flames—but burn alive.” 

“ Restore the Lock,” she cries ; and all around, 
“ Restore the Lock!” the vaulted roofs rebound, 
Not fierce Othello in so loud a strain 
Roar’d for the handkerchief that caus’d his pain. 
But see how oft ambitious aims are cross’d, 

And chiefs contend till all the prize is lost! 

The Lock, obtain’d with guilt, and kept with pain, 
In every place is sought, but sought in vain : 
With such a prize no mortal must be blest, [test ? 
So Heaven decrees! with heaven who can con- 

Some thought it mounted to the lunar sphere, 
Since all things lost on Earth are treasur’d there, 
There heroes’ wits are kept in ponderous vases, 
And beaux in snuff-boxes and tweezer-cases : 
There broken vows and death-bed alms are found, 
And lovers’ hearts with ends of riband bound ; 
The courtier’s promises, and sick man’s prayers, 
The smiles of harlots, and the tears of heirs, 
Cages for gnats, and chains to yoke a flea, 

Dried butterflies, and tomes of casuistry. 

But trust the Muse—she saw it upward rise, 
Though mark’d by none but quick, poetic eyes : 
(So Rome’s great founder to the Heavens with- 
To Proculus alone confess’d in view:)  [drew, 
A sudden star, it shot through liquid air, 

And drew behind a radiant trail of hair. 

Not Berenice’s locks first rose s0 bright, 

The Heaven bespangling with dishevell’d light. 
The Sylphs behold it kindling as it flies, 

And pleas’d pursue its progress through the skies. 

This the beau-monde shall from the Malf survey, 
And hail with music its propitious ray. 
This the blest lover shall for Venus take, 
And send up vows from Rosamonda’s lake. 
This Partridge soon shall view in cloudless skies, 
When next he looks through Galileo’s eyes ; 
And hence th’ egregious wizard shall foredoom 
The fate of Louis, and the fall of Rome. 

Then cease, bright nymph! to mourn thy ra- 

vish’d hajr, 

Which adds new glory to the shining sphere ! 
Not all the tresses that fair head can boast, 
Shall draw such envy as the Lock you lost. 
For, after all the murders of your eye, 
When, after millions slain, yourself shall die ; 
When those fair suns shall set, as set they must, 
And all those tresses shall be laid in dust, 
This Lock the Muse shall consecrate to fame, 
And midst the stars ingiene Rees name. 


